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NOTES ON Ki:ifAKONDE 
By Fredehick. Johnson, Ncwcila, Tanganyika Territory 

VoL II, PL III, p. 

FIFTEEN iJAKONDE FOEK^TALES » 

1. Mtano wake Ihato na Mwana mhyoku 

Panipavvil wa^iu waniwKena k?myitu kulimibata, woniwhena 
kiikodya ibato iletc. Pawakomwele wala wanu paleia ihato, 
aniwakamiila kuwauiila. Wawele kukaya wanHokla natiga 
pawahckke ndulu. Uhambn waniuka kuwila wanu wanji rnpaka 
ukiila, kukodya kiiwila ihato iklcj ikawakamub wanu wala kawamila 
wohewohe, jiakaya pao wanihila ra kuvramila ihato. Bahi, ihiyaiile 
nikoagwe umo, lukongwe jnila awele na cbiturobo. Bald mkongwe 
yula atdweleka mwana tnnujme. Mwana vida na lukuliuma 
ni^uhitimibo aidudra knebi “ iljomba awlc kftachi ? " Kuuka 
anyokwe kuehi " Aka puli, amiiwa Ajiiudya kuwita kuehi “ aliwidye 
kwachi ? " Kurbi “ Kunyitn", Bahi mwana ynla aniwabamllEa 
anyokwi! kuchi " Xembele mtinu awinirte knnyitu flkawalala tlianga 
aide nacko ", Aayokwu waniwhiJiia kunembvla iniinn, wakamwona 
waninratililn kuchi “ Wliona ukalcmlHila changa wide nacho Miinu 
villa aniwbena |iaLLyitu aiiitcmbcla changa anii'hoona aniwulula tupaka 

^ The lniiii]fttL[>tii toliowf M ibe end of t^c text, 
ni^ fAiT r. 
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kukuya kuuhcna nacho. Kunanmpa mwana yula. Mwana atoduuo 
“ Wino wawula nipatila wake nguwike kuruutwe Waniwawula 
wakamika kuniutwe. Pawamikile kumutwe mwana atongwedono 
“ W ino ndembela chipula chikuluiigwa mning’e Wanilembela 
kumii{)a. Atwcte mjiatila wa changa kuwala kumutwe na chipula 
makono, nniwahaulila anyokwc kuohi “ Xgiipapata, tuwhene 
ngulangulo iudila iwapite wanu Waniuka anyokwe na wanji 
wanu kunangiila indila. Woniwhena niunyitu rnaduwa matatu, 
liduwa lya mcheche wawhena kadiki uwino wawene muvo mele 
nyongo mkiUung\%a, ihato ilele. Wanu kuchi watilo, aniwalimbidya 
kuchi Mnatukute ** W anu wala wanikala pahi. Apite mwene mwana 
yula kulongolcla. Aniwhcna kuumla ihato nainang'o kuJa iniimila. 
Mwana yula kutwala chipula chake kuyakula makono. Wino apilikeno 
ihato kuchi Wepo mwana, we lapa kachi, mwawene Irwachi chinu 
panyitu kudiuka mwa liyanga ngungungungu ? ** Kuka mwana 
nawing e kuchi “ Wepo ihato, lapa, kachi mwawene kwachi mwana 
namkmwelekwa dihuli mutwe mbee ? Kuka ihato kuchi “ Wepo 
mwana we lapa I kachi mwawene kwachi chinu panyitu kudiuka mwa 
liyanga ngungungungu t Kuka mwana kuchi “ Wepo ihato lapa I 
kachi mwawene kwachi mwana namkuwelekwa dihuli mutwe mbee ? ** 
Bahi wanitahukana akauka mwana kumkamula ihato yula kutwala 
chipuhi chake akanjinja ihato. Ihato upala inihw’a. Akatumbula 
munda, bahi, wohe wanu wachimila wala wakahuma w’ohewohe pia 
wakahuma. Kuleka wauya mpaka kukaya wanu wohe wakalinowela 
pakuholoka alongawao. Wakatwala bola munu mtumwa kumupa 
mwana yula kuleka wakadenga luwungo. 

2. Mtano wake Unrmbo nawe Usunoula 

Unerabo alimite welu mkulungwa namenc, kiipanda vikota; 
vikota mktikonda namenc mwelti mwake. Iduwa limo ahcleke 
usungula, mwene akapawidya, awele kukaya. Bahi, usungula apite 
mwelu mwake iinembo mkuwa mkutang’urm vikota. Ahelckc mwene 
unembo kukodya awele mkutang’una, aniinudya kuchi “ Welu 
utang una wako, \dkota nani ? Aukile usimgula kuchi ** Wang^, 
nimwene nanilima namwaka Kuka unembo kuchi “ Welu wangu ”! 
Kuka usungula kuchi “ Welu wangu ”. Wanitahukana kmchi “ Vinoyi 
wepo unembo kalembele wohu wachikwona ulima, nawi nangu 
achingwona nguliraa ni Mnungu Bahi. unemln) aniwhena 
kunawakumbula anyama wohewohe na usungula aniwhena kunam- 
chema lingwele, kukwedya muha na ucheche kutaya pahi mnandi. 
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(Mwelu nio rawawele mnaiidi mkulungwa wimidile ching nti welu.) 
Bahi, lingwflc alikwedidye muha, kurnahamha kula kuiialiwika na 
uchache atiidile pahi imke mnandi. Uwino ahflekc unenibo na anyania 
wake mpj^ka*upala ukiito unciubo kucbi ** Achi! mweyx) anyania ! 
welii wuno w'akc nani ? ” Kiika anyania kuchi ** Wako wepo 
uncrabo ! ” Uki iiiiembo kuchi “ Unnpilikana nano usungula ? ’* 
Kuka uauiigula kuchi ** Nanga! hoti nimudye Mnungu. Achi 
Mniingu! haula chikotopele. ^^ clu wuno wake nani ? ’ Bahi, 
liukile Ungwelo muha mula kuchi “ VN clu wake niMrene tisunguia, 
mnanikumbe kununibila udyoko. elu wake mwene iisunguia, 
yambukila wanu wangu pahi poo *\ Uwino kupilikana ucheche 
pahipa “ W a a a ’* kuchi “ Napilikana welu wake mwene usungula, 
najiilikTina Kupilikana pahi “ W a a a Bahi, waukile anyama 
kuchi “ Welu wake usungula, pilikana Mnungu chuhaula Wakauka 
kunekela welu uiiungula, watw'aa, kwaniba ! achilima mwene unembo 
kumkumba chihi nyake. Kuleka wayawana nawe Ungwelc, waka- 
denga makande awo umula mwelu, wavalya vilyo vyake unembo na 
nyake lingwele. 


3. Mtano wakk Unjanoa 

Atendile munu, munu yiiawcle unjanga, unjanga awele na mwanawe 
mkongwe, akatopele nanienc. Bahi, wakaida alume wohe 
kumtongodva. Mwene unjanga nkachidono “ Alembela kulomba 
mwanangu awhene ktimawelu akachikuledimulo dimotweke na mpapa; 
kona akahulula, mwanangu anaike nawe Bahi, ahaleke unguluwe 
kuchi “ Nangu nanerabela mwanalo ngwikanaweUnjanga atedono 
pa kiimnyan’gula “ Whena kumawelu kuchikule dimule dimotweke na 
mpapa. kona ukahulula ida uikanawe Unguluwe aniwhena mpaka 
kumawelu akainjila panyitu na imlwlo yake kucheketa milandi. 
Pamilidile kucheketaakauya m^iaka kumawelu milandi yake kuwika pala. 
Atwete ihenji kuhimba lipondo kutwala mnandi kuimidya kuhwihw'ilila. 
Wino .alinge kuchikula dimiila, upopo uhelcke mpapa ukamotolela 
pahi dimule, kulinga kuchi kula cha, akalekelela. Akauya mpaka 
kukaya kunyaulila unjanga kuchi “ Mnilinga cha, nanga panguhul- 
wile Unjanga ate^lono winu “ Bahi whena kwenu, mwanangu 
ukampata Unguluwe akawhena kwawe. 

Bahi, waheleke wohe anyama wa manyitu kunalinga nanga 
pawahuwile. Upopo aheleke usunguta kuchi “ Nangu ninalembela 
mwanalo ngwikanawe Nawinango anyaulile uchinio kuchi 
“ Whena kumawelu kachikule dimule, kona akahulula mwanangu 
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unikennwe", Ujaungiiln aniwliena rnpakn kumairveli}^ ovapwike 
panyitn kiichek^ta mididi yake akapota dimltoi. Pamalidjla akateya 
dinambo dya nambili. Patnalidile koteya upupo alieleke Rambiii 
kiiUnyika* akamkamiila, Uwini) amwetic mnam'wt* waholnL^ kiikayaj 
bahi, akamN'AlA nambili akamupa kuchi “ Nyakole namlnli kamupe 
zntikwt; atelek^, akamalila kiit^lt^ka, inyama at-aiijTkine^ Rmyiidi atayfl 
JTinuwani anguuguHlf*. Kalu, mTiomti^we ateilnriH) “ Kivenu mTittt™da1” 
UsuDgula atongwedono “ Elo, tutmtenda Babit aniyakuJa uambili 
mpaka k'likaya iinn^apa atata'ko kuchi dono ** XambiJi amcle 
^kawA ko kuma^elu^ kiichk kamupe makwi: atcIckcT inyania 
atang'une, innyudi ataye mnuwami angiuigulile iJnjanga atongive* 
dono " Ba! kw^ie "n^anatenfia ? Babi nangu nminda mwene alingc^ 
tulul6*. Pivhekde usuugiiln kumawclu, Ramkiikomola pakaya aniudya 
Arnyudi wangu mnitaya Huauwanl ? ** Uujauga atongu'cdono 
Twamninda mwene mtayCp tulok ”* Uauogula atedona Naiigu 
ndambcila mnyudi ti'oo mtaye mnuwani uwino”* UDjanga apite 
panyitu kiicheketa mnandi kupasula aiib kutwnia kwjuiidya pahi, 
kuLinga kiita 3 'a mnyudij kumwaddika palii, kulinga oha, kullnga cha 
tkanga. Akli! aoiauka! usirngiila! mwanitciiifia iduwa limo kwenu? 
Kiitwala itusli kutaya mnuwaEii ? ” Usimgula atedonn pi ktm^'angula 
Emanganya uujanga ! niwanitcnda idinTa limo kwanu, kuchikiiJa 
d^mule dimutweke na mpapa ? kaehi aclilkuiju diiiiuia duiiotA^ eke 
na mpapa irluwa limo, na nelo muchimtaye mnyudi mnuwani, Kona 
kuchi mkauakuta^^a ninyTn.li nmuwani Jia dimulu wukanuinba kiicliikula 
idum limo ndtilu 3 '' Babi imjaTiga akosidwa akamtwala mwanawe 
akamqpa usuiigula kwikanawe* 

4, MtANO wake UflUNGUM NAWfc; UsTTlVJ 
Atendite miuiu, na \nila miinu aweic unemlHi, Uiiembo apite 
paiivdtii kumkcidya usuaguU apaawile mtambu cbipito, waiiluka 
kuwila kulft. kiiwaluka kuhi kuvvila ktmo. tTnembo parakododye 
watcuda n w\ h, mtima uninowda. Babi anyau] dc usu ngula kuchidono 
Kangri ndeinbula mtola aliwalile wako, kqkka uehAkapala, nani 
imlemktla nguchopakak muchi wako Uanngiiia atednno “ :\Iteb 
qkaknmadtdya, -dnlc nikulenge myama yohoynhe iiguuuao leka nuno 
ngulcmbela mtela nikupukc unachaka]>alu korm nangu Unembo 
akaitikila kuchi “ Elo ! nalembela Uaungula anitwain mnhamha 
biladya pahi, al.ekkc tinenibo kmhik, Usimgula kutwala diipula 
chake kunnenga imcpibomyaraa yolieyohe kuimcka miembo ma^ angufa 
weka. Walaga m liduwu. Usqngiik kutwaia inyama yako imembo 
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kiinatL'urla mnyudi ktilila imanda yiikt- Unembo anilaga ninturnile 

tiiiandala kiipapata mtela kurake usutigttla. Pakamwdu atedono 
Natigu aulngLitunm nijomba laichi papjifa mtchiji neb anipcpekela 
na IcuhwA Usungiila atongwele dotio “ njimbij liiitla eliakuiya hoti^, 
neb Dalcnibek kuula nao ", Unaadala anilinda cliakuka. Balii, 
usuQgiUa ateleke inianda;, mnyudi wake iiva iincmbn^ uuandnla awene 
kiinovra iavatua va inembo, atoiigwabno ** Nanc^i nabnibda inyama . 
UsunguJa atedono " Ttiwhcne ioilichiriga tukawabb Uoaiidala 
aniitikila kiichi " Tuwheue Waniw^heiia mpaka kulichbga uflungula 
aliauito indila tangu nndia lichmga in|iaka jialiL Babi* anjatilile 
iinandala knchidono " Wako ika!a apa, ukapilikana witnknta leleha 
anable dau. Knna akalub, myama matukuta ”, Uoandala aiiiitlkila 
kuchi " Eb Usang\ila mwiaie auidiugaka lichinga mpaka n^uba 
akatwak Uyanga kumotoha kopita idihiTigilita nipjika kwawde 
unaiidakt Ukanipoiida mutwe iinandak akaliwa upak, Akatwala^ 
akanyakula knkaya. rakamwelc kukaya ' akaniwaula iayaina 
yake akulya. Woke anyania wa nmnjita wakaida wohe wakabwa. 
Mpaka iiwino ahdeke nsawj knjiapata nitela kuchi " Hauibi 
kupejMikek nakuhwa", Anyaulilc kuchi "Lindaimanda”, Akaitikik, 
Aiiitelolca inyanm ya mbutuka^ pal lb, awenc kunoiva 

atongwodono “ Nane nalembela Iiiyarua Uagngiik atongwcdono 
** Tuwheno kuHchbiga ukatwale Usuwi aniitikik, Waniwhcna 
m|>iika kultchinga, usiiwi aniekitc pa iiidiJa pa! a. anyaulile dono 
“ Ukapilikaaa watnkuta, unable, kona akalola atiatila ”, Uauwi atele 
“ Eb ”, Usiuigula aniwhena mpaka muha lichinga ntwet^ liyanga 
kiiniotaba, Palipilikcne usuwi anikuka kiduk aUwcDC liwde liyanga, 
abitiyema kiilala pan.venje, Iiyaiiga likapita kuniotekcla kula, namngb 
aka Ilka kiiuatab upala kuUlambilila kubwa. Pabebke usungula 
amncwcla kuchi “ Ilainbi idpata munjib kwa iiiWAiiangti ", Kwatiiba ! 
nyake wablambilila chi hi* Aninyakula aniwhcna kadiki, uwino uauwi 
nmtonyite iukombe [Juliwala* Ueungnla pawene kupvrctcka anyahitc 
pabi kiibka watukuta, nawe usuwi animliigangu mpaka wakTjniwt'b 
pawde liHr Usunguln atiimwaililanya liu kubka iilituma* Usuwi 
palitutwimcliU] nanga paiuwenc uaungula iudila ya whcnelele jialihidib 
aTLllondola lyayu, mkoclidyo uaungula adeugUe chiuniba pikeb, Aukite 
usuwi kuchi" Wako ukawde auikulcmbela nangu ? ” Aukite iisungula 
kuchi " Jsikaweb nangu, niAVctn tuukilc niadudi kukaya tubacbila 
chthako cha disuwi, Tuweble dwiiwi nynno na mchcchc, iblyalile 
yimq kutiuiiUi kiuni. Kuchi wa llknimi ukawela wako ? " UaiingulQi 
auichenia kuchi ^lacbihakc ! TJsuwi wa likumi ayooo Kupilikana 
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nyitu Eloon ", Jluhl, papiUkt'ne usuwi tiwib katukiita mAvaii«la 
kwAwe kuniieka usungtila wapona na unttuL>a kula k\:^anaive]e kiih^ an, 

5. 3ItANO wake NaK-ADIMU SA AiVAMAIIAKU N'A MN*EMDA WA LIWELU 

Papawjdya niwana wn liwclu mnemha, awck im ananiahaku. 
Anamahaka wala aikuuimbidya mwana aya kangana kula. 
Lina^ngp iduwa mkumknniola pak* Xakadimu kubepi inapeDicIa 
apde panango pako. Ayula inwana wa liwelu yuhi mkimbaj awadiwila 
mweiie Nakadimu. Bahi Xakadimu kumudya mwana yula kucbi 
" Maukuluivattgu uboluka kwachi ? ” Mwaaa mkuimba kuchi 
** Tiihuma kwihaiac kuhcpa upcngeleee, tubuma k^ihamc kuhepa 
upengeleco “ ^tukuliiwangu kumba ngoina * Kalenibwe-lembwe- 
(erabweade, kulembwc’lembwe’Icuibwcndu, kacbi ridinduj kacbi 
nubbin'I a ’ Xakadimu pachindtnda m kacbi Ij^mbwcnde m kachi 
lembwende", Na wala waiia wala iiiikusulupukanga kutEikntanga 
uiwauda wa kwao, Ulianiba rnkukumbulana aaamahaku likuwa 
iiiimeiic kuwhenu kuwila nawi mnemba wao wa Ihvelti yula kunakwcla 
kuwila umaLa mmnandi mula, mkukomola kuwiLa Xakadimu kuwEidva 
" Alsukulqwangu nyoLoka kvracbi Kuiiiiba kuwila kucbi " TuUuma 
kwibamc kuhcpui tipettgciecCj, ttihqma km ihame kubcpa upcngclee ". 
" Aljiukiiluivangu kumbwa ngoma * k'uleIqbwe'lcmb^;^'e-lembwendc 
kulcnfibwe-lembwe-knibwctide, kulernbwedembwc-lembwende kacbi 
udJnde kacbi rnblundaj kulembHre-leiiibwodembwende kulenibwc- 
leuibwodcmbwcnde ’ 'V Xakadimu pachiting’enadya mnandi wacbl 
“ Kachi lembwende kacbi leiubwende ”, Wana wakaduba jmkucld 
ating’enedya chihi mnandj kuicka awakamule wanawatava imig’^ande 
mwakc. Babi^ Xaka<limu fjawutadiie mng'arule kuwbena k'una- 
wakuinbula sAVakc kutema ditig^uni Anakadimii wobe. Xa nyuima 
mnno watta wala wakatoioka. Pawatoweke mng^ande mgla mwawele 
ding^ur> akatwaia yida mwana wa liwdiu yula kqwayaiula awake 
wohewohe, Xa ulinda akawamowa kqtaya m'cbilongo mng'ande mula 
mvvake Xafca{iinvu, Waukile pukaya wakahirnana iia Anakadimu 
wobewohe* vvawde kuholoka wuyakwilc dingkini dyao iiikuwaudva 
kucbi " Aflukuluwaugu iivoloka kw'achi ? ” Wana i^imba chikuug'u 
ucbioiQ, Na Wala wana w'ala wakapata indila kupqndaiia iiau 
wakapita. Pawapite pakaya Xakadiniu achimula ing’ande yake 
nanga Inikodya wanii, wakauitwala mwene Xakadimu wakamwalala 
wakanitang'una wobewtibe Anakadimu, pakuchi anilambila, Xa yula 
mwaua wa liwdu ytila akawapata akongi^'e wawii i nkaikala nan, 
ivumnjpa pakuwa aniwapa indila ya kupona. 


NOTES ON KJMAKOKDK < 

6* Mtano wake Mchehe nawe Usungula 
Mchehft na ii^gngiik wapiti; kulumbita wawclck ingknga. Bahi, 
idu^va uliteiida pin, auktte usimguia kuohi “ Wepo mchelie katwale 
luoto u!a Wambn iduwa. Bujii, uicheliK juiiwliena kupapata iduwa 
watemk moto mpaka iduwa pii, Usungida luuno nyuraa, ing'anga 
akatang'ima weka kumwitaa richeker UHaniba inchehe akauja 
mi>iika kwaaawele usungula kuchi " Muto uikauweue nduiu Kuka 
usunguJa kiichi ** Wc^po nichfihc 1 ukalula niutOi ul^kils opopo . 
Mchehe aniudya kuclii " Iiig^anga iwi kwachi ? Uauogula atedouo 
Aniholoka mkoku mkulungwa kungnyoha, nangu nikatila kuneka 
ivatwala ing'anga watang'una Mchehe anutikila kuchi ** Elo 
Waniuya inpaka kukaya, usungula b^awe oa mcheche kwawc. 
Mckehu alindirawike kulilambilila kuAiiwula mutwe kuchi “ Nangu, 
mutwc uuapwetcka ’^'4 Bahi, ahclcke usungula kuchi Kdembela 
kuiialola mchehe mutwu Pakomwole kwake mchebe. amkodidyo 
jilcle iiig'andc. Uaungula aiuliol<»ka rapaka panango anihodlka " Hodi 
mg’aiiide Fapilikene mchchc nang'c ITodim '* kunawitikila. 
Aninjila ing ando aiikile mcheha kuchi " Wepo usungula pakaya pane 
pokav ele wanu wakniteleka ohakula^ WLiiu wepo whena ku^matimbe 
kalye ding'ou^', Usungula kuebi “Elo”. .\iiiwhelm mpaka ku- 
^matimbe usungnla anikwcla muha. Muiio nyuma mchehe anitwala 
niacliili kulipaka mu'mill kumpapata usungula, arakodidye awele 
muha aweie nikulya ding'ou. Animudya " Ding'ou diwulya wako 
dyake naiii ? ” Usungula akanamba kunyaiigula, mchehe anltwala 
tnnaDdi kumpanya. Bahi, usungula akatila, Bahi, mchehe anilLhinga 
medi kunnlala uwiuo, \isungnla auiholoka kuchi “ Ku'matimbe kula 
kwakomwcle inyama apekeie mnchili auangupanya, bahi, nangu nitila, 
heki, inyama wene namkumbukila, natukamekaandala. 
Uliamba kanji kaya kanawelc pepi, pawcle ing'ole ya akongwe, aukile 
mchehe kuchi " Usnngda, tuwhcue kung'ole Waniwbena, usungula 
akaniAcile ndunda kwgmba na mchehe akatnwile Iikungwa. Ataiidibke 
usungula kwoniba kuchi “ Pakul 3 -a ingkinga weka, pakuilya ing'anga 
wcka Aukite mchehe kwomba likungwa kuchi “ Uwachimpanj^a 
kuhimtimbe uwamtenda narnachili Bahi, aukite usungula kuchi 
" Mkaiubi wako wuchi dachi pakwomba ? " Kuka mchehe 
nawinang’e kuchi “ ilkambi wako wuchi dachi pakwouirba i ” 
Wflknlindimukana kupanyana, wanu waniwakamulanga bikudya. 
Mchehe kuchi “ Ayu alilc ing^anga weka kungwima nangu Na 
usungula kuchi “ Ayu anaiigupanya nangu ku'matimbc Bahi, 
waukile w'anu kuclii ** Winn, bahi, |>akuchi mnahimana w'a ulamba 
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weka Walcahapukana kuleka wawhena kwao, usungula kwawe na 
mchehe kwawe. 

7. Mtaxo wake .Mchehe nawe Usunoula 

Usungula nawi mchehe wapit« kulambata mu’nyitu, waniwhena 
w’akodjdye pa’kandike inyania. Bahi, mchehe pa'komweic, 
alindimwike kusululanga majujuli, mehemite usungula kuchi “ Xangu 
wino kulambata uikawhena, nguhiyala ngulokota diyong’o pahi hipa 
Usungula atedono pakunyang'ula “ Lukou Iwako wako mchehe, 
nangu ukaDguko<lya ngulele pa’ndila unangutang’ima Mchehe 
anitahuka kuchi ** VS ako unalambila ”, Wanitahukana mpaka 
kukaya. \\ anilala. Uliamba usungula atwete cbitumba cha uchi 
kulimiminila mu’mili kuneka wasululanga. Aniw'hcna mpaka pa'ndila 
|>ake mchehe ya kumawelu akalala m’ndila mula. Uliamba uw^ino 
mchehe awele nikuholoka alongene na a^lyawe pakomwele pa'ndila pala 
amkodidye usungula alele, namkukomola namkumw'ona usungula 
anunite, awahaulile adyawe kuchi *'Inyama yangu, nilokota”. Waukile 
adyawe kuchi Kulambila ! akaw’cle usungula ayu ? Kuka mw’cne 
kuchi ‘‘ Nanga 1 mwenu adyangu mkamaite inyama ? Kwa dachi 
usungula, tenda inyama, hoti nguyedyo ngulole ”, Bahi, anitepa 
kutwala lulimi Iwake kularaba mu’mili mwake usungula, kuchi 
I^xx) kunowa ! wachi chi usungula anunite uwila, uniona chinowa 
inyama yene 1 ” Waukile adyawe kuchi ” Tuwhene wako I usungula 
ayu . Bahi, akauka kadiki, uwino kuchi ** Wepo adyangu ! tuleka 
inyama ajxa! Usungula vra kwachi akachinuna uwila ? Hoti, 
nikayedya kuwila ”, Anilamba, anilamba uwino atedono ** Kunowa ! 
ndembela kuyakula kumawelu nikakupule ”, Adyawe watedono 
” Kona akulembela yakula ”, Aninyayula mpaka paliwala kuno 
majujuli wiisululanga, anichilamba uchi mu’mili mwake usungula. 
** Achi I kunowa jamaa I inyama ayi inipunda kununa.” Aniwhena 
mpaka kumawelu aniteina ding’uni kutwala moto kukambania 
pu’yakile moto animtwala usungula kuchi amike pamoto. Usungula 
animuka, kuchi Mako mchehe! uke wacliidono, nangu wako 
nikakutang’una! mwadachi hambi wanangutang’una t ” Ukite 
mchehe kuchi ” Mayika kununga kula Akh ! unitulisa halarau ”, 
Bahi. kutahuka kwake mchehe kukahila iduwa ulila. 

8. Mtano wake Uhimba 

.Munu yumo alangite ding’awanga, bola iduwa wawhena kulaml>ata, 
akawolala dinyama wawika m’nipomla, akawalala wawika m’nipondo. 


NOTES ON KiMAKONDH! 


aiuuka kuwhciia muyn. Mwno nyimia aheleke ubiniba kuikala 
jMiwele dinyaimi pin kunnindiliJn nii^ etie iJinyaiiia. Pahiibke mwene 
muuu vuln amkodidj e ubiinba aikclo pamwetie alcinbtila kukutukutAr Kiilu» 
auldta uiiimlia jtnirin liina kiifhi '* Unatukutfi I uyji E \ ul Hi iimn U 
aiiiaya. Pau)’it€ ii1iun1>a “ Tumbula ^knyauui dvakoj, 

niaiioha uuing'c iwuig»ij tiiuwem; utwala nynma uwJicna nayo \ iila 
muiiu aniitildla, imituiubula dinyauui dyoliedyobe kiitwaJa manoLa 
kumupa uhimba, niwcjic kutwala nyatua wekft kuwii^iiii nayo k\vawp* 
Aiuwhpna kukaya uanga kuhauia, kuiiiudy'a adyawe nanga Icuhaula. 
Ulianiba akjiwhetia kuwiU ciiikiiiig^a malbga clia lido^ kmnkcuJy'ft lai^v ila 
ubJmba aikele* akatunibiiki, tnaiioba kiimup. Wakam’ffele k'ukaya 
advawc wanivi-ilia kudii" J^undu tuwa cbalunio, nikaiiole uiimpa nianoba". 
Uliamba pchiuka adyawe watcdono N^elo- tuw'a cJialiimo * ^ Aytila 
Bniwalinibidya kuchi “ Ulembela kuwhe&a kwochi ? ” Uyu kongwe nanga 
laihdUilika^f nawe kongwe a^v'd!e ua chitumbd. Waniwhena kuwalnla 
dinyan^ dijnbUi^ watiiwhena kadiki wamkodidyo ukiiuba aikala^ Uhbnba 
uainkuona adyai^'e wawele ixa chitumbo, atonga^edtjiio Ndo, dinyauia 
yakiiLi UD^wcne, hck], uangu ngiilcimbela uwatumbulE adyalo, chiwelfi 
nikatl mimda uning’e^'. Yula iiiimu anikaaj^na kiichi “ Anial wuchi 
dachi ? ” Kudu '* Ngut<!dorLO|, jnyaraa twala un^wejie, nangu ngulcmbela 
chivi'ele tuuiLda mwa adyalo " (waniba^ libongo). Ayuia uiutiu awahatiHle 
advawe kucbi ** Unalola adyangii 3 mwenii mpunda nikartanimbidya 
kudu uaide, mnga kup^liknua. Pilikana rumo, cliabaula wiaa uhimba ", 
Adyuwe ate wapilikaufl umla, k"uwa mkukutA, Aakite iihiniba kudu 
Tunabiila upehi uniag^e ”, Wamtahukatm. Uwimi usangiila p^e. 
Usungula aniudya kucbi Muclu dacbi diitahukam 1 " Aukite yula 
munu kudu “ Ayii ubiinba acbidono Y^Atumbula adyako utw-alo 
chiwele mkati tuuada, uning'e, nangu pTukabuIub katumbula. Kona 
akalcmbcia auAtumbule diwcdo ”, Aukite u^ungiila ki-ichi ” Achl t 
mchinyaula manganya tihiuiba” Utimba kuchi Babi, 

aukite u^unguki kuchi Watumbuk adyako wepo, uniupo, uawe 
uhimba iitumbije liuoba lyako uning’e nanigu rigutaijg’une ”♦ TJhimba 
akapilikana cihatongwde iisungula auiniudlya kticlii " Wudii dachi 
uiningida 1 " Uaungubi atedoDO ” J^guchidono, ayu awatiuiibule adyawft 
libongo, akup wako uhunbaj ntaiig'ime; na wako ubhiiba utumbnle 
linoba iyako uaing''e naiigu iiiutfigula ngtitaiig\ine ”* Bahj^ idiimba 
|)apUikciic u%vila watongola u^itmgula, akatukuta mvi'anda kunoka munu 
nawe Uiiuiigula akamwinganga uhimba, nanga ktimwona kuwila, Kuleka 
miinu wawbeoa k^waiiTe t»a adyawe. 
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9, Mtano wake Uno^amue nawk Unvijia 

tTi^'ninbe apcug^e eblDcmha ua urn'iiua. Bahlidnua lirtioi ung^nm1>e 
anlwhpTia kiinadinnga k^vake unylnui, unyima atdeke uwali kutaulila 
nikalak m nmyudi kutaya m^sahani. aayanlile imgknibo kurhi 

VVhtaa ing^mide kale uwali Ujng'i^ibe aruwhena ngkode akodidye 
uvt’ali watculile nikolala. Kulinga kumpya naogA kuwlukanila^ AnilOiV^ 
mpaka kiiiRDtakcla rukati iiikalala kunaiiieya nikukw'ela kuviik 

kumotekola pavvelu kiilihidyu nmyudi^ Arutpoda UTsila wakweLa waiiio- 
tokela mkati oiktUaU wamej'a uwali mikwda waMotokda pawdu mma- 
lihidya mnyudi. ^iidlaga uwila mi>aka iiwali akamalila, anikakwa medi. 
Pamalidil<» akaiuila kuebi ‘^Nabgu wino mwauda kw€Hii, kwakdl^'* 
Pakomwele kwawe aollala maduwa matatu, iduu'a lya mck^lie tmy'ima , 
azuiika kiiwh^na k^i'aka ung’anibo kimachonga^ Pakoniwale uug'ainbe 
ahiiijit^ mguku kutdcka uwali kumtelpkela unyima. Bahij pakava piik« 
mig'ambe pawelft muto pepi pokaya, Bahi, atweto moto kutaya walii 
kuleka jwdii pawde licbili mpaka leu muto. Bah ung'arube aniteula uwali. 
Pamolidile aiiyaulilo unyiina kTichi ** ^Vlipna kokalaue modi kumuto* 
uyide ulye uwali **, JSald, ujiyiuia auiw'lieiia kukalawa kitlJiiga kuwlienaT 
uwitio rnakoiiiQ yaiiibakalaziga, pakomweic kuwdle uwali makono vaheke- 
]cuge kuwila. Akaiiya kuwila mpaka kumuto kunakaiawa, kukonudii 
kukaya inukono nyckdei^ge kuwila* Bahi, nnyima akadoba kiichi *' Naug\i 
Wfio baliin uw'ali mkatamw-a Kuka uug'anibe kucM ** Wako kw'enu 
wangut^uUle uw'aU nikalala iiani wangumaito kuchi nakaw'dc ua cbiuign^ 
watendile naniocli lupaso, nani paugutendile namadi kutaya moto 
m’indila ya kumuto Ikihi, chil^iwa chinambo chao pakiiclii wathi- 
tandann hipuso. 

10* 5Itako wake BAfitm naw'k U*nquku nanume 

Paw'de munu nikongwe. IVDcongwa yula akacbiwcleka naaga* 
Pamdiunbile wondolo mkutaya cbiluDgo, mkutumkiJa lipapa, kwikak 
miedi cnitatu. Pauihunukula cliilongo mwodi wa tatu ktuukodra mmele 
mwali nikuti m’chilongo miiJa. Bahi, yula uiAvali yula kutwa niuiga 
kutwa, madengo yako kutunga chimia. Jknaheleke mniiine launposa, 
yula mnuinc yula amamae w auinyaiiliJe kuchi " ilwanangu pumposa a pa, 
kuteleka akakauu*k!i udulu, madeugt> yake kutimga cbuuia. Ukalcmbda 
wepo* ikanawc upano ninnlohiflye nimwene mwamiugu ”, Ayda mnmae 
kuchi ” Nnnga I ayu akaraale kiitdeka, naugu kwetu nguwdo na aliuubu- 
waiigu ua wnjjwangu wmupawa, waoatdcka kuningX ayu uangu bola 
ngwikanawe tu babi”. *\yula muuiuo nuuabi anmyahila mpaka kwuwc, 
pikauawc mwedi uuk>, pikanawe mwodi umo cliakiJya amhulula kuteleka 
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W]pwn\i-e m alunibu vrakfi uwamufHi walya, niweuc ^vatungji chumps. 
Bahi, yiJa mminie kuwhem tncbiliako, anyokwe yula mnmne wat^'ete 
mpuDga kuunipa yala rakong^ve akachitwa jula kutwa. Pachitwa paJa 
wachi “ Chooo, cbooo, kwetu nikaciiitw'o- Choo^ choo, bft'etu nikoiiiitwa 
BaLi, Tiila nikongwe mkutitimila pahi no nitulj na muliL na vihclo vyolae 
vikatitimilo j>abl. Yula ouiumis mchihoku awefe mkulota mchihokao ktiya 
kukfonola pokaya pala kiimidya kuchi " Adyangu wawele kwachi ?" 
Kuckl wonii watitiniUc pahi”. Ayiila nmume Inikagono 

nuiiiabaiUilft chibakoo cha adyawe. Kutdeko wala wohckuchenia woim 
vs'akuwhcna kiiioaliaulibi cliihako'a wobowobc wala nanga pawakani<*kc 
kuiiakaula lululu. Mkoncka inguku kachi Ijnga chiilombela kuiuibaula 
tulule/'. Uugiiku mkTikpugowda “KokoUkoo! namanjanjoli* naman- 
janjali, mwanda niwbcrMi TiHmanjanjalk nahautn kupcla, namanjanjali, 
nahaula kupcla nariianjanjali, kiipcdile Abaruti, nainaDjanjali, mtwawe 
akapoli, mtwawe akapali, nanionjaiijab apit* inchihako, opite mctibako^ 
nanianjanjali, koknlikoo, kokoUkon, namanjanjali wawcya^ii naman- 
jan jali 

JlkukoTnola I’takaya pa^nyokwc pala kubaula kuchi Baruti akapaii * 
Ajiyokwc wauiudya kuchi ” Efidllc kwaclii ? * kuchi Atitimilft pabi ■ 
Anyokw'c watedoao ‘^ydeko* tukalole iia'titiniile mulongana mwe- 
mpaka pokuya kuiangulo kuchi Ajia patituiula . Bahi flnyokiive 
kutipiila ingopotU kiitaya Ikiruti ^Tila nikubuhuka ua vinu vyohcvyobe 
vyauaivcle iiavyo, kuleka wanita'ala mwtjtio Likolo wawbeua nawe kwiiwe^ 
uloinbl inkuhapukona^ 

11. Mt.^no wake Luhenoo ALustumVAKE 

IjiihenRO awdc na alumbuwake wowili, bahi, iduwa limo waukite 
aiumbiiwake kuchiNdo tuwbi;ne kii cbinemba ■\ Babi ankitu Lubcngo 
kuchi" Kani nalembela kulougaiia ”* Bahi alutabuwake wala ^ranirtibidya 
kuchi " Tukatamwa ktilongana iia wako Luheago Aninaniatila kucbi 
Nani naida". Bahi, alumbuwake wala wanitukubi kuneka w^ka 
pakava, nawinaagc pauvunia anilcndola diuyaj^. akomcla paka) a 
alumbuwakc, lui Lubengo wakouiola. Kulauka m^'ho kulcla indila 
warnweue Lnheugo woida. Bahi wanUioka kuikak. liulo wanitclcka uwali 
kuwateleka wali wala ktdya. Bahi, child waniwalangub ing'aiide yoke 
Nakadirnu kulala. Luhcngn wanitsandikile pahi nikeka kuklila, alumbu- 
wakc wala waiiionoluoao, Lnhengo awde nieho. Babi, imw-ito Nakadiniu 
pa'chiiianda kutwala chijHila cbake kiinola kudu w'ahinjc akongne wala. 
IJahi Lubengd anilak-atuka pa'rakcka pala kuctii kuluuia. Bahi, Nakadimu 
ppUikene aniaka miuika pawdu kubuma ing'andc mub. Bahi, Lubeugo 
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Akaiviniilii akmbuwakc kiichi “ Tuiivlieiie kwetu Babi wnkavvhena kwao 
kuneka Xiibidimu wachclewa wnnu Hyongg lyake 

Liihengo. Na alumbuwake kuleka iiV^embHcla Luhengo kimohl kuwa- 
wbeaa, nanga kuneka pakuchi awapohidye kwake Xakadimu. 


VL Mtano wake Mwaka sichiwa 


Mtmu awetc na mwanawo luiietiiba. Atataka na anyokwc wakjihwa 
kuneka mwarm weka. IMu, m^vuaa yula wabanika nauicne, anemba 
ai^'awe akaw’beiia kungsiniv kmmpanyn, cbaktilya akapabi^ kuponeki 
cLihi cluruluk^ Rjihi, kiuwa [\mo wuheleke awake kuebt TawKene 
pa’nyitu tqkahacbilo matawala ADiitikUa, Wniilwhetia pa’nyitu 
wanitcya dinjau dyan kuhacblla, aludipuka lotawala, kiiwalala mwana 
nicbiwa. Kulipuka yunjk kuwalab uyoyu, Wakaayo anemba awawnj 
ivomkopoka kuneka mwane wakuta, U1 Lamba wakawhena knwila kiiwalala 
ayula, wainkopoka kuivIEa. Idiiwa linji auk itc mwann mchi^va kuchi “ Nelo 
tmvhene tukahadiilc ninyitu mula ^vaitiba ktiwelo lidembe iya atatake 
na aaybkwe, Anemba awawe wanjitikiia kuchi Tuwheue **. Wani- 
wheua mpaka waoikomola pa Iklcnibcf pala, aiiiwahadiU awake kuchi 
“ Ikabngn polii, tindiwak pahi, ndembek koka tuwalale matawala^ kona 
iiikacUoiia chuiu uchihuuna mnatukut^ krtka Anemba awawe 
waniitikib k:uchi “ Elo .^iwene aniiinba:— 

“Chahiiniaa, chahunma^ ataba." “ Xgondo byajn, ngnndfj UyAya»^^ 
^V^achiudeada mipji chahiivaEia/* ** Ngundo liyajiTa, ngondo liya)*B^" 
Kuwdaja mtawala wangu.‘^ Xgqndo Uyaya, ngondo lij'aya^” 

Kutwak kundxikonyok/* " Xgondo Hyayaj ngoudo lij'aya." 

" Kuebi wepo ukawelc iha wabita.” “ Xgondo iiyaya, ugondo Hyaya.” 

Atatako apite kunambawe.” “ Xgondo bj'aya, ngondo byaya.” 

** ChabumaA, chahuinao, tata.” “ Ng[>ndo Iiyaya, ngondo liynvafK>.” 


Balii, uwtDU ahekkc nyongo pa^Jidenibe pak kulEda paid kulidjinganga, 

Kuchi Xanga tnnatile ’ ’* Wakaikala upak 
XyoiigQ Ilk ubimule pa’lidcmlje pa 
Akauka kunaiinba palidembe pa anyokwe, ukahiuna nyongo 
Akaiiiilia kuT/ink:— 


anetiitia mwawe kuchi watile, 
w'awtde mkndor^k dlng'nhi niak)i>no, 
atatake. 

napanahigp ukalidiiiganga pida. 

Oharoilaa, chamika, tata/* 

“ Wachindcmk mipa chabwana; 
Kuwakk intw4da wangu*^^ 
Kutwak kunibokonyok,” 

Kuchi wepo ukawde na watata/' 

*' AtAtako apite kunnntbawe/^ 

“ Clianiikaj chamilaa, taCa/' 


Xgondo liyoya, ngondo iij,Tiya,” 
Xgontio Iiyaya, ngondo liyaya/’ 
NgoQfb Iiyaya, ngondo Iiyaya/* 
Xgondo Uyaif’a, ngondo liyava/’ 
Xgondo Iiyaya, ngondo liyava,” 
Xgondo lij-aya, ngondo UyAva," 
Ngondo Hyaya, ngondo liyayooo, 
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Wikiiuka nuhoiigo tcu warn il a anoniba ^Tihewolni pia. Akoimbii lai wiU, 
mihongo ikawhcna jiahi kuHhinibila. Mwona nnbja nipaka kukaja. 
AVene wana wapite kun^ito kiinuitlya Awako kwachi i 

Ntt^oge mivaua mchiwa kukana kuchl KwaJi. ijanga wangnlokile \ikula 
kuinayitu **. Wanilolela mpaka iduwa pii, kulolda mpaka ngwce uUamba, 
Wakalikwa k'liwbeim kiuialaihiya Uiaiiga. Ibanga atccloao ** Mwaaa 
mchuva yoo aniwaplba a^^'ak'e”^ KuwhcEui lainamudya biitikila kucbl 
“ Wino bola aw'de na mwanawc ahunilo mtuniwa aoing’o ”, Wakaliumia 
bob niimii mhinn^'a bimtuingk kiileka wawhim Jninoaclembo ^aiiiumbo. 
Kuwila ^Tulioloka aoemba waJa wawheiia nao kukaya kwa yiiwawo. 
Mw«ie kubka wapata isratuniwa wad^nga Juwtingo wikala Qa wpnu wake 
wawa iHiijunga, Kuhanika kivake kiikahila kuwa fukidung^va isweno 
kaya* 


13h MtANO wake USUNOtUl SAWE Mchehe 

Usungula apcngeoc chinejiiba rawe mchehe. Balii, mcbehe apite 
pa'luhole kunakamula imbodo yakc ubbuba. Bahi uliimba mkiitelcka 
wala wohe namene, kucbi ”Xdembek wanu wamaite kw'oniba ing^ole 
yangu”* Kwka uhimba kuchi ‘*Kangii nguleoibcla w’aJra Tncheie na 
iisungula mwimbe ing'glc yangu All kit* uichehe kwimba kuoliidong 
"Twanipita mnuhgle kunakoinfila pakaya kunakannila imbcda v"oo 
m m Kuka usuggiibi kuchidono “ Urn wen* utenda kwimba, kwnmba 
ubvone kwachi, iitewnlya mmib wako woo m ni ”, fkihi uhmiha 
akanikemeka kuchi ayg ni achikanmla dunbedo ch'ake, akarnkamiita 
mchebe akandnmga. 

14. JItASO W, 1 I£E Uso’OKU SAW'S UsUSCULA 

Ung’uku nanuiUL- apcngen* chineniba nawg uwujiguJa. Bahi, aukile 
nng nku kuchi ” Wepo tisuii^rbi pulembela kiiida k-wetu nitondo, oniba 
ihud kok-a nikumale knchl uwcin mknholoka Bahi, u^ingnla aninka 
biwhena, panawandikile kuka’i'a, usnngula anitivnla iJiud k-woniba. 
Bahi, ung'ukn papilikeao iliuti kutwala uiutwe wake kujiiha m'Jcnapa, 
kulala pa chituta [lala. Bahi, aniwalaila adyawg ktichi “ Kona akaliolcka 
imngiila kachi mutwe upite kulonga ing aiiya, ninaiigule chihi wola wno 
akimibile ", Lingula pahebke kujnkoch'a ung’ukii able jjala, kiiw ndja 
kuchi (liainam ? " Kuchi ailyaw* “ .Mutwe wake npile kiilunga iiig’amra, 
aiiilailii, chihl kuchi "kona akaholokti usting-ib atwaJa wnJa akumbile 
kachi mutwe upifce kubaga uigbnv-a' ”, Ustujguk ak-awJiena ing'antk 
kiinanibila wak. Pamolidile aniwiiliiila adyaive kudii ”Koaa akaholnka 
nvaalite paliarnba aide^ kona akaholoka nnwitiange ombe ihiiti nane 
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ngiuniile kiidu awde akuhdokaliahi. lujunpula imchih^ka kundib 
kiila, uiig^iiku muno nyunia mkukoiigtw'da kiichi " kokolikoo BaLi, 
usunj^a akaitikila kudii Kwdl ayaiijawutigu apite kulaiiga iag'anya 
wiiMj aoiuya Buhi uog’uku namuuc kuliamba aniwliena, pachiwaiidikila 
pakavtt nawiiumg'e akaombo yaka ihuti. Usungiila papillkcnc ihuti 
akawatuTua an^alvba laickl Twaki jmJiedo mngucbckete loutwfl ukaloiigp 
bx'anya, nimweiie Tigulaclye pa eliituta ” . Bahi anembii wanitwala Liiibe<lo 
kiicheketA paniclckcte mutwe, imingub anihwa m mutwe 

uiiihwa, oaii^ta pawapitc kiilonga ing^auya tidiilu. Pakoinwde ung^uka 
aniuclya kuchi " Usiingulii palele pda ateiiida chamani 1 ” Kuka 'vranu 
kiichi '* Akiiyedidye vrako inadudL» ate mutwe wako^wako wnpite ktilonga 
ing'^anyaj bahi^ nawinang^e nalo payeiUflve* Bahi aiuhwa na nmtTve 
uiiihwji'\ Ung'uku akakam kunhi “Mutwe wungii-WBiigu akapite 
Inilonga ing^auya udulu. oapikite m'kwafia w'ala nanga ponachckete 
ndulu. awu njinga w'akc mw'cns ”♦ 

15 . MtANO wake UsUNQULA NAW'li Uko^.vmbe 

Usungula navra ung'ambe wanilambltana kudii “ Tuwhene tukapakule 
uchi chipeda chake uhimha"» Xuka ung'ambe kuchi “ Wcpo uaui^ula 
mchenie ung^oudehoti uwheueukapakulenaw'e ", Fawapitekula iisungula 
m ung’onde wakw'edile muha m’diipoda mula^ uwino alidckc mw-enc 
uhimba kiichi “ Wepo uliant upakula uchi w'augu t ** Kuka iisungula 
kuchi “ Yaagula wcpo ung’onde kachi ’’ nupa UDg'oiide * PaVangwile'pa 
ung'onde iiJa inkumotaka kuwita paki mkanva niwake uhimba. Uhimba. 
akaiutang'una ung'ondc. liandiia lyake u.?iingiila kuwhena kawilft kw'ake 
ung'ambe, ung^ambe kuchi “ NVlo longaua. Jiawc unibutuksL, akapakule 
nawe^’, Mkulongafka iiawe uinbutuka mpaka umula muha m'diipoda 
mula. Uhimba kuhuloka kuwila kuwudya kucLI “ Wcpo ulioni upakiila 
uchi wangu 1" Kuka uaungula kuchi “ Vangula w'qx) iimbutuka kaebi 
‘ittijjft umbutuka ^ Umbutuloi kuyaagula kuchi “ Mi pa umbutuka". 
Uhimba kudu “Sulupuka iiikulolc”* Pa-Hulupwikc umbutuka kiiliyela 
nikauva mwake ubiiuba, akamtang'ima kumtemb myania pakumnila 
uchi w'akc. Ijuiuba lyakc uaungula '^kawheua kuwila kwake iiug^ambe, 
ung'aiube kuchi “ Neio nichemc umbawula uwe nawe **, Usungula 
kumdiema umbawala ni|}iYka ktmakwek muha mub. Bald »jiiw ene uhimba 
ahdeke kuchi “ Wepo uliaui 1 Kuka iisuitguk kuchi “ Kndiit ^ Mipfl 
mubawala Und^aw^da kuchi “ Mi|ia umi^awnla Kuka uhimba 
kuchi “ Sulupuka nikulole ", Umbawahi minakusulupuka kuliyda inkauya 
mwake uhimba akamtang'una. Bahi^ ustmgula ahimike lutambo kwawe 
kuitg'aude kuyida kunmuikila pahi na cld|>eda. Eahi^ kuoa akaisupuka 
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touliii W4it4im'ika imiklodo, kuwIi^iiA kunamtitokda kwaive laing'imcle. 

liduwa alyo akawhena kiLhanioboiiiB iin^^anibc kaclii “ Ndo 
tuwh«ie Wakauka nng’anibc miwje usiingiila wakawhena kiuiakwda 
iinaila lu'chipeda. UMiino ahclekc mwrne uliiiiiba kuclii ' ' Apaktile uchi 
in’chipcda ckangu nani ?" Xiika lusungqla kuchi " Kachi niipa 
ung’aruiK'", Kiika uiig'amba kuchi Nanga, km;hi ^ Mipa uiiunguJa * 
iJahi wanitahukana mpaka kuka oaungiila kuchi “ Wbio ning’e lutambo 
lyaagii nilipambililej nguwhene Kuka ung^ambc kiichi “ Tnlipambilita 
towohewnhet tuwhcae ”, M|jaka wakallpambUilc wohcwohc usuD^Ua aa 
ung^ainbc wakawhem kvvao. XJbkuba aoilolela paLi nanga pawawend 
kuwUa, akauka mwanda kwawe. 

Translation 

1. The Tak of ihe Pt^hm and lAe Small Child 
(Once) There were people {patitjawa, the Ktewahili /nJiituica) 
who went to the forest to hunh They went and came acros^d. a python 
lying (the phraao in Kma^ahiH W'oukl be Jtu^'ujlu chatn amalala : i7e£e, 
perfect of -f-tiki). (Note that the ordinary past and perfect tense may 
have a relative meaning: “ which lay/' or which had lain down 
^^^^en the people am veil at the place where the python lay, 
it caught them and swallowed them. They who were in the village 
{pnsffc/c, the i*nat tenite of verb ** to l>e ” used, in relative seinie — 
“ they who were") expecteil, they did not come at all 
patwhekke ndut» ; the iianga ” makes the verb foltow'ing a negative ; 
the pa hero is the po.<wiblc tense, and so with the negative it becomes 
" they ivere prevented or " it was not possible for them to come ” ; 
ndulu gives the idea of completeneiw = Kiawahili knmtre)^ in the 
morning other people w-^ent again to that place and again came across 
the python lying, and it caught those (.leople and swallowed them all. 
At their village they (the people) became finished by the swallowing of 
them (by the) python. Finally (I'WiAi) there remaino^i one womant 
that woman was pregnant. Then that woman bore a male child. 
The child coming out of the womb asked, saying " Where is my uncle 1" 
(.'Jiccfe kirtichi ? is the past teiLse of the verb “ to be hot 

appeam to be userl in n present seruse.) The mother replied : (for 
Kuuka and Kachi see notes on pp. 161, -16-1) * " He Ls not here, he Iieuj 
been eaten.” He ai*kefl again,, saying " Where waa he eaten ? “ 
(She) said ” In the forest", 


I refennCos to Bufldin, YoT. II, Pari )Jl. 
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Thiin thftt ckild aaM to tlic mother {Note the objective prefix 
fw-, here the ptural is U5e<l for respect), saving **' I want ft wan to go 
to the forest and kill a ‘ changa * (SwakiU, Komha} and bring it 
(oj'de nacJifj ^ “ that he may come with it ”), The mother went to look 
for (ihdeHiiie/n ia frequently uaed with the meaning of to look for or 
seek) a man and found him, and said to him (Note the change : the 
form really is umntnhauUh, but wi before h become® ntf^ ami thus 
see p. 419) tlo and look for a ' changa ^ and bring it”* 
That man went to the forest and looked for a ** clmhga ; he found 
(one) and killed (it)^ to the village went wdth it^ and went and gave 
it to the child. : twj w'ith the sense of motion ; see notes 

on the inEinitive, p. 463.) The child said ” Xow take off its skin, that 
I may put it on rny head ”, They took (it) ofl and put (it) on hia head. 
When they had put (it) on his head the child said ” Now 1 want n large 
knife that you may give me They looked for (one) and gave him. 
lie took (jfirt^c is pa.it form of frmM) the skin, of the " changa ” and 
wore (it) on (his) hQa^l and the knife (in his) hands) (and) he told his 
mother paying “ Follow' me, let us go. show me the road which the 
people followed”, (/imputei relative f, “which,” referring to the 
road.) They aroee, his mother and other people, to show him the mad. 
They w'cnt into the foreat three days, the fourth day going a littlCf 
now they saw in front a large snake, the python lying. 

Tlic people were startled, (or made aa if to run: htcJti tpatile — 
the kiKhi here appears to have n meaning of ” seemed ” or “ made 
aa if ”); he forbade them, saying “ Don't mii ”. Those people sat 
down. That child himself pas.s(^l belore to go in front. He went and 
stood, the python and he also strjotl there. That child took hi® knife 
and carricfl (it in his) hand. ICow he heard the python saying “ You ! 
child 1 Swear and say where have you seen a tiling in the forest 
change and become a stone lying flat ? ” : descriptive 

of a thing lying flat on the ground.) And he, the child, said " You ! 
p 3 'thoii t Swear and aay where have you seen a chikl being bom with 
wlute hair on his head f ” Then the python said " You 1 child ! 
Swear and say where have you seen a thing of the forint change and 
become a Ftone Ijing flat ? ” That child aaid “ You [ python ! Swear 
and say where have you seen a child being bom with white hair on Hia 
head ? ” Then they argued, and the child aro^ and caught that 
python and took his kmife and killed the python. There the pvtbon 
died and he cut oijen his stomach inside, then all the people w ho were 
awaUoweil came forth, all of theni come forth. Then they returned to 
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the towh s£w note on p. 4r* I ) jiM the people were pleased when 

their relatives ramc. And they took, every man, a slave and gave to 
that chilch afterwards they built a village, 
ap|tcarw to mean ” just Iwm 

dihuU flia/Mf mW, white hair on his head ; the child was wearing the 

skin of the “ changii ” (lemur), which is rather light-coloured, 

3, Tfit Tiik of ihe Efefdiftnt oad the llttre 

An elephant cultivateil {nUtnUe, past tense of the verli hiUiitft) a very 
large ganlen and planted vikota. The riioto floiiriahwl exceedingly in 
his garden. One day a hare came, the owner was not there, he was in 
the village. Then the hare went into the garden of the elephant and 
w'as eating the The elephant himself came and met him eating, 

he asked him saying Tiie garden you arc eating, whose are the 
vfki>ta ? " Then the hare said (for use of aitkiitt see p.^ 4dl, notes on 
AvifiJto) “ Mine, I myself cultivated (it) this year The elephant 
said " (It‘s) my garden The hare said “ (It^s) my garden ”, and they 
argued (and the hare) said Kow you I elephant, look for the people 
who saw yon cultivating, and as for me, he who saw' me cultivating 
U God ”, {iracJiiTvHwm [ibuiU, see note^ on Relatives and Participles, 
pp* 4SO and ; ntniriiifinffnt, ** I or me ”, used like as for me 

So the elephant went to gather all the animals (^fnarcaArvuihufa na, 
see p. 463)^ and the hare w'ent and caUwl an ape, and caused him to 
climb above, and wliite ante he placed below, a tree. In the garden 
there was a large tree, wliich stood in the middle of the garden, 
(n'idirntfc, past tense used in relative sense,) So the ape climbed 
up means, literally, ” he caused himaell to climb up,” 

‘h- is the reflexive particle used with the causative form of the verb 
AMii'irefn); in the branchea there he placcfl liiniaelf, and the white anta 
they rested at the foot of the tree. Now the elephant and hia animals, 
came to that place, and the olepliaot said ” 1 eay! yon animals ! 
whose ia thla garden ? ” The animals said **' A^oura, elephant ”, 
(Il'nJto wepo really means ” your own ", i+e. implies that there ia no 
doubt about It^) 

The elephant said Now, do you hear, hare I ” The hare said 
“ No! wait that I may ask God* 1 say, God! apeak truly! whose 
la this garden ? ” (Note, generally, hiufn fioti “ wait a little ”, aehi 
” 1 aay 

Then the ape (ffiftiVc, from verb limiha) above there said “ The 
owner of the garden is the hare. Do not cheat him and take advantage 

TOL. J(l. PAKT I. 5 
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of tis snuiHncss, Tlie owner of the gorden is the hjire. Reply, my 
people down below there ”, Now vraw heard (mfiuitive, used in jiarraiive 
sense) the white anta below there t ** If #fia.” “ 1 hear, the owner of 
the garden is the bate, 1 hiiar.” Heard below “ 11 (Hero the 

ape appeals to the white aots^ and evideotly pretends to hear and 
translate the Wo/aa of the white aotti aa being the reply,) 

So the nninials arose, saying ” The garden is the liare’s^ bear what 
God says And they arose and left the hare taking the garden. 

Hut he who cultivated was the elephant himself, has companion 
cbcate<l him in this wny„ Afterwards he dividetl with the ape, and they 
built their houses in the garden, eating the food of the elephant with 
hbs eompanion the ape. 

a kind of millet which liaa sweet stalks (Zulu ini/e ?)■ The grain 
docs not appear to he used except for beer-making. 

3. The Tale of the “ Unjantfit " 

There was a man, that man was an Unjanya, and the Unjan^ had 
& daughter w'ho was very l^ea^ltifuL All the men came to ask (for her) 
in marriage {hiton^jdjia from kutou^a to 5[>eak: ”, not t4J be confused 
with the Kiswahili w*hich generally means " to acrluce ”)- 

The tinjan/ja himself said (ucArWorm, see pp. ■Hk3-'l) “ He who seeks to 
marry my daughter, let him go to the garden, raise up the millet wdiich 
has fallen down with the wind ” (H/eniiefa here has the relative sense 
“ he w ho seeks ” ; diniottrvke used in rebtive sense = ” wdiich has 
fallen If he is not able, my child he may not live with 

Then a pig came, saying “ I want yoiir child to live with her **. 
Then the iiii/eirrjju paid, when be replied " Oo to the garden and riiLse 
up the millet wliich has fallen with the wind ; if you are able* come and 
live with herThe pig went to the garden and went to the forest 
with hb nie to cut |Kjles (trees). \Vhen he iiad finished to cut he 
retumwl to the garden and plated the poles there. He took ft jiointeil 
stick to flig a. liole and took a jkiIc and stood it up and filled in the hole. 
Now he tried to raise up the millet, then came tiie wind and knocketl 
dow'u the millet, (he) tried and the aanic thing bap[>encil (jtacAi h-iil<i 
cha, idtoinfttic, appears to mean “ the same iss before "), and he ivas 
beaten. He returned to the \dUage and told the unjan^t saying 1 
have tried that, I w'as beaten {uanga jtaiiffiihulipile i tutHffti is negative, 
jn- the (XHisiblc tense: “I vtor not able to he able'’ = *‘it is 
impossible ”}. The unjanija said Very well, now go your way; you do 
not get my child The pig w'ent home. 
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Then came many aomiAk from the forest to try j it was im|)osflihle 
for them. Kow csuie the hare, saying “ I want yonr child that I inny 
Live with her And he {ujijawjft) tokl him the same thing [Mcftiaio 
oneness”, and so “the same tiling saying “ Go to the ganlen and 
raise up the millet, if you are not aVjle you will outlive with my child *** 
The hare went up to the garden and turned asiile into the forest 
to cut his hark (a iMirticular kind used for mai-ing ro|>e), and he twisteif 
roi>e. \\^len he had (inished lie set a trap for f»artridgcs. When he 
had fiiiLahetl to set the trap^, then came a partridge and was trapped 
and he caught it. Now ho saw his brother-in-law coming from the 
village ; so he took the [lartridge and gave him, saying “ Take the 
partridge and give to the fathcr-in-hiw that he may cook ; when he lias 
(inishc<I to c-ook he may eat the flcsli, the gravy let him put lu a 
split stick and put aalde for me So his lirijtlier-m-law said “ At 
your place do they do this ? ” The hare said “ Ych, wc do ”, So he took 
the partridge to the village and gave it to his father^ aaying “ Tliis 
jwirtrldge your Son-in-law gave me in the ganien saying give this to 
the fttthcrdii'law lhat I^g may cook, the fleah he may cat, the gravy 
let him put in a fl[fht stick and put aside fur me The tinjaitga said 
“ Tush t fio they do thi^ ut his place ? I wdll wait that he may try 
himself that wg may look When the bare came from the garden and 
arriving at the village, he asketl “ 3Iy gravy have you put it in a split 
stick i ” The unjan^ Raid “ We ate waiting that you may put it in 
yourself that we nuiv lookThe hare said " I want this gravy that 
you may put it in the siilit stick now The went to the forest 

to cut A stick iiml split it nicely {slti -—■ nicely, or in a pro|ier way) and 
took it ami set it upright in the ground, ami he trhid to put in the 
gmw, and it w'sa spilled dowm ; he tric*l again, trie<l again, no! (nuia/a 
here means “ he failed “ Ah, i say, hare I hive you done this one 
day at yom place — to take water (Ih^uid) and put it in a split stick ? ” 
The hare said, when he replied, “ Oh. Mr, Unjanga, have you done this 
one day at your place, to rabie up millet which has fallen by the wind ? 

^ If (AocAi) you have raisE^l up millet which has fallen down with tlio 
wintl one day, then, to-flay you must put gravy in a split stick. If you 
have not yet put gravy in a split stick, then millet you have not yet 
raised up one day at all ”, So the was beaten, and took his 

ebikt and gave lo the hare to live with her. 

Note.—C ompare with this the Chinyanja tale, "The Chief of the 
Kuka and his Sondu-law,” in Captain Eattray'a Sojik F*Ak- 
hre, Shyrieg, and Satujs in Chitojfinja. 
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4* A Sifor// qf tht flare and the Leopard 

Tl>ere waa a |>cr»on, and that pL-rson was &n elephant. The 
elephant vreni into the foreat and met a hare, who hatl cut a pith 
through Etome and wa,^ jumping to settle theTO and jumping 

from there to settle here (op?^?r'i7e^ past tonsuj used in relative senae 
of the verb kupniidn ; Mtamha, a ropC'like creeper which groHS 
till over the Makonde country, Jianging from trees like festoons ; it 
is Bometimes very thick and when cut gives a fatrly generous supply 
of water). 

When the elephant saw him doing thiSt his heart was pleased. 
Then he told the hare, saying “ I want medicine which you treat 
yourself with, to become small, and I want that I may become hniall 
like you The hare said “ The medicine ia not difOcult; lie down 
that Imayslice off all your flesh and take it off, and I shall seek medicine 
that I may anoint you; yog shall become small like me”. The 
elephant replied, flaying “ AH right, I consent The hare took leaves 
and laifi them dowiH, the elephant came and lay down. The hare took 
his knife anf?" sliced all the flesh off tlie elephant and left the elephant 
only bonca. He was torturetl by the sun. The hare took the flesh of 
the elephant to make gravy to eat with his boiled rice. 

The elephant was iu pain and sent the unandfda to follow (fetch) 
the medicine at the hare's. When he arrived he said “ I, my uncle 
has sent me saying ‘ Go after the mwlicine ’ to day, he is near to death ”. 
The hate said “ Now, wait for food first, to-day I want to bring it 
The waited for food. The hare cooked the rice, the gravy 

(was) of the elephant. Ttie anaitdaht found it pleasant, the flesh of 
the ekpliant, and said “ Ami I, I want flesh ”. The hare aatd “ Let us 
go to the hill and kill The unandala replietl Let iia go They 
went up to the hill, the hare ha«l prepared a road from the top of the 
hill to the bottom. Then he said to the umnduia “ You stay here, if 
you hear them running don’t dare to look, if you look the animal will 
run aw-ay”. The unaridala rcplietl ^‘All right”. The bare himself 
went roiuid the hill to the top, and he took a stone and knocked it 
down to pass rolling to where the unandula was, and it crushed the 
head of the mtaMt and ho died there. And he took and carried to 
the village. When he came to the ullage he took off the flesh and ate 
it. :\lany of the animals from the forest came, and many died, till 
now came the Jeopanl to follow medicine, (the elephant) saying “ Now, 

1 am nearly dead The hare said to him " Wait for foil ”, and he 
agreed. He cooked the flesh of an rnbatuka ; when he had eaten, the 
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leopard found it pleasant and said And I, 1 want flcah The hare 
said ** fiCt U 3 go to the hill that you may take It The leopard agreed. 
They went up tg the hill, the leopard stayed m the road there, and he 
(the hare) »aid to him If you heivr them mniiiiig don’t look, if you 
look they vvill be startleil ”, The leopanl said “ All right The hare 
went to the top of the hill and took a stone and knocked it down. 
When the leopard heard it he tnrnctl round to look and saw it was a 
stonOt and he drew’ aside and lay at the side, and the stone pasded 
and fell down to there, and he got up and lay there uiul pretended to 
be dead, \Mibii the hare came he was pleased, and said " Now' 1 have 
got a munjfUf for my child ", Behold ! hia companion was pretending 
thus. And he carried him anil went a little, now the leopard stuck his 
claw' in hia shoulder. The hare, when he felt the pain ho threw' him 
down and ran away, and the leopard chased him till they arrivecl wdiere 
there were some ashes. The hare scatteietl the aahea and caused a 
dust. The leopard, because of the dust of the ashes, did not see the 
roaii in w'hieh the hare went. When it wils tlnished ho follovvetl his 
footprints, and he met the bare w'bo hail built a cAtunihi sat there. 
The leopartl came forward and said ** Are not you he that [ am looking 
for ? ** The hare came forwanl and said " Not I. We came from our 
village a few' days ago hunting with nets for leopards. We have killed 
nine leopards, there renraina only one to make ten,. Surely you aro 
the teoth ? " The hare called, saying " Kuntors! ITere is the tenth 
leopard ” (a^oew used in the chose to call the hunters = " here he ia \ 
thus ej:plainLng the echo, Elrjoo). The forest was heard (replying) 
“ Efooo So when the leopartl heard this he ran away home and left 
the hare safcj and the ele[ihant, there where he was, died. 

Munjito — Swahili k^nzu. 

Chiun^i — A screen used in liunting. 

5. TAc Tah of tlic Jiti tmd Girla and the Sick 

There w'aaonce a boy and he waa sick and bebadskters(ciitafiio Anjt'N» 
really girls before they have been Initiated, hut here means sisters)* 
These sisters forbade the child playing there. t>ne day they went to 
the place of a jin to gather fmjiefijele (a sort of fruit) which were at 
his place. That sick bo_v sang, and the jin prevented them. Tlien the 
jin asked that child raying “ 31 y child, where have yon eonie from 1 
This child sang, saying " We come from the jtfriAaHie (a place where 
a 'i'illage once stood, often used as a camping-ground for travellers) to 
gather we come from the kituihame. to gather upcn^lecc ”, 
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“ My child boat thft <1nin:i, *' Kulefuhtre-hmbice-tewhrtvndf (imitatian 
of the drum), Kuit'mha!i:~tf:mhirf-let;ihiirif{Ii>:, ktirht tjdituie, A'rtrAf 
tnbhindit The jm doing thw sakl “ Le^nbiirtidf, eay letNbtrende 
And those children tlt?woiRle<l and ran away and v,ent homo. 
(A[>iMirciiHy tlie jin dancer to the dnim and the children get a chance to 
escapon Note, whiyulupubatfija, the jdurftl forme^l by adding -nf/a 
to the end of the verb ; mihjmht = “ descend," also httuhttfjntjd. 
See p. 163.) 

Next day there gathered a very large crowd of girls to go again, 
and their sick boy, to climh up the t ree agairii. And again the jln came 
and asked " My chihi^ where have you come fmm ? ** And again he 

Sang W e cc'nie from the to gather ive come from 

the hcihauw to gather My child, beat the ilrutn 

' hilendfipedembteedtrmbimndej hdembicr-ffimhice-Iembipendf^ hdcmlnrf- 
fembn^dvhtiircnde, karhi ndinrfe, laeJti mhhtndu hikmbire-lembtre- 
lemhiPTfidCj^ hil^mhnvdeHibttf-Iembirpnd *'The jin, ns he was going 
round the tree, said 'VSay kutbirendcy pay And the 

children w'er<* tired because he w'cnt round the tree in this manner, 
and he caught them and plaeetl tiieni in his hoiLse, Then the jin, 
w hen be fiad jiut them in the house, be went to gather Ids comfianiona 
to cut firewootl, all the jins. iiTeaiiw-hile tliase children ran nwm\ W'hen 
they ran away, in the htuiae ttiere were Home clothes and that sick 

child lip clotiicf! all his corapaTUona, and he cut their hair (shaven off) 

and put it ill a vessel inside the hoiisu^ of the jin. In the village they 
met with all the jina, they w ere enming cany ing their firew ood and they 
asked, saying " Tify children W'hete have you <-onie from ? ” The 
cliildren sang the aame as before. Ami those chlltlren got a way to 
pass, and they isissetL M''heu they passed, the jm opened his house 
but did not find the children []>coplc) ami they took him, hiuideK 
(jin) and killed him and ate him, nil of thV jiria, because he deceiverl. 
And that sick rbild he got two women to live with him, he was given 
them because he gave them a road to escape. 

C. A o/ fhfi fff/ena oad Hare 

The hyenn anr| the hare went to hunt, and they killed a gninea- 
fowi The Him was sinking, so the hare sniil “ You t hyena go and 
bring that fire (that is, the sun) {iafenda jmt, descriptive of the 
sim setting). So the hyena went to follow the sun, thinking it was fire, 
till the sun disapjicared. Meanw hile the hare ate the guinea-fowl him- 
eelf and withheld from the hyena (wipoio nyiam = meanwhile, lit. 
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" tLere beliiad Xi?xt mortiinB: tbp hyena rctumetl to whero the 
liare wns^ ** I huve &e+>ri tbts lite tit all + Tlae liar#? said 

" You ! hyena you did not lotik for the fire, yon loft it here The 

hyena askoil sayinjj " Where La the giunea-fowl I Tlie hare iuid 
“ A large wild aninnal came jmcl friglktened me, and 1 ran away and left 
it (i^iie animal) taking and eating the guiaea-fowl The hyena said 
''All right They retitriie*i to the vilJage, the hare to his, and the 
hyena to hin. The hyena began to pretend a sick heaikche, sa^'ing 
" Mv head is hurtingSo the hare rinne twuung I want to go and 
aee the hyena’s head When he arrived at the islace of the hyena 
lie found him lying in tlie house. The hare went up to his place and 
knockeil {hodihi^ a verb made from fiodi), 

“ Ilotii, house. ” ^\‘hen the hyena hcarfl, he replied to him 
" Come in He went into the house, and the hyena said You t 
hare ! there is nohody in the place here to cook food, now yon go 
to the ganlcn and eat some bananas *\ The hare said “ All right 
He went to the garden and cliiiihed up. Meanwhile the hyena took 
soot and covered his body and followed the hare. He found him above 
eating bananas, and he asked him “ Those bananas which you are 
eating, w hose arc they I Before the hare replied, the hyena took a 
stick and beat birm So the Imre ran away. Then the hyena bathed 
himself in water and went and hiid tlow-n. Xow the hare came and 
said In the garden tliere, there came an nnimal covered wdth soot 
and beat me so f ran away, but I remember him, I know liim ”. So 
thev reateii. Next day, in another village w^bich wras near, there was a 
women’s fiance, and ttie hyena said “ Hare ! let us go to the dance ”, 
Tliey went, the hare tcMik a mhittdfi to beat, and the hyena took a 
{raltititta and Ukun^ica are different soils of drums), Tlie 
hare started to beat, saying “ I was able to eat the giiineadow'l myself, 

I was able to eat the guiiieadowd miTielf ” (/w, the " able ” tense). 
Then the livena heat the tikuu^tifa and said “ Who was l>cating him 
in the garden disguiseil with soot ? ” Then the hare came forward and 
said ** I say 1 what did you say when you played ? ” Then the hyena, 
and he said “ 1 say! what flid you say when yon played 1 ” And they 
began to light, and people caught hohi of them and asked. The hyena 
said " This jierson ate tbe guinea-fowd himself and left none for mo ”, 
And the hare said ** This person l>eat mo in the garden ”, So the people 
came forw'ard, saying “ Now^ that’s enough, because tricksters have 
met together ”, And they separated and w-ent their way, the hare his 
u'ay and the hyena hi-s way. 
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I. Afboiher Si&ry of Ihe Fitfem mid the [fate 

The hare and the hyetiR went to hunt in the foteai. they went and 
came to a place where meat was rotting. WTien the hyena came he 
began to drip aativa, and cahed the hare and sai(| " Now I do not go 
to liujitf I remnin here to pick up the maggota down here The 
hare said when he replied ** Your greed, hyena; if you meet me iv'ing 
in the road you wUJ eat me The hyena denied, saying *' You are 
telling lies And they argued till they came to the village, and thev 
rested. 

Next morning the liare took a gauir] of honey and poured it over 
hia body and left it dripping. And he went up to the road of the 
hyena s garden and lay in the road. In the morning, now came the 
hyena, he was coming out together w'ith Ids wife. When they arrived 
there at the mad they came across the hare lying ; and arriving, and 
seeing the hare that it was fat, he told his wife saying “ It^a my meat, 
[ will pick it up Mia wife said " Liar ! is it not the hare ? ” Himself 
said “ No f you my wife ! do you not know meat ? Why should the 
hare make himaelf meat 1 Wait till 1 taste and see ”, So he bent 
dow’n and took his tongue and licked the body of the hare, and said 
“ Looo ! this is nice {sweet), what sort of hare is fat like this ? Have 
you seen (or felt) how aw'eet the meat itself is ”, His Tvjfc said ** Come 
you ! Let us go; it's the hare ”, So he returned a little, now he said 
You wife ! we ace leaving meat here ! where ia there a hare fat 
like this ? Wait till f tasto again And he licked, and he Uekttl, 
and then he said “ It's nice, ! want to carry it to the garden that I 
may take off the hair ”, His wife said ** If you want to, carry it 
And he carried it on his shoulder, the saliva dripping from him, licking 
the honey from the body of the hare, I say, fellowa ! it^s siveet! 
this meat is exceetlingly fat And he went to the garden and split 
firewood and took fire and prepared it. When the fire burned he took 
the hare that ho may put him on the fire. The hare aioac and said 
You, hyena I Mid you not say M ! you 1 I will not eat you' ? \^Tiv 
now are you eating me ? ” The hyena said " Althougli it was so nice ( ?) 
ah r you made us eat forbidden things ”. So the argument (or denial) 
of the hyena finUhe<l that day. 


8. *1 ,Su>ry of the Lion 

There wsa a mau whg hr«i dogs, every day they went to hunt and 
idled aidinals, ,,lacing them in pita, and killed and placed in pita 
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{Upondo 1 = ** hob ” or " pit and himself went forn-ard. Meanwhile 
there cjuiie a lion and aat where the animals, were to wait for the owner 
of the anlmalj?,' Wlien the man came and saw the lion sitting there, 
when he saw liim he wanted to ran. So the lion prevented him, and 
said “ Don't nm away, come tiock The man returned. W hen ho 
returned, the lion said " Cut oj)en your animab, the liver give to me, 
you yourself take the meat and go with it The man agreed, and 
he cut o|>en all the snuiiab and took the livers and g^ve the lion; 
hinLself took the flesh only and went away with it. He went to the 
village and did not speak, his wife asked him, but he did not tell. 
Next morning he w'cnt agaLu, the same thing happened aa yesterday j 
he came across the lion sitting again, and he cut open, nnd gave him 
the livers. He came to the village, his wife was vexed and aaid 
To-morrow we shall go together that I may see to whom you give 
the livers (ineM cAafumo, “ we Mihail be one ”). Xext morning, 
when he got up, his wife said “ To-day we shall go together ”♦ The 
man forbade her, saying “ Where do you want to go ? The wt>iTian 
was obdurate i now the Tvoman w'as pregnant. They went and killed 
tw'o animals, and they went a little and came acrosa the lion sitting. 
The lion, seeing that the woman wras pregnant, said Todlay 
the animals take yourself, hut I want you to cut open your W'ife, that 
which Ls Luside her give me The man w'oa astounded and aaid 
" What! what do you say f " He said " I said, the animals take 
yourself, I want that which is inside your wife ” (that is the 
The man told his wife, saying “ Do you sec, my wife 1 I strongly forbade 
you, sayiDg don't come, you w'oiild not hear. Now hear ivhat the lion 
says His wife was frightened at thhj and was weeping. The lion 
said “ Cut open quickly and giv'e me ^Vnd they argued. Xow' 
suddenly c.anie the hare, and the hare asked What is the quarrel I lu^ 
about i " The man came forward and said “ The lion sajirs ' Cut 
oj>en your wrlfe and take that w'hich is inside and give me. and 1,1 am 
not able to cut her opem if he wants, let him cut her open himself", 
The hare said “ I say ! did you say that, Mr. Lion ? ” The lion said 
Yes ", Then the liare said “ Chit open your wife, yon I and you, lion, 
cut out your liver and give to me that I may eat itThe lion did 
not understand what the hare said and he asked him saying “ What 
do vou say, hare l " The hare saifl “ I say. let this man cut out the 
unborn child from his wife ami give to you lion, that you may cat it: 
and you lion cut out your liver and give to me. the hare, that 1 may eat 
it Then the lion, w hen he heard this that the hare said, ho ran away 
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and left tlie nmn and tlic Iiare chaHiiig him. They did not acc the lion 
again. Aftern'ftixls the man went home with hb wife. 

D. *-f Tfih flf the TortoiJiC find the 
.V tortoi.se made friendship with a monkey< ho One day the tortoise 
went to gossip at the place of the monlkey. The monkev cookeri finesi 
and dbhed it in a Air/rt/o, and the gm vv he put in a phite. Then, he told 
the tortoise saying “Go to the house and eat food The tortoise 
went to the house and found ff>o<i dbhe^l in [Maples gives the 

moaning of this word ns eifting lu^sket ”* Such or similar huskets are 
used for serving jiorridge]. He tried to take some, hut could not reach 
it. He eliiubeil up till he fell iiLnidc the nikfihla* be took a handful 
of food and eliniherl up again till he fell to the outside and dipped it in 
the gravy. He did this again, climbed up till he fell inside the 
took Home food, climbed anti fell outside and dipfieii it in the gtavy* 
He was discomfortLHl thus till he finished the foo<h ftn<l he washerl his 
hands with water. Wlien this was ftnishefl he took hia leave and said 
“ Now I am going home, good-bye ”, ^Vhen he reailicil home he 
slept for thtec days j the fourth day the monkey arose to go to the place 
of the tortoise to gossip. When he arrived the tortoise killed a fowl 
and cookc^i food to set it before flit, to cook for) the monkey. Now at 
the place of the tortoise there w'iis a river near, so he took fire aqd put 
it to the grass ami left it there on the gmund at the bank of the river. 
Then the tortoise dlsh«] up the food. When he liad finished he told the 
monkey saying “ Go and wash your hands with water at the river, and 
come and eat food ”, Then the monkey went to wash, he tried to go, 
now hia hands were dirty'; w'hen he arrived where the food was His 
hands w'crc dirty again. He returned again to the river to w'ash 
his hands, when he arrived at the villuge his hands were dirty again. 
So the monkey became tireil, and wild “ Now' that's enough for me, 
1 don t W'ant food ”, Then the tortoise said “ You at your place 
dished up food in a nihaUih and you knew' that I hsd no size, you made 
a joke on purpose. .4iid I, I was able to place on purpose fire in the 
rcnid to the river ”. So their friendship ilied because they played each 
other u practical joke. 

iO. The Tale of Barnti ami life Cock 
There wois once a Vi'oman, aud that woman did not bear any child. 
She tlug HOtne clay and jtut it in a vessel and ooverefl it with a potsherd. 
It remflineil for three uiontha, ^Vben alie iincovere<l the vefwl the 
third month she found a girl had grown in the vessel. Now that girl 
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iilid not iJOiind gmiii at nil liL^r work uofi to string beads. There enme 
ft mnn to want her in mnrrlag^, nnd her mother told tint man saying 
" Mv child you want to niarry her, she absolutely doqw not know how 
to cook^ her work is to string beads. If you want to niarry her, Uve 
with her here thnt I may look after my child myself The man said 
" Xo ! (it is trie that) she floes not know how to cook, (but) at 
our iilace 1 have my sister, and my nieces are there, they rook to 
give me, it's best that I live with her. that s all '. And that 
man took the woman to his placet he wa» able to live with her 
one month. He was ftblc to live with her one month, the food his 
sbter and nieceSi w'ere able to cook and give them to eat, herself 
she did string Iteada. Now, the man went to hunt, and the 
mother of the man took some rice and gave to the woman who did 
not ]H}und to pound. When she pounded she said “ Chooo } chxio f 

I did not iKJtind at home, r/jooo / ckooo I did not pound at home 
Then that woman sank into the earth below’, and the mortar and the 
pestle and all the things that were there all sank into the earth beneath. 
That man at the hunt was dreaming of a misfortune ^ and returned. 
When he returnetl to the village he naked, “ Where ift my w ife ? ** 
Ami the people saiil “ Your wife has sunk beneatli That man 
w^as aHtOTiishef.i to tell of the miaforlune of his wife. And he made 

II lot of beer and called people to tell of the misfortune, all of them 

w’erc unable to tell anything. Then a cock came in sight (and the man) 
said “ Try what you may find to say that we may sec Then the cock 
crew*: »anMTiyn»/n/j, tJOHPonjVtnj^rrh, he went a journey, 

mfnanJtiiijnU, 1 s|jcak of Iteing lieaten, muMujanjali^ f speak of being 
beaten, itamanjtmjoU. of Uariiti being beaten, nmmnjanjdU, her 
hnshunfl was not there, her husband w'na not there, UiJmnjijitnjnti, he 
went to the hunt, lie went to the hunt, nnntanjaniali^ kokold-oo. 
Ji-okoiifcfM, mirnatijattjali 

And he w ent to her mother's place there to tell, saying Baruti 
is not here The mother uaked saying *' Where has she gone I 
(And he) Raid " She has sunk liclow The mother said “ I^t us go, 
that we may see the place wdierc she sank ". And they foliow*ei:i 
together to the place there, and he show ed her saying " She sank here 
Tlien the mother made tin offering and placed it, and Earuti came 
forth and all the things that w ere with her, and after%vaids the mother 
herself took her and went w ith her to her place, and the mairiagc w as 
di=wM>lvcd. 

1 cAiAfrtaa: “ huEit'* = : pfrlwipa an ml4<ilLk)nlll play on arorda* 
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1 ], TAifi Tale af Luken^t and his SUtefS 
Luh<^ngo had two flitters, and onts day kis arose and said 

To-day wo go to see some frienda "* Then Luhea^ aaid “ And 
I want to go with you But his sisters forbade him saying “ We do 
not want titju to come w'ith na, Luhengo But he would not consent 
and sail:] “ I am coming So hia sisters ran away and left him alone 
in the village, and he followefl after in their tracka* His aiatets arrived 
at the village, and Luhengo arrivetl also. They turned their eyes to 
look in the road and they saw Luhengo earning, so they left him and ho 
reniained. In the evening they cooked footl and ate. Then at night 
they showe<] tlieni the house of a }in to sleep in. They spread a mat on 
the floor for Luhengo to lie on, and his sisters slepL hut Luheugo was 
awake. Then the jin arose from the bed to get hi« knife to sharpen 
that he may kill those girls. So Luhengo got up from the mat there and 
said " It hurts So the jin, when he heard he aroMc and went outside 
of the house. So Luheugo wakened hLi sisters and aaid “ Let ns go 
home ". So they went liome,. and the jin was too late (or he failed) 
to cat the people because of Luhengo. And afterwards his sisters 
w'anted Luhengo everywhere they went, they did not leave him, 
because he saved them from the jin. 

12. The Tale of the Orphan 

There W'as a man had a son. ITiii father and mother died and left 
the boy by himself. Noiw that boy was very much bullied j if he went 
to play w ith his boy companions they beat him, and he got no food; 
he was saved by eating the leaves of the eafuiava. 

One day his companions came saying ** Let us go to the forest and 
net mataunla ” (smaU. animab a little Uirger than a rat, with bng» 
pointefl lijM). And he agreed. They went to the forest and set their 
nets to catch, and out came a and the orphan killc^l it. 

Another came out, and he killed it. And they returned, and those 
boys, hb companions, robbed him and left him crying. 

Next day they w^ent, again be killed, and again they robbed him. 
Another day the orphan arose and said “ To-day let us go and hunt 
in that forest Tliat was where the groves of his father and mother 
were. And hia companions agrcttl and said “ Let ua go jVnd they 
went till tiiey came to the grave there, and he told hia companions 
saying “ flit down, kneel dow'n, I want, after, that WB kill Tntitait;>(ihj - 
if you see anything coming out don^t run then And hia companions 
agreed, sayiug AH right He himself sang. 
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(Tbe folloiAiii^ 19 a song by the 

coinpaDionB^) 

Come fortlj, come forth ^ fathfir 
They treat me like an uiferior 
I killed my 

They took anti robbcti me 
Tliey aaid you have no parcnta 
Your patents have gone to 

hinanibaite 


boy^ with chonia flung hy his 

Ng&iida Uyatja. ii^Jido U^aifti 
Ngonda nffnndo lifjatfa 

^goiido iiyn}ja, ngondo fir/oyo 
Ngc^ndo lifjaij* 3 , ngojido Ugaga 
Ngcftido Ugaf/St ugondo tigaga 
iV^a^o Ugaya^ ngondo ligaga 


Come forth, come forth, father. jV^on^^o Ugaya, ng&ndo Ug^gaoa. 
{^■gatuh Uynga means a war with a lot of people, probably refers to 
hunting. 

KuintmbmrCj the [ilaee where peojJe go when they tiie.) 

Xow* came a snake from the grave there, and Jay down and coiled 
itself, and the boy^ wantei.l to run. and he aaid “ Do not run And 
they sat there clapping their hands. That snake came from the grave 
of his father* And he arosse and sang nt the grave of his mother, and 
a snake also came from that place and coiled itself there* And he sang 
again:— 

Swallow, swallow, father. 

Them w*ho treat me like an inferior 
1 killed my 

They took and robbed me 
They said you have no parents 
Your parenta have gone to 

kiinamUitK 


Ngotida ttifiiga, ngoftdo Kgaga 
Ngffrtdo Ityaga, tigond^ Ugfiga 
Ngotido Ugagct^ ngoiuio ligaya 
ygotido lifjayat ngando ligagu 
,V^jido Ugfitji3t figondo ligaga 
*V^Jwfo Ugagaj i^iufo litfuga 


Swallow, swallow, father 


Ngoftdo ligaga, iigondo Hgayaoo^ 


And the snakes pi. of nyon^o) arose and swallowe<l up 

all the boya. And he sang again an<l the snakes went and dug them- 
Belves in helow. And the child rcturiied to the village. The parents 
of the hoys went to the forest to ask him “ Wliere are youc com¬ 
panions \ " Anil the orphan denied and said “ I do not know, they 
left me there at the forest They waited (or expected) till the sun 
fieti they waited fill the dawn (pf = sunset, w^inw =- dawn). Then 
they arose early and went to consult the diviner. Tlie diviner said 
The orphan, he has hidden his companions ”. They went and asked 
him, and he replied and said " Eveij man who has a child, let him 
bring forth a slave and give me ”* And they brought forth every man 
a slave and gave him, and they went to the graves singing* Then those 
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boys came out again aufJ they went to the village to their parent a’ 
hoUifesH Hbs trouble was over, and he became the chief of a village. 
He himself afterwards acqtiircil slaves, and they built a village and 
he lived 1 there) with hb people; he was a free man. 

13. The Stortf of the hhre and the fft/etna 
A hare made friendnliip with a hyena. Tlje hyena went to an 
uncleared plate in a Sehl and took the axe of tlie Uon. the lion 
cooked a very large quantity of beer and said ** I want people who 
know how^ to play my song (or dance) ”* Tlien the lion said '* I, I 
want you, hyena and hare, to sing my dance Then the hyena sang, 
sajung “ AVe went to the unci eared ]>hice in the field and we arrived 
at the village to king an axe —ifoo »i m Tlien the liare said " You 
yourself are Ringing, singing where you may feci, you endanger your 
body MOO m m Then the lion knew that it W8.s be who took his 
axes and he caught the hyena and imprisoncil him. 

1-1. The Tale of the Coci; ond the Hare 
A cock matle friends with a liare. Then the cock said ** You hare I 
\Sljeii you w'ant to come to my place the day after to-morrow, fire a 
gun that I may know that you are coming Tlicn the hare arose to 
go, and when he drew near the village tine hare took a gun and hrffli. 
So the cock wdicn he hesird the gun took his head and hid it under bis 
wing and lay on the dust-hoap there. And he orderwi his wife and said 
If the hare comes, say liis head has gone to collect a debt and show 
him that l>ecr that he may drink ", ’When the hare arrived he came 
across the cock ]}dng there, and aaked saying " What^s the matter ? ” 
His wife said *' His head has gone to sue for a debt, he ordered me thus. 
Baying, when the hare comes take the beer and give hint to drink and 
say that hia head has gone to sue for a deht ", The hare went into the 
house and dranli the beer. When he had finished be ordered his wife, 
saying " Ti\dien he retuma tell Idm to come the day after to-mormw', 
and if ho conies tell him to fire a gun that I may know that 
he is coming ". When the hare arrived in the rosd there, the cock 
behind crew' saying ** kokt^ihoo Then the hare replierf and said 
“ Truly my companion w ent to sue for a debt, now^ he hue returned 
Xow the cock next day w'ent, when he arrived near the village and 
be also fired his gun, IrlTien the bare heani the gun he flent his 
boys and said “ Take an axe and cut off my head that it may go and 
sue for a debt, aiitl for myself, lay me on th c d ust-b ca p ". Then the bova 
took an axe and cut off his head, when they had cut off his head the 
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hare and the head died (alFo) s it did not go to collect a debt at all, 
\\"hcn the cock arrived he asked Miyitig The hare lying there, what 
h he doing ? The |»eople replied ‘‘ He imitated you (what you dkl) 
a few tl^iys ago; be said that your head went to sue for a debt, aiiil he 
to-tlay was able to imitatfi+ So he died and his head filed (also) 
T!ie cock denied nnil said My head dif! not go to sue for a debt at all, 

I bid it under my wing i I was not able to cut it o|T at all. This is his 
own fooliihdcss 

15, r/fc Start/ of tfie Hare and the Torioi^e 

Tlie hare and the tortoise cheited each other saying “ I^ct uh go 
and take out tlie honey from the hive of the lion The tortoise said 
You hare, call the anfj'ottde first that you may go and get it with him^\ 
When thev w^ent^the hare and thewflo'oriidticlimhed upto the hive above* 
Now came the lion bbnself anrl said " Who are you, taking my honey ? " 
The hare said " You reply^ utiyonde, ami say * It‘s I, the un^'ande ^ ”, 
When the uti^onde replied he fell down, again into the mouth of the 
iioin The lion ate the unfande* 

Next da^' the hare vveiit again, to the tortoise and the tortoise said 
" To-day go with the (a kind of antelope) and get it with 

him And he went with the itmhatnhi up to the hive, and the lion 
came again and asked saying " Who are you, taking my honey 1 ” 
The hare said “ You reply, and say ‘ It^s I, the ^ ” 

The ti¥nb}dttkii rejtlied ** It'a J, the vinhutuka Tlie lion said ” Come 
down that T may see you ”, Vilieu he went dcnivn the uinhutahi 
threw himself into the mouth of the lion, and he ate him like meat for 
eating hes honey. 

Next day the hare went again to the tortoLie. nod the tortoise said 
To-day call the nnibaimla (bush-buck ?) anal go with him The hate 
called the umbatrala and dinibtv.l up above. Then the lion luuiself 
fame and said ” Who are you ? ” The hare said “ Say ^ It's I, the 
' ”* The vmhinmh replied " It's I* the timftairala ”. Tlie 
lion sail I ” Come down that I may sec you ”, The timhairah, going 
down, threw^ himself Into the mouth of the lion and he ate him* 

Then the hare pTC[>ared a trap at his house and came ami fuateneil 
it below tlie hive, so when he comes down from above he shall catch 
his legs and go and fall at his house. Then that day he went and called 
the tortoiEC and said ” To-day let ns go ”. And they arose, the tortoise 
and the Imre and they went and climbed up to the hive. Now came 
the lion and said “ Who is that taking honey from my hive ? ” The 
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hare said “ Say ‘ It’s I, the tortoise» The tortoise said “ Xo I 
say * It's I, the hare ’ And they argued until the hare said '* Now, 
tnvc me my trap that I may fasten myself and go The tortoise said 
“Let us both fasten ourselves and go Then they both fastened 
thenwclves, the hare and the tortoise, and they went their way. The 
lion waited down below, but did not see them again, and he went home. 

[Xote.—Tliis story (with a different ending) is found in Steere’s 
SwaAi/i Talet (p. 369), under the title “ The Hare and the Lion ”, and 
a Girj'^a variant is given by W. E. Taylor {Gtryama Vocabttlary and 
C ollections, p. 123). In these only one animal is cheated by the Hare; 
the “ Snout^ Rat {buku, fugu). ^Ir. Johnson’s manuscript gives 
no explanation of (u)ng'onde ; but mbutuka ami tnbawala appear to 
be different kinds of antelope. For u- prefixed to animals’ names, see 
Bulletin III, 3, p. 464.]. 








THE KALYASASAUQASDniKAM OF SJLAKASTHA 

by L. D. Barnett 

rPHIS little Sanskrit play belongs to the ancient repertory of 
Tnivancore.* Having recently obtained from Pandit 
V. Venkatarama Sarma of (.'henganur a Nagari transcript of one MS., 
which may be calletl .1, and a collation of another Mb., ^^hich I 
designate as 1 now publish the text in tran.'^literation, with such 
corrections and emendations as seem to be necessary, but without 
attempting to enforce uniformity of s{>clling. 1 have atlded numbers 
to the verses. 

.1 aiui B represent two different recensions: the former gives 
a tejtivs simpltcior, the latter a tejius omattor. My pur|)ose is to 
present the text of A, relegiiting the readings of B to the footnotes and 
ap{>endix, except when they supply certain emendations; and this is 
the more prudent course, as B ap|>ear8 to be very corrupt. Judging 
from the available materials, I incline to believe that the tejtus 
itinijjticior is the older, and that the tejritts umaitor is a later exjmnsion 
of It. The additional episode that ap{>ears at the end of /? is from a 
dramatic point of view ImuI, ami strongly suggests inter|K>lation. 

In the critical notes I have used the sign -1® to denote the readings 
of .1 for which the corresponding readings of B have not been noticed 
bv the Pandit in hb collation. In these cases it may generally be 
inferred that the readings of A and B agree on the more important 
{loints. 

In transcribing the Prakrit passages I have made no endeavour to 
establbh uniformity of dblect and harmony with the rules of the 
grammarian.^. As 1 have elsewhere pointed out, the school of Prakrit 
followed by the poets and scribes of Travancore b an ancient one, 
differing in important respects from those follow'ed by the grammarians 
whose manuab are elsewhere taken as standanls. Unquestionably 
the Prakrit passages printed by me in this play are full of discrepancies 

* It shouid be dietinguiehed from the Tamborin’e MekTalam'Suiakrit 

work of Deme (publidied in the Trivendrum coilccttoo of 1858 exvd egein 

in the Tellkherry edition of M. Rlmui^ai Virijrw in 1895), u well u from Viavanitha'a 
Nflit9aiNfAil:uiiomiM (in K*ryamAla, No. 74). Their common aource ia. of couree, 
Mahibh&rata. Vana-p*. cxlvi cIvL 
VOL. 1(1. PAKT I. 
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and confusions; but in the main they are based upon this Soutiieni 
School, and until its principles can be finally established by an 
exhaustive study of old MSS. it is premature to attempt correction. 

The plot of the play hinges ujwn the desire of Draupadi, the 
common wife of the IhiRdava brethren, to obtain the Saugandhika 
flowers growing in a m^’stcrious lake belonging to the go<l Kuliera on 
Mount Gandhamadana. After a brief prelude, the play opens with 
the ap()eamnce of an old Brahman hermit who w painfully struggling 
along, accompanierl by his wife, in a benevolent but vain effort to 
stop Bhlnia, who has set out to fetch the flowers for Draupa 4 ]i. Then 
enters Bhima, who climbs the mountain and worsts the Raksasa 
Kr5dhava^, who has been appointed by Kubera guardian of the 
lake. The voice of the spirit of the lake is then heard announcing 
tliat Bhima has permission to pluck the flowers, and he leaves the 
stage. Next to appear is the Viclyadhara KaiyaRaka, an emissar)' of 
Indra. with his mistress GuBamanjarl, and they, seeing Bhima 
approaching the plantain-grove of the app-go<l Hanuman, conceal 
themselves to watch the course of events. Bhima then returns, enters 
the grove, and to show his defiance of its master tears down its 
Hanuman now comes on the scene to punish Bhima. 
They are both sons of the Wind-go«l, and Hanuman knows it; but 
Bhima is ignorant of Hanumarrs {Mirentage, ami hurls insults at him. 
In onler to try him, Hanuman defiantly blocks his way, and they Ijegin 
to fight with their fists. The combat is 8|>eedily internipte<l by the 
\ idyadhara, who announces that he has l)een desjwtchefl by Indra in 
order to reveal to Bhima and Hanuman their mutual relation and to 
unite them in brotherly love. Now all ends happily, Hanuman taking 
the opportunity to recall his old association with Rama, declaring 
Rama to have l)een an incarnation of VLhbu, giving a summary of the 
Ramilvapa, and promising his help to the Paqdavas against the 
Kiiuravas. 

The tejctus omatior adds a further episode. Tl>e V'idyadhara 
conveys to the brethren a supplementary message, that they are to 
regard Draupadi as Sita. They accordingly go down the mountain 
to her. She receives the flowers with delight, ami in a passage which 
is extremely corrupt explains her reason for sending Bhima for them, 
which was tliat he might enlist Ilaniim&n’s services in the coming 
struggle with the Kauravas. Hanuman gives his blessing, and ail 
ends happily. 

Of the author, Nilakantha, nothing can be said but that he was 
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a Brahman, probably of the south, that he mentions ^udraka, and that 
in his concluding verse he gives the reigning king the title Ajdias:Uru 
(unless indeed this epithet is used merely to denote Yudhi^hira). 
Possibly his phrase maU'tviliimjam . . . prltim in v. 17 may be 
intende<l as a reference to the farce Mattaviliisa of the Paliava king 
Mahendravikraniavarnian. The metres that appear in .1 are as follows ; 
iilrdnlavihruJita, v\\ 1, 5, 9, 11, 17, 19, 26, 33, 35, 13; m.tanlftlilakd, 
vv. 2, 10, 16, 21, 25, 29, 30, 32, 37-9, 18; prahar^ini, vv. 3, 27 ; 
iikhannl, v. 4 ; maiultikrdnia, vv. 6, 14, 28; nnuMubh. vv. 7, 15, 20, 
23-4, 34, 42, 41; pmpitdgru. vv. 8, 36, 40; mdltm, vv. 12, 22, 31, 
45; mfniastha, vv. 13, 18, 47 ; vasantamnlika, v. 41 ; tristubhf v. 46. 
Of the additional verses in B, two are anu^itttbh, one Sdrdilhii'ihndita, 
and one vajtan/ntilaka. 

The relation of this play to those publishe<l in the Trivandrum 
.Sanskrit Series as the works of Bh^a Is obvioas. The technicjuc is 
practically the same ; the Prakrit ttsetl, as far as it goes, is veiy’ similar ; 
the style of the Sanskrit shows frequent resemblances. I have else¬ 
where pointed out (1) that there is no evidence whatever for. ascribing 
the Trivandnmi plays to Bhasa except the circumstance that one of 
them bears the same title as a work known to have been written by 
him, (2) that one of the Trivandrum plays, the Pratima, mentions in 
.\ct V the Xyayaiastra of Medhutithi, which is probably the famous 
Manubhasya of the jurist Me<lhatithi, who live<l about the tenth 
century a.i»., and (3) that the Prakrit iumnI in those plays Is no evulence 
of high antiquity; and the conclusions to which these facts lead are 
confinned by the |)aper of .Messrs. Pisharoti in this number of the 
Bulletin, which show’s that those plavs, at any rate in their jiresent 
fonn, are the products of plo^’wrights working for the stage of Kerala 
some time about or after the eighth centuiy.* 

K.\LY.\N\\SArGANDHIKAM 

Vv.WOOAH 

{Xdndyanti tatah praciMti sutradhdrah.) 

SCtradharah.* 

Asid yah svanivasa^ilatulanat pritah prasadonmukho 
I.nmke^sya sasambhmmacalasutasnip4le^s.aukhyaprudat ] 

* I am not, howevtrr, coDvinced that the TriTandnim SvapnaTiaavadattam ia an 
adaptation of the original play of that name by Bhiaa. .Mere coincidence of name in 
the caae of worka dealing with popular themea prorea nothing: a'c know lArre 
Kumaraaambharaa, besklea the two Kalyi^^aaiugandhikas and the .Haugandhika- 
harapa. 

* A omita all the worda from A'dmdj^nU to the aecond SHradAtirai. 
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ha\Taip yaaya ^rodbhave hutavahe jatam )mraoai]i trayani 
85 S'aqi mugdhaiaMnikamaQ<]litajatabhar3 Harah putu vah {] 

Uh 

{Parikramya nepnthifdbhitnukham aiiildkya.) Aryc itaa tavut. 

(PravUya.) 

NatI. Ayya iambi.* 

SCtradharah. Ahaqi khalv aryamUnlir adiatah— 

Nat!. Kahaip via ade»aouggah5 ayyamissopatn * ? 

SCTfL\DHARAH. 

Ajnaguqena gtmavadbhir abhi^tutanarp 
Katyayanlcarapapamlo^abhAktibhajam * j 
^atkarmiqam nivaaatau paramagrahari; 
praptaprasutir upa»e vita van kavir nah * () [2]. 

Tad asya Nilakaotbananina^ Kalyapaaaujuiandhikani nama niban- 
dhana^rlrani idam abhinayalatiikurulamkrtam anuaandaniayeti. 

NatI. Ayya ^ Suddaappahudipam niahakavioani * pibandha^at^i 
mottupa kaharp )M>a cdaasa pa5adaasapo ayyamiaaaparp pavi^ ? 

SCTRADiiARAp. Aryc asritavatsalyavyasanl nanu sajjanaaamQhah. 
Api ea 

Vidyanam aticiraHarpstavaikadoMd ^ 
bhuktanani bahiigupatam acintayitva [ 
bhogyaiiam samupanatau navodayanaip 
8arv5 ’p* pramadam upaiti jivalukah (| [3]. 

NatI. Jujjal. 

SCtradharah. Tati iha sajjibhava. Aham api neiMthyavidhanam 
anutwthami {jnrikramyn kanwm dnttva*). Ayo kin nu khalu mayi 
8ajjananiy5ganii^liana\'}'agre ^Ula iva 4ruyatc \ anga {laiyami. 

NEpathvE. Hhima na khalu na khalu gantavyam. Brahmapi 
ehy chi. 

' .4" itfyammi. 

* Omitted in B ; ajfj/amiu&i^am A, 

* KMjf/kyanV B, ma iu the BAlatarUa and SubhadrddhaMin}9)f9i‘Wa, 

* Pandit Venkaiarama SamA has reported to me the reading (or emendation ?) 
m^a»*vitavAggmrur aab, 

» .4* oiTM; the aaaMdm or tmall circle on top ia owd to denote a donbling of 
the cofunoant (ct Pbcbel, Gramm. J. PkUpr., f 103. and Bpigr. lad., xei, p. 2), 

and hence ia applied even to o, which in aonthem pronnnriatioa often haa a glide 
jr prefixed to it. The same spelling is used in a^m»«M{iaifi further on in the same 
aenteDcc. * 

* Omitted in B. 

» .4* 

* A* daipA. 
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SCtradharah.' Hhavatu vijnntara. 

Agagrd<l aprupvan^ nmrudupahrtani divyakusumaqi 
giipadhyarn paiyantya dviguoitamuda nutanataya | 
bahunicchumiti I>ni{Mdaautaya Bhlmam uditaip 
prayantaip Hanir&idhuni \Tajati sakalatro muuivarah || [4], 

{Siskrdnldu.) 

Sthdpand. 

{Tatah praviiati sakatatras tdpasah.) 

Tapasah. Bhima na khalu na khalu gantavyam^ Brahmaoi 
ehy ehi. ^ ^ 

Padiiu me nayane ca nirjharajalair abhyukaya * vakiwh ^naih 
aprstva kampitadurbalam * bhujayugam saipvahayamrilatah | 
(mrivc ^VAsavikampite dhamanibhih spastAsthlsaTpve^.ite 
mugdhe pl(jaya mandamandam asakrd * dvabhyam kara- 
bhyam * ime || [5]. 

Brahman!. Ettiammatto ® magg5. Ka ^ania ^ vedaqa ? 

Tapasah. Mugdhe jarabhibhutanat|i pr&Ginani^ pr&Qadharaoam 
api mahaprayiUa^ ; kiip punar aparaceatitani* 1 

Brahma:^’!. Jal eN'vatp aatthc vi akkham5 paratthe keos ^iddsi ? 

Tapasah. A1^ a<lharmajne kin na parairayioa^ svarthad api 
pararth(^ gariyan. Paiya— ^ 

Putrah PairtdOr bhuvanajayinah Puruvaip^pradipa 
VTttaih sa^lbhir vijitamanavah panca pancendrakalpah | 
^trucchadmakmpitavima)airrya^manabh5ga 
bhOgdv^ vayasi munayal> kiip na kanipyadf^yah || [6]. 

Br.ahma.nL Raham upa esa Jappaseui ewapi apukampapiam 
bhattaram adlsahasc pi5»li ? 

Tap.asah. Nanu tad ctad vartate. Hnlayaip hi nama kathina- 
vastuaamuccayah stripam. Tatha hi 

Vanatp prasthapitah pulrG Runiah sadgupabhu^pah | 
prapit5 nidhanam bharta Kekayendratanujaya [| [7]. 

fihi tavat. Sarv^athainam atUahasdn nivartayifyavah {parikra- 
mydx'alokya Hanta vyarthd nah parisramah. (randhama^lanam 
drQdhd Bbimah ; ya e^a 

* A omits all the vorde from Bkima, two lines before, to S&tradhAra^. 

* B * B •pandHadurbala/n. 

* A* lualrt. * B bkujibkjiikm. 

* KUiammatt^’t abhidd B. ^ B ^Ama 

* Omit. B. * B aparAfti cf^fUiiii. ^ 

** A* -prodtpAk. tatntchadmakfapilaeimialatnryaiA 

** B parikmmpdrdkmm aroful-ya. 
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Bjidliirayatj jaganti ^qikluinadnUi 
kirati inahlm agatniiir gadavarugrinitj | 
unitcaram apagarsam eva kurvan 
pitnram ivA(>a1iasan javcna yati || [8]. 

Tail ngaccha agnbSatapaiii gntva s'yntitakalatn saprayai^citUn) 
kamia saniaj>Hyavah. 


{N 

{Tutah pravtaaii gfjdfti/ft kxrtjtbhfiugafii fiataf/nnti * HdftmiaffnmiimSfinikhQ 
BhImail bliu 

\yayaccban ga^layi ^^iio nvrgakiilarn ^zpkhaavaiiab 
tnmyanii * 

udvrlikrtaemdliur ambuLkir urabksiiitAmbuvabaarutililj [ 
Paiicalya niauaK^ih pTiya(ji kuaijmany aliartum icchan gurob 
sattighar^d iva Gandhamadanam ahaip ^ilcndiam orudbavan 

II [H 

Tad aliam pmbhavam anvicchanii {panlr<t*nt/dt'nldl:yn), 

Alif> bliTrujanadumaadu 'yam acaluddo^ah. Atra hi 
Antarguliuilgatamahiljagara&yadamHtra- 
\'yakr$taj)4idam urugarjitam siinhak J 
cl a rfiatragrakrat^p rt liukumbhatotikiitli iva Igtub 
grtvanikhatanakham ^ akaipatl dvippndram || [tO]. 

Yiivad anviccimmi. Ah5 maban ayarii nayanotaavab. Atm lii 
Xftyanti IcA'aoid atra kinnuravacIliiugttaHvanananditair 
vlijave^^umpUtigaiiadainiiifiitair dOvyO vytAh khecaraih | 
Baatrikaib karabaddliaratiinca^kair * aavatra goatlifgatair 
mndyadbhir madliurdjiatlaTn^rtuidliurair niaireyain ajayato || 

" [M]. 


{Pttftkmmtpi ftmctd armndttftjrfndjr^ir iimJoki/ti,) Ah6 til kh^lu 
ramaniyavaifituvi^yaQatii aaantnta raAantanlqiini. Iha lifl 
Mai.i1phalakaniaDrijj1aav!iroar1uladhiriidlui 
Tripurajayliiibaddliani gevam uvartayantl | 3 

jiravapayiigalalj^Iatkiiodnirimri^lagatida ' * 

nigalayatx gatiqi mv TRLigdbaj^iddluliiggaiiaiM |] [12].'^ 

Kira * cblur adbmijaria\dsiiiayaiiiynih jHirlartknih ^ ? yavaf priva- 


jf 

AaiiiAraiH 

idinnJ 


* A Tultaj/tiHt 

* B spiudnnily piqi 


iJinAJott iKifon limi. 
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jiil^yena bliavitavyara. Tatha lii 

Ayaip bi slugandUikaju^ndham iivabttii 
£anaih 4anai}i sapdratu^rniltjilah [ 
paruvujan me jaiiakS yAth^iikliArp 
karCti rGniAilc-asainacitarp tanum |[ []3J^ 
tilaTp bi trtd di^’yasamh. Yavod upa^rpTuni. AyE marfi dratvu 
da^d'^pApir ayam Antakab prApta iti sudantah Rarurak^ipo yak^rakAt- 
sagapu * bliitah palajapte (piiiHir niVtlp^). A1i5 mtaaMiyakam a-^ya 
jala^viiaya. Iba liL 

llaimub svacclie payasi nikarah ]>ailriiAi^ugaiidkikanaip 
rialaih ^tibbrair maratakamayair vaidrumaii ciibhiramah | 
vapre^v acchanpliatikadhavateav avrtAA* chayayamJ 
sarplftk^yante * niaclhuraaaju^Tn aravair ^tpadanam || [Hjn^ 
Tad yavad upaearpami [npasrftja iMifpdpamf/ttm kj^ra stiffarmni). 
KuRumani haraniy Eaa bahuvijyam upoiritab | 
yadi ^ktab puman kn^in nivajayata mam ilial| [15], 
X£fathv£, Ah duratman atikafliiDahrdaya karuparaaAnabhijba 
ka|>ritakrta£uikaladurbalajIval5kagtaha^aA.imudbbavasya duTitasafl' 
cayaflya^l>halam idnuim* auubliQyatam Alakeivarasya * aaraliKam- 
bh utaNiuga nd hikApaharapaaiinnuddTpitakrfMlheiia Kr5d ha va^no' 

paiiiyAmanam. {Taiah pfaviSalt tchmi^h/jstah iiakradho raA'MiaaA) 
RiK^Af^Atf. Ah durutman (iVi purrdktdM eixt jjoihfttt}. Ilia 1u 
Du^karHKiJiancaTakrtagaHi * jivaloka 
jTvagrnhdtsavamtab kila gondtaa tvam | 
aamin tiMitakliadgi^oikrltadehatfi ^ 

tvam AntaknPtakaraaajiiam ahaiii kaiifye || [15]^ 

IIiiImaiIh Kakfiij^a kirn idam ]>ra1apyate ? kvaaav Antakab ? 
Rak^ASah {gdvadhdnam nirvant^). Ah mapu^b khalv e^b 
(^tiparuldfiiiifudfmh sthiim purmh khadynm uddhftfja), Rc re mk. 9 njui^ 
pa^da 

KbadK^i^ k^tavigrabasya piiitaib k)ptPj>ad{Hpi(}ttaTai|i 
ki!^paip ti JiiLsayaa kapalaca^ke^i^ka^tham anMaavam [ 
antraaraggii^arn ndvahan \iraca3'an pepatbyaTn aAtbivTajaiir ^ 
nrtyan mattiiviluaajani nSanapnteh pTitiip kariayaniy abam [j 


I!7), 


HulMAti, Maiiyi- mrtav-itnflajaJii ^ucutii kamyatiti. 


* -j^pdjL * A ' 

*■ fl artta£ajw+ 


' So £ ; A 
* B Alak£iraFi$;tjfi> 


> A' -dikih. 


* A' 
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h. D* BARNETT— 


HiiHnhn uharabhutah khalu manu^ya ifuksasanani. 
Hanisyantiti ^ manye. 

Ehimar. Rakaaaa kin rui uianuayO Ratnah I 

Rak-'i^asah. !^Iu<^ha kiiji kitii Ramam npi NianiiAvam mnnyaac ? 
kini nasau Xaru_vaTi5 rlevah 1 

Yady evam^ aham api aatairap.d devah. 

Rak.^asah. Anrtam etat. BLim dcvO dcvadyApamdham acarati ? 
Athava 

SarnTraBai! tvapi bhava bhtltnir ambamni 
bhavaiubu tejfi Hha aniaa^tam eva va | 
anena kliadguna rfiroa tu te k^n^an * 
nijiatayisyami Dhanadhipad\'i^b || [18]^ 

BkImah. Kirp kiip re rij rakHasakitaka 1 

Gupta rak?aRapiimgavaip hatavata yeusikacakra Rakapi 
priipta vena Ghatatkacasya jananl batva Hitjimbani kMoat | 
yab Krmmlratn * a pi k^pan mrrUtavan a^r^raip rak^^tp 
tasya tvatn mama durmata vmla 4irab kluwlgpna kinn 
cbitayasi j| [19]. 

Rak^ai^ah, Ata^ pararp khadj^as tc katkayiayati. ((7&Aau 
^udflham kurutah. Gada^ bhti^^h prahartjtyam ajiavidhya ^bftayatn 
paldyntiidtio m^krania rak^sah.) 

NEpatHYE. 

K^ctre Paijd6r ayatp jatG marutad bhuvaiia3''UMb I 
ava^qi haratu Bhimd me kiusumani priynkrte J| [SO]. 

BiihiAK, j^ugrliito ’amidanJni [iVi pTatmivyHah* T^tjih pravi^ati 
priyayd mha vidyMharah. Ubhdu mdrtitaplddtp TupayataJi). 

VipYADHAHAP. Pri,ve GuBanianjari 

Tin'ag vikampayati ghurpayate mubur nau 
dOlIkar&ti ca gatagatim adatlbanab [ 
vapriiir ayath pratihatab pavanab SumerOb 
^njigAntare madliumailuava kurCti lilam |J [-IJ. 

Gu^fAMAi^JARl {aff/jnJHifiJiraHifljnb ^alm ga^ha mam ganba. 

du^^-i^Tdeou mTinidabadae^ pariciyamaiTuibhGBcfnavvaijaavairitia 
java cafl na mat^i^ 

*■ S MiKitJiyd TiiilvacMan Aaiti^Nfi. ‘ A‘* imtii. ) 

* So A®. wlUcli zvpnsa^nf* |.b« locai pmaaucuitLon^ A'lrmri^ it [lauil [n' Xortli ■ 

ATim niira lEc Tam El form ' 

* iSo A\ i.ppai«qtly to bo to 

jxirmamdvain i'lAiviv ria ii4afii^i>rj (i*, im Hdw^.V.frdi 

pa mtiiji mdrfi. On tho wind collwl pgc Itahiblmr*, SintiV 

cccxiriii- -tail, +■ p ■ 
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ViDYAPHAiiAH. Pfivc grh^iami (jraArt^owi 
AvahitJihrdayikBaili vyayatodgh Sniiflbahu- 
dvitayam abliipatantim tvain viBlarp i^aliUiim * | 
aatatagatir ayam niairi durnivarapravrttir 
vidhir iva AdparitS varLclhyayntnaTn vidhatts |] [32]. 

Kim idauifp kari?ye ! Bhavatu di^fam. Bhob prabhafijana 
Bhavaamitrasya :<akrasya ^aaaiiat tava putrayoh | y 

Hanutnadbhlniay5h kartaip kalyaoaqi gamyate maya || [23]- 
Aye aiiukulab flaitiVTttab- 

Gif^AMAlfJARL Xaha kifjoatnAlieO cs5 dattbamamS I 

ViDYAPHARAH- SftptaTHima^|.dalagTatiflDam antaraskanHhav^^ 
cat^davogah paravah5 uama. 

GlinamaSjarT {aiho Xaha kini idaqi chattamattapari- 

mariam lakhkhTa^iii 1 

ViftVADHARAii. Idam apL dumtvM - avibiul^'^tairi3t^^ara avaiiica- 
kram. Yavad avatarava^. 

GunaManJARL Xaha pekhkha pekbkka * gamma ^ diaanti. 
ViDYADiiARAH. Miigdbe paitc gulmali par\'atftb kbalv anu. Ava- 
tamvah (ai'fiVamJmw 

Gi'^AMANJAttl, Ammo idaip makattaip * aaiiivuttarp * 
drsi^. Kippamahed eso pavi^ado ? 

ViDYAPiiARAl^. Niaadho "yam amipraptak. * , 

Gcr-YAMAfiJ^ARL Es3 k51 

Vii>YADHARAH. Heiuakiltfl 'yam aatbitah | 

Gu-VA>LASJARi. AflTifi avarS b ? 

Vidyadharah. Hiraavan ayam asaiinahr- 

Glt^iWMaSjarT. Kim ettba saradabblm^iam via aamuho diaai i 
ViDYADHARAH. Kail^so "ttA vifajate |] [24]- 

Atra bhagnvantam Aiitakantakam prapamya ’ yaayB^Tih- NamfJ * 
'tttu aakalajagad ailvaiyailaghatilyaya 

MugdheiiduiekharapiAiingaiatadliaraya 
Hm^flhcudmnilaiuaqiiillagalantaTaya | 
diigdb wlaphenapa^alamalab bai^madh ult- 
digdliaya dagdlLamadanaya namab ^Lvdya ]| [2o]- 


■ yj-JliJujn. 

^ St liitHi d/idufloli’^, irhicll h pcfbapa thir better 
^ Written in A" ptiukka ; bm ftbone^ p, 30,1 n- 5. 

^ B |rumAay(\ 

^ H aimm^ Mtrroi^ 

* A' weeMttfJwi- 

' a ulds tbe fttnge•direction before 
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GuyAjfAlfJARi, XatnJJ PflvTraJbaddliappRgaaya,^ 

ViDYAi>UAiAj.(. VUisini sO •yam asaditS GaLdhamidanah yatriatc 
Hanumuii. ' ' 

Gu.\AMAi?jARL Anitnd iha vi auUddbiiaujcha aadi aamialacclir * 
aLsaf. ^ ■ 

ViDYAi>HARAy. Saty«m aha bhavatT, Iha hi 

Pi^dair amrtamjSupbijiiaclhavalaih eaniruddbataraga^air “ 
haii^ir mauktikamalikQparigaUpraatriir grhaif bhOaita | 
mgananditakhecanlir varavadhugitair raajiohariiii 
avargairir Alaketi namni ni^-atO bhbdO na vastiiatbitau ff [261 

at\^*t«A.vjART {Eahhmjaml Naha kfi na khu e»3 aajalaiaUliara- 
tthfl^iiagiinibbirt * naddd mh ^ pitjei 1 

ViDYAiiHARAii (jfljMHj&Amfltem amiQLtfal Pnyg caiva 

Qarjantarp ghanam npari dvipyndCadkr 

dantabhyam abluninadan xdbbidya vcgat | 

amiilain mahati mahTrulie iiikbatau 

nOtkr^fuiji prabbavati tau " punar dvipondrah ]| [27]. 

GuxamanjahL Haddhi bala#ra\'^ddiparp pamadG. 

\ iiiYADHAkAH, Sahhj t-M Bhimaa tjwya kap^vatasya kAdalivanaiti 
upaaarpati. Tad asya nikatavartLsphatika^ilitalam ^ adhyadsTnav 
ayor a^jfiataparaapanu'Gh ’"pmbhavaaUThitdu ce^titam av^iganiYa 
tadantiTupaut npasaTpavah. Api ca 

«u^yaddantacchail Akwalayaip ^ tantatarara 3 ^atak^m 
s\edaih kiiicil luiitatilakaip gapdayor baddliaragam | 
vaktra^ jalBir glapitani adayiia tigmabhksah prabbaparp 
velam cnam iha sutanu te vUiamaqi viirichativa J| [2BJ. 


{Antarftitaft fi^that»h.) 

BhTmah^ AliB priyabhiln^paripurapArtham atitvaritaflYfipi maiaa 
tiayanayugalam avaiam Akar^ati nagavanddd^wlj- 
AattfritapmcalaniladalAkidG 'yaip 
paks-aih phalaih ^balitab kadalivanAntah f 


5. 

* A' 




’ A' -banilAa-i p» Above, p, 3fi, n, 

“ AoyyaTchT. 

* Jjf 'KtJafaJa^aharatiJiainida,. 

W ^ ^ ta the known rutea (Pikchcl, Gr. i 

Jin t n,? *" 

‘ nfc™*!;.' ■ *?T'V •..«». 

. do ^ .. ^ 

^ “ ettUai* Bjfam 
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vidruiualatavitaj^aib prabhinna- 
tvangatlaranigapariklroa ivilmbaiisAilj J| [29]. 

Yav'ad iipAsarpaini {upasftifa jwnV« i^l7s^ayn^^). kasyacid 

AVarfi mahanubbavaaya parigrahah, ^a kiilciii * mi^apaksibhir api 
pariijataip phalam avalupyatC. Kiii tat ki^atrarp tejab jvna parate- 
jahprakftT^I m|syata iti ? Na cftsya SuywiHanaayeva vigrahc 
HftmiA'acanantAtayah. Tad asya maim^rngam. ntpiitya yajivanu 
{mfycn6f}iattf<t\ BhOli 

Y^ady aati kaSckl iha ^ktikrtubhiiiiaiiah 
kamk^t puraip yadi paietapatAib prayituin [ 
aa prollftsadbhrtikutibhimalalatavahnciS 
capd^knidbah patatu me punitah kRaaayiih [| [30]. 
NCpatwyE. Ah datatmflL aTJfitfnajna paraifj^nnillatpglLanajMira 
apanj fiata prakrfitApu^siikalu parakramaprabliftA'a atikra ntamaryada 
krurakartnanirata manu^\paiada durvimta kim. iyantaip kalara iia 
^nitipatham upagatavan ? 

BhImah. Ayam ayam bhsb 

DpjIhftvirtteitaTnuatir dfstibhaearp vitatiair ^ 
viyad adhikapiianigiiih ^ aendracapam. pTukurvan ] 
bhnikutiyiitAlalataspastadarn.^rariaHujaliiir '' 
apam U^a Xralmho drayate vaitarendrab || [31]. 

{rti/oA praviiati ^ flamimdti.) 

Haxi'Max (sal:rddham). All diirotmaiin {iti piirfoktam 
jw/Ai'ifra). Tad adhuni 

i^lakflijapnipirtavapu^Api bhuAi mn?tipatair 
alpapraya^iabrtajtA'itam Antakena | 
akspur niide^samakalam aliatp kari^nii 
kravyadadantasukhacarvitakikasam® tvam [| [32]. 

BltlMAi.f. Ahfl imsyam abbidbartam. Vanafub kila mam evaqi 
kftrisvftti. 

Haxuman'. Kini kiip vanara ity avajna ? Hauta bh5lj 
SvaLrarp gospadavad vilaiiighya jaladbini naktamcarapam 
gaiyan 

batvairavatadantakotilikbitatr vak^kHthalalr bhl^pan | 
pLusta ytaa pura kariiir diiiakrtu ’^py ' aapi^tapurva bhayal * 
Laiiika kin na Bft vinarfi A^ada jagaty aamin aa va 
vl^nitab II [33]. 

* B iiikid thi. * A' t>i 4 rtiMip^. ’ B arvifap^. 

* 3 thmkafiyuyu . , . pVaqaffj'uijivfMJaitfTni.^. * B prariiali 

* B -carmaiiFf^ ^ B dinaljitlp^. ■ A’’ 
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L. D. BARNETT— 

* 

iiufMAH. So ’pi vanaras tvam api vanara^. 

Haxumax. Kiqi aO ’pi vanaraa tvam api vanara iti I tena hy * 
amunaiva tavad vanarepa saha yudhyasva. 

BhImah. AhO slaghyam me ra pa karma. 

Kiip vadi^yanti rajanah ^rutva PhalgunapilrA'ajat j 
kenapi kapina yuddhe Bhlma^ saftgatavan iti |j [34]. 

Haxumax {aintagaiam). Evam idam. Adya suprabhata ruM. 
Bhrata me mam avijnaya gacchati. Kin nu khalu karisye ? Bhavatu ; 
aaya garA'adO^am *apana 3 r*ami. (Prakaiam,) Bh5^ purum mamtijuam 
ullaipghya na iakyate gantum (i/i pumta agte). 

BhImaii. Ah jaradvanara apaaara. 

Hantmax. JaradvanarO ’ami napaaaraoa)c^ina]|i.* 

BhImah. T%’am utkaipyasmin girikute prak^ipya y^yami. 

Haxumax. Chandatah.* 

BhImah (pucch6graff% spfH^ra sar^tdiicam, almagaiam). Kin nu 
khalv arj'avudhl^thira iva sukhaapar^ ’yaip vanaralji ? athava kim 
ayuktakal|)anaya ? {utkampayitum * aiakiah satvilam). 

Dhih nagayutasannibhaip mama balarp dhih marutad 
udbhavaip 

<lhig va digvijaye jayam ksitiblirtarp dhig Jiaouaodaryatam | 
pritas tvam bhava bhuh SuyOdhana cirat Pahcali te niQrdhajan 
aarpharta ripu^Bitanipakarah k6 nama dhanyah puman 1| [35]. 

Haxum.\x {dttmgafatn), AhO balaip van maya sampiditabalena 
kathancid ^itam. BhOh SuyOdhana mrtyudaipftrantaraiTi pravL^t^s 
te prai;;iah. 

BhImah (dtmagatam). Kin nu khalu karisye ? Bhavatu ; df^am. 
Bliavatv atra parityajyah prapah. (Prakaiam.) BhO vanara idanim 
prajitaa te kulah. Kay.npi devataya atambhitam te ^ariraiii mu^tibhir 
eva pOthayami. 

^adi aa mama guruh avajatibhaktya 
sv'ayam abhigamya na %'nrayi 9 yate • mam | 
sphutam lha bhavitu Nnhanigamanam 
kapipUitc^u vibhagajO vivadah ^ [36]. 

Haxi'max. Idam api {xa.4yamah. {Ubhau mm^Oikih prahjiya 
yttddhnm"^ kurutah.) 

^lDY.lDHARAH {dviiyor antaram praviiya nimrayan). Hanuman 

' * B yarndi’tfamilnm, 

• After thiM ipcwh B imerts; Buimah. Ap«»i. Haxcmax. Kiip at imoti 
jATKlrdnArd MiilU T BiilMAU (andtemya). Ab apa^hA. fivM, kUnim kariavA 

« A- cckand^ia^ . 8o B; ulk»mpitu^ A. ^ 

• B NiPiroyiAyat^. t b nifudAlmm. 
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Bliima yuvayOr bbratror ^ mnrutyoh kim iHarp 

ghGram asampratam u]>afithitaiii ! 

BnlMAli {vilajya stMit'a, aittia^atunr). Vuktam'utat i^paHaaiikliam 
sanivrttam, 

HaNi’MAX^ Kuiitlmatah ehi. 

B]i!mah Arya iibltivailaye.- 

HaNCMan. Bliy chi vatsa.^ Adya klialv idam avagatnm. 
jjajjanaiTUiidvadanainaiithatairL Tki^ ^Ardhain 
samprasrayahrta karadvayattiddilia vak|ah | 

Hak utad a r^nakrtii 1 kakatak^i{)il tarn, 
aslcsaaiiukhyam anujaaya siidh^ty abhcclah ;| [^Tjr 

{Satatnbhramam rtj^adharam at:albk^i,) Aniodiid satuti^ 

dacarah. Bhadramukha etad asanam asyatam. 

ViDYAOllARAil, Xanii yHvnm api 

HaXI'mas. Awva kumara aasva.* (5trrtf(F Atha 

kiJ ^trabliavaii i 

Vtdyadharah. Ahanii BiiniEidarai^ya myGgakun KBlyapako nania 
vidyadharah ; iyaii ca irtc ^ahacariij.1 ^ Guoamanjari naTaa. 

Hanuman', Kuta idanfm 1 

ViUYADHARAH. Svargid agat5 

Bhimah. Api vrttena parito^yati pitaram Arj'uua^^. ? 

ViDYAOirARAlj* Kim iti na puiriti^ycii mahasattvai^i * I 

BhImah. Kathapi maliaaattva ^ iti i 

VijjYADltABAH, BhO^ j^rOvatain. Fravrtte khalu nrttGtsflve 
aA'ftvapiSaprabhavabhfimikayafp aaaprham aval5kitayaiii nmipaiyatu 
giirDr ajfiakarei.ia aakbya CJitTasenena prcaitam 
j^miparavtf^araraaqTyftvapuhprakaiyiTji 
ratpguttlutam u^Tagatani svayam cva layyam | 
tarn Un'fliim upacaran gunibhib aamanaip 
laj janaTnadvadanacanctramaRarp cakara || [38] iti. 

BlihlAFj.* B}i5li ^ sadr^m ktam anuAtbitatd. 

HAKtTMAS*. Atha kim agmuaiiajTrBvQjanam 1 

^'IDY"ADHARAH. Aliam ki;alu jsevagatO Vam upahvamm flhQya 
avamiiia s^amadktah yatba Ratnalaksma^ay^f iva bbmtitvarp YUY'avflr 
a vabudliay eti 

Hanuman, Ila Bama (di inSrchitQh jiAito/i)* 

' A' 

* Ji JSApind- hon ^ S pori^voJoMVit^ 

* A *nt| B in both ciutef ittw. wl]lH^h ran be * S ^ioAaOiri. 

* A (Hid B ^ A Mid B maki^aitQ. * B CbfiAw, 

* Omit. .6. •• OmmitiAtical perwn! 
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Ubuau. Sama^vasihi Aam^vasihu 
Haxuman («am5i»wya). 

.'^khanifgG ’ami tarujiallavamutrasarah 

stutva^ aatam satlaai yasya jmrigrahcou | 

tena tvaya virahitfi Raghunamlanona 

bharam raahantam iva jivitam udvahami || [39]. 

Ha iiatha 

Pavanatanaya he aakhe Hanumaim * 

iti Nigaladvacanamfic mukhi^ndau | « 

tava vamda drfav akurvato * me 

param iva vancanani eva dlrghum ayuh |] [40]. 

Ha Vaidehi 

.JanakaRi janakaip kilaha * 10k6 

janakas tvarp janayan punar niam^sun | 

iti Janaki yat tvayaham * ukta[i 

k^arad asran'* raanasiva tan niamadya || [41]. 

Ha Lak^maim 

Bhratur jye^thaaya tain anehain vibhajya mayi bhftyatani | 
katham ckah krtantatvaip « aamagram anubhutavan || [42]. 
BuImah. DhirO^ bhavan atyarthani 4flkava4y5 bhavitum arhati.® 
ViySgapariaamS nanu samyOgah. 

Hanumax. Kuinara iildnlip krtarth5® ’ami. 

BhImah. Ah6 gupavatta Ramaaya yad ayam an^aHyavadayati 
hnlayam. Yadi natyayiUas taaya mahdtmanah caritadravapakutu- 
hali mi* manah. 

Haxumax. Kumara ^rttyatam. Sa khalu dharmaaaiprakMpar- 
thapi manu^atiim upagato bhagavan \ ispu^i. 

Hitva rajaaukhatn pitur vacanat5 naktahcaran kanano 
hatvii Sur|»anakhanikararu 9 itan anvisya Sitaip hftam j 
krtva Balivailhuriitena suhrda setuip vyatitambudhir “ 
Lapkeiapi hatavarp-s tarn anyam akarOt prayad AyOdhyarp 
punah II [ 13]. 

Tatah sahaaratlhikam ajnitaip vareapam anuraujitajivalCkah 
uvargalokam itS gatavan. 

» A Hanumamn, * dfidivakunxUi. 


* A* ^vaylkam. 

* B krtfintoM tram. 

* Thia Mntrnco awms to want a negative. 


* B kirn AJta. 

* A' Ssram. 

T A" dhirah. 


• B pralTtirtk&, 

• So B; A nAtt/AjfaUu,iM error perhapadue to Dravkiian pronanciatioo (c£. Tamil 
Mdifam ■« Ski. iwAm, etc.). 

II A* xyatftAmbudkih. 
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BhImai.I. Arya mahiin ayatn atiugraha^. Katheyam amrtaaeka 

iva 

ViDYADiiARAtf. Vathttvacl anustLita^asanam “ amaradhipater 
nlvctlayanu. ' 

Hanuman. Evani gaccUatu bhavan pui^anUrMiiaya. 
vidffdSuirah stiha priya^a.) 

Adya me saphnlarri caksuh siuaritaj cSpi Kaghavah [ 
bhuyas tvadgatraaaijii^le^ro icchaty oaa tanur mama ]| f44]^ 

{Iti pan^vajaii) Kun'-ara Dbiirtar^^Tan adhikTiyat^ “ me 
niijcayah. 

Anaticiravimuktair ni^tburair mitnt^ijwitaib 
spbutitaprthii^rira vam];piis tavaklnah | 
ra^uiiiraai hatanaip Kaiirava ruksaaanaT|i 
gatibhir aviralabhib Iddikayiflyapti margam |1 [45]* 

BhBiah. Evarfi oed vyartho me bhujaywgalaySr ^ bharah* 
>L^sumak. Bliavatv tavat karisye.*^ 
NLrghuata^uaka^iiyu^itAd&D ^ 
kartaMnii antLnujjvalaQapraka^u ' | 

Parthasya ^tketulalamavasl 
pmk5loa|>ak^D yudhi Dbartar^fmn || [40]* 

BhTmak. Dis^ya Haniithah Pand^vah. 

ILvnumax. Kumiira kiu te bhuyah privDiit upahammi ? 
BulMAy, 

Priyain priyaya vihitatri va^ikrta 
vijitya sarve paripaathinab pAthi | 
tvadaipga^uiTiigi^t^ c* taaiir AiiMhita 
k^Arthabbfitaib kim ivanyad ifyatft || [47]. 

(Bharafa mhfimJ) 

TathApy etavad astu, 

Dofaj ca nibuiTii upiyiintii k^v anru^yaq) 
bhuyS bhavaip "* ksapayatari ® mama Nilaka^tbali | 

> Aficr thu Mnt«noe the t«Kt of Si begins to m u io iocladir & lurth^r 

ophode, Sjw Appendix. 

* jB !/Ai'0id rtrt«ffA(Jlarfl. * A oiMi^ya 

^ So A OPiVl ff. * Si A'ium 

* .4 B ttirjfyh'iffka-. Thr< ILno aoenu to be a nminiM'enec al SlKhAbb/if. 

I>r4un*p., Iiivii 4, itKJrjttiAijiydii co nupf/iiA MfltrpAJtU ^rirufyutnA-; then niryktifti 
will CTCitrmpond to eseiryAdla* though I con quo4« no HUthority for the compound 
verb except niFgkfjM (ef^ .\W4|i-n xii* 3. 

^ A mmutjtMLmaprabiiAn^ H 
’ .4 ^6Aonr7*i ^th oemjFniAii; B bka^iik. 

*' A uid S tfapa^tSttfi. 
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nir<lhartaril?traniyatirp mkhilfirp dharitrit]i 

pay An iirpa^ Ea^ijayO Vam * Ajataintnili |1 [46]. 

/(i NVoko^^thffkaviriTocilfih /{ai^nOrSaiiyandhilrajH tmirni Vifatfo^h 
jsamaptuh. 


Appexdix 

I j>nnt hsre the coneluMnn nf the play in tlie expandetl version 
given in B (see above, p. 47, n. 1). The text as given in the Pandit's 
collation k verj* corrupt, and i therefore print it exactly as it is found, 
with some attempts at restoration in footnotes. 

BkImaii. Aiy'a maban ayam anugrahah, KatHeyam amitn^'ka 
iva sravaijayOL 

ViDYA®, Asti sandesali. 

Haxu"*. Sambixlhito {tdfijtflir uUh^y^t). Kim Apia pay ati 
devah ? 

ViDYA®, Nann * asanaetlienAiva hhavata ^ota%*>'an:i. 

^ * 

HAXL■^ Amigrhitu ^smi (uporiia/i), 

VlDYA*. 

A’’ali aahjataip ^ puia Homo devo XarayaTjab prabhuh [ 
taaya sakhyatii * priyarn paAya Draupacllip Janaklm iva [| 
Han If \ Samyag anubOdhii^ ^smi. 

VidYA", Yavad adia^ham * unu^tUitnm amaradhipater niv^layami* 
UbhaU. Yad bhavate r5cat?. {Ni.^kranlQ lid^Sdharah sfih^ 
‘priya^.) 

Hasu\ KumAra margam adesaya. 

BniMAH. Ita itab. {Ubhau ])(jrmtdfnt<ira}iam ndiayitm.^} 
BniHAii. lyam ii^rfomnikatavaTtinf vrkaam adhyosTna kirn api 
cintayanti Yaji'iasenaduhitii^ 

Hant". 

Adya me saphaUip eakauh smaritai eapi Raghavah | 
bhilyaa tvadgutrasani^lcMm icchaty ewi tanur mama |1 
[Pari^txijati. Talah prinm4ati Ihatipadi.)- 
DrauPap!. KLuhU hu ciraadi oaho ? 

Ubhav’^ (ujxw/tyrt). Devi siddhaa te man5ratha1]i. 

DraufadI (sdiyafir vilhaya). JMu pahS. Naha ko esC 1 
BnfMAH. Xanv arj’o Hanuman. 

1 B unmetJii'illy »rjwA 
^ Kwi A'uifir. ’ Read. JuAjdloi, 

* Read ddi^xtl. * Gwamiir ! 

^ Bead L'^M4 h. 


^ Read 
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DraupadI. Jedu &yy6 ' vipnkhkhaparipI<jiiaHain ittkiapaip sara- 
nlbhfi(l5, ettha upA\i8arlu.* 

Haxu®. Rhadre, 

Ajnta^atrupramukhair bhrutfbhir dhvasta^trubhih J 
adhi^tbitapadaih sanlhaip ciran^ harMtu uvapnuhi || 

Asva kimiara asva.* (*Sarff uparisanfi.) 

BiiImaii ipufpany upatilya). Amuni grhplHva. 

DraupadI {grhltm mharfam), Ajja khu mat* dippa dattam teljeki- 
aarabhQdO Gandhamadapatti.^ 

Hanu”. Ayex'ainamatiaahaaan * niyiiktavati. 

DraupadI. pahi, appani me map5har0 h6.* 

Ha.s'U*. Katham anya iti ? 

DraupadI. Sacoavam * supadu ajjO.* Nix^ittosaa maapappaha- 
panevasurasanimamaaamd * saniarugamu bhaNdaaadi. 

IIA XU*. Tatas Utah ? 

Dr.\upadI. Kim tassa di . . . taaaa gnndhap{)amddabahalattapa* 
dasHapattiyyii vivada kariaaaditti soandhiavajepa eva ev\’ii kidam.**^ 
Haxu*. Apy ayaip manurathab Purandarena vidiuh ? 
Dr.vupadI. Virlidau ayya eva ayyada»sapaip uvahadie antie mae 
aavvO Xaradamuhcpa vividubhavapaqi gae Ajjupe ppaa»ide.*‘ 

Kaxu". «Sar\’am atyafigiraMi sunltam. Rhadre kim idanini maya 
kartavyam ? 

DraupadI. Viran»khitavv6.** 

Haxu’. Kah saqi^yab ? Kim idanim ? Va«Ia. 
vViuiticiravimuktair ni^^hurair miLs^ipataiii 
Hphutitapfthu^arira vairipas tavakinah | 
nipaairaai hatanaqi Kaurava rakaasana?]i 
gatibhir aviralabhih rf^dhayisyanti margam || 

RhImah. Kvam cM vy’arthS me bhujayugalaySr bharah. 

* Spelt a^; cf. above, p. 3b. n. A. » Read urarUaJu, 

* dMnt oroukl bo better •polling. 

* Corrupt: read upokkn- (Pbchel, Or. d, PkUpr.. | I96>. 

* A]p . . . nfiNOM aiUAMamim ! 

* Apparently for aiiaA mi ma^ftrahJi doi. 

T iVrbapa correct (Skt, •atj/abam ); cf. PiKbcl. Pkl., 8 230. But more probably 
•armifi or mroaTri^i. 

* Rood ayyA. 

* Read (n'l'N/laonMaAou^ (lAAdikiifi dfrdtH/amtftgimntami. 

*• Read -dnataftnift ti ayjfu r{ridn$ft . . . rnvti;i rrtxj kidaift. 

Perhaps to be eorrected to I %dil6 ayjpi; ermiyi rayyii<f(t««otiaqi ntxikHde (or 
ur^iaddrf) amiii mai •arram nrmKnbAamft,itft {U.rihudAaMMramim) 

gni Ajjyn* piAridnift. 

•• dlyAAgtrooaifi f 

•* Perhaps Cirai^ ratMkMidarHi ; aee above, p. 30, b. &. 

VOl- III. PA«T I. . 
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DraupadI* EsO raC pA^au ajj&SAn rapabhumJe %'uttamat:iAssa 
sa^^iludeoa ayyeya uggappa^dehi aaipgbOhidav'vo ^ aattuaaqi » , * 
ILvNir. Kvam eva kariayc. 

Nirggh5at1i Qn 

kartwiml sannojvalaiiaprak^m ® j 
Pjirthaaya satketulalamaviul 
praknl^npak^n nidhi Dhartara^trun ff 
Tvani api 

Tyaktvwlani vanavasatluhkhani acirat iuljfiEtavaHaqi priyc 
noktilHibkrtamatTani etya mutlitA aaiigandhikarp va ripOh ’ | 
Paulomlva Satakrutoh kratii^atany uliatumniyo^gat ^ 
bhartUT bhutahatiU ca* jlvitataror bliadrt pbalarn di^yaiii || 
DraltpadI. A^ugaliidamhi.^ 

Haxu'". Kuinara kim aparaip maya kartavyam ? 

Bhiuah. Arya* 

Prila priya tvayi vibhO nayane krtarthc 
deva prasadya vikrtAgasi gumbhyaki-fiah [ 
sAugandhika»p surabhigandhi siirAreitatii vab 
ka lya^sainiiadiidayiblbhutaka matilhenuh |1 
{Bharatni'iihjQin .) 

Tathapy etavad nstu^ 

DOsa^ ca naSam upayantu krtav amu^yam 
bhuyo bhayaip k^payatam® maina Xilakanthah | 
nirdhartar^traidyatii|i nikbilani dharitrlrp 
iwyan nrpah so Ajataiatnih || 

^ Read aif^tuMi. « « . 

■ Sm* note* Oft Ttrw 4fl aboYe. 

= sie r 

* PorhApa d^rlitr 

* PerbApa 

* Read 

' Probably gu ^jRii^r^nu 

* RofttI Mararft Jinij ««« noi«t Oft verae 43 above, pp. 47-3. 










STUDIES IN SEMITIC KINSJJIU 
By Brenua .Seligman’ 

L THK RELATIONSHIP SYSTEM 

Introductiona 

L Thci Problem fltAted, 

% Relationfihip of ihe Beni Amer^ 

3 . The fomutlon of tihif ]j]uFnt of the wrord for " fnlher " in Hrbr«v. 

-1* The SemSUe Tertiie of Rrlatloliilhip, w'ith (able. 

fi. KxATninatioti of the tertafl Ujunl m Am hie far father^ninliia-^ n ith jipeeul 
rrilefeniee ta (Iie KKialDginl aspect af the eltuipe m the meaning of these 
tmnK 

G. CoDclurfioTu 

rriHM material upon which this ]japcr Ls basetl i« in the first iii^taiice 
taken from the Reltitioaship systems and ctistoins of a Sutkn 
Arab tribe (the Rababishand of the Beni Amer, a Hamitic tribe 
whom L have been able to study inyaelf in the Sudan by means of the 
genealogical methoch Miss Jfoss kimlly colleeled a list of relationship 
temoH in Malta for me, which I have usmI, Tlie reat the material 
has been taken from rlietionarie^f anil although I am fully aware 
of the inadequacy of material ciJled from dictionaries, yet 
in this case the method Ls inevitable. Full investigation, into 

the relationship system and social; OTganizations of the Amharic^ 
^[wakiug Ahyssmians would bo ml the greatest value, and a complete 
examination of the Maltese terms would also be of interest. 1 have 
had much help from friends, though they are in no case reepoiisible 
for my condosions. Chief among these Ls Profeasor S. Langdon, who 
has given me much infonnaiioii. I am also imkhted to Dr, Hall, 
PKifeasor Zammit, Dr, CKetmnkt and Mr. S. H. Hay for references. 

I. The Phoulem 

The use of the cLassifiiciitory system of relationship by the Beni 
Amer, a people speaking a Semitic language, led me to examine the 
terms of relationship in Semitic languages generally, TIiIh examination 
milieateil that the Arabic and Hebrew systems are bascfl on a 
claasifieatorv system and not upon a family system.* Besides demon.' 

* "Thfl KAbabuhi A BaUan Arab lrtbo^‘: Marrard African Faria 

A/ricaju», yci. ii* IEHS. 

* " The cluainiAlory n-ztcin ^oupn tor^thw variooB nUtionsbipfl which w# 
cJutui^^h, while othars whirb we ^up togc^lbBl- eEd sEpAmtciL The iiiinjpl««t 
way to undfrEtaEid it* ecKDti&l EbiLnuMeTti ii to recogniu tlut lliE cUisiflaatatv 

25162 
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stratin" I hu]>B to «lioiv hoiv deeply factors may 

influence lanjj^nge, Tiiia ia an idea wliicli eecina so obviuan to the 
aDthm|iologut that it should need no apology. It L% however, 
frequently overlooked by philolc^istn, with the reauH that in con- 
fltructing rules in gtntiiinar caiiae ami effect are confused. 

IL Relationship System of the IIeni Amer 

A a alrcaily stat-e<.b the cljiswificat^iiry syatem ia hnjwHl uf>on the 
principle that kina li ip terms are user] to wan la mem hers of the clan or 
Hiuatlcr groups nut as we arc ncciistomei] to use them^ towards tnembets 
of the family only, ThuSi in a Hira|de claasificatory system in w'fiicH 
descent lA reckonerl in the nitile line* ever}^ brother of the father will 
he called “ father and their wives “ mother ”, and all their children 
" brothers ” anil smters In a eystem in which descent Is reckoneil 
in the female line, while the soiiii of the father’^s brother may not even 
be considered as relations, the children of the mother’s sister arc treateil 
as own brother and sister. 

The Reni Amer inhabiting tbe plains of the Red Sea Coast in the 
Sudan arc a Haniitlc people who speak a Semitic language—Tigr^. 
Tigr/^ ia the modem representative of Geez or Ethiopic, the liturgical 
language of .\hyastTiia, wJiich is itaetf said to ahow closer afhnitics 
to Sahsean (with inscriptions that date back to at least the nintli 
century B.q,) than it does to Arabic or Hebrew^, Thus, Tigrfe, though 
a living language, may lie looked upon as containing elements that 
are older than either Arabic or Hebrew. 

Jt is not relevant here to examine all the evidence that points to the 
fact, that, though the Beni Anier noiv reckon descent in the male line, 
they w'cre formerly matrilineal j nor newl I go into all the details of 
their relationship system, which i hope to deal wdth elsewhere. The 
terms in use in their system wdll be seen in the comparative table, and 

jijiKtem U foiinilptl cm tin? clan or otfaer AimiUir isdcial ^up, nrhilc dur Hjslcm in f^aniJcd 
on the lomily. All mEinbcm oI ^penhcr'a cbm irlio are of the ifiime generati[>n 
u hlmaclt atunil to him in ihc aamc rrlation oa hia own tvotlierH aji 4 Eistem ' all 
mcmbcni of hia fAthcr'i clan of Iho preceding ^ncralirm Etjuid in the unie [ckticn 
to hinuclf aa the lather or the lAther'a iiatcr t all oi the generation hfiorc tceelre 
ihD name dHignation M hia Brandfather. SimEInrly, nil tho» o( the jnother'ft clan 
and of her genmttion are eluA«i with Ihe mother uw| the mnlhcr^* brother ■ all 
thoM of m. wife'e elan and of her ijmcmtion ntanrl in the umc rebtion ui her aj'tual 
bnUhcni and aiatcra, while all ol the preceding .pewralion are cka«sil with her pareiiu. 
Thia applantion of Icrns- of relntionnhip to wide Rioupa of reiatim may peruit 
Qflcr the cUnorBanization Jtae duappeanid, and the eJtocl way in which the term* 
are appiicd vari« greatly with the nature tif the Mcial orffad^tLon, that the 
ayiilem often prererrn eviden« of aoclal cocditioiui whkh are no longer present.” 
—A'otee and oa .•! nlArejidVof^y, 1912, pp. H9, IJW. 
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here [ need only point out the ontfitAii^ieig The Beni Amer 

have no word for fatKer*a hTother. hut oddreas him aa ffOxi, " my 
father.’^ ^ The ohildren of the father's brother and ail men whom he 
calls " brother ", u^itig thia term in its cb-'tsificatory flenfle* are called 
“ brother ” and “ sister But it must he noted that the Beni Aiiief 
have ti<lopt&l the usual Arab marriage nith the father's hrotherb 
daughter^ and after this has taken place a man ad|[ no longer call 
his wifeb brother “ brother but vdW use the term for brotherdn-law* 

it will be aeon in the tJible that although no word for fatherb brother 
is foumi in Tigre, the fafherb sister is As the father’s sister a 

hu&bnnd is called hiV awtaifj/e (spouse of the 1 suspect-erl that 

atmtihje was not an original Tigre worth hut introfluced from Arabic. 
It seeme<I uidikely that this feminine form of *am should have been 
retained from ancient times when the word waa itself nnknowm. 
Tills suspicion was confirmed by com|iarisen witb the Ethiopia in 
which no words for cither hind of uncle existed originally» brother of 
father and brother of mother being used for these relations, fn later 
Ethiopic vembufl of the Bible dwd has been introtluced to mean 
IMitemal uncle, hal, and in Tigr^ are tbua a borrowing 

from the Arabic,® 

Uh Thk Plpkai, or “ Fatiiub" isr Hnnitiiw aso AitAmc 

In Hebrew and Arabic the plural of the wortl for father is fonneil 
by adding the regular ending for feminine nouns. The explanation 
accepted by Bemitic scholars is entirely un.'iatisfactory from an 
anthrojKilogical point of view. Broken plurals, which are common 
in Arabic, are treatcKl as feminines; abstract nouns are also feminine, 
so that the [durPil of father is cojisideret] to be an distract, meaning 
falherhood.^ But fatherhood is not a primitive conception at all, 
and, therefore, rt pnorit it is unlikely that fatlierhooii should have been 
un earlier meaning than fathers for the noun in the plural form. 
Further, people using the classificatory system, though they may 
think and s[»eak of their own father or of the father of ao^and-so, 
do not think or speak about the individual fathers of various people ) 
these, if of the same generation as their own father and his brothers j 

^ Yib« tr«4 Mid in Aiuire'r to quMtian, " What do you call ' bo-bO ^ 

whm the pcimn lumuHi tm informant's lAlber, it ia, itrobabiy 

* I am indebted to .1, Lovrch for thin inforiwitbn. 

* I am iVOt f iMur wfaet.lH<r Semitic BCliH^an) «»naidcT abrtraet nouiiB as origiliaJly 
and eMenlially femininf, ™ that u tbo abatTmet ending b die same aa tbe fcmJinulf 
codinf;, tbs tvo forma have b«en contused. 
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would naturally fall into tkfi grouji of fathers, i.c. the group of elders 
to which their own fatluT belongs. All other men nf their father'd 
generation would be either motlier's brothers or fatherfi-iudnwv or else 
they w'oulil be entirely outside tlie socual group. 

The view that the plural of “ father originally indicated a group 
of men of the generaijou of the speaker's own fatlieft and that the 
primitive Semitic stock used the term father in the claasificatory wav 
just as the Beni Araer do at the [^resent day,* throws light on problems 
which might otherw'ke have been regartied aa purely linguistic, and 
brings the peculiar formation of the [ilural of father in Hebrew uiitl 
Arabic in line with Memhofa Uiw of Polarity, By tliia law, which 
w'as iirst enunciated for Fiilaiie* “ , , . a person in the jilural Iwcomes 
a collection of people, which may l>e luokerl ujum aa a thing, and is 
therefore treak^rl as belonging to that cloas. Reversing, we siiv " There¬ 
fore, the ]jlural of a thing will l>e a jx^rson \ Tints we see that the 
masculine and feminine genders have iNoen developefl out of the 
relations Ijetween fierBons and things* In exact corteBpondeuce w ith 
Ful w'e fim! that the Bomali masculine plural takes a feminine form 
and the feminine plural a mnsculine form.” - 

If the Uw of Polarity be cons idem! to apply to*Vmbic, it not only 
explains the peculiar plural formation of the word for father, but 
gives a raisonahle theory for the perveme behaviour of the numeraid 
and the treatment of broken plurals,® I do not know" whether 


' It iniMt br bumo in mind tital tlic t^kaiiSratHairy nt friatwiuldp La not 

in itiwli oi-iiivmv for HTDup-mnrtMgf', and no (urtlirr ngniliran» in ntt&clinl tc it 
thjin iff incliriitcd in tins liiuEnotr on p* Si, 

* Carl Alrinhof, .! « litirtfdvrii&H ic iStttJy af .-t/j'rfd-h tranulmtcd hv 

A. tVemor, p, 1-11^, ' 

* Broken (duralff aise treiitcd u feminino iilnguljKr, Ihr ond vertw ngnmtijf 

with a brukrh plural Doun toke iho fcmiiniiv ^lingulnr rhdinjpt The lolinrfali J-IO 
h»VD U'flilnilw mdtnfTia wt«Ti upplird to moB^uUne noutiff. and Iht mMcsullno ondincu 
when ap;>Jhftl U> fetnininp naanff. The fnllniriniE !» nn from A lettw Posfcaa^ 

Jjuigdon WM kind vnaugh to unto tno on tho Bubioct. " It m onjitcimarr in 
Srsmitw to uffo the numoralff 3-l0 before mMCulino pluraUff in the feminine rhiK 
M prutwbly due to the f&ct lhai a gttmfv of ttir« nr more (TM at fimt rttrnrdrtl 
AS. a iVillw tive or an Alwtim t idea, TTifw men »■« rvjimTdisfl ob threenKUi ^ nieu 
hence the nuitK-ml 3 iTm wrUu.n with the ahtitnicl ending ala or a in llebreir' 
n^ily in the tomrtraet nl, ,tA. Naturally Ihin ^^itt mMcnlj,,; 

plural* fim, \\ hen they h wtwNi to n» lh«e numerals hefon? feminine pluralji nothing 
renuimed for Ihem to do but to difierwuiate by dropping thp atwtraet endinc of thl 
nUEOerala. Thb obetnet ending at iff kb o tied I with the feminine cudinff BJid eon 
HsqumUy it lookB OB thrujsh they emfsjoy feminine niimeralff 1*^^ nuui-Liline nlor-l 
and uaetuline plurals hefons fcsminlnr plnralk,*' I quote it with full v 
icrigment and thankff, and feel that it iff ftlmoet un|{racimw tn point ™t that thl 
“nfftormUy ■ beUaja on altUnde of mind phitolpgieal than Antdmpolcgie^ 
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Professor ileinliofs theory has beeri accepted by Arabic scholars, 
blit since writing the above I have looked up Dre Spr^ithen rfcf Hamiten 
and sec that Professor Meinliof coiifliclerfl the very points that I have 
indicated ob evidence of Polarity in Semitic languages. * ‘ So* for exampl e, 
the Hebrew ah “ father ” takes the feminine plural and " woman/' 
the masculine pluraL The mascuHue substantive takes the feminine 
form of the numerah the feminine the masculine/' ^ 

1\\ The Semitic Terms of Relationship 

The principal relatioiiehlp terms are giv'en in the table printed 
on p, Ofi; a few other terms which ate of interest in the langnagos in 
which they occur^ hut not of importance to the whole group, have 
been left out pijr[K]«ely 30 as to make the table concise, and will be 
treated separately in the text, 

A glance at the table w’ill show' the remarkable similarity betw'cen 
the majority of terms. That this simJkrity should have been priserveii 
throughout a long period and over so wide an area is in itself iniportaut. 
Moreover, it immediately throws the divergencies into relief and seems 
to challenge a sociologicBl explanation for them^ Tlie moat striking 
features are:— 

(i) There is no word for fatherk brother common to the Semitic 
languages. 

(h) Xor is there a W‘ord for mother's brother running through the 
group, 

fiii) Words related to the Assyrian emu are common to the whole 
group with slight di(Terences of" meaning. 

(iv) The vvonift father, mother, brother, sister, son, and daughter 
are similar throughout the group. 

The absence of a common word for father's brother, the actual 
dassiGcatory use of piha my father jLe. fur my father's brother) among 
the Beni Amer and the peciilinr formation of the plural of the wortl 
for father in Hebrew' and Arabic alt point to the conclusion that the 
Semitic relationship systems are founded on the classifieatory system. 

The wonls for son and daughter, hn/ilier and si^cr in AmbicT Hebrew, 
aiul Tigrd can all be derivcii from the Babyloaian terms, and call for 
no comment except that in the f^ndan the word letdad from the root 

1 riuinirit Eimlfr^tuid why tMi syntax kixwc Hmt with iiui«vuline Tifi un.* , tucl ful to 
MH why it shaidd be » n&lunl developnirent of a hingrtis^ when etiU in a con)- 
jiamtively primitive lurm. 

^ Ckrl Mtinhuf, Jipnicktn efer Ilamiitn, Humburg, p. 527^ fontnote I. 
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w.l.tl. (Assyrinn, Hebrew, and Arabic), meaning to bear, more 
fnKjuently usmnI than r&Ji, a son, 

Ttie Babylonian, Hebrew, and Arabic words for fnfher 
are practically the s^ime, Tlae Maltese word for father is puzzling. 
It may be fiupiMJserl that the Semitic wort! has dieapiieared, and a word 
of Itabaii origin, relatefl to tuesserf, master, has taken its place,* as 
other words of undoubted Italian origin occur in the si-stem. 

Father i Brfither. —There is no wonl for fatlier^s brother in the 
Habylonian texts, nor is there any word in Hebrew. The rather 
doubtful tranalation of ewtii rj'ih^jr as uncle ^vill be coDHiclerefl later. 

In Arabic the word for imtemal uncle is ’ofuwi. Thougli 
this word means fatber^s brctther, it U usetl in a much wider 
Rcnse. Among the Kababiah where 1 made a genealogical table 
of the chiefs family, the brother of the paternal grandfather was 
regarfled as and in some eases when the relatinusliip had to be 

sought several generations back, the descendants still spoke of one 
another as ihn *amm and bbil' *iitntn resjiectively.^ Generally speaking, 
among Sudan Arabs the son of the 'nuuM means a member of the 
sfneakers tribal rii\TsioTi- Everywhere among Atah-speaking jwsoples 
ia a fiolite form of address to an elder or superior in rank. In 
K^’pt a man addresses an old iiian of inferior rank, to whom he wishes 
to speak pleasantly, as my father, not as my bimor. Doughty relates 
that a Ind of the family of the Emir of debel Sham mar told him that 
though he loved hia father's feeble^mindetl brother, “he did not 
name him hmimy, mine uncle.*’ ^ 

If Arabic l>? based on a classiftcatory sj^-stem and the term for father 
originally included father*? brother, it is ncccsisftry to consider whether 
the use of 'uuiwt for father's brother m Arabic insy not be a com¬ 
paratively late introfluction, meaning father’s brother, hs not 

found in Hebrew, Tigrf, or Amhnric, In Maltese Vinna was used for 
father*s brother, hut Iiiuh been supplanted by an Italian w'ofd ;!u. 
Itoborlson Smith pointe out that is uscil liy an Arab WTitcr as m 
Hebrew, meaning people, when referring to a tribe who refusal to 

^ Dr. ZAmmlt tmt Iwlieve tLu to bo the rue:, he comkIecs tkat mi^rr 
11 dcTivptl from o Maltew rerh lu, Wome, Hpen. In tuTouT of the mtiquitv 

Ilf tnrjoier in Miltcse, hp Rtatca thftl " OwF Frttter iriilt'h Aft in Henven " ia truiilAted 
nqjiAiiVni^, Ana he AW^rtM that oi dooi not occur At all id Mnltcer. In peraonAl nAdiea, 
each JW Bu-Hager, oae lnjf;ht tKO ao AbhicviAtion of cnfiit, And tkii La the VHW of Aoiue 
AcholAfA. Wondi Aueh ah Aimu/, A hfliry bwlJe, iatirtfa, a very IaI J nmn, affl common 
Afud aio Amlogoup to a eoitimcm uk of ufr iu Amhk, 

* Kana Af^t«na, op. rit^, p. ISS, 

’ C. M. Doughtv, rrarrlf in Di'A'jrfa, voL ii, |V 3?, 
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dewit wiiotJter brahch of the stock, and called them the 

sons of its amm He acids that ’am jo in the sciifw of patcnial 
uncle^ which h a use |.ieculLTiT to Arabic, Beems to be a comparativeiv 
late ilevelopmeiit.^ 

e have seen that by the f^udan A tabs the w-ord is used almost in 
a classificatory way. This h something of a [>ara<lQx, for the 
c]assificator>‘ aystcra should not have n special term for father's brother, 
and the Sudanese uae nearly approaches the sense mentioned hy 
Roberts-m Smith, a view supi>jrt«l hy WelJhaiisen, who says that 
probably the original meaning of owiwi k " those united, connected, 
rclat^l Hugo Winckier also considers gens ” to Im the earlier 
meaning of *amm in Arabia.* 

^\Tule the ward 'atnm, meaning uncle or kUiBrnan, does not occur 
m Hebrew and it is common with the meaning “people'', scholars arc 
not ugree<l ns to which is the jicior meaning, A concluiilon tlie reverse 
of that of the authorities mentioned abov'e Is held by ]>r. Pa ton 
and apiiarently is also snpportcii l>v the late Dr, Buclmnau flrey. 
As 'amm occurs in proper niimos m Hebrew, the tiiffcreiicc of opinion 
arises from the translation of these names. It is therefore iiece«sary 
to examine the evidence on vvhicli these conclusions are baBcd, for if 
the authorities are right w ho consider that 'fiwjui existed in Hebrew as 
a kiiLship term and thereby Infer that this meaning is older than the 
meaning “ people much of my argument fails to the ground. For 
if Hebrew lost its dcHuite wcml for paternal uncle (It must Im; noted 
that Dr. Buchanan firey gives it a wider meaning, snch as agnate ur 
kinsman], it might lie infemn:! that Tigris, also, once possessed a word 
for paternal niicie and that it Jiad Iweii lost. It would, however, be 
very difficult to explain how, if once the term for this relative hnd 
passed into dLsuetude, it could have been replncetl bv the term 
nicaiiiog '* father 

There are aeventyTivp names compounded witli oft jj, 

* K<»lKTttfDii Smith, Kintikip and Marria^f^ LoniJoti, 1003, p, 72, 

* J. IVdlliAiuon, GiiitiiiKkt AW^nVAlcn, I @93, p. ieo, ”* 

" The two iiu.^ diffeiVAett m which Ihc Semitic Unau.ir« tn^w 

are Aom, the rormrr mdicala in |.u.r tUmcaj the falher’a WW fr i 

„uu.« .b«.gh n..™,., A. .b. 

clear that thm u Uur odRinai mcwjiinK of the want, the nicmW nf , 

who. bcc.u« of their bl^ «hit{™ahip, bchm* togoth,^ „ broth™ 
marn' wilbm tbemirlvea, ^ 

* Enf^fftapotiio f/ Rtliffum aji4 f/Atcj, Art A mm 
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HebreWj and onlv nineteen with 'amiu. Tf it can be sbomi that these 
nineteen names correspond closely with those in ob and where there 
i*< no doubt about their translation by the relationshi[J terms father and 
brother re8j>ectivelYj. then it Ls argued 'ernj'u can also be tran&Wted by 
A relationship term. 

Of these nineteen namesj sL'c are place iiame»T which are not fonnrl 
at all in names with oh and (fJt. The nineteen names fall into five 
different formations, two of these formations are not found in the 
names oh and oli, and ten out of the nineteen fall into these two groupar 

In the six place names Dr. Buchanan Grey considem that ^amm 
cannot be translated kinsman, end may mean y>eople* Among the 
thirteen pcraonal names there are three in which Dr. Buchanan Grey 
does not accept the remlcring kinsman, and two that he considers 
obscure. Tlius» eleven out of nineteen cnniiot be considered parallel 
to the names compounrled with a relationship terra. Of the remaining 
eight personal! names. Dr. Bnchaiirin Grey says: ** The parallels in 
favour of DJ? ['owmii] denoting kinamaii or ficing a divine name* 
balance one another, at first sight the [lamllels in the reiiiaining nam<® 
with mraes in TV [God] app<iar to incline the balance in favour of 
DJ? being a divine name. But the balance of probability is at best 
very slight* ami on other grounds it seems to me moat likely that in 
the names ^^arallel to names in [father] and tlK* the element Dv 
means kinsman.'' * 

It is recagnkefl that 'unm is one of the earliest and widest spread 
of Semitic rlcsignations of the ikity* Though in origin it b luoke*l upon 
as a title like Bh Baal* Adon, and .Melek, in certain caseait becunie the 
proper name of a deity. The chief god of Kataban (South Arabia) w'a-s 
Dr. Buchanan Grey rejeetji the tniusUtion of in these 
names by the nnme or title of the deity, liecaude of the improbability 
of so pronounced a cult of this god in Palestine as the occurrence of 
such names would imply, Kataban, the centre of this worship, being 
remote from* though not out of communication with* Balestine* In 
favour of the traualuticn kinsman, he brings forward the evidence of 
Himyaritic names. In these, the element Vtotia can he j*arulleled with 
other relationship terms, bui it aliouM be noted that they are found 
in a part of the world W'here the gorl ’owhj was worshipjwd. While 
making use of the same evidence, Hr. Patou seems to rltaw" liis con- 


■ GlEy. Stiidim ik iUhrfai Proprr XameM, p. JW. 

^ Buchanui llpey* Biblitaf Art. Arn^mi., And fm Hctnw Propef 
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dufion largely from the social organ ijiatioq of the Semites. Here he 
follows RtJ>ertfioii Smith aij<l McLenoan in suppoa ing ' that the Arabs 
passed from mntrilineal to patrllbieal clcsceot by irieans of a period of 
polyandry. liut .^Ir. Pa ton brings no frrab evidence in sujiport of this 
liypotlicsia, w hieh is not generally accepted by anthiopobgista.' Tlius 
we ace there m no positive evidence in favour of the tranaliitton of 
ftmrn in these names as kinaman. 


Apart from this doubtful use of 'amm aa kinsman in Hebrew, the 
antiquity of ^amm as a rebtiongliip term <lepends ujxin its use in Sabcan* 
Althoiigii the Hebrew- Lexicon “ gives both the meanings, [jcople ” 
and “ patemol iijicle ", to '(Jhj/h in Sahaan, a]] the references to the 
latter meaning are also to prnf>er names. Dr. Huchanan Grey, in a 
letter, stated that there is a Sabtean inscription^ in wdn'ch DV 
la used in the plural, and must refer to iiuUnduak, and he translates 
the woi*i kinsman or agiiatcaj, not paternal unclej. Further light 
might be riimwii on the subject of the antiquity of 'amm aa a relation¬ 
ship term if it could be deterniiiietl whether ^awm m .Maltese belonged to 
the early Scimtic stmtum of the language, or whether it h due to nuire 
recent Arabic influence. Again, although ^iwiwi does not occur in 
Amliaric, amat means father-in-law and mother indaw.^ The 

derivation of this term ia ako important, it is iKrasihle that it may 
be derivcfl from the Assyrian root enm. If, however, it was 
borrowed from Arabic, it must have been introduced at a time 
when the marriage with the paternal nnrie’a daughter had become 
customary and the won! hml alrearly acquired the aecondary meaning 
of father-indaw that it now possesses in Arabia. 


A further ililficiilty arises in that Prufesaor rjaiigdon has translatihi 
cam rab», literally “ great father-in-law ”, os “ uncle ”, but in giving 
this meaning he tells me that be does not imiily any connexion between 
the *>id the father-in-law, and suggests that “ great father-in- 
law " miglit be usctl as a courtesy term for the uncle. No other 
woriJ for uncle occurs in the Babylonian tests, and caio rtjbu is only 
found m the syllabaries which arc comparatively late, and date froiii 
about 5200 B.C, limu rabu, not found in the numerous texta but only 
in syUabanes, is given as the equivalent of a Sumerian word mumm 
which could not be tronslatcd^by alone. Professor Ungdou 

n“Ar^;: 

* Brown, Drii'tr, A Bjiggft, 

* CorpMJ Iiuaiplinniim Srmitkirum, ir. ^7®. 


* C. tL Axmbruvtfn Irtiiit AmAanta, Cnmbridgie, leJo. 
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States that fiHrt alone without the addition of mbu means father-in- 
law, and tbli word is conimon and is found in the earlier tcTcta, 

It was netessary to make this statement, as it is on Professor 
Langdon's authority that the meaning undehas been attached 
to e;a w rflfjH. lie very kindly went into the cvMeiice for this trnnslation 
for me, and eame to the condusion that the word l« late and 
uneommont only occurring in the syMabarica, that it means something 
different to earn, and it w^is because there was no wonl for unde ” 
that he had snggestctl this interpretation. If this flut'gestion he 
accepted, its implication must l>e coiisiderwl in the diseossion of cousin 
marriage. * 

Mother s Brother ^—There is no word either in Babylonian or Hebrew 

meaning motKcr^s brotlmr. In Arabic Jl^ hnl from the root to 

" administer ”; halie (my maternal unde) in Tigr^. The root of lbi$ 
word docs not occur in Babylonian,* nor is it representeil in Maltese. 

The plural j^\ ahml is used to mean " mother's kinsmen 

but among the Kahabish who so seldom, nmny a woman out of tlunr 
own division, a man^a mothcr^s kinamen are generally bis own kinsmen, 
therefore hLs .hdwf 'amm. However, in those few cases where a man 
hail married a woman of another division, the son referred to hLs 
mother^s rdativ'^i as bis ahtcaL The Iciuinine form means inother*9 
sister and wife of the mother's brother. In Hebrew nil is useil for 
unde, l>oth the brother of the father and the brother of the mother, hut 
this word also means a beloveti one or friend. 

—Words with the root h.m., meaning father-mdaw, 
related to the Babylonhm root are common to many Semitic 
languages,^ and are also found in Tebilawi, a Hamitic language 
spoken by the Hadeiidowa, a people closely rdatcil physically to 
the Beni Amer. 

The Babylonian root means “ to surround, to guard 
Ambic * /jnHi(K'), 

Hebrew , 

Ethiopic r 
Aramaic . hnmn. 

Tigr^ hamue (with Ifit |>ers. pofti. ]iri>n.J. 

' I K.m indetrted lo rn»rnvr [.a^igUop thu mfornuitian. 

^ [ Jim ibdfibted In Dr. Alan U^rtlim'r for the infemnAtion th&t fhe Coptic vonl 
«Aojm. aVo foutiil ctice in the ciiihlecnth dyiwty. lusy be sn equivelmt of th« canoe 
wunl. If this u n, it cilggeHta that the Wultl u comman to both tbe Hnlnitk «ad 
Semitic group*. lUi praeoct In Tebdawi clone wollIcI not be conrtniiiver 't might 
be a borrowed wwL 
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TIioHgh the word means father-in-hiw in Arabic, and thouj^h 

tlib b the meaning given in the tlietbnarv, and the fembine form 
means mothcrdndaw, coHtxjuially it k only used for wife*s brother. 
In Tigrc it means lather-iii-kw* In Egypt ond the Sudan the word for 
father-in-law or mother-in-iaiv would never be used as terms of address. 
The ijobte form of adtiress to a father-mdaw b “ internal uncle 
\\hen a man has made the usual Arab marriage with hb patcriud 
uncle s daughter, Ub father-in-law Ls hb paternal unele, hut the same 
term b useil when husband and wife are unrelated. 

The usual term for futher-in-iaw and all wifeb adsitives in general, 
both in Kgyptian and Sudanese .\rabic+ is wffcs/b, hut even this wotdd 
be considered impolite as a term of aridress. It b eurious that the root 

means to trace the petiigree of ”, and b given in the 

dictionan^ aa relative, kinsman. b the common worvl in 

colloquial .\Tahic for “ genealogy ”. Thiia, it should mean relate<l to 
by h W, not imitod by marriage, so it prcaumahly came into use after 
the frfwt marriage had been esfablbhetl, I luvve been unable to 
trace tlib wonl in other Semitic languages.^ 

KehttUvs bi/ il/amnje.—Anothft group of wotris lor rolutiomi bv 
nmninge ocoiire in Babyloniun, Ilobrow, Ambit, imJ Malt™. Th™ 
words arc derived from the root h.t.n. 

Hebrew' inn /jt6t^n wdfe's father* 

In the feniiftine, wife's mother, 
inn fiotoH daughter 8 husband. 

Ilridegroom. 

The verb b only represented in the hithpeel and meana to make 
oneself a daughter^ husbatwl or ** form an alliance with 

Arabic //fr/fiti -relation by marriage, 

ivifeb kinsman. 

iifitun —relatiDnslup on the 
^vife's side. 

Tb™ word, occur in the literary bnguage, but are not uecd in the 
colloquial dialects of Egypt or the Sudan. 


In Arabic the verb m the first form 


means 


to 


• PtdJhukt Langdon 1«1U nxt it u n^t found in B^bTlonUn v. o i 
b., kiadir lookpd in «v™l Hehlew lerk™, •»J h- l«^ un.bb to . 
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circiiniciii& ; in the third form “ to ally oneself ljy niamagc ”, and 
in tlie eighth ** to be cir<JiJmcised 

Babylonian . . soii'in-kw. 

Ar 4 inmic , ^ Ilalnt ^—a son-in'ku\ 

Maltese . . Ilfifim —fathcr-in-ls^v. 

In old Ht‘!>re'.v it b only the liiisbamrs father {i,o* woman ajwiiking) 
who US ndtlressed as whereas in the other langniiges worcla from 
this rtKit mean relative by marriage irrespective of the sex of the 
speaker, Thb iveems to einphasbif the iniijortance of the diKtiiietioii 
between husband’s father and wife^a father, thus stressing the function 
of the wife’s father (the jnn) aa opposed to the husband^s father 
(the DH), In Ambac where words from the root h.t.n, otTur, it aj)i>eftr3 
that the? might have beeniiseil for rebitK'ea by marriage, but primarily 
designated the relationship between u man and liis wife^s father, 

TIiLs cotuiexion betivecn the wonla cireumciBion anti marriage has 
led to speculation as to the nngin nf circumcision as a preparation for 
marriage.^ I do not propose to enter thidi dbeuesion, but that two such 
ideas are expressed in the same root cannot be accidental, although 
this connexion may hold for only A snmll part of the area in which 
cimunicision is found. This rite is one of the elements of the Hamito- 
Semitlc culture complex, and Ls performed at varying ages.^ 
Professor LAngdon states that it was not practised in Babylonia, 
anrl that the w^-^^d ason-in-lais", mcjms one who Is protected ", 

and the root is found in such names as ’^Protector of the Poor*'. 
If 'Mo protect is the original meaning of the root and hence the 
meaning of latherdn-law' as the protector of the son-in-law, then the 
word should date back to matrilincal conditions, and it must be 
siipposExl that some fresh cnltural itiJiuence mtroduced circumcision. 
The wife^B father nmiv became the circumcLsor, presumably in order 
to prevent his daughter marrying an uncirenmebed man. 

Another and totally different explanation is possible, i,c, that tho 
uQiees of circumcisor ami father-in-law only became confuserl after 
tlie introduction of the marriage with daughter of the father's brother. 
In this case w’c vavAt suppose that the operation W'as alw^a}'S performed 

* Tn Into Hctnir and Anmnic, huaband:'# and wife's father : Brawn, I>river, A 
Brtgga, tifbftw 

’ Artfelcfl Cittniirtctrioti", InirwJurtocy ", " Jlimlini aiwI Beiuitio^^: 
jwrfrt of RtJi^on and ElMca. In thrao thnw utii^ios var^'ing are hold on the 

subject. 

’ C. 6. ^lignum, " Botno Aspefts ol the Halnitk: problem in the Ao^To-E^plisEi 
i^udait" : /mma! of /Ae Anihropcdtsgical fjiafifuie, voL xlUi, 101^. 
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by the father a brother nt whatever age was custemary in the tribe : 
as to-tiaVt the first ahaving of the chilli's hair h iierformed by tlic 
amm among the Kabaf>ish. This does away with the grounds lor 
Imlding the view that the identitieRtion of the father-in daw with the 
circumcisor ner-eikiarily implies adult circumcision, Aceonling to 
Profe&ior Langdon’s atatementej ctiiisanguineous marriages were not 
allowed in Babylonia, and circumciHion Is not found. It is, therefore^ 
necessary to suppose tliat the invaijing Semites did not influence ths 
iSufuerians in these partienbrs. But, if we can see the remnants of 
matrilineal descent and exogamy m the meaningsf of the words ewiti, 
" one who guards " father-in-iaw- " ; haiamtt “ one who is 
protected/' " son-m-kw/' anti the Sumerian tranHlation of emu^ 
w#A6ar/ “ Ride-mule/' or “ male from outahle then we may attribute 
the change from matrilineal to jiatnliueal descent to the ftiskin of the 
Semitic with the Sumerian culture, 

Tw^o eutirely o}iposite phenomena may result from the change 
from matrilineal to patrllineal descent* Kach b dependent on the 
dominance of a certain idea. When the consanguineous marriages 
are regarded as incestuoua, and the fear of mceat is the dominant 
idea, then marriages which previously were only forbidden with 
rektivea on the mother'a Bide become prohibited betw'een pemons 
who can trace any rektionship at all. There U evidence that 
this has happened among many jicoples m Africa, including the 
Nilotic tribes and the Baganda. On the ether hand, when the 
inheritance of proi>erty has hetm the dominant idea, and it is 
backed by a sufficiently strong social organization, tribes have been 
able to dlscartl their ideas of incest and adopt practical endogarov, 
Tlib has also liappenctl, and is sjjreading toujay, in Africa with the 
advance of Islam*® Wherein the former process wdth the recognition 
of consanguinity and the prohibition of all consanguineouft marriagea 
Heerrui to have been the result in Babylociia, among such Semites 
as the llebrew'43 and the *4rabfl the opposite result ia seen, i.e, the 
obliteration of such bars to marriage as practically to amount to 
endogamy* 

Before leaving the subject of the father-in-law, another jxiint 
must be brought fonvanl. It Ls remarkable that there should be no 

1 In Smrw™n tbw »w five figrui for fatiier-in-lftn' And « Aiitli;, vjrU«r 

whicK Lf dcikf^rMleiit cm, a jdo«n, Thif iign foe rBt:ker.m lair u C4|uat«d with that lor 
the ?«rrt3* the hl«li]y worthy " Bfnno ^tfis^ncr* Daa Idcn^tmn den 

Sehvfk^rvBl^T OrUiUaliatuehfr LiUrtatwr Ztitmmjf vat %, 10(1(7, p* flO. 

» Fee B fulterdynTHWon nf l-husubject see '■ Cdukui ^tArruj^ rtc*. I \ 
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general S«mitic word for motlier’s brother; if, as we have supposed, 
ab waa originally used in the das&ificatoiy aenae, by analogy with other 
svBtems, there should be a word to distinguish the mother's brother, 
Iiijstead of thU, the woni we find running through all the Semitic 
systems is some derivative of the root to mean “ related by 

marriage the oldest known form being the Babylonian root meftning 
to guard A word jneauiug protector or adniinistrator is Just what 
would bo expected for the status of mofher'a brother, as that is the 
function of the mother's brother in matrilineal Bociety. Thus, it is 
possible that the wonis derived from the root to guarvl, may 
not originnlly have meant father-indaw', but mothers brother. This 
is no more than a conjecture, but w'hen the change in the use of 
the word denoting fatheT'indaw ill Arabic is considered, it do«a 
not an ImpOijflibility. Jn contradistinction to the paucity of 

iivorda for unde in Semitic languages generally, there are, as we 
have seen, iHivcrol w^orde for father-in-law. In ,iVrabic there are 
no less than throe wtutIb, all derived from separate roots, to designate 
the father-in-law, yet aa the father-in-law Is a person to whom the 
greatest respect must be show^Ot all these wrords have dropjNed from 
curreot speech and he is addreased os paternal nude by a man (a woman 
w^ould not a<ldiosfi her father-in-law directly). 

V. The Ajlibic Teemjs fob Fathkb-js-law' 

The Arabic words for father-in-law' are;— 

(i) //ojw, derived from the root to guard or ** to protect ”, 
has almost diop|>ed out of colloquial Arabic, but is useiJ in the Sudan 
to mean a brother-in-lawv 

(ii) Malnn, derived from a root meauing to circumcise, only occurs 
in the classical language. (For consideration of the meaning of this 
term see above.) 

(Lii) Nasib derived from a root meaning to trace descent, is the 
colloquial word, but is only iiseii when speaking of the lather-in-law', 
not w hen addressing him. 

(iv) really father's brother, is oow' the polite form of address 

to the father-io-law'. 

From the meanings of these terms it is obvious that the concept 
father-in-law' is not a simple one such as father, mother, or brother. 
The latter imply less complex relatioiLships corresponding to their 
congenital origin. The relationship of father-mdaw, on the other 

rOL. Ill, FAST I. 5 
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hand, not being congenital, bat acquired, often with considerable effort. 
Corresponds to+ and i ropLea, a less simple and a more Hiietuati ng concept 
due to its acqiiiTcd character, aa against the static natufe of the former. 
It cannot be a eoincidenoe that the father-in-law la addresgeil m 
paternal uncle when the customary marriage is with the daughter of 
the paternal uncle, although it might he suggested that as "aturn ia 
an honourable term of address, it would naturally l>e used for a person 
so highly respeoted as the fatherdn-law.' There however, no reason 
to revere the father's brother more highly than the father, and it is 
more likely that the "ohoh hna acquiteil its honorific sigiiihtviiice since 
the marriage with the daughter of the haa become customary, 
and the *amni had become the father-iti-law ; respect being due 
especially to that relative who wilt eventually previde a bride. 

In like manner riitifib could only have come into use for father-in- 
law at a time when marriage with relatives was i>erTnittcd, 

All these words which are (or have been) used for father-in-law in 
Arabic had originally other me-aoings; and. just os at the present day. 
paternal uncle has come to mean father-in-law, it may be that /mi. 
was not originally father-in'law. indeed the meaning prrttecfor j>oints to 
the poaaibility that the wortl may have once meant mother’s brother. 
The change from mother's brother tti father-in-bw is a very easy one 
among nmtrilLiieal exogamous peoples—in fact, among mauy'attch 
peoples the one ^vord serves l>oth functionfl, for among them the cinrect 
marriage is the croas-cousin marriage, i.c, marriage with the mother’s 
brothers daughter. Tempting as it would be to suppose that this 
hod l>een the history of the word—first mother's brother, seroiidly 
father-in-bw (at a matrilineal exogamous period), then thirdly with 
a change to patrilineal conditions and the practice of coDsangiiineous 
marriages “ fatherdndaw,” allowing any. or no relationship between 
bride and bridegroom; tempting aa this would be there is not at fireaent 
sufficient evidence to flupjjort this hypothesU. There is considerable 
evidence for previous matrilineal conditions among Semitic peoples, 
but I cannot find any for cross-cousin marriage. Here I must dissent 
from Sir James Frazer’s view that the marriage of Jacob waa a typical 
ciois-cousm marrbge, for though liachel was the daughter of Jacob's 
mother's brother, Jacob's grandfather and Lal>an'a grandfather were 
brothersJ Such a marriage might take place any^rhere to-dav among 
Arabs who favour marriage with the paternal uncle’s daughter. If this 

'■ For furtbtr ducatsiaii ■' Co4Uui 
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suggestion that h^m may have originally meant mothor^s brother 
be considcml, the change must have taken place very early Ijecause 
the word ia so widely distributed with the meaning “ relative by 
marriage For one factor stands out clearly, vix. the words pleriveti 
from h.m. have a wdde distribution and all mean some person relateil 
by marriage. Then^ if there has been a change iu meaning, it must hav'e 
hap|>ened very early^ presumably as a result of the contact of Semites 
with nou-Semitie peoples. Before this time it may have meant mother’s 
brotherj and if croes-cousin marriage did exist at that time it would 
have meant fnther-in-law' as wed. 

VI. CkjxcLusioxs 

The outstondijig features of the ^mitic relationship terms 
are that the words for father, mother,, and father-in-law'— 
(tbj uwi, hom —run right through the groups and there is & paucity of 
wonls for uncles, the brothers of the father and the motiier 
respectively.^ Only in Arabic and Maltese ® are Imth kinds of unelea 
distinguished. Considering the claaaificatory use of oh among the Beni 
Amer, and peculiar formation of the plural in Hebrew anci Arabic, and 
the lack of any word fcir jiatenial uncle except in Arabic and Maltese, 
we may conclude that oA was use^l in a classificatoyy way throughout the 
Semitic group, and that the Semitic relationahip system is baaed u]>on 
clan organi^tion. Rivers ^ has |)ut forwani the view' that the Semitic 
and Nilotic relationahip systems are bntje<i on the institution, of the 
extended or jwitriarchal family;, and calleti this type of system the 
" kindred ** system. If 1 am right that tiie Semitic system was 
originally baaeti upon the clan, the kindred " system is only a 
{levelopmcnt of the ckn system.^ Further, from the fact that w'orda 
from the root km. are found in all these languages, it must be assumed 
that the wife’s father did have a definite status, w hich was diSereot 
from that of the father, and from the fatheris brother, and it has been 

* however, doet not occur in Sitillw, 

* Thp MnltoW mldLintiftEp tcniiH have obrioiaalj- gorns ttroiiKh mach chaiiflti. 
tfriricr ia uawJ lor mathcr^a hcother; ihbt u % lx»mibaTd]r irorcl tor uncle. The fathcr'e 
brother u ullcd 'omrii, 

^ KitiJiH}* anii Sipaal Of^nixalipH. p. 7S et eCq. 

* 1 JMH not rttloin whether this term idinuht be retained, I hope to be in a better 
poaition to J111I150 when [ hmve iii-ork«l mil Uw malerini I h*vo on the NUoUc^ Aystema, 
Uldoftuiutely, 1 never diBcuiaod Ihii pobnL wilb ItiveiM, itUhouj^h ho CMhI tbo fimt 
draft of ihu paper And gAve me great CilcoarB^cdelit ta hnuh and puhlieh it, ogreeJog 
u fju- At t cAn recnomber, vilfa aEI my main poant*. 
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suggested that this root might origitmlly have mdicited mother^s 
hrotherj though there h not sufficient e\ifience to prove this point. 

In this article I find that I have touched iijKJn & veiy large 
number of problems, mauv of which would well repay more detailed 
study, which I am not competent to give. I feel linguists will scorn 
ray attempt to base any conclusion on the comparati\^ study of mere 
isolated wonb, and were the worib any other than terms of relation¬ 
ship t should look uf>on such an attempt as unscientilic. But relation¬ 
ship terras have an innate social significance and hence are both very 
stable in meaning and at the same time peculiarly liable to modification 
l^rom social csusea* As language is. above all, a social phenoraenou, I 
have thought it worth while to see w hat I could learn from this attempt. 
While I am not ambitious enough to suppose it possible to furnish a 
solution to such fiueations aa the working of Polarity in Arabic, 
the connexion between citenmeLsion and marriage, the social 
system of Ha by Ionia, or the sprearl of Semitic culture, I wish to urge 
that the dc^ilfti stmly of relationship tenna can throw some light on 
all such weighty matters. 


it eatnrHard,) 



the tale of suto and tato^ kurdish text IVITII 
translation and notes 

By B. XlKiTENE and the kte Major E* B. Soase 
Introductoky Note 

r pHE stoiy of Soto and Tato is lu no ivay fiction, it is a lively reality* 
and anyone even slightly ac<|uainted with these far'dliat4iJit, 
but beautiful and pictuteatiiie countries and their mhabitants, will 
confirm my statement , TJic prkLci|>al actors* Shaikh Muhaniiiiad 
Sadici* the Shaikh of Barwin, Tato, Oaman—Suto'a elder soil* axe no 
Itmger alive. I am not certain about Suto kiniself,^ Thla old man, 
a perfect type ol a Kurtlish chief ruling over the moat iniprugnable 
region of Central Kurdistan, may yet he alive. At any rate, in 1918 
he was. Mnlla Said, the narrator* waa murdered in LTrumia in July, 
1918, by his countrjTncn. Peace be on him ! 

This man was my teacher of Kurdish. He knew his own language 
well* and many of its dialecta ; as well aa Arabic, Persian^ and Turkish. 
He was a very learned Mulla* and the breadth of his views and under¬ 
standing were astonishing m one who had spent all his life in a remote 
corner of an unknown country. 

If the reader be desirous of acquainting himself better w'ith tbe 
country of Central Kurdislau, the scene of tbe events related hi the 
Stenya he w'ill find many interesting materials In the Hev. Wigramk 
Crfidle of Matthiad, and the following articles in the Jo«r?wf fyf ihe 
Rotfid Geotfr. Soeieiift Capt. B. Dickson, “Journeya in Kurdistan,” 
April, 1910; Major MBunseU, “Central Kurdistan,” August, 1901; 
and .Major Kenneth, “Central Kurdistan," Decenilier. 1919. 
Major Alaunsell’s map of tiie country is still the only one available. 

During the war 1 had a chance of visiting some of the Central 
Kurdish regions. There is no doubt that Horamar ' is very well worth 
seeing. 

Inaccessible peaks, crags* spurs, precipices, a chaos of enomious 
rocks, high valleys with snow* deep canons, the greenish-blue river 
of the Eubar i Shin, dangerous jxasaes* practically no roads, a spot 
completelv isolatMl. After seeing all this, one can bttter understand 
the pharaetcT of the people. Savage and rude, uncouth and brave, 

1 Suto ims slivfl 1411 JU^EO. (E. H. S.J 
■ Abo knoird m Oreittiir. (E. S.) 
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ft.} tc»n.ble .Nature around Hem. Without theae inUuenoea. Suto. 
r®to. and thejr comianjis might seem to ua a peculiar kind of beine. 

J thought that their atory being strictly true, might be of service to 
those who have to work among the Kurds and to deal with them. 

HI ■“ “v I. here my sincere gmfitude to the late 

Ml u. '■''P * «»t have been 

able to publjsli ail hnglinli translation of tliia talt 

B. X, 

The Tale op Slto axo Tato 

Suto Ifl Agha of the Duskiini tribe, from the v-iUagij of Hommar i 

«.d O the clan Maia Sliri. TaH is Agb. of the Refcam^trirof 
the village of Ratga, and the clan of Mala Jtikail Agha. The Rekani 

tlie Hommar Aghas. and m the time of Suto Agha tliep fdl even more 

^d th^ln "“‘'J ‘‘“T.*"™- S"*”- his sons, his brothem. 

fk nT Persecutions and impositions 

np^the Rekam. and rendered them so des,ie™te that the ^wer of 
forbearance no longer remaineil to them. Tato. yet a vouH. was a man 
of much courage, the Uke of whom had never been seen among the 

.te •• k«. ••«, 

“.rsrvs:;™.- 

«ia njer« l.„ lllea = B n nf 

Mryumva. iJin Di.nfh. AFI tlss-T f r Matnoti, Bi lUmMT*. 

followjn(? pbcftu oMf 4iito hi. Tmjhertx-e Shft 

Bi« ChL Arts. SVssi, \f . lfi4FU.Sh*t^)uim, BAnoviyc, (.?hami Tnavnn 

thft imporUoro'atUAlwdTv*‘lhe*K^"^h ^ k KctijinUh. tine Itfiows 

Mirou 

Zoild 

I 

Solifli 


Soto 


Hjanjilr 


Ah mod 

J 

Hftiou 


I 

3t«lnnj (kilini) 


Oimftn (killed h Tellf 
Nikmuh; Ssd vk ; 

SaJol ; KoiupcEa e 

J th^ *11 ibe« dtuiL. we« t«v(r 

Th. chS*f 

of Hnaa, wfMj w*n tilled by Tato,^B, .V ^ 91^^ «J?W1 an. probably Ehc fca 
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Hekani Aghas, and now his pride could iio longer brook the nusnile 
of the Horamari. He said to his brotbets, Teuio* Hadi, and Eesul 
(all of whom were older than he): I cannot submit like yoUt I 
will not make a Jew of myself in Suto^a hands A death is pleasanter 
than life thiia ; with God's bdp I shall terminate Suto^s power ^ 
wliother I die or live,” 

Ills brothers and relations replied: " We shall run counter to any 
plan voQ may consider advisable; but we shall be annihlLiitcdi for 
we are not strong enough to cope with the Horamari/^ Tato replied : 
“ And if w'e be aanihiktedt there is no loss. If w e prevail, w'o have 
profited in name and honour till Judgment l>ay, and if vantjULished 
we die and are at rest. Whate’i*er comes to pass I am ceaigued.^^ 

&i they thus perfected their agreement to a feud with the 
Horamari. 

One day it so happened, that Hnio, Butovs brother^ in accordauL'e 
with his custom, visited the Eekani villages and commenced harrying 
and plundering. Tato and Tamo accomjjanied by ten of tbeir men 
approached him and said : Go out from amongst our people ! from 
this day on we do not consent to your coming or going in Rekani." 
Halo said : ** Nevertheless, we are [here], and we do not regard you 
as of any importance.” 

When Haio spoko thus Tato presented hia Martini* discharged a 
cartridge, and killed him on the spot. Some of Unions foUow'ers were 
also killed* and otheru got awray to Nerva, Suto'a tillage* the distance 
between Nerv'a and Hazga being leas than two hourst. The folloiiTng 
day Suto collected all the tribesmen of Diiskan and Ilotamar, and said : 
“ Noiv will 1 go at once and annihilate the clan of Mikail Agha Hekani, 
and will seize all the Rekani laud as revenge for Haio.” All said : 
*' We are ready* whatever you order, we shall execute. Certainly the 
revenge of the Agha'a brother ia a duty upon all of us (Ut. on all our 
heads), and even without your orders it is incumbent upon us day and 
night to strive for HaLo*s revenge." 

Bo Suto with his force came upon Razga village and opened the 
fight. Tato^a men were few, and could not fight in the open, so took 
cover in Tatoa fort, and from there engaged Suto's forces. They 
became surrounded, and Buto'a men were pressing the attack. At 
the ijortal of the fort Tato was seated at an embrasure over the door, 
and killed four or five at every rush,'* throwing them back. Suto said 

^ i.c. " BUmit iDTscIf to be h COWkoI, nncI rnyuli to lhe AteUla of A 

* Lit. strike Sata'i ernk Trith mine. 

' Ut. every time. 
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Thb will not do, we muat approach the fort with a ' chiqia ^ They 
cut some trees from Razga village, and dismembered them, constructed 
a ehirpa and advanced towards the fort, and about the fourth or fifth 
hour of the njght they got the ehirpa up to it, and from its top a few 
men got upon the roof of the fort, and Tato's men became hard pressed. 
But Tato said: " Fear nothing, a man is for such a day as this, to 
seize, to kill, that is the manly way. Wait, and now will I 
scatter them," 


He soaked four or five quilts in kerosene, spread them on poles, 
thrust them in the ehirpa, and Bred them. The eaves * of the fort were 
all Ftone, and did not catch fire. When the flamca of the cldrpa rose, 
all aidea of the fort were iliuminod. Tato and hia men fired several 
volleys upon Suto's force, and in that time finished off twenty-four 
people. Once again Sutos men were hirced hack, the ehirpa availed 
not. He called out to Tato: “ I go to proijatc destruction for you, 
this time I vrill make a ehirpa of stone. Then you cannot fire it.“ 
Tato answered hun, and calleil out: “I ha\T; debauched thv' father I 
\our wooden ehirpa did not avail, and before you can bring a stone 
one to the fort a long tirnc will pasa. Perhaps by then God will find 
me some means," 


They coinuienceti the construction of a atone chirjja, but it waa not 
so easy as the wooden one. During this time information reached the 
Government of AmadLi that for the last twelve days Buto had been 
besieging Tato’s fort, and he with his men was belea^mred. 

The Qaini Afaqam of Amadia then sent a gendarme officer with 
twenty gendarmes to Eazga to remove Snt^/a force from the attack 
on Tato by whatever means be possible. The officer and gendamies 
reached Razga and saw a great concourse about it. They reasoned 
that the affair could not be hurried, it would only be possible with 
Btratagem and cunning. Since many men had come to their death ; 
with [but] twenty gendarmea fighting, the affair would not be resolved! 
and to consent to do so, moreover, would be far from sense. 

The officer addressed Suto : “ I have come specially to you to say 
that I do not desire that your clan should be destroyed, as you are a 
welUbom and respectable Aglia. ft is now seveial’davs since, that 
you have brought your force against the Relcnm, and are fighting 
The noise of it has reached the Vilayet of Mnsid, and the Wdi has 


^ " ChirpA '■ Bwtrm to bo a kind, of Roman frine* ",« 
tllft Kklf. 

* Ori^nally aSvb.ch]. 
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infortuod to Qaim llaqani ol Amadia that he haa heard such a nuuouT^ 
and oideml him, to make soaictimg inqiimea^ and if it is coirect to 
let him know quickl^t wbeo ho wiU inform, the Wall of Van that he may 
send royal troops from Van against the tribe of Suto. Also from Mosul 
two battalions with two guns will come to tliacipUiie Suto and 
protect Tato. 

“ Since things are thus, the saving of your position is, that in one 
hour you dishand your force, when we shall reply to the Wall of Mosul 
that nothing of importance has occutred, that some men of Suto and 
Tato had quarrelled behind the village about the niattor of some 
vineyard theft for two or three hours, and had now separated with two 
or three men wounded. Then you will not be responsible. 1 have 
told you. (Consent, as yon hke j or dissent, as you like.” 

"WTieiJ the officer thus spoke, all the people said to Suto : '* We will 
not destroy our homes, conllict with the Government is too much for 
US. If it is tribal w'arfare we are all ready to give ouraelvea to killing 
for you. But against the Government is not possible for us,” 

1ji the end Suto consented, and. retired his force. 

The officer took much money From 1dm, and also placed a heavy 
obligation upon him, inasmuch os he had arranged his alYaira with ease. 
He also said to Tato: ** To save your position it is [best] that you 
should transport your household and family and your relatives to the 
hcadfjuartiera of the Amadia canton; inform the Vilayet and the 
Sublime Porte at Constantinople. Catalogue your grievances and 
in juries before the necessary departments, and |jerhaps the Govern- 
menti may give you its protection. Otherwise yon will jiut be able to 
defend yourselves agauLst the pressure of the Aghas of ilomniar. We 
altvt> will all bear witness for you.” In the end he made Tato also 
acquiescent and grateful, and took all his family and following with 
him to Amadia, Also he profited by much money from him. Por there 
is a popubr proverb amongst the Kurd^ ^ ” Turks are vultures, their 
pleasure is in being full of ornion.” 

When Tato with all his people went to Amadia the lands of Kelfani 
were left without a guardian. Shaikh Muliamniad Sadtq ^ was also 

^ ^^lenulinKn. known also Iky 4 KunJUib IWirpe of ” Tohi™ ” ^Le. “ betwoon tie 
enoiintikIn Turkish uiminutntiDn It wa« a " ksia of the 8vidji.k. of 
Hnkkiari. Shenuluuuv hu throe " DBJiiya”: {d) ZirrOK, eov^rticd (lirtctly by the 
KiLimskHm. rceiiltnE; in Kori; (1) /fotiNiarDU, with a '* mndir " in tie Tillage of Br^iibo 
or in Sumna; (cl Harii, wtUi a " mudir in the of Bietkar (Bi Kar). 

Thitk iMt naluym in divided in thjt*e diHlrieis; (1) Haroja {i.e. “open to the 

cut "1; (Li) t^irdj.ye ]Nawpar (te. ” middle ; and (id) 'Cicdi.ye hin'Trhiy* 
(i,r- “ below tho mount "'), Aa far u I know thcfie detailt Kavt not yet bnn 
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tt great vulture, and the Keliani fands were eqtiallv a ven' fat and 
pk-asmg carcase. The avtdity nf the nnble Shaikh Wame must over- 
iwwenjig. and ho touk thought to himself how he could easily bring 
the hijida of Eetaiii under his otiti hand. Ifo seat a coafidoatial l<ftter, 
by the hand of two or three respectable and intelligent men, together 
mth some money to the Qaim Murjam of AniatUn [saving]: - I beg 
cf yon to so nrrenge that Tnto should need me, and come here, that I 
may say to him that I will get hia business arranged. Von on yotir 
»idc, hinder it aoniewhat*” 

WTien the letter rcaehed the Qaini Maquiu it pleased him very much, 
and he acted in accoidauee with the Shaikh's aims, saying to Tato; 

I have,thought of a surer and easier way for you. Although here 
also ,wur aSaira may be arranged, the llosul iliayet delays niatteia, 
and before a result eventuates one becomes most tlisgusted. The 
Van Yibyet puts things In hand more quickly, and ui that Yilavet, 
everything la iji the hands of Shaikh sMiihamraad s^iq, [^ho] does 
as he likes. I say if you and your brothers and some of the notables 
of the Rekam tribe go to Xeri before Shaikh Afuhnmmad Sadiq, vour 
nffaim mil be sooner arranged. [Tlmt] both triballv and oIBciaUv the 
^aikh be i«rtner and protector is better for you, and then sSuto’s 
l»ck nil! break/* In fine, he conmeed Tato, who was grateful to 
the Qaim ilacfam for ah owing him such a course. So Tato with his 
brothers and the notably c^me to Xeri, and the game mtend the 
nets of the Shaikh. 

V^Tien he came before Shaikh ATuhammad Sadiq, the latter showed 
Idm much honour and graciouwiess. He was more soft^tonguwl 
Than a J^wid/ and nootliwl Tato*8 heart by all ni«ma possible. 
He sanl: " Sell me the site of Raxga Fort, 1 will then entirely dcmoE-Oi 
It and build jt again larger and stronger. 1 will place twenty of my 
own men with yon, and wUl give _vour men n hiuidretl Martini and 
Mauser rifies, and will also procure n special order fretu Go\'eniment 
for your protection. And in exchange for this the elders of the Rekani 
shall give me one tc'jith of their harvests each year.” 

Tato repliM ; '• Whatever the Shaikh order, I conoent.*' 

In the end their pact was thus reaolved, and Tato deceived. .Sum 


.VM-th L»r .Sh,PiBr)Enpin mnt llmniif., iwutti lUndal iTurickfa R t 

•Qfl llEtihiimi. —b. N. ” 
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Chaimli ^ with tT.vent,v chosvn men waA sent with Tuto amoRg the 
lUk&rJ. Thev entirely razed Kajjga fort, and sent niaaons. who coni- 
lueiieed rebuilding it. The bwcr aturies were approacliing; completion 
when Suto came to the concltiflton. that if Razga fort be completed in 
this stvlo ond the l^aikli support the Rek&ni, Tato’fl ettenifith would 
reach such A degree that lie could no longer oppose him, mid in the end 
iherw wouhl be grcAt ilislrass for the Agliu of Horainar. Also the 
caravan road from Huraiiiar towanls ^losul, Akra, and AmadiA j>afiiM»a 
through the Rekaui. 

Suto therefore Huiiimoned, all the Duskani and tloraraori. and said 
to them : ** You all know to wliat e7Et43it Tato Rekani is my enemy/' 
Thev repUed i " Yes, Agha. a e know well." lie said : " You all 
know how maHterful and ni[jaciouA ht Shaikh Muhammad Badit] ? " 
They replied t “ Yes, Agha." He said : " Yon know that if the Razga 
fort be finished upon those foundations and the Shaikh combine W'lth 
Tato the lands of the Duskani and llomtnari will be entrapped, and 
we shall be forced to submit to Tato,* or olso not lU^o,” They all said 
together : " Yea, Agbar wo know it bi thus,, and more.'* Suto 
said to hia people ; Good, suice you all confirm this> why do 
you not plan, how' to prevent them, for novr wo are placed betw'cen 
death and life, and death is the nearer. Knougli^ either you make a 
plan, and 1 will fall in with your ideOA, or I will think it over, and you 
wdll act in accordance with what 1 say." They replied : " So long oa 
the (lenmn of our Agha is present, no one U the pcuu^eKsor of on opinion. 
WTiatevcr the Agha decide^ out duty obedience," Suto said : " Since 
you are m subinwflive. let it be agreed that f sacrifice myself to your 
sa>‘ingr hiratT" he said, " 31y people I You know that 1 did humble 
myaelf to Shaikh .Muhamniad Sodi^ enough that I give him one of 
your villages for him to show gratitude and for my honour to be 
vastly greater than that of Tato." Tliey all said : " We believe it, 
it is even as the Agha sayx." Suto JUiid r " Gtxtd. whatever i do is for 
your sakes^ and not for myscli. My iilen is this. Let us attack Ilazga 
and kill Sura Lliaunh and the Shaikh's men, and not allow Hazgu fort 
to be conipk^etl. How do you think that would do f " They said : 
" We are steadfast in the Aglia'i opmiun, for whenever the l^zgn 
fort lie finished we shall he destrayed. so that war u; the better course 
for UA, when, if we are to Ik destruywl, it will be with honour and good 
fame, not with incannc.oi apd ilishanour."' 

I ('luiiult is •rTKritu in ihr Tnrlihh maair. Th# KtieU* ojw (t to dbtinppiuh m 
ffl.bn In mf ■ inull bodT ef fi)'htinj; itten- 

* Lil. bfeeme Tsto'i Jf>v«. 
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So at dawn 900 men of the Duski and Horamari attacked Razga. 
That day Tato and hw men had gone to Amadia to fetch their families . 
to Razga, and only Sura Chaush with twenty men was there. The fort ' 
was not yet finished. For an hour they fought, and Suto’s force 
surrounded them on all sides. Sura and hw men retired to a house, but 
it was not suitable for defence, Suto’s people came right up to the 
walls of the house, and though from the lattice Sura killed two or three 
of Suto s men, is was of no av'ail. They fired the house at everv corner, 
and Sura with twelve men were faced with burning. They fought to 
the utmost, and did not surrender their arm.H, but seven men aske<l for 
mercy and emerged. Suto said to those seven : “ Give up your arms, 
and go before the Shaikh himself, and tell him not to think again of tlie 
lands of Rekan. So long as a lad of the .Mala .Miri is left, no one can 
with impimity trespass upon the clan of the Rckani.” 

Those seven 8er\*ant8 came [to the Shaikh] stripped, without arms, 
miserable, shamefaced. Kvert’onc remained aghast, and said : “ What 
state is this ? ” They described their misfortrmes in full, and when 
they had told the tale of their condition to Shaikh .Muhammad Sadiq 
he was enraged to the utmost degree. For two reasons ; one was that 
the wheat and rice of the Rekani ha<l not fallen into his hands, and the 
other that great loss and dishonour had come to him. The Shaikh 
fell to thoughts of vengeance for this affair. He collected his chief men 
and coasulted with them: “ What course can you see ? he said. 

A few replied : “ I^et us collect a large force from the tribes and attack 
and annihilate them all.” Some said : ” The coursa is that full details 
of his actions be laid before the \’alis of Van and Mosul, and 
that through Government he come to judgment, and that bv the hand 
of Government he come to chastisement.” And others said : ** It is 
well that the Shaikh show favour to Abdurrahim Agha. He is of the 
.Mafi, and between them and the .Mala .Miri is ever enmity. Then he 
and Tato would umte, and w'hen enemies thus appeared from outside 
and in-side, he (Suto) would be hanl pressed.” 

Others \et said . Let us raid their villages and hold up their 
caravan roads, nor allow them rest till w'e fully achieve our revenge.” 

In short, each one gave some opinion. 

I, the humble .Mulla 8aM, was not at the conference, but at the 
school teaching the students. A serv'ant came and summoned me to 
The Shaikh. I went into his presence and he asked me, “ What do 
you think is the best method of revenging Sura Chaush and h=8 men ?” 

I replied, ” I am a mulla and am young; of matters of policy I know 
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nothing. I have not much, nay, even hardly, mixed in mundane 
affairs. Here, ail present are intelligent, important, and experienced. 
Tliey necessarily know better than I.” The Shaikh said, “ It is as you 
say, but I desire that you also give your opinion, whether good or bad, 
for they have ail expounded their own ideas.” 1 asked, “ Of all their 
opinions, which has appeared to your reverence the most acceptable ? ’’ 
The Shaikh replied, ‘‘ As yet I am saying nothing till you also say what 
is your opinion.” 1 said, ” I beg that 1 may know the opinions of the 
others, and if they agree with mine I will confirm them, and if not in 
agreement, then to the degree of my tlefective wits I also will lay some 
proposal l)efore you.” The Shaikh repeated the opinions of the 
conference in detail, and said, ” These are they, their ideas, let me see 
now what you will say.” I rej>lied, The idea of the tribal force without 
the knowledge or co-o{)eration of Government is bad, headstrong 
actions are eventually the cause of damage and remorse. Raiding and 
caravan-plundering also are but the work of brigands. They are not 
worthy of the honour and repute of a great one like you, the spiritual 
head of the humble. Friendliness toward Abflurrahim Agha is indeed 
good, but in that case, w'hen Suto is disposed of, it is unlikely to profit 
our cause, and even if it do so will take a long time. Representation 
of hU conduct to the Walis and his being brought to justice by 
Government is certainly necessary, but the first consideration is that 
possibly so much alone may not be enough and will not cure our ills. .4t 
most. Government will imprison him and after a time will take a deal of 
money from him and release him, when he will become still stronger 
and our affairs yet more deranged. . 1 consider best thus: First, 
representation of his conduct to Government; next, the procuring of 
an official order and the stationing of ten gendarmes for the repair of 
Razga fort, and the testimony of Tato that the village and fort of 
Razga have been sold by him to Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq. Then, 
that Government give permission to Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq to 
protect the village and instal at Razga his own armed men therefor. 
Then, whatever incident occur, no fault is on the Shaikh, it is on Suto. 
Very good presents should be sent to the Qaim Maqams of Giaver and 
Amadia to gratify them, so that they will write well of the Shaikh and 
evil of Suto. Four hundred men. 100 Sheradinan, 100 Giitli, 100 Herki, 
100 Muzuri, who regard themselves as your adherents,* should be 

* The tribee living under the Shaikh** rule in Sheradinan are the following: 
(a) fittrki, their Agha (in 1917) Temer. son of Sartip; (A) Oir4i, with Ogux Bek, son 
of Zulfekar Bek ; (e) Shtnuiinam (two seetiont: Zaraa and Huraarou). with a nominal 
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sent with Tato to while the fort ia bcinj^ Atibhed and the 

gendarmes and masoiift are yet on it. Every night the men should 
attack one Buskani rUlage. Then onr revenge will be both tribal 
and govcriunentah and the aim of the Shaikh, which is to iKi&tess the 
Rekani, nnll bo achieved and all four tribes will become cneraiea of 
Suto, And then neither he nor hie descendants can ever be at rest 
from those four tribes/’ 

When T oiitlin«l this plan> the Shaikh was so pieased,> and laughed 
so much, that a ben with all its feathers might have do^in into hia 
month. 

He said “ Bravo I Htilla Said, Your idea pleases my mind 
better than any other, and I ahall work according to your Hcheniei” 
The members of the conference also agrcerl that my ideaa were more 
practicable and profitable than any others. The Shaikh continued, 
" And, since your plan is better than all the others. T should like 
you to take the trouble to go to Hap.ga and be with my people youoself 
till the castle be finished. Without your consent, no one shall do 
anything.” 

Then I repreaentefl that such was not my duty, but the SJmikh 
became more persiatent. In the end 100 men and ten gendarmea 
vrere collected, as I bad suggested, and were handed over to me. 

I petitioned the Shaikh to allow Shuhab ed Din, Ids nephew, 
Mulla Musa, his aecTctaiy', and Qatna Agha, liis steward, all three, 
to come as well. The Shaikh asked, ** What are they for I They 
arc not necessary when yon are there, what need of anyone else ? ” 
I n; plied, " A heavy beam needs many backs to sustain it, for s single 
one would break under it ; this h a great undertaking, and very 
exacting, and if one has to cope with all its demands, confusion aill 
result, and the work suffer. Since Shuhab cd Din b your nephew 
his infiuence and value are greater ; it is neceasary that he come as 
commander of the fighting men. Mulla Musa is necessarj' for letter 
writing and advice upon affaini, and Qataa Agha for the men’s rations 
and collection of the harv'ests. If I have to do all these my reason 
\rill become derangerl and unable to cope with the real diAcuities. 
Once more all the members of the meeting confirmed what 1 had said. 

The Shaikh also agreed, and again commended me, and sent us. 

<?hiier, S>jn«l Khan Bolt, joh sf B*!t, Tt»«^ fhrwi Mhireta numbtrt about 

ia,0a0 persKTHA. I do not know wK>' Hix«u;i are mentioDrfi bm?. Thev^ uv not ■ 
dhemdinan tribe, hut Liva clow lo BArxan, la the '■ kaia of Zibar. Tbejr chief 
tillage ii Shive^Benan- —B. N. 
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At night we iirrive^l at !ifazm ^ iind Bcgo;^, and the following day 
reached the gorge of ilerkir The next night we went to Iteri* and 
that same night sent fifty Kclectcd men to the kill above 
which is at the bnundaTiea of the Rekani, Hcrbi, and Diifskani, beeaiisc 
if that hill fje taken no one could get to the Hekani. We roae \\ith 
the dawn and pressed forward for one stage, nor rested till we reached 
IhiZga^ and when we arrived there but half an hour was left to sunset. 
At once I aent 100 men, 25 from C4itch tribe, on to thn hillock before 
Xerva, Suto’s village. I gave them instruct ions that no one should 
fire a rifle nor attack till morning, when I would come myself. If 
that niglit Buto rose and escaped, gfiod ; if not, they should snrround 
the village and not allow anyone to emerge. That night Snto's spies 
were among the Kckani and warned him that this time such a force 
had come to Razga, hath tribal and governtneiit, that he can no longer 
remain at Xen-a, 

So that niglit he arose and went to Kommar. With the dawn 
those of us who had remained at Ttazga reached the othecH who had 
gone to tliB hillock before Xervat and together surrounded and fired 
a volley on the vilbge, and no sound came from it. Hy degrees the 
men sneaked up to it and saw it was deserted and no one in it. We 
also went to it, and 1 said to Tato, " This time it is yiiur turn, take 
your revenge, Tato," His men set fire to the fort^of Xen’^a. and the 
whole village burned. It being time of ripening gra|ies the force went 
into the vineyarda ami brought loads of grapes to Hazga. The masons 
resumed work on the fort. The day after, we left 100 men there, 
and three hundred w-ith Ahmed Beg Barasurl (who was one of Shaikh 
Muhammad Sadiqb chausbes) we sent against Biri and Chi villages. 
They plundered them thoroughly, and brought back all the sheep 
and mules to Hazga. 

I then sent a letter to the Shaikh that Thanks to the shadow- 
of the protection of your exalted ancestors, the raiders of tlie Shaikh 
(may our souls be hia sacrifice) reached Bazgu with all ease. One 
after the other auccesacs and \ictories, with attainment of all desires, 
had been won from the enemy, and the details are thus and thm§ 
Thu Shaikh was most delighted, and congratulated us upon our 
’Victories. He wmte : " At present my constant hope is in tho per¬ 
fection of understanding and wisdom and courage of such as you, 

' Ttw fuUowiDR fUsacrLpUoQ i* iqttrwtinp, M U piTPa the ilinpnLr>' ^Kllxl Xeri to 
RwRa. I thinlc fapt. B. Hipkacn WfUl over in thia direct ion, but on tlmt journey 
be left Oramar unvuited, going to the'' Tangi BylintUi" on the Zab. _B, X. 
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Than those gratifying victories are yet greater —God be with you. 
Ajueii. Sadiq,” 

Let us resume tlio tale of Soto's plight. ^Vheu he went t* Horamar 
he sent Mu I la Ha^ii Shuki^ who his clerk, and Qazi of Duskan 
and Horamaf, to Tahir Agha Giaveri^ and when the latter reached 
Tahir Agha he said, ''' Suto Agha has sent mo to you. You are an 
Asad Aghai^ the head of all the Dnskani tribe, and you are in toneh 
with government at Giaver, Friendship ia lor such a day, Now 
what are wo to think ? and what arc we to do ? " TfvJiir Agha,. 
a minn of experience^ said to MuJIa Hasan,. I have to think somewhat. 
At present for Suto, except to pacify Shaikh ^hihammod Sadist 
there is no coiirse left, a* his quarrel with Tato and Shaikh Muhammad 
Sadiq'a men, and the killing of Sum Chaush and twelve men, is well 
known everywhere. The Government is a supporter of the Shaikh. 
Therehtre, now it is necessary to pacify the Shaikh.*^ 

^fulla Hasan said, ** Yes, it is as 3 'ou say, I also think the same, 
but T do not know where lies the way to the pacification of the Shaikli.'^ 
Tahir Agha replied, '“It is certainly dilltcult, but, if it be possible 
for you to go to Ras^ga to Mulla Said, ask him. if it can bo done; he may 
tell you some wa_v." 

Mulla Hasan left Tahir Agha with the intention of coming to me, 
and arrived at the village of Hishi in Rckaui, a Christian village 
which ia an hour distant from Hazga, and remained there the night. 
In the early morning we saw a Christian man come before me from 
there who said he washed to see me alone. lATten he saw me he said, 
“ Suto's clerk is sitting in my house and says he ^ould much like to 
come before ^tiii and give you his news, but dues nut dam ou account 
of outposts who might kill him/' 

1 then sent ten men w'ith the Christian, and said to them, " Go 
and bring Mulla Hasan In safety here, if a bair of hia head fall, 1 will 
make of you all a target for Martinis." So the meu went and fetched 
him, and he remained two nights with us, and we discussed everything. 
I said to him, If the Shaikh accept Suto and forgive him for the 
killing, do you promise that he will go before the Shaikh ? " He 
said, " Yes, but on condition that Suto be certain of his own life." 
1 said, Good, go to Suto and explain all to him and get his promise, 
and by the time you return I shall have communicated ^\ith the 
Shaikh and obtained his decision." sent Mulla Haimn back to 
Suto and I commenced currespemdence with the Shaikh. Since 
1 knew the habit of TurkiBh ofhcials, hovr their woni and deed were 
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never m agreement, Aiitl tliat esecpt for tbe cooking of the laaHt of 
their ovm ends they have no dare, I kneii' that in a short time they 
would again bring Suto to diatress, and even take large suin^ of monov 
from the Shaikh, and afterwards, step by step^ favour Suto* and in 
tum take money from him. They destroy no man for another''^ 
Bake. I therefore deemed it suitable thus, that the Shaikh accept 
Suto, for as yet he had not lost his grip of affairs. Finally, I wrote 
to the Shaikh in this sense and set forth the details of Mulla Hasan's 
coming and going and our conversatioDS together, and sent the letter. 
The Shaikh sent me reply, ** tSiTiatever bo the means of protecting 
my name and honour in these affairs, you are my agent and attorney. 
In future you need not refer to me, Sudi as you think right, so do, 
beloved,—w'aa salam," 

Tlie day after arrival of that reply* IHnJla Hasan returned to 
Kazga and said, * If you arc certain of the Shaikh, 1 am certain of 
Suto, that he will not disregard my advice," I said* “ Since it ia so, 
and wc are both agents, I consider Rute's best course thus, to take 
Tahir Agha and Ali Effendt Pailani with him and go to Xeri to the 
tomb of Sayid Taha,^ when the Shaikh may forgive him. If Suto 
do not thus, you know he is culpable before Government and will 
come to destruction." Mill la Hasan said, " If you know that it will 
be well thuB, 1 will do so/' [ reassured him and he departed, and, 
having npoke to Suto in this sense, tlie latter consented and went with 
Tahir Agha and Ali Effendi to Neri, The Shaikh wTia most gratified, 
for his desire was ever to get fine Hour from between two hard mill- 
atones. It ivas not lor grief over Sura Chaush: he wanted monev. 
He said to Suto, “ For the sakes of Tahir Agha and Ali Effcndi, and 

* Thfl fnmily of ths Slialkhs of Neri (” Sipljit i Neri b very old find 
one* fiwcndjn^ ta tke Shfiikh AUl-ul-Kader Gilani himself. ia. theii pctligne 

daring the pwt few uramliciu i— 
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MuUa fiatch 

Sojid Taha the Jet 

Shaikh Obeidullfili 
(the princlpl urtnr of a fanioitB 
invuiob into Penifi In 1&83) 

^__I 

Shaikh Abd-ntXfider Shaikh .Muhamnifid Siddik 
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for the sake of the honour of roy grandfather's grava, I have forgiven 
you for killing and aoiiniig and exiliog. But the orphans of Sura 
Chaiuh are poor, and the dependantM of his men are helpless. The 
blood money of each is one hundred tirad. 6ive one thotisand three 
hundred liraa, and de|jaift with well wishing to your own house*” 

Suto having agreed, two gcudaniies and eight men were handed 
over to him to go among the Diiski and [loramari to collect thirteen 
hundred liraa for the Shaikh and bring it. In the end he apportioned 
more than three thouiiancl among the Duski and floramari, and 
collected it. Thirteen hundred was given to the Shaikh^ and he took 
the residue for himiBclf, WTicn Suto thought it over* he realized that 
if Tato hecame a Shaikh’s man, and the Shaikh’s scrvnnta be 
ogntinuously with Tato, liis own condition would lieconie uncertain 
and his proflta diminish, so he said to himself that ft would be well 
to make such plans regarding Tato as to destroy him by pretence 
of friendship. 

After a year, when all the lands of the Rckani had fallen into the 
Shaikh’s hands \yith their harvcsla (not a donkey's ear reached 
Tato), Snto knew that there was a chance to humiliate Tato. He 
sent iMulla Ha.san to him, having told him, What k past is past, 
may he and 1 make a compact and from now hence become friends, 
and, as formerly, do one another no harm. Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq 
is a dragon, and will eventually devour both of us. it is now a year 
he {TatoJ sees what profit has come to him. To the Shaiklik servants 
there is no lUiferenca between him and a [common] Kunmanj. Xow 
that the Shaikh destro^'s lls. It b better that we make peace. If he 
believe not, 1 wilt give him my dangtiter in mamage that ha really 
boUevo that I wish peace from my heart.” Mulla Hasan accordingly 
w'cnt to Tato and spoke to him after this fashion. It entirely won 
him, and he consented. Suto gave him his daughter. One day Tato, 
seizing an opportunity, took all their arms from the Shaikh's men, 
and turned them out ditwirniied. They came to the Shaikh, who was 
extremely chagrined, but to no good, for Suto and Tato were now 
entirely reconciled, and together went to the Shaikh of Barman,’' who 
was also an enemy nf Shaikh Muhammad Sadicj, and became his 
adherents. Two yenm parsed thua, and Tato was entirely at jieace, 

' A vrry |H>i»‘rrfi]1 «nd rith family of .ShcikJnj, living ufi the tfimt Zab, Tbe 
Mbr-lliou m^ntinninl bcltw took place endcr the -ShAJJih .thd-IW-Salam the 2ml of 
Banyan, the Turkish ji^neral from >lu«ul, Fiiz.il Pajihn, Tbe Kurds oompJotfly 

defeated the Tufkiah ryjltiJlnr tltiopd in a caiioa linr the villa^ of Bnb-Sefan* But 

end of thisS^heikh vaa veryaad, for he WM huUjj by the Turka in Mo;^ul at the 
be^inninff of tbu war.—B, N. 
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Thereafter Shaikh Muhiinmiad Saditj diedt and tho Sliaikb of 
Bar^n rebelled against the Ttirkish Govemn^ent. Ev degreca 
Suto*s planH were maturing. Ha knew that there remained now no 
Aanctiiurv for Tato, and be Cfjnaidcmh “It ia well to make him out 
guilty before Govermnent, so that when no course bo left to him I mav' 
destroy him/* He sent to Tato, who each year used to pay certain 
money to Government on account of sheep t&x, a message 9a^d^g, 

Wbat necessity is there for thb ? All tlio Diiskani tribe pay less 
than half. This year, at tlie time of shecp-count, send the Rekani 
animals to us ttU the ofTiciala go, then take the henla back.** Tato 
did ftcconiingly. Suto secretly advised the Qaiiii ]i!ae|am of Arnadia 
that “ Tato acta in this manner, and how'ever much I admonish hkii 
he hceda not, I know not what to do; for fear of Government 1 do 
not dare jniiiLsh him, otherwise for me to punish him is easter than 
to siivallow a draught of water.** 

The Qaim Ma^^ain of Ainadia sent Suto a most grateful reply to 
the effect that he was authorized to punish any person who in any 
iota practised deceptiun on the .Most Higli Islanilc State, and Buto 
felt secure. 

One day ho feigned illness, foil into his bed, and sent word to all 
bis friends and relatives that ho was near to d^diig and asking alj to 
come that they be present at his death. .Mulla Hasan was Rcated 
by his pillow, and with him was reading tbo Yosin chapter. All htn 
relatives w'ere coUectctl and were ^veeping for him, Tato, who was 
hi? Bon-Ui-Iatt', was also sent for to come and bring Suto's daugliter 
with him, for, " the Agha is at the point of death, in case they should 
not see one another alive.** 

Tato, with hia wife and brother Tamo and four or five servanta, 
went to Xerva, Suto*a vilbge. When they arrived they saw' everyone 
weeping for tho Agha, and the brothers joined in the lamentations. 
Tato cried “ Aglm! Agha ! Lift thine eyes a littb! May w'e all be thv 
sacrifice 1 Would that once again you might arise from this sicknCnSS 
even be I not lelt on this earth/’ Suto raised his syea a little, sighed, 
and aaid, " Tato, I am dying. Thank God, niy men have seen me 
once more. Death is God's ordinance, and it is the way of all of ua/* 
Ho continued, " Usman, Teli, s&tvg Tato well Ho ! I die. Tata 
is your elder brother. Fall not out with him, as fonueriy/* All 
said, " Yes, W'batever the Agha orders, we obey w'lth heart and eon]/* 

Tliat night a separate aiwutmeiit was given Tato anrf Tnmo. 
At the time of Hiceping Suto cal let! Usman and Teli and now' said to 
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them, " I am w^ll, mr idea i» tkufl," nioy departed lightly and 
took as many men as necessary to the apartment o£ Tato and Tamo, 
killed both in their sleap, and disarmed their servants. Snto arose 
and said " Thank God, I have finished my enemy and taken my 
revenge in safety 
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-! •„ \ : r ^ " "r 

^3* * ^li^J<s 4^ 3 jl tX^ A*j» ^ 1 

3 . iS3 Li^ . iS3 O-'lj ^ j] ^L- 

4. ■" ^ » ■!* 

JI * jjl jT^. * j 3 ^ 1 . o5^ 

jjlf -llfb (jjA^S ijj y. 

^ - -sJ^ 

JJc Ai]p Cj/ iij; 

‘ li y^ J jj^ ^ j:^ 

, jA> l_^ <y-'^ )-Uj 

* ^ (_i ^ AIj \a * Aj S*^^<-A3b<.i M 3 
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Ji:. ^ 

J^'3yy-.y j,5r=-t^ Jlj jl 
>- • JjIi'j ^ jVLji . ^ f jy 

Jjj\ > . y 43>_A^ jJ- I, . y ^ Ja\i. ^li 

yy- * 

y^, . Jlj . jjf L^i'. 

^ fy- ^3 >r>^ • ^ csj ,1. ru 

*"• ^ . '0 >. 

IQ j\^33 l*^ ^ 

o^KT, jV -of.i:. •> K ^L,I . :,.k 

• '^‘3 iSj ^;|, , t?' -U JV 

■^y J)). Ly : ^ ^ly . ^ ,• j^- ^ 

•^li- ^,3 4 ; 31 ■> y":. C5J L; y OJ . ^-/I . ^ 

-? 3 X^- 4, ULfjrt^ . ^.A^r^ll, ‘l; . .y 

.:• 3 3,il, ; . ^^. 

>ii jy- . ^ oC 4^ k-j i: 4;ic \3 3i 

* csr^% . 4._ 
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(S^y • y}^ (S^ J 

• ^1 \y ^ j c5j ^ ^ ^'Sj • CJ^S^ 

^ ^ ^ Icl ^ * *—*2^ ^ ^ y^ 

• * ^ 

^-5 ^ . > k J ^ 

• y j^iS'^-^ 

jjZ3 . jj . ^ eAl^ JjC i jj^ 

^1 . ^ ij <—. Ul . Icl . ^(Sj^^JH 

. <s\y}j • <S^ jy • (S^ vJ^'V • uy. ^ (J^J 

* ^ i“^ * * 

I , y i j _^>- y ^ ^>- 

(if cS^'V ^ ^ y^ • 

I ** 

•• * 

<j^*> U -P". . C^\ P y. -1^ S^P . 

. CS - j ^ p iSjp J jV ^ 

. cA)j\^ sSp* . ^ <J‘^^ y*iS y^ P 

j\c- -j' . > . Cy^y . P ,*^ 

♦ *■ *■ *■ ^i.-' 

. jb ^ p . jj 


• P^ P ^yr oj.p P ^ Jy cJ ^ ^y -p . J^ 
. jJ^‘-Vj j'-* 'i iSj^> . 3^j* .J^} 


if. 


J 
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• > ti-ji f. jCl . O y_^ 

Jl »j »^ Yy J 

I would call attention to one feature in thi. Kiii-dW, text 

t'rill"‘fonr‘I’Vfi''"‘' t (all 

W- tijl* >jjA ) jU^ ji I,- ^ 

Suto Aaitf collected all tlie tribeaiiieii 

A»*b3 j /rCifl \|/, I /. l 

«'■« overy 

Qai-uanan, have ,ent twenty gen.lanuea to Razga . . . 

I have aent ten golan,., with the Christian (to ahow the 
difference, let u. «.y in French -favon, envoyi"X 

I do not think it U a kind of ...ajeatatia, b.c.„« 

I find and. senU-neea too: ^SjU , j jKlyi ^ ^ 

oS"'S)^ and l\\^ L5^ . * 

br* j.-ba , where the verb ia in the plural for the 

r^aon explained above and in the regular ainirnlar f 
there la no plural complement precedin|._B. X.*^ ^ 



" BUASA S WORKS’—ABE TUKY GENUiyEl 

By A. Krishna PiijHAROTT and K. Ra.ma PjsifAROTij, M.A. 

T N Ote frivanElrum Sanskrit Strira are iiicUid^ thirteen dramas 
which the iearne^.l etlitcr, J!aha[nalio|jriflhyii3''a T. Gaijapati 
OTStri, hae to Bhasa^ the predecessor of Kiilidasa.' Tlie 

varioii'^ arguments advanced hy Idm in support of his theon*^ may bo 
summed up thus :— 

The thirteen dramas^ which we shall hereafter term the T.B. 
dramaSp rlisplay a similarity of stniotiiro as reganls the prologue 
and poetic merit, and have some common passages, ft Is, therefore, 
asaiimcfi that they arc the works of one and the same author, 
Kaja^khara says that Bhasa has written many dramas, one of which 
is Smpm-vdmi'od^ffa ; ami Eana says that Bhasa's dramas open with 
a speech hy the iSviradAum. Since one of the T.B. plan's nameri 
Svapna'vasavndatta, and since they all open with a sjjeech by the 
Shtradhara, it h inferred that Bhiisa is the author of all of them. 
The question iivhethcr tlreir language is antiqiie enough to justify 
their ascription to a preilecessor of Kalidasa ia also diacnased. The 
presence of archaLams, the sinipticity of the Sanakritr and the “ fresh¬ 
ness ” of the Prakrit are urged jis arguments for on rtnsw'er in the 
adirmative. It is ako claimed they have such poetic merits aa to 
offer even Kalidasa a moirlel. Tliis position is appafentlr sub¬ 
stantiated by pointing out various ideas common to both these dramas 
and the works of Kalidasa. 

From the historical [joint of view, however, the Sastri's theory 
cannot stand. Speaking generally, and without going into detailg, 
every open-mindcti critic iniuHt perforce admit that Prafima-natuka 
must come after Kalidasa ; Cdnidafftt after ^^udraka ; and Aiyimamku 
after Dai;^din. As r<^arfla the genealcigv' of Hama's 

predecessors as given there agrees not wdth that given by Valmiki. 
hut wdth that given hy Kalidasa.- It is to be borne in mind that the 
refereiiCc to Hama a predecessors is but a passing one in Fratima,'^ 

‘ Sw ibcive, vol. r, pL iii, pp. S5 fl.—L. 1>. B. 

* On Fannie Aigthortty. — L D, B, 

• Ct PntibiH, Aet IV, vrnpfl 0 und 10, etc. 
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K«|u|a.« ha* dealt with it at length. The genealogy-, caaually 
mentioned in the drama, can find general acceptance only in case it 

el««here. Such a deviation from 
talmiki, tecaiwc it wie* »o drannlle purpose, can jastifv itself onlv 
on the assumption that it U base.1 on Kalidasa. The legitimate 
inferenee from this U that the author of the drama must have borrowed 
It from Kalidasa. As for Canulalla. if is evidently an adaptation • of 
e first four acta of Mfcrhakniika for our stage. And the clever 
playwTight has so adapte.1 them as to produce a complete drama. 

hi* he has been able to do hy omitting such of the details here as 
are useful for the dinourmt»l of the plot of the last sU acts. In the 
hurrj- of the adaptation, the adapter has forgotten even to quote or 
give the iwual W7^/a-i/o.(yi—something inexcusable in an Indian 
writer. It is unneces.sary to advance any argument to prove that 
it B adapted, for it is p|ain on the verj- face of it. The storv of 
.Icmiarula. even the casual reader can understand, is modelleil liiwn 
the stones of Daia-kumara carita. On the puhlication of Avanti- 
aundari. a poem by Daodin that has been recentiv acquired bv the 
.Madras Government, it is probable that we may'find manv v-eracs 
common to it and Anmaraka. These considerations, as klv> the 
reference to the worship of statues « in Pratima. ,Vct III. indicate that 

asa the pmUxtJMr of Kalidasa, cannot be the author of the 
l.K. dramas. 

The antiquity of the Saankrit and Prakrit, ad.lucxl to juatifv and 
suprwrt the Bhasa Theory, U in reality only an ingenious myth.* 

• The omawon of deUib for the of time^norov, and of .cenni hecmtut of 
o' rep^Ution on our .Unte. and the cooa«iuent ne«*rity 
O'", -if 80 far toexpUinZllunkod novel,J 

runs* wippluy at IfMt one poeitive instance of the worship of the etatOM of 

Perumil/^Kr'^”r*^ temple at TimvaAjikalam. the old eapiul of the 

Hh' Ir ^ ""onihipped the atatuo of the laat of the PerumAU 

luCTr ^ 'o view of the connexion of 

r V . f ^ 'VO inclined to think that the 

furth^ r* “ 'rr* ‘loiHcation, That it i. a product of Jfalalia, 

i. etdl further emphaA.x«l by the fact that SlU keep, away from and doe. 

parttHpate m the coronation ceremony of HAma ; cf. PratimA^ Act I. Thb b baaed 

«pu. 

‘ »*» voL xl. pp. 248 If. ; roL xli. pp. 1 ff • V 

" P^trUtifcM r dramaurk BldUo^k, Pra^ ^917 
Bk^» Pnknt, Frankfurt a, JL, 1921; JRAS.. 1919, pp. 233ff • ip^i’ ‘ 

587 If.: 1922. ^ 7911.; G. MorKen.tierr.e. C6.r das *' 

u.if JlffTMatafikA, Leipsig. 1921 ._L. D. B. tdrudaUa 
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The Satiskiit ba» not putIi a stmngly jnrhnic ftavoitr bs would con- 
atiiutv A positive pnx>f of ife antiquity. The little that exists tho 
necessary result of the iufluenee of ^ almiki and Kalidasa. And its 
general tone of siiuphcity is easily explained wlien it is teTnembered 
that these dramas were pruluccf] not with a literar}'^ purpose, nor to 
glorify a king or a national event. Init nitiijilv^ us we ahull show later, 
with a view to meet the demnnd-s of a llotirlshiog popular f^tage. As 
to the Prakrit, the objection is still less valid to one who is familiar 
with Malayabm mflnuscriptK of Sanskrit dramas. It is to lie liOrne in 
niiml that alt these rlmmas are preservEsi only in 3 >Ia]uya]am characters. 
In Kemla, Prakrit had only u purely lit'^rary existence, being in fact 
more literary than ^Sanskrit itself. It never rose to the position of 
a spoken lunguage, ami its only use here was for dramas. In using 
it our dramatists strictly adhcre^l to the mica in id down by the ancient 
Prakrit grammarians. Even the latest wTiter, when he uses Prakrit, 
imitates the moat ancient variety, that being the only kind cuirent 
and available here. In short, all the peculiarities noted from the 
T.B. plays can as well Ijc found in the Tapatl jiammmiia and 
Dhanatljatfnhhipithi/ft {sixth ceiitur} ) or rhe (eighth century). 

Even in writing doivn the tlramas of Klilidnsa, or Ilar^, or Bhava- 
bhuti in ^lalayalam characters, the local Prakritic method is followed, 
so much 80 that if a manuscript, say of Sakuntala, preserved in 
^lulayalam character, is examined, we can see therein many of the 
peculiarities ckimwl for the Prakrit of the TJi. dramas. Are we then 
to assume from these peciiliuritics that the Kid id Asa of Kerala is 
older than the real Kalidasa 1 Therefore, in considering the nge 
of a drama preserved in l^lala,vftlam clmracters alone, PmjtrfVic 
peciiliaritipifiire no test Hence tlie pequliaritiei of language 

also are of no weight as argninents to j^rove the Bhiisa Theory. 

The i'arifitiif mnt of the T.B, dramas is another argument against 
the Bhasfl Theory, The Senpua-iv^ai^datia and Prutljm may easily 
be given the firet place m the series ; yet while the former is Hiraplc, 
the hitter is artificial in style. The Prcifima ocenjaea a unique place' 
’V^'hether we consider it frcmi the purely dramatic or the litcturj' point 
of view, the last three acts do not stand comparison vvith tlie first 
four. The first half is decidedly superior to the last lialf in every 
rc 8 i>cct. It evidently is a patched-up drama, the combi net I product 
of two hands of varying merit. The Abhk^hi and .dF'fwmmjtu rank 
lower than the first pair. The .\vimanikfl betrays a ciumsv hand in 
conutniction, and its poetry, quite in keeping with its construction 


no 


khisiisa pishakoti aati k. haaia ptsMABOTi- 


1 * of n beginuM, being laiiouMl nn-l nrtifieial. Such also Li Oie 
of u-hich .\eta I and HI „„ probably mote artificial 
than any other in the senes. The critic is forced, as in the case of 
Pro I,™, to maintain that Act II on the one hand and Acts f and Ilf 
on the other arc the ivorlrs of tivo diflerent hands of vareim, Hterari- 
atta,aments, Bah^,n,a is a failure from the dramatic point of view 
or there is no unity of construction, except iriiat comes from having 
he aame hem. It ranks evidently with the five one-act dramas, 
u a dccida ly of less literary merit, Tlie five one-act ilramaa are 

riWlIt t" r'" vigour k scareelv 

ttith hat of the unpublisheii Aicor^-codamou,, to which we sliall 
refer later. Such vanntious in merit necessitate the inference that 
these dramas cannot be tlie works of one and the same author, liven 
the th»ry of the growth of the poets genius cannot bridge over such 
wide dillereuccs. especially when such occur in one and the same drama 
hv^n tlie strucfural similarity of these dramas, which is the Sastria 
mainstay does not appeal to us very much. Taking the prologues 
® a whole, thete is no complete siniilnrity. \n,ile some of the series 
follow the rest do not. Par,ear,Vra has in 

a dition, a very eliimsy mh^mhhaka on the model of Haraa; Prat.mS 

r? r u r ; amlerstaud why 

the imet, who has followed a fixed type of prologue in some of the 

mas, should not do the same m the other dramas. Again, all these 
dramim have not the same whkh we should naturullv 

d^a ^petition of the same verso in more than one 

A study of the prologues of these dramas shows that their similarities 
cons la in 0|iening the play with nSuitij-ntilf Mtah pnmSati sv^TtKlharah 
and cluing the prologue with sr/,ov«no- instead of pmaWemm, flie point 
on which the ^tn lays such emphasi.,. Rut this is only an ilh^m 
Malayah itamktit dramas begin always with etc and 

close the prologue with sfAa>u« instead of ptmlSmiii, This fact 
will become clear when the prologue of fudamam. ipioted below, is 
esamiiiH , us method k toHowed not only in the case of .llniavali 
plays, but also m our ninnuacripta of non-Jlnhyuli drama.s. Tints oi.r 
mami^npt of Siikuntala opcits with m7«rfy.a«(c for,,/, pr.mmi 
sufrorfSorok and cIoiHni with If the Siitradhara’s opening 

the drama and the presence of ,rk,Jj«ao- instead of am 

accepted ns being the invariable characteristios of Bhisa then the 
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number of " Rhruta's ” plays can be easily swelled. Hence, structural 
similarity, as de<iuced from Strtpna-mjtftvndatta, is also no argument 
for the theory of Rhasa's authorship. 

If, however, the structural i)eculiurity of the T.R. f»la>*8 be taken 
as the strongest factor for deciding their atithorship, it wouhl l>e more 
natural and rational to assign all those dramas which have these 
structural peculiarities and the sentence tnaifi vijiia jtana-ryagre to 
J>alctibhadra, the author of AScarya-cu^ainatjti ; for the prologue of 
that drama has all these peculiarities, as the portion quotetl will show. 
\ study of this drama will clearly show that it has also all the .simplicity, 
sweetness, and elegance of the T.R. plavs, and that to a far greater 
e.xtent. It has numerous ideas in common with Kalidasa, and iu 
Prakrit has all the peculiarities of that ot the T.R. plays. It has also 
the same prominence assigneil to such actions and incidents as have 
the greatest stage-effect, and the same care bestowed on characteriza¬ 
tion and situation. In short, its similarity to the T.R. plays is so 
patent, that but for the mention of the author’s name it might have 
been included in that series. 

From the facts before us, and arguing like the ^wtri, we might 
as.sume on the strength of stnictural similarity that all those T.R. 
dramas which have the sentence mayi vijnajtatui-vyagre, etc., are 
WTitten by J^ktibhadra. at least till better evidence of a more positive 
nature be forthcoming. To support this we might i)oint to the state¬ 
ment put in the mouth of the SQtradhara that Saktihharlra has 
written other dramas, one of which is Unmada vdsamdatta. The 
Sastri, to whom .\8car}'a-curjamani is well known, ought to have 
pointed out this fact and given reasons to show why ^ktibhadra 
could not be the author of at any rate the T.R. dramas which have 
this sentence. 

There are, however, difficulties in the way of this l^aktibhadra 
Theory. Th^re is first the question why hln name is omitted from 
these dramas, while it is kept in CfuJftmaMi. Secondly, there is the 
necciwity for including Svapna-vasavadatta in this list, which is a sore 
point in view of Rha.Hii's conne.xion with a drama so name<l. The third 
is the consequent difficulty of explaining the presence of other dramas 
in the T.R. series. 

Critical consideration of these and other facta has led us to the 
conclusion -and this is supportetl by a strong tradition—that the 
T.R. dramas are the result of compilation and adaptation, undertaken 
to meet the large demands made by the flourishing stage of Kerala. 
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Qm ™imtry Ima « diMintt JlBlayali histrionic tmriition as regards 
the staging of Sanskrit dramas. This tradition has a grant antiqtiitv 
and an imbroton continuity. Thera L, a set of professional actora, the 
Ukyara and tlie \angyars, connected with each large temple in 
Kerala, wl.o act a nunil.er of Sanskrit dramaa. Every drama that they 
act IS connoted with tvra works, .lu„.prai«m and‘Kra«,„-d7;aii, 
which ate vaiuahle as sources for the history of the growth and develop, 
nient of the Sanskrit theatre !u Kerala. One of tliese, which belong 
te a particular Cakyar family am! is i„ our posaeasion, mentions the 
following dtamnA ah fictcfl by that f&rnily 

1. Tapatl-aamvaraoai Works of Kiiiaiiekliara Vertna Pemmal 

-■ I'l'anafijnya / (siath centurv a.o.).' 

3* Xagananrla of KHTSa. 

■». .Warya-efidimapiby ^aktibhadra, said to be an immediate 
disciple of i?ARkaracarva. 


o. 


Kfliyaua-saugandhikH, .Vnonymoua ; MSS. arc availablev but 
hitherto onh- scraps have been coJlecfede 
Srl-krMija-carita. Anonymous j not available. 
VLcchiiinabhi^Jka. Traditionally assigned to the last of the 
Penimajs ; JfSS. not yet available. 

And tlie follotting dramas, included ui the T.B. series ;— 

S vfljma-vada tta. 

Abhi^ka 'Hamka. 

Bala-carita. 

Pratij ii H-yaiiga iidharay apa. 

Ddta-vakyaH, 

Kar^m-bhani. 

Duta^ghai otkaca ftka, 

-is raganis the dran,a.s of the T.B. scries included here', we have 
been able to identify them from the various fragmentarv scenes found 
mentioned theram. The titles .'igphSlUm., and Sr„p«m-a in the 
fragments connect them with Ko. 8 in the list given above; Tiram- 
iiuiktha and Sd/i-im/in ]joint to Ko. 9; Malta iitn to Xo. I'o; 

* n„ dramsli.! KuWtlwr. Vu™. PenmCII ta lie IrrM.i 

7 re™:;k-j.‘c c»!-.. 

* Thu M Ihe most ihopukt dimtuA ■.ntang tU® HalaralU, and U t,,* t 

thAn .nv other in th. trom [hr iUrmr^ thr T f 

^ ^ ^Ution. whJrh hops to p«litUh 




8 . 

9. 

10 . 

He 

12. 

13. 

11 . 
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Mantrahka to Xo. 11. The twelfth U found mentioned! by name. 
Xo. 14 is mentioned not os a drama but only as an Act (aiika). It is 
probably an Act of some other drama which has not yet been obtained. 
Probably the names of other dramas and .scenes from them may be got 
from other actors’ manuals kept by other Cakyar families.^ 

The golden age of the Sanskrit theatre of Kerala was during the 
times of the two latter Perumals. Of these, the earlier, Kula^ekhara 
PerumiiJ (sixth century), was a dramatist of no mean merit, as his 
works show. He was a devout follower of Kalidaiia. and displays his 
influence on every page. Bhaskara Ravi Varman. the last of the 
Pcrui^ls (seventh centur)*), was an e<iually brilliant scholar, and, if 
tradition can be believed, is the author of Vicchinnabhiseka. It was 
iliiring their time that the acting of Sanskrit dramas was reformed. 
As reformed then, it has continue<l to exist to the present day. 

Through the active patronage of these sovereigns the stage of 
Kerala acquired new life, and, thanks to the innovations introduced by 
them, it l>ecame also the most popular of our entertainments. It was 
they who improved the mode of acting Sanskrit dramas. This, and the 
determination of the dress for each cast of character, the use of paints, 
ami the functioning of Virlu^kawere the major innovations introduced. 
Further, they introducetl changes in Bharata’s laws of dramatic 
technique that made the drama apfieal more strongly to the public,* 
pro<luce«l greater stage-effect,* and disi>enscHl with all unnecessary 
encumbrances.* Thus they laid down that Kfdidasa’s Is the true 


, ^ dramac The tir»t ie 

^ Rsthered from the prolo^ .ppended. The other is 
which, trsdition ssys. wss >uged and then abaodooed owing to the 
difficulty of acting it properly. This may account for the structuiml poouliariliea in 
the manuKnpt of iiakuntala to which we have referred elsewhere. 

* Vidusaka’s reciting a vernacular trandation of the Sanskrit originals acted 
by the .>djsiba and the introduetkm of current events, political and social, mav be 
brooght under the head of populariaation. 

» The Intr^McUon of maM«<enes. of battles, and of deaths may be mentioneti 
in support of this. ^ 

« The omi^n of the Satradhira reciting the adadi ami the opening of the drama 
by the Sutratlhira acting the Mh&pamA may be cited as an instance of this. A vigorous 
under the direction of a practical dramatist, would naturally try for the sake 
of ^nomy to delete unnece-«r>- characters. erpeciaUy when actors have to appear 
the st^ m their respective charaeter^umesu Of the two SutradhAras that 
^ Uws of orthodox dramaturgy require for the prologue, the function of one is 
dm^y to recite the adarf? (benedictory verse) and retire. To dress up a character 
for this purpose, whkh from the actor’s point of view is so unlmporUnt cannot 

-o a« the dressing, a. paired by the 

Tot. m PAKT 7 ■ cha,ac^.economy. aa 

8 
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t4iste in and dramntjc technique, both la theon» and 

practice. Such k the le^n that our ataga tradition and current 
practice yield usd 


The A^carya-cudnaiagi, presents! to siuit thk reformed dmmatie 
taste and technique, may he taken as a type of the pa=<t-Perumfll 
Sanskrit drama, the more so as it is tUe most popidar amon^ our 
traditional actom. When therefore we finil a similar technique anil 
literary form in another drama, the natural presumption, m the 
ab«ence of positive evidence to the contrary, is that this too is a post- 
Fenimal drama, profluced for the stage of Kerob. Hem'e we conclude 
that the T.R dramas are post-Peruinaj in age and were produced for 
our stage, since they have the same tecLmiquo ami literary form ns 
the Cildom^nj. further, since they, or at least some of them, have 
liassages in common with this drama, they must have been written 
not earlier than ^iktibhadra, i.o. not earlier than the eighth century. 

The similarity in dramatic technique and literary form of the T.B. 
dramas has already fteen treateil in cictail hy the Slstri. We neeil 
HOW' touch uptid only one aspect, their stage-worthiness. The glowing 
praise that the heaps u|>on them k justifiahle only from this 

point of view\ One who is familiar with the Kerala stage and its mode 
of acting can easily understand that these dramas would be successful 


on our stage, and will Ix* forced even to say that ah their merit lies 
in their fitness for the stage. Even the casual reader must he Htruck 
by the general simplicity and elegance of their language, the importance 
assigned To incidents and Hituarions of dramatic character, the pro¬ 
minence given to charactcr-cvolution, the numerous gai^s left in each 
drama to be filled up hy the actors, the brisk and vigorous dialogues. 

\\ ho then were tlieir authors t We do not kuoiv, for they are 
anonymous. But, if we may theorize from tradirion and from 
practice* as current here, and from the imiqiie nature of the fllnnidatta, 
our answer k that they are the result of conqdlatlon and adaptation. 

y * IKnicti«l jftiippj, Uie runcticRiA of llie NiiKlI-SutraiLtan and Lh« 
SuupKiM-Sutra4lli.ir« hET« combinnL 

DofintlA li^ht DO the BftrliDF, therefore the more imiKHrtuit, ptmaes of tia 
armation mljtht bo ohlabnGtl ffum the Vy*ii'ig>'tt-Vy5khyBii* an tb® Tapaif. 
Hj^tura^, written by a ronton] pornry of Kuk4elclm» VatoIa P 4 TUm§.|, Tjnm thn 
Ecton poiut of vioEr End for their guidancot 

• ffEtunsE of the Eoting of E Ssiukrit clmmA Jn KiraU are dew-riW 

^ ^ Pl-Wtili, piibliEtied iR the Q^oFt^^ JonrioiJ of Uu 
Anxwify o/ April, U342, pp, 3fl3 H. Aa the dilo of ithiaLr* 

Refi Vetria Peru^;, there kk a duS^erewe of opiRion, Here b aiven th- jj.** * 
^ **i*l>*«,ti hEa Efrived Jr fm hlitory ef KerelE, whkh u Ebout to be 


Dl[ ana's IVOjtKS 


1 J;> 


Tlieir pmlbgues omit the names of their authors, not l^eejiuse it w:ia 
not the pniotice to name nutliofs, not heeanso these ^vriters were 
ven- motlcst and ilured not ritik *heij- repiiTaliorit hut ljeea;ifl;> the 
pluys have no authors in the real Ftense of the term. TIte nlaywrights 
have suppressed their nnnies, l>ecause they have tTie lionestv not tct 
appropriate lo tliemsclves ivliat really lietongs to others : mid tlui^ es 
ijuite in keepmfr with their native seuife of Hhartm. \nirn the stage 
LH fiourialiing tliere i.s generally a great demand f ur n^jv dramas. 
Kven in n living language the defruinrl for iie’ivdmniEis eaniiot he easily 
met* and not rarely we n^eet tt by adajitiiig and con>tdling from 
f>0[juliir a liters. Such btang the ease, the difficulty nf prudiicing an 
original drama in a dead hingtiage can lie easily realized. The demand 
ttiafie by the stage of Xenda mnst therefore have been met similarly. 
The procfew of eompiUtion and adaptation niuat have Iweii mdivelv at 
work to aatisfy the [jopular craving for new dramas. When dramas 
have been thus eompilefl and adapte<!, the authors cannot consistently 
witli their lionouT claim the worka as tlielr own ; and, no*lira]ly 
enough, they have not done so. Further, Ijeiatuie they have hH forth 
no claims to the authorship of tlicae |dayi}, they are under no obligation 
to aeknowliNjge their sonreea and tlieir iiidebttKlness. .\nd It is no 
Wonder if we find in all these dramas a general rtaomblaiice of Inngnage 
and structural similarity* These varinus playwrights have trieil, aa 
far aa they could, to introduce the literary forms of Kalid^u and to 
accomnitKlate tlieniselveis to the accepted dramatic tetdiiiii'pie. 

Such* then, must linvo been the W'ay that the C'tlrudatfa came into 
existence. The Svajinn-fas^frakitfi of the T.B. scries may aiati be 
such an aflaptaiion of the origmal Svapiia-vasavadatTa of Rhilss. 
The jiecnliar nature of Acta TI^IH support this view. Tfiis would 
explain the absence from the Srapm-m^twhitta of the T,R. series of 
a v'erse quoted by Abhinavagupta from Bhasa’s original. The 
published Pratijjiia-yauganfiharayatja also may be an a<k[)tatbn, 
because there is found no mention of Udayana’s having taught 
Vasavudatta in her maternal home to play on the cltiti, A statement 
more definite'than thi? cannot be made in the prcecnt state of our 
knowledge, though probably with the ac<]UJsition of more souroea of 
the historv^ of the stage of Kciala more light may be thrown njion this 
subject. 

Our vicw% then, is that the T*B. ilramaa are compilations or 
adaptations. It may, however, be asketl why these, intended as they 
are merely for the stage, should have even prologues. The function 


A. iCltl.SIlNA mHAHOTJ ANU K* llAHA NSHAROTl — 


}lii 


of thp prologue from a Jmmatic point of view ia priniariiy twofolt] ^ 
0) to give the ffuimj^ih-iloka, and (ii) to mention n ho tbe first character 
m that appears on the 3tage. It i« also found to touch upon the 
authorship and the name of the ,day; but these details, however 
useful thty may be from the iiistnric point of view, have no intrinsic 
dramatic interest and iin[Jomnee, unleas it be to aen^e aa an advertise^ 
ment, Xatiiraliy, tbe playwright who is engageii in adapting or eom- 
pihng will limit the prologue to the barest neceaaitv, Tfencc in manv 
of the T,a dramas it reatricte<l to the nmfujuMOka and the mention 
of the character who is to open the play. Consi>tcntlv with hk 
reverent^ for trailition. the plavwTight cannot omit the beneilicton^ 
j^nza : and the prologue he cannot <lrop becainw it k ueefJed to 
allow who the o]^>ening character is, 

TraditioB a#TS that there waa here a brf>k ,,receaa of eorepilatbn 
and adaptation to supply materials not merely for rtruma#, but also 
for imban<llia4. wych are of the nature of campia. and which also 
are acted, or rather dramatioally expounded, by the CSkvara Tliesc 
contain leriotf,,. passages from well-known works, ami are trailitionallv 
arcepteti as compilations. ^ 

It may further be remarked that our old Sanskrit scholars who ace 
tamjhnr with the traditions of our theatre and with the mode of 
acting Sanskrit dramas by the Ciikyhra are also of opinion tliat the 
LAi. playa are only eompilatioua and adaptatbua. 

Api'exdi.tc 

The PROI.rH,;UE ot' the AicABYA-CD|?AiI.A^’I 

{Nand^-anf'e tutah praiiiftii ^uiriuiMmk) 

SCTRAlJHARAI,i. 

Vlci-sthane Bahoaram maratflka*r>arigha-spardhi bibhrad bhn^ 
jnnam 

otpheufl hnm-jalnir aruoa-nicir anantahi^ratnfl^pmbhdbhlh 

biblirapiii ^tikham antai-camni acaram anirvopaniyam ca 
tejah 

payad vah 6(irbga-dhaiivjl inyita iva saraudmika dil^e sauiu- 
drah. 

{Pankfitmtja uijxit/itj4fjhimukharti nf^lohitjA 
Arye itas tnvat. 


p in. ^ h p 

NatI. Ayyai iamhi. 

I Hwe and in other like olm* the Mii npnwnta ondiW r^uh^ .. a i r 
tretulaerated by yy; dPS., | '"* 


I hATB 
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SCtradhakah. Aryc 

Abhiranjnmni jamnaiji sahaya-sadhyain gurCipado^na 
(Ihurara udvaUani! giirv'Tip nrpa iva BIiaratAdibhir vOdhara. 

Natu Ayj’assft j^maiu dava ahiaracp iuirD tvi'n aileili. 

SCTRAl>llAR.\H. Atlia kirn ? Sunclnri nami bahiinam asaclbilmr^u 
durgamab [tanthril;i- 

XAjk Ayya kiin asahuLniMam ti pucchadi. 

SCrKADHAHAH. Arye daksi^A-|)&thad agatam Aacarva-cudaiJiAoir 
Dama na^akani abhinayaDU^dita-f^uliliag^^aTri abliila^tna ity arya- 
Riisrn^iailt M-sanarn. 

NatL Ayya atrcahblaiTi kUii cdaifi. Aaaaip pafiavaT pupphani 
^iadaS U)!aip iippadaauti jai dakkhioa^ disdd aadaqi 
dhai.iam. 

SCTR.\DHARAir* Aiyc ma maivani. Upackiu ^pam a|]aha3taya 
jaatmkbhinivc^m. Paiiya 

Gnpal.i [^mmaQarp na di^iip ^dbbag5 
nidai^iiarn nanv idam cva tatra 
stana-tivayo te hari-candanani ca 
harai ca nihara-marbd-gniirali- 

XaTI {atmattam vtloktfa). JujjaT. lina^aro khii ao pad?a5. 
Ayya kadatnG una bo kavi JoattaQo paiina'tuvani. ijibandha^aip viie^ia 
di^santarani pi^veskkt-kamo. 

ScrRAiniAR,u.i, Ary^ ^riiyatjira. Unmada-vasavfwiatta-prabhrtl- 
nani kavyanaiii kartuJ SakUbhadraHyodaip pn\jfia*vijasitam. 

XatL HiVlavvarii. 

SOTRADHARAy. Tatan tvam api {jatravadhanaTp kiiruava. Aham 
apy evatit arya-miSmn x'ijfiialijayami^ (Pfinkrdtnyfj.) Aye kiiji nu 
khti|u mayi vijria[jQiia-\'yagre .^brla [va 4r«yate. Aiiga poiyami. 

SCtradharah. Bhavatu vijfultam. 

Sapatnlkaaya Raraa^'ya vartai-an vanyaru aajjadani 
jya-idrghiMya Sauuiitrih pakva-sattvan apuhatL 
{Xt-^kfauinu.) 

Sthapatin. 








THK TOXES OF VO HUB A 


By A, Llavd James, M,A., I>epftrtmeiit of Piion^tics, Utiiveraitj^ 

College* London. 


TT liAS hitlierto been assumed tlkivt tlie Tone ayetem of tlie 
Yorutjrt langUAge comprised four tones, vij;,—a liigli tone, a 
middle ione^ a low tone, and a sO'Calied coin{K>und tone. An 
examination of the phonetic structure of the language has led lo 
the conclusion that there are other signitic&nt tones which must 
be iinderstoodH The purpose of this article is to explain the Tone 
system of the language as viewed in the light of recent investiga¬ 
tions. The observations and transcilptions are based upon the 
pronunciation of Mr, A. Baptist* a native Yoruba, to vrboni I am 
considerably indebted for Lis patiouce and his zealous interest 111 
the subject. 

L There are, in the first place, the three significant tones 
most frerjuently met wdth. They aro:“ 

fa) High level, which we shall indicate by prefixing the 
sign ' liefore the syllable bearing this tone. 

(h) Middle level, to which no sign need be prefixed, 
fc) IjOW falling, which will Ijc indicated by the sign v This 
tone is always dithcult to indicate in musical notation, 
09 the voice, starting somewiiere in tiie neighbourltood 
of E, falls suddenly. The end of the syllable is 
fref^uently voiceless. 

These tones are illustrated* with musical notation, in the 
following words:— ■ 



'ba = to overtake, to abuse. 



ba = to crouch, ba ^ Lo be mildewed. 
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A. LLOYD JAMES — 


(<?) 




>ba =. to alight. ,b« - to Uke out of. 

Certain grammatical distinctions of the highest iinporUnce 
are expressed by means of these tones, e.g. 

0 = thou (coIlof|uial form of iwj) 


'0 = he ( 


ott) 




m; 


w 


0 ,41 - thou walkcst. = he walka 

Similarly, om re = yourself, ivhilc ora ,re > himself Tl.c 
monosyllable re has, i„ addition, the following meanings 
'rc IS to cut with a knife, 
rc =a to soak in water, 
xrc » to wither, to be tired. 

2. There is the tone which is sometimes indicated in 
-iiropean transliteration by the diacritic ^ The fact that ih' 

ture of the tone was not very clearly recognized. 

long vo“wtr ’ u’is';r"'‘-■ ‘‘■"‘'•/“'“"e to-.«"-! i. found only oi. 
wlifch is plomiL - 






uu. 

with'‘aa‘!."to‘V"‘'‘“^''* “■* '• Co"-P*™ this 

witn ^na - to flog, and 'na = to spend. ^ 

This tone will be found in all those words e • 

particle, e.g.contain this 

lo^ukd'na: - at the same time, 
kd^a: a .same. 


'Uxhl'na; — afterwanls. 
. . ha ka 'no; zs the same. 

It IS also found in the two words 

^bc.ka — no; not so. 
'bcrni-yes. It is so, 
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these being the two words in European transliteration where the 
diacritic is most frequently found. 

The toneds certainly met with in the following cases 
to 'be: s: thus. 

^i'bei^re: = a question, 
a'lnjift = the merciful. 

'bi . . . 'le: ^re = to ask. 

^ka:kiri s about. 

It is also heard in such expressions as a'm: ^e'ko = a native of 
Lagos, where a'ra: stands for ora tU ti being the preposition “ of”. 

3. There is a low rising tone found in certain words, c.*'.:_ 

^ r 

'ma ill: a 6ve. 

^ 1 his tone may be indicated by prefixing Vowels bearing 
this tone are long. 

Compare this with 

ma itL* a don't rumple it. 

and with 

ma itl: a don't destroy it. 

This tone is found in the following examples:_ 

o'go^ift: a hundred, 
c .gbe^O: = thousand. 

'baJL a thus. 

a middle, 
lo ,iii: = to-day. 

kpa: ,kpa = even, or intensive adverbial particle. 

Compare 

e,re: = l>ean.s. 
e 're = game. 

'e ^re a boa constrictor. 
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A. LlOVH 


4. 'Jl.ere zippears to b« « tone between the middle end hicb 
■tonea. The eeect nnt.i.-e o£ this tone Im, been dilEcit to 
discover: ita aiginficetice is best undetslood by s con.Mrison of 
the two following ivords:_ 



Q wo = plate. tt^wo = guinea fowl. 


The tone in qiiestioii is found on the second sylinUc of 
owe - plate. Uiscertninly not the middle tone, which is found 
in t le Gust syllahle of both woide, nor is it the higb tone wliich 
IS fouml n, the second syllable of owo guinea fowl. Coi.ipare 
the following woiiju:^— ' 


O 

aQ^Wo = plate (another protitinciatioji), 

m. 

-e- 

^wo = a flort of fish. 


I— 

■'aa,wo = net, 

« n~ 


awo = flccrecva 

It will be noticed tliet the average interval between middle 
end high tone, is about a fourth; between high and low tones 
uu octave. The new tone le cbarscterised by an interval varvlnw 

From a aetnitone to a or even a third. * 

r/Ty: - 

o n 


ogbora « strength* ■ 
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1 propose to iiidicute this tone by prefixing^ Tlie following 
are examples r— 


Eni kpni =± anybody, 
i'ttil ni'bi iil pensecution. 
-ai-Ri kpi = thickness. 

"li le strong, hard, 
a-ba-le ^ hut. 


The native speaker will insist upon this interval in these 
words, gba ^ra is wrong, and a "gba to is equally' wrong. It 
is wrong to pronounce the word on n monotone, whether thal 
iQODOtono is high, niiddlCr nr low. Such monotone words are 
very common in the language, so that the pronunciation a -gbo m 
can be satisfactorily explained only by postulating a tone between 
the .Middle and the High Tone. This new tone might be called 
the Intermediate Tone. 

o. TJiere remains to be considered an important aeries of 
tones which are found in certain verb forma. Tlie Srti purs, aing. 
personal pronoun used as the direct object of & transitive verb is 
expressed by lengthening the final vowel of the verb. Thus, if 

0 bn means " he abuses then ''o Tm: tnesns he abuses him. 
her, it ". 

This lengthening of the vowel brings in its train a compliention 
of the tone, and resulta in the tlrat series of verb tones that we 
Jiave to recognize. It will not be iiecesaary to indicate tliese tones 
by special signs : if we indicate the simple tone of tbe verb, Ihat 
will give tis all that b recpiirud when once we liave establislicd 
the nature of the tone arising when the vowel is lengthened In a 
verb of every tone. 


(a) High tone verb, "bu = to abuse. 




'0 ^bu he abuses. hn* =. he abuses Idm, 

This falling tone must not lie confuse^i with the falling tone 
found On ■= tliCj even. Compare t_— 



e ^ini 'uu: 


^ 1 iiij'self, even I, 
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A. LLOYD JAMES — 


and 

U Q">! 

e 'mi 'ncL = I spend it, from 'na = to spend. 

This is tlie tone that is used in tiic particle ma:, meaning 
continue, carry on, and it is important that it should not be 
confused with 'ma *= stop. 

Thus 

'ma: v«a ^ro = continue talking, 




'ma xfo xfo » stop talking. 


(6) Middle tone verb, de = to entrap. 



-fO): O- 

• 

'0 dc =3 he entraps. 

- a/>- 

'0 dc: 


he entraps it. 


(c) Low tone verb, ^bu = to take out of. 


'0 xba s he takes ont of. 


'0 xbn: =a he takes out of it. 

6. The last verb tone is found in the future tense of high 
tone verbs. The future auxiliary 'jio is in itself a high tone, 
and although there is no general modification when two high tones 
arc adjacent, yet in this case the tone of the verb undergoes a 
sudden change. 
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'bu = to abu»e. The future tense is 



e 'mi 'jio 'bu 


The vowel of tlio verb is only slightly lengthened. If we 
lengthen the vowel to iiidicntc 3rd pci's, pron. object as indicated 
in the previous paragraph, this new tone di-sappenrs and 
we got:— 



e mi 'jio 'bm = I shall abuse him. 

This significant tone of the future of ajl high tone vcrljs need 
not be specially marked in broad transcriptions; if the tone of 
the verb is indicated, the presence of the auxiliary jio will be 
sufficient to warn the reader of the tone. If, iu ’addition, the 
vowel of the verb is lengthened, then that will indicate that the 
special future tone gives way to the tone used to indicate the 
presence of a direct object. 

I attach a phonetic transcription of the story of the North 
\\ ind and the Sun, with a verbatim translation interlined, and 
followed by the text with musical notation. 


fu^ \fu ”li le ti 'o: 
win«l strong and sun 


xC 'fa:fu -li le ti 
wind strong and 


o: 'n ja 

sun (part.) dispute 


'Ifl! fi a ro w 3 
among self their 


xs 'ji 'ti 
which 

'ni ,gba ti 
when 


'0 'Hi a-gbara .e ke b, 

ho has strength (comparative sign) other (part.) 

a fl x<feo kd 'm ,ba wa .kpc 'lu: ,c 

traveller one (part.) came towards with cloak 


to 'nikp5 'ni ora .re. a-w5 me,«e,(fei /e .a'de.hd, 

that IS thick in Ixxly his they both make agreement 

'kpe .e'ji'ti 'o 'ba 'ko ko -<fee'ki aH,*^o 'na. 'bo 

that he who (j>art.) fii-st let traveller the take 



















A. l^LOYD JAMES— 




wn 'nl^nlkpS ^rE ^ka,,ro, oil ni "ko 'ifee a-id-gbo ra 

cloak tlitck hii off he iihould be atcoiig 

^<^0 'ni 'nil v,o wi me e "fn: ^fn -li le 'no: 

(conipntotive) them bollu utnc] strong tlio 



^rE 'al 'fE 

ki kd ki k.d ^kpE'lo gbogbo o-gbo ra 

and 

begin to blow 

atrong strong with 

all strength 

^rt. 

Jngbd 'bi 

fti 

kikd klkd, 

hifl. 

bub os lie 

(pa^jb t<dll^ie) paiiv blow 

strong strong, 

'bt:- 

■Hi Cl fi 'no: 

'til^bo 'we ^wo 

'Di'nl kpd 

so 

traveller the 

more wrap cloak 

tldck hia 

-mo ro -pri -gi li; 

^ati 'ni ^IkE^hb 

stn -li le "^na: 


to himself dose dose ntui in lout, wind atroiig the 
do wo -do ro. 'Ie ^hi "no: 'o: ^fil \M -^a do 'kpe'lu gbogbo 


stop. 


then 

atm 

shine out 

with all 

d -gba ro 

^T£* 

lo -ifeti kd 

'no: 

a M ^(feo '"nOi 

'ba i,E\Wu 

strength 

his, 

whereupon 

traveller the 

took off cloak 

'nl 'Dlkp^ 

,rE 

^kn ^ro. 

'bE:ni vE'faiiifu 

li le 'no: 'ui 

thick 

his 

away. 

ao 

wtud 

strong has 

-In ti (fee w» 

kpe 

'o: 

(fee a -la gbn 

ro 

to confess 

that 

aim 

is atioug 

(comparative) 


0^ Lo- 

he (piurticlg)* 
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t fa: fa lile ati o:i0 



e fo fa 


lile 


ati 


ojft n<fci Jd 


UlH 


A re 


—W * 


'm m 



nigbati ali^o kfl mbs wq kpclo; 



aikp3 nl ora rc. aw5 me<^e<^ Je 



adeha kpe ejiU o bo kako *£ki oildio 

= > * ,***.«.» _ 

— • *• 


no: ba 

- 0 - 

- • - 


cwa omikpS rt koro ofi 



XU 


ko 
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g^b« ogba ni re. Jagbi 

W^~f **> . 



bi 

JL 



gf£ 

■rr 


kika. btJU <ul(fco no; tabo we cwn 
J_ • * * * 7 * -— ' 


I 


rg _mofQ glrigirt ati ‘ ai ikehl, 


m 


efgjn lile ■ oo: dawo dafo. _ LeliTug: o:^ 

I~ ^ ~m ^ —* 




ix=i: 




_ kpc-ln: _ gbo gbo agbora 


rc. 


■* — ■* - »- *' *- 




^ _ <*^^0 aa: __ ewn nmiWpji 








knro. benu e fa: fd Ule 




no: Hi 


-•- 




^ewg kpe __ a la gbq rg 


* * 


5 


T# F * ^ 


oa b. 


i» * 








































































































































Tin: M A USD EX MSS, AND INDIAN MISSION 
TilBLlOOIiAPIir 

By thp Rev, H. Hosten^ R.hT. 

rN IftlU’ I publitibed in tine AntirHul of the Asmfic Society of 
^ August number^ jtp. -137-01, under the title ol “ Tlie Marsden 
MSS. in the British ^luseum Bonie iiattw by W. lleps PhiHp|ia and 
H. Beveriflgc on some rcinArkiible trejiaiifes onre in. the nTe^Juit 
Arrhivcs of Goa and now in the Britiah Slusenm. I’hese MSS., com¬ 
prising ten voIumcH (Add. iMSS. ilSba Gl), contain original letters by 
the Jesuit Miiunonaries in rndia and the farther Euat, addressed 
mostly to the Provincial of Goa, before tlie anppression of the Society 
of Jesus in 1757 by the Marquesa do Prpnibal. Some of the dwnmenfai 
refer, however, to Cochin and Southern India, the^e portions of the 
mission field having belonged to Goa till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

The MSS. are entered in the British .Museum Catalogue as 
Additional MSS. 9S52-61, and are there summarily dcaeribed. A 
fuller description, of the eontenta of some of thejie volumes appeared 
in my article i^uoted above. They belonged originally to a collectioa 
in Gofl, as Add. 9Sy9 and S860 liear the preos-mark “ Gaufetaj 
No. 32”, while Add, 9S53 is markeil '^Gau. No. -12", fn 19H-13 
I had a large number of these MSS,, all tliose, namely, ivhicb referred 
to the history of the Jesuit ^fissions in Northern India, fotograpbed 
with the view of publishing them, 

.My article was followetl up in JASB., volume for 1911, p. 115, 
by a short noto from the pen of the late \\\ Ir^'ine on the meaning of 
" Gaveta H. Beveridge alw published iu The fmlion Mayazhic atul 
Revieip, London, A. Constable, October, 1910, pp. an article 

on Father Anthony Botelho^a report In ,'\dd. ALjiS, 9855. 

These studies have now been taken up again bv Sir E. Denison 
Ross, the Principal of the School of Oriental Studies, fjondon, in an 
article on " The 3Innuscnpte collected by M'iUiam Marsden, with speoial 
reference to two copies of Alm.eida> History of Ethiopia This 
article, of w'hich aq authors copy was sent me on 10th August, 1922, 
ocenpiea pp. 513-38 of a reswx which, lacking hirther indieationa, 

TOL. UI. fARt t. a 
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THE Rli;v, h: IKJSTEN— 


I su]Jf«w* and liear to be the EuUetitt ttf tftc Schtmt of Orknfftl StudieA^ 
London, VoL II, Pt. Ill, 

Sir E. Denison Ross deula partly with the Hritnib ^Iiifleuni Add. 
MSS. 9852-61, of which the last, No. 986L iso oopy of Father Alnieida’# 
de Efhiojih a ajfa. Father C. Bcceari, S.J., who liiia reprintetl 
this in his collecfiou on Ethiopia, thought that the British Miiseuni 
copy Wiis the only surviving one of the ■kvork. His reprint fills three 
of the fifteen volimies published in Rome l>ettt't^en 190;j anil 1917 
under the geneml title of liermH -•Eihi»pict%rHm ^Serijirforps Oecidenitilts 
iueddv o meailo XVI ad XIX. 

] now^ find from Sir E. Denison RossV article that two other 
collections of Jesidtica were presentoti by W. Morsdcn to the British 
Museum in 1828, They are preservtsi iji two a mall boxes numlwred 
Add, aniJ (^79, and arc described as " Documenta fuonght ffoni 
the Archivea of the Romish Church at Con (covering the period 
Ijctw'eeu 1569 and 1613) 

As these two eollcctions of Jesuit from Goa were overlooked 
by my two excellent friends in 1910 and have probably never attracted 
the attention of Jesuit writers, I copy here Lorn Sir E. Denison Ross 
the description in the British ^fuseiim Catalogue. The contents of 
No* 6879 w'ill be welcomed by the Editors of Maiiuineiita Hhtorica 
Societal in Jmw, if, as 1 suppose, they Jiave not come across copies of 
them clseivhere* 

Additional Manuscripts : No. 687S. 

The follow ing documents, brought from the Archives of the Romish 
Church at Goa *— 

L Depositions, att^ted by Alej^ndcr Riarins, Prothonotary at 
Rome, as to ^firaeles performed by Reliques of the Holv Cross \ 
d. Rome, 29 3Iay and 27 July, 1569* 

2. A Charter of Heba^tian, King of Portugal, in Portuguese j 
d* 1572 {acarcely legible). 

3. Attestation to the Genuineucaa of Reliques sent to various 
Churches in the Eastern and Western Indies ; d. 16 April* 1573* 

4. Certified Transcript of Attestations to the Genuineness of 
various Reliques given to the Jtsujta ’ d. 13 Oct., 1S74 (printed on 
vellum). 

5. Bull of Gregory^ XlII, d* Rome, 24 1579, granting more 

ample powers to Kvemrd Mercurianus, General of the Jesuits, to 
prevent the Jesuits from passing into other Orders (v. Bullarum 
Collect, a Coequehnes, Tom. IV, p. 418), 
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6. An irajierfect document reciting a Bull of Oregory XIII ; d. i<l. 
Jun., 1583, granting 4CMX) Scudi annually towunLs the support of the 
Church in the Hast. 

7. Attcatation by ClaudiuH Af|uaviva, (Jeneral of the Jeauita, to 
the (teiiuineneaa of certain Reliques sent to Japan; d. Rome, 
28 Nov., 1583. 

8. Attestation by the same to the (Genuineness of Relitjues of 
8t. Abumlias, sent to JafMin ; same date. 

9. Confirmution by Pope Sixtus V of Sid>astiun. Bishop Klect of 
Funai, in Japan; d. Rome, 11 Kal. Mar., 1587. 

10. AtU«tation by Claudius Aquaviva to the Genuineness of the 
Reliquw of several Saints sent to the Church at Goa ; d. Rome, 
17 Dec., 1590.* 

11. .Vuthenticated Copies of Documents relating to the .\p{)oint- 
ment of Peter Martinez to be Bishop of Funai; d. Rome, 27 Feb., 
1592. 

12. Form of Profession of Faith made by Franciscas de 
Vasconcelhw, Bishop Klect of Cochin. No date.* 

13. Tirailo da Censura de Fr. Jotlo Ponce de Leao das Memorixis 
de Margarita de Valois. 

No. 6879. 

1. Commission to the Arahbishop of Goa or his Vicar to examine 
Witnesses and Documents with a \'iew to further Proceetlings in the 
Canonisation of Francis Xavier; <1. Rome, 7 Sept., 1613. 

2. A Vellum Roll, containing Interrogatories and Articles 
administereii by authority of the Commissioners about to e.xamine 
into Evidence as to the Claim of Francis Xavier to Canonisation ; 1013. 

3. A Duplicate of the above-mentioned Roll. 

“ .Most of these documents,” says Sir E. Denison Ross, “ bear 
a press-mark indicating the shelf or drawer in which they were 
prcservetl in the Goa archives. The term employed is Gaveta, or 
Drawer, and it is variously contracted to Gau or Gawi^ which is 
foilowe<i by a numljer, thus ‘ No. 34 * 

^ Frmnciaco deSouxa,8AJ., OriemUComimiMado, Part« 2, Cooq. 2. Dir. 2, | 4. p. 158 
(Bumbtiy min.), mentions « ivlk: of the Holy Cvtm sent by Father General CL Aqttarira 
to the hermitage of the H. CroM of Maxuipad, Fishery Coaat (1581-2). 

' Confirmed in 1721; took po*«eaiHoii of the See of Cochin, lUth May, 1722; 
raiaed to the Metropolitan See of Goa in 1745. CY. Mitra* LusiUmmu, III Parte, 
Bombay, 1888, p. 29. 

» Cf. Bulhiin, p. 518. 
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Kight otIuT .MSS., Ori<*ntjil. wt-n* presentwl by \V. Marstlen to the 
Britwh MiUHMim in 1834, i.e. A<M. MSS. 9390 7 they have, however, 
no Hpecial interest for us, as they do not procowl from Catholic 
.Missionaries. See Sir K. Denison Ross, article quoted, pp. 518-19. 

In the second place, Sir K. Denison Ross deals with the MSS. 
prewnt<Hl by W. .Manulen to Kings College, Ixmdon. This portion is 
entirely new to me, and is full of interesting matter for the historian 
of our Kastem Missions. 

One of the MSS. is a second copy of Almeida’s Histor)^ of Ethiopia. 
Not only does it np|»ear to l)e a copy rovise<l by Almeida and later than 
the British Museum copy, but it has three ajqiendices. which make 
It especially valuable. 1 may say. however, that Appendi.x I. foil. 32a- 
70o, the “ Apj>endi.x h Historia de Ethiopia. Naqual se refutam os 
pniuiiwes erros q’ andao escritos cm huA q’ se imprimio d Valenca 
no ano de 1610 ”, has appearetl in Father FemAo C.uerreiro’s Rthn'am 
Annul das Corsas qre fizeram os Padres da.Compauhia de lests 
nos annos de 607. & 608 . . . Lisboa, Pedro Crasbeeck, M.DCXI, 
foil. 265a-8l4a. This latter, a refutation of Urreta’s book, has thirteen 
chapters, whereas the King’s College .MS. is divided into thirtv-sLc 
sections. 


That the K.C. MS. of Almeida’s History belonged also originally 
to the Jesuit Archives of Goa is clear from the fact that on the obverse 
of the last folio it has the press mark ** Gaueta No. 81 ”, the same 

press-mark as that of Brit. Mas. Add. .MSS. 6878 and 6879, described 
above. 

Sir E. Denison Ross intends to return shortly to the study of the 
K.C. copy of .Almeida s History, “ as I have now’ <liscovere<l,” he 
writes to me, ” the outer cover of the King’s College Almeida, which 
contains a goo<l deal of preliminaiy matter.” 

The MS.S. prewntwl by Mar«li.n to Kin){-» College have now been 
loaned to the School of Oriental Stu.liea, and it requirea no prophet 
to «ay that, with Sir K. Drniaon Rosa aa Prinri|>al of the School and 
a galaxy of the ableat ftriental linguiata around him. we ahall hear 
more alxiut the collec’tion. 


Theae .MSS. are a wonderful collection, containing, beaidea rich 
hiatoncal matenab, a large number of Oriental JI.S.S. composed bv 
Catholic Miaaionariea in In.lU. Kthiopia, Burma, China, and the 

^ihppmea. H all are .MSS., then some at least, it would seem, have 
been transcribed from printed copies. 

Since this collection was never examined by the Jeauit 
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bibliographers, not even by the most eminent of all. Father C. 
SomnieiA’ogel, for his BMiotheque df In Comjtai/me dr Jesttt, we shall 
be excused if, considering the many countries it covers and the wide 
interest it bids fair to arouse, we reproduce here from Marsden’s 
Bibliotheca Marsdeniana Philologica et Orientalise London, 1827, 
those entries in which we recognixe or sus{>ect the work of Catholic 
Missionaries. We have to thank Sir E. Deni.son Ross for having made 
the list accessible to us through his article, for Mar^len’s Bibliotheca 
is now scarce. 

We shall prefix numbers to the different entries to facilitate future 
reference, as it may be worth discussing the authorship of some of 
these 3IS8. occasione datd. Our owui comments on these entries are 
in8erte<l within { ]. 

Whether ail the MSS. to be mentione<l here are still in the Marsden 
collection presented to King’s College will appear, w'rites Sir E. Denison 
Ross (op. cit., p. 526), when the new catalogue, now in preparation, 
is completed. 

Arabic. 

1. The Book of the Four Gos[>els, in Arabic. 4to. (The <li\Taion of 
the Chapters differs from that of our \ ersions j the Second Cliapter 
of St. Matthew’, for e.xample, beginning at tbe eighteenth verse 
of our First Chapter.) * 

[We mention this because the first Jesuit Missionaries at Akbar’s 
Court trietl hard to obtain a copy of the Arabic translation of the 
four Gospels.] 

Barmah. 

2. Aiphabetum Barmanum seu Bomanum, auctore Domino Melchiore 
Carpani. (“ Communicante amicissimo Auctore in nave Gallico * 
I’Actif, mense Maii 1775, G.P.” It was printed at Rome in the 
follow'ing year.) 

Chinese, Cochin Chinese or Tunkinese, etc. 

3. Dictiouarium Sinico-Iaitinum, cum varils .4p(>emlicibus. 4to. 
(The words of this Chinese Dictionary are arrange<l acconling to 
the Pronunciation, and not according to the Rmlicals. The French 
Orthography Ls employed, .\nnexed to it are the following : .\ List 
of Ten Cliinese Dictionaries; a Table of the 214 Radicals; an 
Index of all the Characters explaine<l in the Dictionary, classed 

' Sic, Sari* u feminine. 
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unHi^r their respective RacHcala, with their Pruimncifttion ; the 
peculiar Xurnerical particles; an alphalM^tical series of CharaeteT^ 
expressing opposite mcamugs; characters combinoil with TA, 
to stnkc; Table of the CVcIe of Si^ty yoara ■ and Decimal Hystem 
of Nutnljcrs from One to one hundred RiI lions.) 

[The nuthorsiiip of this, if the author is a may perhaps 

l>e fletermiiiixl by referring to some of the names in Sommervogel, 
X, coll. 971-3, or, better still, by consulting H. C!or<lier*s 
Bibliotheca Simea, in four volumes.] 

4. Arte de la lingua Mandarina. 

[I do not find tlib in Sommervogel, loc. cit.] 

5. Quaesita Missionariorum Chinae seu Sinaruin, S. (Jongregationi de 
Propaganda Fide exhibit*^ cum ResponsLs atl ea. dto. 

e. Quaesita ilissionariorum Tunlcini et Rcaponsionefl ad ipsa. 
Quaeriea ^ proposal to the Alissionaries respecting the laws, gnvem- 
ment, religion, etc., of the people of Tnnkin, and their Answers; 
collcctcfl and arranged by Fr, Joannes de Pms. 4 to. “ Impressum 
^lanilio anna Dili I (ISO." (From whence it is to be inferred that the 
ais. wjis copied from the printed work.) 

[For Nos. 5 and fi, Sonimer^-ogel, Vol. X, might be consulted 
under “Rites Chinoia or see Conlier^s BiWothem J^inica. 
.Toannes de Pax is perhafe a Dominican.] 

7. HlArtyrolog}' of Portuguese Missionarira, Fol. 

[This may be unknown to Jesuit bibliographers, anti in that 
case it should prove very valuable ifor the historians of oiir .fVsbtic 
Missions, chiefly those of Japan.] 

8. An Account of the State of Christianity in China in the years 1633 
and 1634, as well as of the Empire in general. To which is added 
a Rejxirt of the Anamitic or Tunkin Mission. In Latin. Sm. 4to. 

[Same remark iia for Nos. 5 and 6, except that Sommcrvogel, 
Vol. X, should heconsiilUHl under u different nihric.j 

Ethiopic. 

9. Slagse]>h assehit, i.e. Flagellum Mendaciomin, contra hbellum 
^thiopicum, fiiLs) Bomine ilietum ilaagiKi Ifagminol Hlhiop 
etc., Buctore Antonio femBn.iio. Aliter; Doctrino ClmstiaiMi’ 
^thiopiee et La tine, Goae, 1^12. Fol. 

IMy note, on Printing in Inrlin (JB.J contain on thi* the 

fnllnwiricr +—. 
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[16-42. — Anthony Fpmnntlo^, S,J* —“ Flagellum mcndaciourm 
sive Tmctatiifi clc crmribiis jEthiopitu &ermone Chaldanci. Typh* 
,^thiopicia ab Urbtino VIII ad PatriHR-liani AlpUoiibium BubniisHis. 
ImpreHtium Gone, in CoUcgio S. Paiiii, 1642. dfco.** 

[Alcgambo writ*K: Tractntus de ernifibtis ..^Ethiopin?^ in 

Chaldiciim EwrmontTii ab ij>90 totivefSUSj inscriptus Flagellum 

Memlarii, MTX^XXl.^* 

[Machado say?: ** Magseph Asaeiatf id ost Flagellum 

Mendaeionim, Goa. In the ehaTacteis of the country.^* 

(He refutes in it the emirs of the Masgab Haynionot, i.e. 
"Treasure of the FaithiiTitten by the achlstnatical Raz 
Athemateot. €f. Sommen-c^el, 111, 64fi. 

Printed ahtirtly before the author's death with the Ethlopic 
type sent by Urban VllI to the Patriarch,” AHoniyo Mendes. 
Cft E. ^I. Riviere, S.J., Corr. d Add. ti tn de la C. de J., fuse. 2, 
19d i J. A. Ismael Gracias, A it/tpreimi etn Goa . . . , pp. 46—7 ; 
C. Giimez Rodelcs, S.J., in JAS. Benijnl, 1916, pp. 156-7, 

[" A copy of tlie Msgs^eph sssetat is in. the Biblioteca Xacbnal 
of Lisbon.” (Note by Mr. James Southivood, British Museum, 
to the Writer J] 

16* Historia de Kthiopiii a alta, ou Abassiu : Impcrio do 

cujo Rey wlgarmente ho chjimadu Prrate Joam. Dcilieada a 
Mages tade d'KI Key D* Joam o IV'. Xosso Senhor. Conipoeta 
pelo Padre Manoel de Almeirla da Companhia de Jesus. Fob 
{\Mth a Chart of Abyssinia and of the Souree of the Kile.) An 
Abridgement of this work was publiuhed at Coimbra in 1660, fol*, 
by P* Balthesar TelloK, A second copy wants the Title and some 
of the preliminary part , 

[On this, aeo Sir E. DeniBoii BoftsV article refcrrcfl to in 
the beginning.] 

Persian. 

11* The Gospek of the Four Evangelkts in the Peraian language. 
4to. (This bexjk appears to have lieen in the i>o«»C!!SJiion of 
Jeronymo Xavier, then residing at Agm. w'hoii« signature is 
afhxeii to an intrtj<luctory niumeraiidum dated 1605, the year 
in w'hich Akbar dUxl and his son, Jehiingir, succeedetl to the thmne*) 
[Tliis is not noticed as among the ALirsdeu MSS. of King's 
College by K. D. MacUgan {now Sir) in JAS. 1896, p* 113, 

where he notices Xos, 12, J3, and 14 among Jerome Xavier’s 
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works. At pp. a>>-6 of the article referred to we fin<l the followiiur 
interesting information on Jerome Xaviers translation of the 
four GospeU :—- 

f“ At the beginning of March (IGOI) there had arrived at Agra 
from Labor a ‘ dbitinguwhed and learned Florentine Joio 
BattiaU Vecchiete’, who had tmvelM ‘in many eaatern landa, 
through Lgj’pt, Mesopotemia, and PersU and who waa much 
fcvoured by the Emjkeror.” An interesting account of hia f»ooka 
w then given (by Jerome Xavier in Marsden MS8.. Brit Miw 
Add. iMiSS. 985-1, foil. 7-19) 

(*‘‘ He has much friendship for us, in proof of which he ga%'e 
us a book of the Holy Go«j^*Lh in Arabic with the Utin at the foot, 
printed in the Vatican, which we value very highly.* He hatl also 
with him the Psalter of Da\ntl in Persian, which he obtainetl with 
^at pains and at great cost from a Jew who ha<l it in Persian, 
but in Hebrew character. It was translated two hundre<i veani 
ago by an eminent Jew of Persia. We gave ourselves to the 
transcribing of th^ books with much delight. While the Italian 
was here, he copied in Persian characters the Bwiks of Proverbs 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Judith, and FsSther, which he hml in 
Persian, but in Hebrew character,* and gave them to us freshly 
copied, but though the characters are new, the translation is more 
Uian two hundreil years ol.l ; he obtaine<I them from some Jei»*8 
in Persia at a good price. We gave him the book of the four 
Gospels in Persian, which he greatly desirwJ, for he said that they 
had the Gospel of St. Matthew in Persian at Rome, but would 
like very much to have the other three. Last year we sent to 
Rome another book of the Gospels in Persian, the translation 
of which IS more than 300 years old. God grant that it arrived 
safely. We are now arranging the same Gospels in Persian with 
the corresponding Utin at the foot, which God willing will be 
much esteemed in Europe.’ ” 

ISommenngvl («,«. rf, f„ c. * J., VUI. eol. 1.3.19) 
the name of hather Jen.me Xavier; " Loa ,,uatr« Evangelhos 
em Peraico, feitoe do P. Veronimo Xavier em Uhor, coL de 

(I8M). p. 1615. coL 1.1 ^ "• ®'"“*** ^ BibU, xoL iU 

K. D. ‘^“***'“ ^ xrii. 1 Ifi.- Xote hy 
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Moya [read: Mogor] en*lG()7. — A Llsbonne.” He a<ifl«; “In 
Father Maracci’s Relation, translaUHi by Father de Machault, we 
read, p. 23 : ‘ Father Francis .Morando, of Bologna, a great scholar 
in the Parthian and Industanne tongue . . . must nwide at present 
at Agra ... to get copie<l and put into one Tome the excellent works 
of Father Hierosme Xauier, the nephew of St. Francis, who . . . 
compoewl several Books, and translatisl others, as the (ios|>els 
into the Parthian tongue.’ ’’ 

[In December, 1912, while at the Bishop’s Residence, .Agra, 
I found, in the librarj' of the Capucliin Fathers there, a manuscript 
copy of the Persian Go«{)els, and was allowed to bring it with me 
to Calcutta for the purjiose of stmly. I sent it to Mr. H. Beveridge 
in Kngland, and retumetl it to Agra. If I remember well (for 1 
could not now easily get at the copious notes to which this study 
le<l), I came to the conclusion that it was a copy of .lerome Xavier’s 
Gospels, transcribed about 1680, and that his Persian translation 
had been utilized by Bishop Brian Walton (1600-61) for his 
Polyglot Bible, which came out in 1657. Nine languages are 
represented in it: Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syrian, Arabic, 
Persian, Kthiopic, Greek, and Latin. (Cf. Encyd, Brifann., 11th 
edition, XXVHI, coll. 300-1 ; XXII, col. 25.) The Persian is 
representetl by the Gos{>els and also by the Pentateuch, which 
increases the likelihoo<l that Jerome Xavier’s four Gospels were 
printe<l by Bishop Walton. If I rememlM*r corre<’tly, the Bishop 
states that the Persian Gospels had been obtained from India, i.e. 
from Mogor, but he did not know the author of the translation. 
What we have quoted, however, above from the JASB., 1896, 
shows that before lOO-l Jerome Xavier had a Persian translation 
of the four Gos{)els, then more than 300 years old, and the question 
arises whether he did not help himself with this older traiwlation 
for his own translation, even if he made his own according to the 
Vulgate, as he did for his translation of the Psalms. See Xo. 12. 

[ThePersian translation sent to Home in Ifia'J must have reached, 
for Cornelius a I.,npide refers to it somewhere in his commentaries 
(on St. Matthew ?). 

[In the month of Rabi-ul-awwal in the year 990 (Alarch-.April, 
1582) Emperor Akl)ar hu<l written to the King of Spain, Philip II : 
“ It has been brought to our notice that the revealed books, such 
as the Pentateuch, the Gospels, and the Psalms, have been trans¬ 
lated into Arabic and Persian. Should these IsHiks, which arc 
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profitable to all whether transbtjwl or not, be pnoeurable in your 
eountrj% send tlieni.” p. TjI.)] 

1*2* Psalterio de David conformc n (Hli^au Vulgsta, tmduciilo polo P* 
Jeronimo Xavier ila C. de J., na eiilade de Affta, corte do gran 
Mogol Jaliangtiir. {Persian tmiislation of the Psalms of David.) 8 ^* 0 . 

[ThLs Ls unknown to Sonimervfjgel and Riviere. Onr biblio¬ 
graphers should take note also that copies of Xos* 13 aiul 14 are 
to bo found in King's College, I.roiitlon*] 

13. Lives of the Twelve Ajioatlea of .fesus Clirist, compose^! in PersiaTi, 
by P, Jeronimo Xavier of the C. of J.^ at Agrab* the Court of the 
Emperor JchAngir, in the year KiO'J* 8vo* 

[See on thli my article about the Seramporc copy (JASB.t 
1914, pp. G5-04); and, on another copy from Akbar's library, which 
CoL George Ranking preflented to me, fitee Catfiotk //cm/d ttf India^ 
Calcutta, 1921, pp* 479-61, with a note on a copy in the HiuHeUn* 
Col. G. Ranking^B copy was preaent^^d by me to the Goethals 
Imiian Library, St. Xavier'a College, Calcutta.] 

H* The Guide of Kings, composed in Persian by P. Jetornmo Xavier 
of the 0. of J., anrl addressed to the ^logol Emperor Jehangic in 
the year 1609* Sm. fol. 

[Sommen’ogei doea not show where a copy could be found*] 

15. r, *4 Persian Vocabulary, 

16. II. Saraj-id-nmfiir or the Rri Ilia lit I^amp ; a Treatise of Morals, 
in twenty sections, each section concluding with an aj>propriate 
Apologue. 8 vo. 

[I take note of thcKc last two, l>ecau.se E auaficct that they 
belong to the history of the Jesuit Mission of Agra, notably to that 
of Father .Tcromo Xaider. H. Beveridge ha« piibtisheil somewhere 
a note on a philosophical or moral treatise of J. Xavier's, wdueb is 
not nientioueiJ in Sommervogel. 1 caunot. now think of the title 
or the name of the review'*] 

17. Rudiuienta lingiini PerBicffi. A fJeammar of the Persian langiiuge 
in Latin, with a Vocabulary, Ijathi, f^orlixguese* and Persian. 4to, 

[Souimm'cjgel, \'fff* coL 13^19, has under tlie name of Jerome 
Xavier: " Kudlmcnta linguie Persicfe." (Alcazar, Hist dc la 
Pfov. de ToledOt t. El, p* 2 W)*)] 

18. Speculum sanctum Vit® (Miracii]orumi.|ue) [>, N, Jesu Chriati, 
Persict* Snu fob 

[Another treatise by Jerome Xavier* See Sommervogel, VIEE, 
col. PK19, and JABB., 1896, pp. I It) 11 . Sec also toy European 
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Art at the ^loghul Court’' in Jotim. Un, Pmv^ Soc.; 

AllahalxHl, Vul. Ill* May* I9"2'2, p|>, on a niuiiJatje+I copy 

of JerouiL* Xavier’s’^ Life of Our Lord from Akbar^s Library in 
the Lahore Museum.] 

l/ptters written i)y E'nrtugiic«c Missioimries from Ajniir* AjErrah^ 
etc., during the years 102ft to lOOft; also one frtJoi .Antonio 
d'Aiulrade, in Tibet, to the ilillsHton in Cashgar; with an Account 
of puliticnL and militar^^ traniuictions during the reign of the 
Enijjeror Ahhar* Snu 4to, 

[Wo ouglit to covet this nunilier for its hearing on the history 
of Akhar and of the Jesuit Missions tii Northern India tind Tibet. 
It is link now El to Jesuit bibliographers. It is remarkable that it 
was not presented to the Eritish Museum with Add. ^fSS. 9852 ■ftl* 
all from the .rVrebivea of tlic Provincial of Goa. It gives us the first 
iiitimatioii We have met with of a Je-snit eN}>edition to Kashgar 
(before IftllO!), since after that date, if not earlier, Antonio 
d^Andrada had left for Goa. where he dietl in I63i. Bro. Benedict 
Goes, S.J.^ had passed through Kashgar some twenty-five years 
before on his way from Agra to the term ittivigmfa of Cathay.] 

20. A V'ocabulary* Portuguese, Hiudustaui, anti Persian, dto. 

[This* too, comes apparently from the third Jesuit .^ILssion at 
Agra (1505-18^)3). We would again associate with it the name of 
Jerome Xeivier.] 

Philippine and Molucca Islands, 

21. Bot'abukrio 7Vf^r/o, sii aiitor el P. b\ ^liguel IfuiK del Orden do 
S. Domingo, anadidu j>er otroa de varias Religioner. (158<)) 
4to* V. vol, 

22. Arte de la lengiia Tagiila, conijniesto [jor un Religioso del Orden 
(■ie ProtHcadorcs. 17‘iG. 4to. 

23. (Arte de la lengua 4to. (Thi.s Grammar is in itn com’ 

ponition entirt4y different from the pricce<.ling. The lieauty of the 
wTiting cannot Iwf Hurpas-wd* hut the mpy is in Iiad preservation* 
and Wants the 1'itle.) 

[Father 1). de Bohadifla, K.J.* ui the author of an Arte de la 
lenpia Tagala, a.n, lft3 .. . €f. Siminervoge], X. 983. [deni, X, coll* 
983 4, might lie of use to determine the authorship of Xo.^. 23, 
24, 25, and 2ft. Tliere exist also siwcaai bihtiographiea for the 
Philippines.] 

24. Arte tie la lengua PampQiiga (with a afietiimen of the Alpliftlietic 
nharack^rs employed in the writing of the natives). 4to. 
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I^iiCHbiilario A vcytabulary .S.panisli and Yltycio^ FoL 

20. \ CMi^abuIario de U kii.gua flud^, y flnraia de laa ls>]aa 

de Pfih/ii y SttgbH y pam Jaa d«miia Jsiaa. Pur AE 011 .SO de Meiitrida. 
Anadidu e inipreaaa jior Jrartiii €laver. (10!)8| 4 to* 

27 . [nforfoatiun nespcnting the state of Christinaity in the Molucca 
iHlands fin the Portuguese language}, traii-sniittetl to K[iru|>e in the 
year 1588. I to. 

(The Moincea Mii^iotis depeadei]! from the.lesiiit Provincial of 
Goa* This document* if enaanuting from Jefiuit Miss^ionaries, an ia 
ILkelVj WhOuld have Ikwh utilized by Fr* Franfiapo de SoiiKti for IlIb 
Onente Conquistafio^ but the date 1*588 Ix'lotigH to that part of lib 
History, vol. iii, which remaineti in Aft).* and of which a copy was 
fornierl_v, and m perhaps still, to be found in Portugal. Bee 
Sommervogel under lib name. Wiien will it be <liaroverei.i and 
published ? A most important work.] 

Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindustani in the Nagri character. 

28. The Adi or First Paritn, a Chrir^tiaii work in the Mitfuniiin language 
and Naqri ohanicter, davidefl into Five Farts and appearing to 
contain an expcHtition of the Old Testament. 

29. The [Me;i Purda or Divine History : a Christian work in the 
Mafiratlii language and Natfn character, apjiearing to contain an 
expcksition of the \ew' TeHtaincnt or History of Clirbt. 

[These tivo niinibera seem to refer to a copy of the Purainia by 
Father TLomaa Stephens, B.J*, the Knglbliman. Stephens' Purapa 
was printed at Goa in 1810, 1649, niid 1054, in the Homan 
character, like all the Jesuit vernacular com{X>ditioiis printed at 
Goa and Rachol. It was reprinted at ^fangalure in the Roman 
character some years ago (1907 ?}■ The 2nH and Srd editions 
bear the sub-title of Puraua. Though entitled Dijsciirio sobre a 
tyitida de Jesu CArLdot it gives, says Bommervogel, tlie Bible story 
from the creation to the Ascension of Our Jjotil, and is divided 
into two treatises. [ leave it to Mr*.J. .-V. Saldianha, of Mangalore, 
who republished this w'ork, to decide w'hether an edition in the 
native character would not ha highly desirable. A few,' hundred 
rupees would suffice to procure rotographs of the w'ork. 

[Leas likely is thb Parana the Pnraija nf Father Stephen de la 
Croix, S.J.: Diacursos sobre a vida do Apostolu S. Ptnlro, em que 
ae refutarn os princijiab errua do gcntilJsmo deste Oriente , * . 
According to Sommervogel (H, 1688) thb w'as printed at Gon, in 
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16:1-1^ in t\i'0 folio vol LI Tilt'S, xl. S.'ia, and 283. Thf^re la ii ropy of 
it ill tlic llihliotcpA Njicbmii of [J.stjon. In tEic BihEioteca Public* 
of PanginiH Nova {iniit there is a nititibitetl Piiriiija, priutetl In. 
RomaII characters, cviclently at Goa or Raeiiol, in the seventeenth 
ceulurVt of ivhich the first voinnie rnns fnini leaf 20 to leaf 280 ; - 
the Keeontl volnme continiicM frrjni leaf 281 to ;j,>8 ; tlieii romes the 
seconil part, from leaf I to Iciif 238, the rest being missing. Tliough 
Ismael Gracias spate of it to me as liiffemit from the Ptirii][ia of 
Fr. Stephen de la f-roi.'C, I kdEe^e that it is a copy of his work, 
since the copy descrihefl by E^mimervogel stopa in the first 
volume at page (leaf ?j 358, fsiiiacl (Tnicias sent riie photographs 
of leaf 20 f?), first Volume, and of leaf I (?) of the secoiul voJnme, 
and a friend of mine from Manga hire describes the language as 
MahrathT-Konkfttii. The first fine of Job 2fi (?) (Hrnt volume) is : 
/>Lsrmrt'<^t!w^wxrn Affham. Stanza 11, the thini stan?ji on that 
page, ruai thus : — 

.Magn yecn jstpy durzanu 
Ta iiite pafiasangaty uartunu 
• Dossaqhanddanna nacarv liounu 
XigntA comungara. 41 

(The first lines of leaf 1 of the second volume are: Dvssarea 
PvTan I nacheru panchav^em | caiidda : ziyecanddim Rrahjiiu, 

\ Lst- I tnnu Mhae^u Dciia nhausty mhanuauni. aisso dauile | 
ahe, anny teyanche cuddha bhazaiicehl< | chhedanna quelfi asse 
I + ] Avmvarv Pnila | Mistnnv Pvranniisa- | qhi anibhicu 
deqhoni ta Deii nha- j ue mhannaunu aisae hiye pratha- [ malive 
discvrssaiiuasiiarl f lihilA ahe. j 

[fJne can make out from these last lines that there is question 
of refutations of (Jentile errors. This bt smother work winch it 
would lie worth while to reprint for the use of onr Mahriithi atttl 
KonkanT Christians, [ts stanzas had great vogue in the seventeenth 
centiiTV\ 

(Tliere is also another Mahrathi Furana by Father Vas de 
Guimaraes, printed at Lisbon In IfioS, and reprinted at Bombav 
in 1845 and 1878. Js this dilfeTent from Father Stephen de la 
Croix' fj 

30. A Christian work in the Afahfaria language and character, 

containing ** Instructions for the knowledge of the Universal Lord; 
Prayers (wMin/ra) adapted to several occasions; Invocations 
(prathima), a kind of Litany; and a Catechism or Dialogue, in 
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Question and Answer, between a Tutor jind libt Dise-iple, on pointa 
of Faith and Doctrine”. (Probably comiJosefl by the Jesuits of 
Goa.) 

[Tliia might be at least partly Fr^ Thomas Stejihenfl^ Douiritta 
Chrtshhi, a Catecliiam printed the firwt time at Rathol in 
There IS a copy in the Piblioteca Nucional of Lisbon* and a 51S, 
copy in the British Mimeunn] 

Fruitoa de Arvore da V'ida, Tradiusido e t‘omp<istn [icHo P. Antonio 
He l^ahbnha ; in the Hindustani anil European character. 

Ito, 

[This is by Fr. Anthony deJ^Eddanba* S.J.* and is given aa printed 
at Karhob ito, no year, as is also the ease with his Rtfm^ e 
His Tm/ado dot Milaffret was printaJ at Raehol in Itiao* 4to* 
See Soramer^ogel (VI I* 4r>«)* There is a copy of the " Tratado 
doa IJilagrea ” of IftTih In the Hibliotet a Isacional of Lisbon. 

[Tliough the lang\iage of the Fratlot tfe Arvore. Hn Vida m 
descfiljed as Hindustan^ it b that it is Mahriithi* 

Kotikann 

[Tf these works anil othera published at fJoa and Raehoi are no 
longer current among the ^lahrilthi* and ‘ KoiikatkI-si>eakliig 
Christianfl, it reveals a sad state of things, and we have only our 
own supineiiess to blame, if, knownng where jirinte^J or MS. copies 
can be found, w'e do not avail ourselves of the knowleiige. Very 
diirerent lathe state of things in China, the original home of printing, 
w'here few, if any* of the works comiJoacd by the old Missionaries 
have been lost, and where new editions of their works are con¬ 
tinually reprinted.] 

32. A Vocabulary, Portuguetie anti Hindustilni, in the Natjn character. 
Sm. fob 

[Our dbiciis&ion on this entry assumes that the vocabulary is 
correctly dcacribeii as being a Hiiidnstuui one. 

(This vocabulary can hanlly be that of Ft. Francis Mary of 
Tours, a French Capuchin, of the Capuchin Province of Touraine, 
w ho had been a Missionary in Persia before he was attached to the 
Mission of Surat, where he composed a voluminous Hindustani 
Dictionary entitled TAftsuurws Linguit IftdiantF. The fjitin title 
of bis dictionary goes agaiust the identilicatbn. He left liis ALS. 
in the library of the Congregation of ProiMiganda Fide in 1704, as 
appears from a note by C. A. Fabronius, at that time Secretar)-^ of 
the Propaganda. This Dictionary was corrected by Father Cassiano 
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ft Mfttvrfttii, Iirmthcr Qipiubiii of the TiEjeten Miiwioii, aa mnj be 
inferred frojii another note of CiinJinail Borgia nt the uiul of the 
afttoe Cf, Fr. Fetix^ U. M.C., Jii Tfta Fmnciscan Anfinis nf 

India^ Xsiv,, 1915^ p. 1 lli, 

[^\fiii3c ill Beiifpil, D. Fr, Kof^enio Trifjm-mjs, an Aiij^ostiniftti, 
coTn[Kis(Nl ft vottibukr^' euntiiinmg Naiiira of tliingH and 
nKilh-iiiea hi Portn|JiiJ?ae ain-l Ifimhi.stnni or Fersiftn. Jhjrii on 
Jan. (j, J(>8Tt he left, for tlie MiHaionsof Ikaigjil in ITlS^aml waa Viair 
of thir of GiiadeEiijM^ at Cluttft;;oiij 5 up to 17±2 ; he ffoverninl 
for a time tEie of i[y3ti|rt>re; in II2| became BL^hop-etect 
of Uraiioi»lis, ainl CViftiljiitor and Jiiiecftsaor of fl. Juno de Caftal. 
the Bifthop of Alaeao, wLen^ he waa fonHeentted in 1727. Cf. 
Mirrux Lfixifanna, 2ft «I„ Lis^^H)a^ 1897, E>y Padn- Cas. ChriKt Je 
Xftzarc'th, p. 2J8. One wimld eSjiect, liowever, tliat a dictionary 
roniiWfieil at Chittagong was a Bengali one. 

[The Jeauitft of Agm would Iiftve been tEie moat likely [leraoiia 
ill the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to compile a 
Portugneae-Hindustanr dictionary. What entsourages us to think 
that Xo. 32 was ccmpileil by the Jesuits is that the Man^den 
collection contains ho many linguistic workn of tlie Jesuits in India, 
jiftrticniarty of the Jesuits of Agra, and that Marsden appeiiTR to 
have matle a reguUr haul, not only of the Jesuit letters addrcsHo<l 
to the Provincial of Goa, but of the original iffiS. of Jesuit 
vernacular works, copies of which might have been preferV'ed by the 
Provinniftl, oven after «onie of these works liad appcaretl m print. 

[Ido not find any Port nguese-Hinduatiinidictionafy attributed 
to the Carmelite Missionaries of the Tatta MLHsion m Rind 
(seventeenth century). Cf. de F c/abltssemetti de h Mission 

<ie PeriK /wr tea Pefes Cttrmng Dtekitmis par le 11. P. Rerthold- 
Ignace do Wainte Anne, Bni.velleH, 183?3, ubere (App. B. p. 3GA si'^.) 
there is a summary bibliographical list taken from Coilerth 
Seri O.C.iS.] 

33. A Vocabulftr)'', Portuguese and Bengali, Sm. 4 to. 

(Perhaps one of the three works by Fret ManocI da Assnmp^o, 
an Augustinian ilissionary In Bengal, iivliich were printed at 
Lisbon in 1743. In fietigttl,- Fast and Preseur, Vol. IX, 1914, Pt, I, 
pp. 4f>- 63, I have descrilied chiefly the Catechism, a copy of ivhich 
is to be had in the Library of the Asiatic Society of tiengal In 
Bengal: Pojti and Fresf‘}U, Vol. XIII (Jnly-Dec,, 191G, pp. 68 9)^ 1 
describc^i summarily two copies of the same Friar a Vocabulnry in 
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Bengali and Porlii>n»«w (BritiHh MitKciim. press-nwrks : 828 a 8, and 
ft. 16, 711). It contains pp. xi. 592. First comes: Breve com- 
fiendio da Grarnniatica Ben^^ala ; next, pp. 41-306: a Ik'iignli- 
Portuguese vocabulary; next, pp. 307-578: a Portuguese- 
Bengali vocabulary. I have also published a photographic facsimile 
of the title-|mge and of pp. 5.32 and .533 of the Portuguese-Bengali 
vocabulary'. a 

(Between 1671 ami H>84 the .lesuits of the Goa Province 
organiztsl a Missitui among the Biuigali converts of Don Antonio, 
son of the Baja of Bu.siia. Father .Marcos Antonio Santucci. S..I., 
the Su|>eri«>r of that Mission, wrote from Xolua Cot to the Provincial 
of Goa on .lanuary 3, l<i83 : “ The Fathers [Ignatius Gomes, 

MantH'l Sarayva, and himself) have not failed in their duty ; they 
have learnwl the language well, Jiave com|)ose<I vocabularies, a 
grammar, a confessionary’, and prayers ; they have transiate<l the 
Christian Doctrine [Dtuttrina Chriita or Catechism], etc., nothing 
of which existisl till now.” Cf. () Chronista de TUswtnf, Goa, 

Vol. II, 1867, p. 12, quoted in Bnujtil : Ptutt and Present, IX, p. 46.J ^ 

Telinga, Tamul, Kanari. 

34. A work in the Kanari language and character, on Religioms subjects, 
and ap|»arently comjKised by a Christian Missionary, Fol. 

[On Jan. 6, 1916, Prof. Barnett, of the British Museum, sent 
me a memorandum drawn up by .Mr. James Southwood, about 
books prmted in India, mostly by the Jesuits. .Among Mr. James 
St>uthwoo<r8 notes I find : The Jardim dos Pastores [of Fr. Miguel 
de Almeida, S.J.J is in the Manwlon library’. King's College, London,” 

Wouhl not No. 34 l)e, therefore, do Almeida’s Jardim dos Pastores, 

of w’hich I have still in my possession, Icmned by a friend on the 

Goa side, the first volume, one of five ? Cf. my description of it a 

in The Examiner, Bombay, July 22, 1922 (pp. 288-9) ; July 29 

(pp. 297 8); Aug. 5 (pp. .308^ 9); Aug. 12 (pp. 318-19); Aug. 19 

(pp. 326-8). 

(Volume III of Jardim dos Pastores is notice*! by Sommer\’ogel 
as printed at Goa in 1658, and the number of leaves (fol. 270) 
tallies with that of a printed volume of vernacular sermons in the 
Public Library of Goa. Leaf 210r {alias leaf 21 Ir, according to 
J. A, Ismael Gracias, who sent me a photograph of it) begins thus : 

** Pratica Pri- ( meira |>era o dia | da festa do Apostolo Sam ^ 

Pedro. ( Tratase de sevs ( Milagres k excelencias. ( Apostola 
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Sam ' Petln'che adivas ( sachy Paily Sicauanna. | Tacheam abhi- | 
naua acharianchy gostri 1 quelea. | Aicha diuassa Apoato | lanchea 
siracamalla. Catholica Igrazeohe . . .” | 

[J. A. Ismaol Gracias also <lescril>€» in his A imprenM cm Goa, 
pp. 50-6, another volume of the series. 

(It would be interesting to know whether the folio volume of 
the Marsden MSS. entered here under our Xo. represents the 
five volumes of de .Vlmeida’s Jardim dya Pa^tores. If it does, 
an effort should lie made on the Goa side to have the complete 
series republi.shed. We need scarcely add that Koiikaol is often 
spoken of in the old accounts as Kunarese.] 

35. The Flower-gaitlen of Knowledge. A Christian work in the 
Tamul language and character, preceded by a Calendar. Composed 
by an Ecclesiastic of the Madura Mission. Fol. 

[The Fathers of the Madura .Mission at our Theological Seminarv, 
St. Mary 8 College, Kurseong, tell me that they do not know this 
work. .MS. copies of it are perhaps to be found in the collection of 
MSS. kept at Trichinopoly, the Cathedral, by the Fathers of the 
Madura Mission. Or it is possible that the work is known on the 
Jaffna side by Father S. Gnana Prakasar, O..M.I., of Xallur : 
For the history of the Calendar cf. Rev. L. Bess*, S.J., Fa/Aer 
Beachi , . . , Trichinopoly, St. Joseph’s Industrial School Prc.sH, 
1918, pp. 203-8.] 

36. Xotizie del Maiiurey, e del ingresso, .Accrescimento. e Stato della 
Fe<le in quel regno, e negli altri contigui. Date in luce da Broglia 
Antonio Hrandolini della C, di G. Missionario dell’ istesso Matiurey. 
(M ritten a few years later than 1717, as apfiears from a circumstance 
related at p. 384.) 

[This title <locs not correspond to what Sornmen'ogel (IF, 86-7 ; 
VUI, 1917) gives.as published by Father Hrandolini. \\a& the work 
[H*rhn{i« written by another .Madura .Missionary ? I do not find it 
under any other’s name with the help of Fr. Pierre Bliard’s Tables, 
i.e. Sommer\'ogel, Vol. X.] 

3i. .\ Ikmk in the Kanari language and character, commencing with 
a salutation to htrira and proceeding in the form of a dialogue 
between a (iurti or Religious Teacher and his Disciple. Certain 
Crosses, however, denote it to be the work of a Roman Catholic 
Christian. 4to. 

(“ Dialogue between a Guru or Religious Teacher and his 
Disciple ” could lie the description of an onlinaiA* Catechism. 

VOL. III. PiKT I. 10 
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We find a siinilar dcacrifjtion of what appears to be a Catechiani 
at No, 3e.] 

38. Viwaljulario da Jbgoa Caneriiii do Korte concertado e acrecciitatlo 
em IfiGL Sm. 4to. 

[Sommcmiffel has under Anthony de Saldanlsa, SJ. 
459-60); ''Vocabnlano de lingua Coneanica.'* And de Umn 
Pinclo (Ij 521) says of him: ** VoeabiiLario copiosisttlmo de la 
^ Ijfmgun Concanica, MS. que cstaha pam imprimirse, segiiii 
Sotiivel [Sotwcl, South wet]], fol. 8*1.^' 

[SommcTVOgel abo not«s umieT Michael dt Alnidda, S.J., 
on the authority of Barbosa; " Diecionarin da lingua Concanica 
compoftto j^elu P. lYiogo Rik^iro, fij., addicbnado " ; and on the 
authority of South well ; “ Voeabularmm nostri Benedicti Percine 
in linguam Concanicam conversurn.*^ 

[See also Somnienogel under Diego Ribeiro l75p, 4, A) : 
" Vocabulnrio da lingua Canarim/ 1626” which shows that 
Lanarini and Concani were useil synonymously.] 

39. Vocuhulario Cannrin vertichi en Portuguesa. 4to. 

fill caseCarmrin means Kanare-w, and not Konka^^T, tlib might 
be the work of Fr. Leo Cinnamo, S.J.j who composeil a tirammar 
and Dictionary of Canara. Cf. Sommervogel, D, 1183^ A.] 

40. Graiiinifltica da lingua Bramanu quo coirc no Ilhn de Ooa e siia 
coniarca. (A Graiiiiiiar of the Northern Kanari language, in 
Portuguese.]! 4 to. 

41. Arte da lingoa fanarin. (In Kurnpean eharacterad Sin. Ito, 

42. Arte da lingua I’anarin, Doutrina Cliriatam era lingoa Bramana 
Canarin. 4to. 

[For Nos. 40-2, cijnipare with; “ GraniniAtica da lingua 
Concani no dialocto do Norte, compoato no secub XVI t por 
hum IHlissioiiariu Port uguez ; e agora pela primeira veiif dada il 
estamiia (ywr Joachim Heliodoro da Cunha Rivara), Nova Goa 
18o8.” 

[Compare also with : “ Arte da lingoa Canarin;' by Fr. Thomas 
Stephens, S.J., printed in 164U. Cf. Sommen-c^el, If, im, 4, s.y., 
Busten, Thomas. The Doutrina Chrislam of No. 42 is perhajMs 
again Fr. Th. Stephens^ work. 

[Comfwre still with : “ Xour avons aiisai la Gnimmaire et Je 
Dictbnnaire de la latigue de ce yjaya, Tune et l"u litre mis k la 
[wrfectbn (lar lea PP. Manuel Htulriguez et PaiilJoyio ItalicJi. 
qui ont est^ tresdfien entendus en ces langues.” Cf, Relation de 
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ie jifT it'est pass^ dans les Indes + |.»ar le P, Mrtracci, 

S.J., trucl, par le P, Jacq. de Mac^haalt, PaiiH, Ififil, p. 52, Quoted 
by Soinniervo^I, IV^ 645,] 

43. Arte 31alavar, or (jrammar of the Malabar (Granthawi) laDgunge, 
explained in Portuguese, 4to, 

(There is an *4rs Tamtil by Gaapar de .AguiUiTp S.J. 
(Soiumen'ogeb Ip 82, 1}; an Ars Tatnuticft (1673) by Fr. Bahhaaair 
da Costa {Sommen^ngel, 11^ 15<>4, .A); an Am thit/mK Maieartwj 
158, by Fr. Ilenry^ Henriqiiez. S..J. (Sonuiieri'ogelp 1\\ 276, 5) ; 
a Gfammatica ct ] ocahuhjriHnt Tanndicum by the same (ibid., 
IV, 276, l}p etc, Cf, Sommervogelp X, D75.) 

44. .Al|.djabetum <rTaTidoTiicci-MaEaijaricum sivc SanisorudonicimK 
(Trunaeribwl from the etlkiun printed by the P.F. at Koine in 1772, 
by or for M. Court de Gcbelin.) 8vo. 

[This is : Alpliabetiim | Cnindunico-Mnlabarirum ] sive | 
Samscrudoiiieum | RiTOne MDCClJtXU. | Typis Sac, Cuii- 
gregatiunis de Prnpag, Fide | Pra?flhlum Facultate, 

(One leaf iinniirobered ; recto: deflication to Pope Clement 
XIV I pp. Vl-XXVIII; introfluction by lohannes Christ ophonia 
Amadu{x:ius ; pp, 1-U.M> ; anil 8 tables, 

[The authorship of this Alphalwtuni donis not belong to the 
Carmelite Fr. Paiilinua a S. Biirtholomieo, though in his Aiptntbefa 
/ltdtot, Rom^p MDCCXCI, p. 3p he speaks of Fr. Ckmeiit of 
Josiia as his agent in Home, and in hJa Sidharubam seu Gratntnaika 
■'^tm&crd(tniic(it p. 7, he nTites: “ Lltimum deiuque al[ihabctuTn 
est Satnscrdamiix} Malabarictim nostrum anno 1772. Ruiniie typis 
S. CongregatbniH irapre&sum.” The preface by Amaducci was 
inspired by Fr. Clenieiia a Jesu. Cf. ]j. V of the Afphfihefum. 
Paulinns canie to India only in 1774. 

[.Vmaducci, ibid,, calls the author: “ Clemens Peaniiis 

Alexandrinus, Carmel ita Excalceatus Provincial Pctlenionlana?, 
qui per pi urea anuus Apostolicco Mission! Verapolen?jt ojicram 
dedit.^^J 

45. Principio do Dereito q. tem cd Key de Portugal da llha de Goa, 
a Cirlade e mais 11 has anexas c, Brade,s Salcete, com as Rend as q. 
todas K^liao ate u anno 15^1.5. Tirado do Tombti dos Conti^a de 
Goa q, fej! 0 Ptovedor mor Francisco Paea p, flrdem del Key. 
{Compiled in 1658.) Sm, 4to. 

In kllO we were altogether minble to discover how \Allliam MarntJeD 

became the owner of the MSS, “ brought from the Archives of the 
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Roniuth Church in Goa *. Sir E. Denison Ross has not succeetled either 
in making this point clear. 

One iK)int now strikes me. The la.st .MS. we have quoted comes 
evidently from the .\rchivea of the Kstado at Goa. Xow, there are 
in the British Museum thirty-nine volumes of documents which once 
were in the Lihraiy of the Marrjuess de Pombal, and which evidently 
have come from the .Vrchives of the Esta<lo at Goa. These will lie 
found entered in the British Museum Catalogue under Xos. 208t)l- 
'2imn.K It must also be clear that, when I»ond»al 8hipi>ed off the Jesuit 
.Mis.sionaries from the dominions of Portugal in India and incarcerated 
them in Portuf^I. he confiscate<l all their .Archives at Goa. Did he 
keep these archives in hLs own jmlace instead of depositing them in the 
Royal .Archives ? He seems to have done so with the Kstado .Archives 
now in the British .Museum. If he did so in Ixith casea, all the .M8S. 
of >^hich we ha\e spoken might have come under the auctioneer's 
hammer after his death, and .Marsden might have acquired in this 
manner both the Jesuit and the Kstado .Archives. Our surmise would 
amount almost to certainty if it were found that the British .Museum 
.MSS. 2()8tjl-20iXX) had been presentetl by .Mnrs<len. If I recollect well, 
Pombal order«I away from Goa at the same time as the Jesuit pa|>ers 
all the ecclesiastical and state archives of Goa. Both the churches and 

the State were expectetl to keep copies of their pa|,ers. but were given 
no time to do so. 

This would not, however, e.xplain how Colonel F. Wilford, of Benares, 
at the end of the eighteenth century had in his jMxssession at least 
two of four manuscript works by Father .Antonio .Monserrate, 
which we shouhl think ha#I come from the Goa archives.* These were ; 
-Monserrate 8 Historj' of his captixnty in .Arabia with Father Peter 
Paes ; his account of the Geography and Natural History of .Arabia; 

IS History of the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s Court ; and his 
Geographer and Natural History of India. .A copy of the last work 
but one, though ap|>iirently different from the one use<I by WilfonI, 
wa.s found in Calcutta, and was published bv us in 1914. The where- 
alxiuts of Wilforti's MSS. by .Monserrate are not known. 

\ worse fate, I believe, overtook the librarv of the Jesuits at 
Cochin on the capture of that city by the Dutch. *“ You must know ” 
writes Tavernier, “ that at the taking of Cochin the Jesuits had in 


‘ I have in the prr« far the J..I 5. two impeni on 

Mt^mm • letter of hi. of 1579; the other, a note on the two MSS. in ivtlfonr" 
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thiit city one of the fairest libraries in all Asia, as well for tlie great 
(juaiititv of l>ix)ki< sent them cut of Europe as for RCA'eral rare 
miioust:Ti]>ts in the Hebrew^ €hatdaic> Arabic, Persian, Intiiati, ChiiiesCj 
and other Oriental langiiagCAr Por in all the conquests of the Portugftb 
their fimt care was to summon all the learned pt^plf cf the several 
nations and to get all their bwka into thetr ftainh. During the little 
time the Jesuits were in Ethiopia they had coi>iei3 out all the go<ni 
Ixioks that came to their knoiivlevlge and sent all those booku to 
Cochin ► ♦ . + But to tell ye what became of this library : Oenera! \ ati 
Goens made no conscience to expose it to the ignorance of his soldiers^ 
so that 1 have seen tho wjldieri ami sejimen tear aevetal of those 
beautiful volumes to light thdr tobacco/' Tlie “ stately library 
described by Baldseua as connected with thehr college at Cranganore — 
w'as also utterly destroyed when the whole " city was plundered " 
and “ laid lev'cl with the ground ” ; and thus the literary accumulations 
of more thnn a century w'cre given over to w-asting and destruction ! ' 

St, Jasira's Couxuk, Dabjkem>'u. 

Xth October, /iJifJ. 

As Sir E. Deniflon Ross was so kind as to send me the 
proofs of this article, I am able to add that some bibliogra[diical 
notes on early Jesuit and prints referring to India will be 

fuimd in my article “ The discovery of the ^'eda3 ” (a trans¬ 
lation of Professor Th. Zachariac's review of Professor Culand's 
" De ontdekkingsgeschiedenis van den Veda Amsterdam^ 1918, in 
(iottinffiscficn ffcMrien An^i^en, 1931. Xos. 7-9), publLshetl in the 
Jourtnit of /ftdifitt Ilisfoty, Alhihahad L'niveiraity, 1923^ Xo. o. 

Father C. ^Wsscls, S.J,, has published in i:ytudi^fi, 'BHertogenbosch- 
Aiitwerfjen, .^lay. 1922 (Ueel xcxdi) and July, 1922 (Dccl xcviii), a 
paper on Pe<iro Paex (IG21-2), which may prove of great assistance 
for a study on Almeirla^s Hisiorta de Ethiofnrt a AlhJ. 

Xone of the Telugu MSS. in the Marsden collection appears to be 
from Catholic Slissioiinries. Of late years. Iiow'cver, a considerable 

• I take th»o l4Jt quotfltiona from th? Rpt. Th. VSliitohoHM, f^inyerinyf of Lirjht 
tn rt AfLfdinHli>a, 1S73. p. 16S, 1 doubt, hoiTcver, tbo iceuiraey of Tavemipr, 
in whD(!« Twrrt*, bwtidoiJ, 1 fail^l seii'Cral limEa to trm» tho paamgp Mcribod to hiiq 
by tVhitrhcnjac. It is most u^U Lnlv thftt Ethioptc boots wero amt to Cuchirt. since 
tho Ethiopio Misflioiu weno Enimnspd Iroul Gofl, One w&uM expect that liiryc oon- 
ikiimmentA of tbe book* In fbo hbTariea of the diHeitint CottVcnli oE Cochin were nhipped 
to ItotiAnd about IC02-^ It if etue, LtowaTcr, that the JnOkitB could not atvve thetr 
Cochin AnihivM. Either FenUlo ds Quoitot writest 3 bclwTff in hia Life of 
Hrother Peter do Baustos", that the only thing eiVCd from themwiai MiS. of I hat Liie 
by tho Provirveial, Awinew Lopex. 
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number of Telugu CatboUc JISS., some evidently the work of the 
French Jesuit Missionaries of the Carnatic {eighteenth century) 
have been discovexed by Father J. Aelen, Jr., of the Mill Hill Mission! 

He wrote to me froin St. Josephus Church, Xeilore Madras 
Presidency, on 4th Fehniarj^ 1923: “ Yes, for several vear« it was 
my hobby to collect old Telugu Catholic JISS. 1 now have fifteen 
complete unpuhliahcil MSS., seven iucomplete unpublished MSS,, of 
which a few^ lages are lost ; the names of about ten JLSS, which T hnow 
to exist, but which I liavo not yet found. Many of the former are 
mentioiicii in your list in the Cathdic Directw^.^ , , . Yes, I had an 
id^ of publLdiing an article about ah these MSS. in the CaiMk 
pirectort/, but I was too late, 1 shall now print it and send a copy of 
It to all tite priests. I have a press, and we are printing full speed : 
first, all the old hooks ; then the unpublished M^SS. 

“ I do not know whether I have found valuable MSS. I have two 
seta of &insfcrit slofcas with Telugu meaning. But the most interesting 
find I had was a few vemes about Christ. Ixjoking afterwards in a 
Hindu book of poetry about Hama, I found that these verses nlwut 
Chriat were quite the same, with a few ehanges. I have only a few 
stin^.as of that |Joem. and am trying to get the others." 

Jhu*^ /a^j. 

^ Cl, mjf ■' Finrl Se«p 6 towanLi tjur BlUEiotheea CutbalicA TeJitwiuja in Caiholie 
Dmci<yrti., MaJni.5, IS I#. 



TIfh: IlUGHIiA A//.4.Y MEXTIONED IN THE QLWATQU 

niLIK 

Ry M. BARTiioi.tP 

I T ia well known tliat the oltlcist tsinting rontpletc litflniry 
work of A ^Iim^ulmaii Tnrk^ thu Qiidatqu Bilik nr Qiitndgkii 
Rilik, was composcii in h* (a*d* ICfiD-Tt)') by Yusuf KhTt.^ I.IftjiiT, 

A native from Balasaghfin, on the River Chu^ for a Khan residing in 
Kualighar who is calk'd " Slash riq Slaliki Tabgharh Khani Slallk 
Rughra Kliau ” (King of the East, Khun of China; the King Jiughra 
Khan), “ Tahghach tjara Biighni Khanlar Khaiil ” (the Chinpao 
Qara Rughra^ the Khan of Khaiifl), Tahghacrh IJliigh liughra Klian 
(the C'hineKCj the great Rughra Khan), even more simply “ Ordukent 
Khani lieg ” (the Khan of the court-town, that Kashghar, the prince). 
The statements ixmcerning the chronology of the Kashghnr kings of 
the eleventh century are very vague and scanty, anti ace not supplietl 
by numismatic e^nilence ; tlierefore it L* not an easy task to aiscertain 
who W'as the king nientiuuer]i by Yiisuf. There can be no doubt that he 
Wlonged to the dynaaty of the Ilek Khans, The chief authority on the 
hhstory of that dynasty has been for all Muhammediin and Kiirojiean 
scholars the great work of Ibii ahAthlr, «fl|jeciaUy the atatoments 
given under tlie year 408 H. We are told by Ihn akAthtr that Arslan 
Khan, son of Qiidir Khan Yusuf. King of Ka,‘iihg1iar, Khotan, and 
RalaHaghun, was dejKisctl by his brother Rughra Khan and taken 
prisoner ; Rughra Khan was some time later jioisoned by his wife, 
who put to death Arslan Khan also, in ISO it, Rughra Khan rultsl 
only fifteen months and was succor led by Toghnil Khan, son of 
Yilsuf (jadir Khan (that is, by his brother), who ruled sixteen years 
(until 4o(j or -lo7). His son, 'j'oghrubtagin, was dejiose^l after two 
months by “ Harnn Bugbra Khan, brother of Yusuf Toglirul Khi.n 
and son of Tafghach Boghra Khan " (f); Harnn Bughra Khan passed 
('obnm) Kashgh.^r, made liarGii (? mbtake for 'Togbrubtagin) 
prisoner ; tlie army of the latter ijubmitted to him, knd he t4>ok 
jx 3 s«e?ision of Krishghar, Khotan, and the neighbimring districts to 
Ralasaghfm, where he rcignetl twenty-nine yearn and diet! in 496, 
These statements can, of course, not l>e cptite correct \ if Bughra 
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Khan Harfln was the brother of Toghrul Khan, he must have been 
a son of \usuf Qadir Khan, and is, in fact, callwl so bv Ibn al- \thir 
himself on the prenous jiage. The reigns nientioneii bv Ibn al- \thir 
and said to have exUmded from 439 to 490 (fiftv-seven years), do not 
cover all that time, but nearly ten years less. We know, indeed, from 
an earlier author, Abu-1-Fadl Haihaql,* that the first Rughra Khan 
(called by Ibn al-Athir 3Iahmud) died not in 439 but in 449. Rughra 
han Harun must have reigned in this case from 467 to 490, Toghrul 
Khan from 451 to 467 ; the Qu.latqu Rilik, compo.sc.l in 462, was 
therefore written in the reign of Toghrul Khan, but Rughra Khan 
s^ms to have been a co-regent of his brother ; Ibn al-Athir speaks of 
the war made by the two brothers against Shams al-MuIk, Khan of 
i^i^and. Therefore it was quite natural to come to the conclu.sion 
^at the Rughra Khan mentione<l by Yflsuf Khass Ilajib was Rughra 
Khan Harun ibn \usuf. and such an opinion has been expressed in 
my^icle Rughra Khan ” in the Ennjdopfzdia of Iddm. 

Rut thLs opinion cannot be maintained after the discovery of 
another manuscript of the Qudatqu Rilik at Xamangun in Farghina * 
(unfortunately it had already been lost again), where the Rughra 
Khan to whom the work has been dedicatc<l, is called Abu ‘Ali Hasan 
b Sulay^n. It was. therefore, not a brother but a son of Arslan 
Khan Sulayman. We find, indeed, such a name in the “ Mulhaqat 
as-Surab of Jamal (JorashI (or Qarshi).^ who gives in his short sketch 
on the Ilek Khans hardly any dates, but whose genealogical statements 
are more correct than the statement of Ibn al-AthIr; we are told in 
this work that the son of SuUyman Amlan Khan and the father of 
t^t Ahmed .^lan Khan, who, according to Ibn al-Athir, defeatefl 
the Qara Khitay in 622, was Hasan Tafghach Khan.< Therefore, this 

mu^ be the Tafghach Khan or Rughra Khan mentioned in the 
Qudatqu Rilik. 

* Ta'rfkb'i'BalbaqI, ed. Morler. p. 230. 

Khin.".' ^ ^ 1-7 m, ta U>, 

■ Jadgiol bj th. .ord. ot the .„u.„ XurknUn, 

T.IU. p. UO. 

pnlu. .( blm..ll uot, like ,k, 

• Turke.tan,«ic..T«U. p. lS3*boT.. 
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In an official document dated Dhu l-Hijjah, 474 or 491 (that is, 
2nd May, 1082, or 27th September, 1 101; the document is somewhat 

injure<l just at that place, therefore it cannot be ascertaine<l if 

or " ought to be rea<l), which was found in \arkand,* the 

king who ruled at that time in Kashghar is called Tafghach Boghra 
Qani Khaqan Abu ‘Ali Hasan, son of Sulayman Arslan Qara Khaqan. 
We give here the text and translation of the document by which the 
(piestion who w’as the prince to w’hom the Qudatqu Bilik was 
de<licatcd is definitely settled, and the statements of I bn al-Athir are 
completely refuted. 

Te.xt * 

' ^ JU-ux)^ Xs- x/* \ 

;!^xji x'^ j.xii > x;^i xiji >vi 

;ykiyi I ykUiiii jU^.^; 

<ji crl' 

^U- ^ jliU. i J 


* See note at end. 

* The bubdid’* and the greater part of tbe pointa bare been added bj me. 
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I 

^j\ 4^\ I'y. J \^ ^ 

Ai J I-1 41, 1^ ;^Vj; JL I J.J11 

A^l j'_^^ ^Ujl ^\j ^ 

^8^>. ^1" J. jjjU^^^Ull ^, \ 

^ V ji ^vij < 3 ^jji 

J'* ^ jjiJl 


4^, S45^.1 *jJ^ JJUj 

oij.4 liii^ *j-^* o3t^^ Ji 

jJ J;V1 j,L\a ^.jVl [<»3j4ji] U.L 
0l5>- —li jJ JbJIj Jt1 ^j>j1 

■» 

<4^1 .4^_j] Jj Jt’l 4^Ju-jJ_ tlJklij 

t-j l/“^i ^ic' oLj'-’ 1:J=^ 4J-> 


V.V gl. c.r <-i *4* jil *1 

^ ■* ^^ 
4Sj3 ^yi ^ ol*j 4j 

^ '^=r'^ ^ jU^ j^J 

JUj tUii ^ 

Ali^i <5CL 1^1 ^jj LIj 45t:vj :)Ll ^\ ; 

^*;]l *4ij ^\ ^ UIJLl 


^Or 

' (.’oojwluril: origiikd] docament diiiqft^eit. 
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JL-J ^ ^ ^ 

^JJ^i-l jlp JIi f.L^Vi (ji I 

t>i Cf. (S'^J-* O'- is*\j^ 

jUj> iJ^ J ^.J^ 0\ 

W -^i-^ iS bJ'U^ 6^^^^ 

» ^ ^ * 

4,, .aT— ■ iJ;^C. jLnIi 9 (_5jCA1^ 42*1 ^ 

<3 ^ iiil^l Awl* 

4^ j^ ^^ j5-u* 

Alt dlJi a] jK'j' jl "^1 <*lc'b 

^^^jJ,l 41.4 Al>.i 4llj* oA,* 4l!^^ ^4 

^ j)! ^t ^-i*an«i^ aIL^J ^*J jl_3eZ*4li ^ (j^ 

BaI 3 j4^Jj l^!Li 4^ JA^I j'^ 1i J 

B'Aj^ ^r^l O* 

j^* bAI) t^Al'l ^ ^ ^ 

4‘Wli 4 j5 <Z^-^3 ^ <ZjIj*1 4 I 4 4 I 

r 1 

^\,«j4 JC* aJ A5t>- J Ia* AuZ^J^ 4w^‘i.4 3^ 

ijJU? AuJ ^li-l 
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In u <li||eifcnt hiintl and ink 


*U5 


J;:*— ^ Cj: ^ J^, 

ur^ ^ J^b ^ jJU* 

Traxslatiox ^ 

In the name of God, the tnerci/ul; I praise God and imploro his 
Jorgiveaesfl, 

This document is attested hy the Shaykh, the (Ja^i and InjSm 
Abu Bekr Muhammad ibn Mbdu ^-.-^amnd Ibn iRiua'rlal^BukharT-niay 
Gwl keep him aljv e and spare fiim-in hh eourt of administration and 
justice, in the province of Yirkand, of which he waa then the Qacji 
and the administrator of its inhabitants and [tite inJiabitants] of its 
districts, appointed by the most glorious Khaqan, the chief, the king 
aitled [by God], the victorious, the triumphant, the glorj^ of the faith, 
the fortifier of the powerful monarcJiy [i,e, the dynasty of the 'Abbaaid 
Caliphs], the proof of the excellent congregation, the aavliim of refuge 
of the pure community, the help of Muslims, the king of the East and 
China, Tafghach Buplira Qara Khaqin Abn 'Alf abllasan, son of 
Su layman A^Iin Qarh Khaijiin, the favourite of the representative of 
God [the ‘Abb^isid Caliph], the friend of the commander of the faith- 
fui [the same], and [appointed also] by the most glorious Tagin 
[princej, the chief, the pillar of the monarchy, the strength of the 
congregation. ChaghrT Tagin Abu .Musi Hariin' the son of tlie king of 
the hast Tafghach Buglirii Qara Khaqan,= the eticut of the commander 
of the faithful—may God spare both of them for a long time and honour 
them with his help. [The Qacji attests] that on the Bmt of Dhft 
l-IIijja 474 [nr 4^4] the [man] numofl Ilaji Inah the son of Pfilad 
Suhiishi Qara Band [or Yund] Inal, appeared before him in the court 
of administration. He was [a man] yet beardless; his mustacliios 
were just sprouting ; was very hairi' [about the body], po 3 Sesse<l lank 
hair, had a ptMrfect stature, dusky colour^ bulky frame, eyqa with a 
mixture of blueness with the eyebrows wiiie apart. He brought with 
him to his [the Qadi’s] presence [a man] callevl HarGn, sou of 

Taghehakh. The QaOi already knew them both well by fuee byname 
and by parent^ige. [The man] who first ap^ieared claimed 'against 

' I b*T, made Ui*, „Lll, the p^tmiKicci of the IrMilator UJtoMlf of O,. ’ 

Ullon tnaa? hj Sir E. Utnlwn Ha.«. of the tmn«- 

' Thfl taytn WM ittOfll probnhlr tha imenedute ruler of rifL-iLo.! .1. 

llipretneniteofy,f4uh«,th0Khi,,iU,. mdrr lt,fr 
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[the man] whom he had brought with him a single piece of land which 
was 8itiiate<l in the district called Kabul, one of the districts of the 
Yarkand province, facing the mosque nacril>eil to Ishaq al-Jallab, 
pro<lucing thirty ass-loads of wheat ami consisting l>oth of barren 
tracts and tracts fit for agriculture, within its four btmntlaries ; on the 
first side it touche<l the luml of Yusuf Infil, on the second side the 
water-row ascribed to Sukmfin Beg, on the thirtl side [again] the land 
of Yilsuf Inal, on the fourth side the public road, the land of Jilbarz 
Inal, and the canal calltsl Azak. He mentione<l in the words of hU 
petition that the whole of that land with the l>oundariea indicated above 
had been the pro|)erty of his father named in the request ; he [the 
father] died and left it as a heritage to him and other heirs, and now 
it was their property by right; [but] that man [the defendant] had 
taken possession of it by injustice and violence. It was obligatory to 
him [the defemlant] to take his hand off fnim it and to deliver it to 
them [the heirs], but he refustnl to do so ; he [the plaintiff] asked that 
he [the defendant] should be intcrrogate<I. He was interrogated ; he 
wholly denie<l the charge, maintained a persistent denial, ami pretended 
that it was his law'ful property, which he had bought from another 
[person] at a known sum ami ha<l paid it in cash. The plaintiff was 
ordere<l to produce evidence, if he had any, to prove the soundness of 
his claim and the truth of his story. He pnaluceil three male witnesses, 
and they gave witness fur the soundness of his claim ; and he aske<l 
him [the Qadi] to hear their evidence and to listen to their wonis. 
They were: .\lsi al-Jalll Chaghri SQlmshi, son of Musa, son of .\mluk ; 
.Vbu Bekr ash-Shalaji, son of Buraq, son of Yarba ; .librnil the military 
officer [irithoq son of Mfisa, son of Baghchar. He [the Qadl] 

let them give evidence after the claim and the denying had lieen 
rej)eateil ; every one of them gave evidence, one after another, in 
acconlance with the claim, in pres^mce of the two parties ; it was a 
sound evidence, a right one, agreeing in words and meaning, with no 
contradictions whatever concerning that [the claim]. He [the Qadi] 
made inquiries concerning their characters; they proved to be 
competent and rightwus [persons], and their competency as w’itnesses 
w’as deinonstratcsl. The judgment was directetl against the defendant; 
he [the Qitdi] ma<le it known to him [the «lefemlant] ami ordered him to 
produce a repiv or a proof against the evidence if he was able to do so. 
His iuabilitv to do so l>ecame apparent, after the same time [as 
the plaintiff] luul been allowe<l to him. .\t this stage the plaintiff 
praye<l him [the (Jad>I deliver a judgment in accordance w*ith his 
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claim* He [tlic QatjT] implored the aid of Ood* tlic most and 

naked of him protection from deATatioti and atumbling, and delivered 
judgment that the land with the bounrlnrien indicated above should 
belong to the man in whoso favour evidence had been given and to the 
other heiiTi of hia father ; and he ordered the man againat whom 
judgment had been made to take his hand off from it [the land] and to 
deliver it over to the man for whom judgment had been made ; and he 
gave him [the defendant] the right to claim from the Bcllcr of the land 
the return of the money which he had pnitl him. Afterwanift the man 
for whom judgment had been made prayed him [the Qadi] to make a 
record oI what ap[)eitrttl to Ijc correct in his estimation and wai 
demonatrate<l in his preiience. He assented to his demand, and giii'e 
an order for the transcription of this record bo that it might he a prcx>f 
in Case of neeii. This [ waa accomplished] on the date tnentioned aljove. 

In diflerent hand and ink :— 

^luhammnd ibn Mbdii ’"a-^nunl ibn Tsmai] Bays t tlie judgment 
noted above has been delivered by me ; the copy was wT'itteu down bv 
my order j the line with the signature are in my handwriting. 

Note 

Tlic original of the document which is dealt with by Professor 
l^arthold forms part, of a collection of Arabic and Uighur legal 
papers wliJch were discovered under a tree in a garden outside 
\arkand in 1911. They w'ere taken to the then Consul-General in 
Kimhghftr, Sir George Macartney* who forwurdefi them to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The doenments are now in. the keeping of the Direhctor- 
General itf .iVrcbieologTi' tn India. 1 liave, however, a set of photo* 
graphs in my jX)flaession. 

There are fifteen doruments or fragments in all. Seven are in 
Arabic* five are in Tiirki in Arabic character, and three are in Tiirki 
in Ui'gliur cbanicter. 

Tlic Arabic documents are signed nr witnessed in Arabic with the 
exception of one* which bears witnciiaes’ signatures in Tighur script. 

of the dfjcumenta are dated, the earliest being a.h. 471 and the 
latest A. It. 529* that is to say, they all belong to the end of the eleventh 
or begi nni ng of t he t w-el fth ecn tu ry of our era. Special interest attaches 
to the Turki documents* in that they represent the pericxi at which 
l>oth the Uighnr and the Arabic alphabets were being used inter* 
ehangeably for writing Tnrki.- E. Dexison Ross, 


THE " ABTE DE LINGOA CASAJU'\ THE " DOUTIUNA 
L'inilSTAM^\ AXD THE AND " DEVA PUBAN*^ 

OF THO^rAS STEVENS 


By JtfSTtN K, Amu HIT 


MONO th& maiiU5H?riptfl of the WillL^ni Maraden C^ollection, to 



wliieh Sir M. Denison Ho^ has Cii11u<l the uttention of scholars^ 
by repjoducing the entries of William Marsilen (see the HuUtfiti of 
the School of Oneiital Strtdics, VoL 11, Ptr 11 Ij Tlie Manuscripts 
dollectefl by William iJIaraden there are five with titles itniiLuting 
their language as Caiuiri ”, “ Canarim ”, or Oanarin ” (p. 
one as “ Bmmana Canarim ” (p. 5^57), one as HiiuJiistiini", and two 
aa ** Mahratta ” (p. 535). 

In the Zfuf/Wfo (Vol. II, Part IV, p, 6S*2) I have called attention to 
tlie language of these nianuHcripts, and pointwl out that by “ Canarim " 
and "Hindustani" the Marathi, or the KonkaTji dialect of the Mamtlii, 
is pnjbahly meant, but a more detailed dlsoussiuu of the subject seems 
desirable, as I have had another opportunity of examining these 31SiS, 
Prom all evidences that have now become available, it seema clear 
that Thomas Stevens, the fir^l Englishman to moke his home in India, 
was nLso tlia first Euro|>can to have taken a scholarly interest in anv 



two years after \’nisco da Gama hai! doubled the Ca[sc of Oooil Hope, 
and (llscoverc<I the Eastern passage to India (11^8). I find no evidence 
that these Friars ha<l any scholarly interest in the vernaeulars of the 
people along the western coEu?t, In 1J>12 St. Francis Xavier arrivetl m 
India, and the labours of the " CoinpanhU de Icsus ” began in Goa 
and vicinity. In l5<jtJ the inquisition was established at Ooa. 
PortugucMe Interest in the vernaculars ol Iralia vm a destructive 
interest, and vcmacnlar literature m said to have been burnt as the 
" work of the de^dl ”. L'p to the time, therefore, of Thomas Stevens' 
arrival in Goa, in 1579, there apiiears no evidence of anv interest 
whatever in the language of the jicople among whnm the Jesuit 
missionaries W'orketl, To Thomas Stevens, an Englishman, belongs, 
then, the honour of being the first European to exhibit a K^holarly 
interest in the vernoculars, and to successfully inspire his fellow 
missionaries to follo w in his footsteps, 

I would again call special attention to a work that appears to be 
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»tk«I o, Um p*ro?£!ii“^'r^' *’’« “0«» High. .„,l 

judgment that the land with th^r"*" i*"^ "tumbling, ami delivered 

Mong to the nmn i„ dte:Ta:f 

other heir* of hi. father- aed . •><*" fnven and to the 

judgment bad been made to tab h'* l" “gu'ust whom 

deliver it over toX man ! n' '“"<'1 -"d to 

gave him [the defendaiit] the ri d *"“*■ **“• It' 

the return of the monev \ i! , 'f”"’ """" »! the land 

for whom judgment had lieel *i'*' I’""**”™- -^fterwarda the man 

-lemonatrated in hi. preaence. He a^e-nM to h t''"”'"*." 

An order for the transerintma. r ^ hw denmixl, and gave 

in case of need. Tliia [was accTm ^ 

In different hand and ink ” **** nientione<I alxive. 

Muhammad ibn ‘ VLdn i •, . 

noted above haa been delivereii bv'me'-'"th 

order; the line with the aignature areri^ri^^ 

^OTR 

Barthold fLis pL'''oV'a“^^|™‘,i*'''^|| '[ ‘'p“ 

l«pera which were diiwovere,! under I ""'n ‘ ' 

larkand in 1911. Thev wer** fai. m a garden outaide 

Kaahghar. .Sir George Marartnev wh" T Comiul-General in 

moot of India. Thfdoeurn Jam 

General of Archawdog^- in India I have h 

ffraphs in my possession. ' However, a set of photo- 

There are fifteen documents nr r. 

Arabic, five are in Turki in Arabic ch ‘^'cn are in 

in Uighur characU-r. ®*^<-ter, and three are in Turki 

The Arabic documents are siimecl nr «-*♦ 
exception of one, which bears witnesses’ * *^'^***^ "‘t** ^be 

Most of the documcnte are dated, the earllZT^ ^ 
latest A.if. 529. that is to say, they all heir n 

or banning of the twelfth eenturV of o« em V 
to the Turki documents, in that thev ‘"I^rest attaches 

l-ott. the Uighur and the aX IhX!r"‘ “ '‘‘'-'t 

ehangeably for writing Turki.- K. De^xito.v Ro^” 


THE " ABTE DE LINGOA CA^\i^{r\ THE " DQUTRIXA 
CIIIilSTAM', AXD THE " DEVA PUR AX 

OF THOMAS STEVENS 

Ky J ca r I S' K, Aiiiuvrr 

4 ^IIOXG the maniist^ripta of the 4Villiatn; Murstleii Collection, to 
whicli Sir E. Deniwn Koss hns calletl the attention of scholars, 
by reproducing the entries of Witliani Mar§den face the HttHGin of 
the StrhfxA of OrienUd SiittUeSj VoL 11, Pt. HI, Ttic Manuscripts 
collected by William Marsdcn there are five >vith titles iEl^lil:^Htin^ 
their language an ‘^Canaii’^ “ Canarimor Caiiaritr' (p, 5^17^ 
one as “ Bramana Canarim " (p. 537), one as “ Ifindustani ”, and two 
as “ MahrattA ” (p. 535). 

[lithe (Vol. II, Part IV, p, B82) I have called attention to 

the language of these maniLscripts, and pointed out that by “ Canarim ” 
and “ Hindustani” the Mariithi, or the Konkaip dialect'of the Manldii, 
la probably meant, but a more detailed discus;^ion of the subject seems 
deairable, aa I have had another opjx>rtunity of examining theae MiSS. 

From all evidences that have now' become available, it secraj!i clear 
that Thomas Btevens, the first Englishman to make his home in India, 
was iibo the first European to have taken a scholarly interest in anv 
of the vernaculars of India. Fran,siscaii Friars had accompanied the 
Portuguese Commander, Cabral, in hts exjjeilition to India iti 15<HJ, 
two years after V^aaco da Oatna had doubled the Cnjie of Good Ho|>e, 
and discoveretl the Eastern passage to India (1198). I find no evidence 
that these Friars had any scholarly Interest in the vernacular^ of the 
people along the western coast. In li>12 St. P'rancis Xavier arriveil in 
India, and the labours of the ” Coinpanhia de lesus ” began in Goa 
and vicinity. In 1560 the inquisition was established at Goa, 
Portuguese interest in the vernaculars of India w'as a destructive 
intefetit, and vernacular literature is said to have beeu burnt as the 
“ work of the deWI ”. Cp to the time, therefore, of Tkonui^ Btevens' 
arrival in Goa, in 1579, there appears no evidence of any interrfct 
whatever in the language of the }»eop1e among whom the Jesuit 
missionariwi worked. To Thomas Stevens, an Englishman, i>eioriigii, 
then, the honour of being the first European to exhibit a Kchnlarlv 
interest in the vernaculars, and to succesfifnlly inspire his fellow 
missionaries to follow in his footsteps, 

1 would again call special attention to a work that appears to be 
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little known to present-day scholars, but which evidently is the 
original fountain-head of information reganling Thomas Stevens 
and his literary contemporaries. I refer to the Latin work liibliofheat 
Scnplorum Societatis which fiassed through three c<lition.s. 

It was first printed by Pctro Rebadeneira in 1602; continuc<i in 
1612 by Philippo Alcgambe, and again in 1675 by Xathanaele Satvello. 
A copy of the edition printed in 1675 1 found in the Bibliotheca de 
Ajuda at Lisbon. It is on this work that the liihliotheca Lusitaim 
by Diogo Barbosa Michado, 1752, is founded, and directly or indirectly 
the Diccioiuirio liibliographico Portuguez, by I. F. Da Silva, publishe<l 
in lisbon, 1872, and also the more recent catalogue, in French, 
of Jesuit literature, which has also passed through several editions. 
The title of the last edition of 1891 is as follows: “ Bibliothdque de 
la Compagnie de Jesus, Premiere Partie Bibliographie par les Peres 
Augustin et Aloys de Backer. Seconde Partie, Hlstoire par le Pcre 
Auguste Carayon. Nouvelle edition par Carlos Sommervogel S. J. 
StrasbourgeoLs, Public par la Province de Belgique, MDcccxci.” ' 

It is from these later comi>ilations that the modem biographical 
encycIo{>edias seem to obtain their information of Thoma.s Stevens, but 
the fountain-head, recognized or unrecognized, is the above-mentioned 
Latin work, the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis lesu, Rome, 1602, 
1&42, 1675. This work U the earliest authority both for the chief facta 
in Thomas Stevens’ life, and for his authorship of the ** Grammaticam 
Littguade Canarinfc the Doctrinatn Christianam*\ and the 
“ Puran 


(.1) The Use of the Terms “Canari, Canarim, and Canari.v ” 
I turn first to the discussion of the terms “ Canari ”, “ Canarim ”, 
“ Canarin ”, “ Braumna-Canarim ”, “ Hindustani ”, ami “ .Mahratta ”, 
ns used in William .Marsden’s list to designate the language of Thomas 
Stevens’ work-s and those of hw contemporaries, Antoine Saldanlia 
and Caspar de .Miguel, e.xemplars of whose works I dlscoveretl in the 
library of the School of Oriental Studies. 

In the British .Museum there is a copy of a book in Portuguese 
entitled:— 

Grammatica da Lingua Concani Composta polo Padre Thomaz 
Kstevao e accrescentada par outros Padres da Companhia de 


• In U»I. .nd other Fn-nch biogniphic.1 dirlion.ri« Tbomni .Steven, i. not to be 
looked lor under the name “Steven. ^ but - Bu.ten ", m he wa. .ppnrentlv once 
known Steven, de Bu.ten. de Boston, »nd even de Bubeten. from «,o»e 

town in «ilt.hire, England, where he i. believed toi^ave been Ikmti. 
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Jesus Secuiula Impressao correcta e annotoila a que Precede como 
IntnxluccAo Geographica das Principaes Unguas da Iiulia |>ar 
Sir Krskine Perry e o Ensaio llistorico <ia Lingua Concani Pelo 
Ktlitor, Nova Goa na Impressa Xacional 1857. 

The e<litor of this second edition of 1857 was J. H. da Cunha Kivara. 
5 he contents of this second edition are : — 

(a) Introducc/lo Geographica das Prineijmes Linguas da India 
|»ar Sir Krskine Peny*. (Geographical Introduction to the Princijxal 
Ijunguagos of India, by Sir Krskine Perry.) 

(h) Ensaio HUtorico da Lingua Concani Pelo Editor. (Historical 
Essay on the Konka^i I.anguagc by the E«litor, J. H. Cunha 
Pi vara.) 

(c) A reprint of the first edition of Thonms Stevens’ “ .\rte «la 
Lingoa Canaiim ” of 1640, 

The title of this thinl section (c) is the same as that of the HVIO 
edition of the “ Arte da Lingoa Canarim ”, with slight verbal changes. 
It reads :— 

“ Arte »la Lingoa Canarim composta pelo Pa<Ire Thomaz 
Estevao da Coni{>anhia de Jesus e acrescentnda pelo Padre Hibeiro 
<la niesma Companhia e novamente revista par quatro Patlres 
da Companhia.” 

Tire title j>age of the first printetl edition of 1640, a copy of which 
e.xists in the libran' of the School of Oriental Studies, in the Biblio¬ 
theca National Lisbon, anil in the Bibliotheca Publica de Evora, b, 
however, as follows :— 

“Jesus Maria Arte da Lingoa Canarim composta j>elo Padre 
Thomaz Estevao da Com|»unhia de leans k acrecentaila pello 
Padre I)iogi> Rilxdro da mesma Comi>anhia e novamente reWsta 
k emenilada par outros ipmtro Padres da mesma Com|>anhia 

I. II. S. Com Lieenca da S. Inqubicam k Onlinaiio ein Rachol 
no Collegia de S. Ignacio da Com|)anhia de lesu. Anno de 1640.” 
\ manuscript copy of Thoma.s Stevens’ Arte da Lingfta Cauari, 
of which this 1610 edition is the enlargement by Padre Rilreiro, is 
in the library of the School of Oriental Studies. 

It is to be noticed that in the title page of the 1857 Mlition, 
the work Is calleil “ Grammatica <la Lingua Concani Composta 
pelo Padre Thomaz hbtevao ”, etc. The title to section (c) is 
“ Art? da Lingoa Canarim com|)osta pelo Pailre Thomaz Estevao ”, 
etc. It is thiLs en.lent that the etUtor of the 1857 edition designedly 
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U9«l the Avonl “ Concaiii ” iiiiitead of" Caniirim ” to ile^igiiatti tlie ^ial]le 
language, because the use of the name ^'.Cauarini " no longer significHl 
the dialect of the Marathi which we now call the “ Koitkaiji. ”, When 
Thomas Stevens wrote hia Arle dn Lin^xt Cfiiutri^ it is evident 
he meant by ” Canaii ’’ what w'e now term ” Kunkaiii ”, 

To have the above fact uiidersloud is important^ fjccaufK* the other 
MSS* and books in the jiosscssion of the School of Oriental Studies^ 
Finsbury Cirttis* l^AJiidon, catalogued by William ^larsden, as in the 
** Canari ” or “ Cannrim language, are not to be mistaken as being 
in what w'c now call the “ Kunareae i,e, the lira vidian language to 
the south of Goa. They are all in the Afarathi^ with doubtless 
more or less “ Konkani ” elements. 

These ruanuRcripts which Sir E, Denison Ross has made available 
to scholars by kb publication in the Bidteiln {VoL H. Ill, 
pp, o3>5 and 5S7) of the enfri&5 made on them by M'm* Marsden are 
the following:— 

L “ Vocabulario da lingoa Canarim de Xorte conertatle e 
acrecentade en iGtf li '* (p. 5117J. This is a Portuguese-l\lamthi 
vocabulary, 

2. “ Vocabulario Canarin Vertido en Portugiiesa ” (p. 537), 

3* “ Ommmatica Lingoa Bra maria que corre na llha de Goa e 
SUE comarca (p, 5^17) {see p. 682 of my article in Finlktifi, Voh II, 
Part IV). 

-1. “ Arte da Lingoa Canari ” (p, 537). This grammar of 
ilarfithi, composed by Thomas Stevens, is the one I heliove to have 
been enlarged by Diogo Ribeiro, and printed in I G IO, 

5. Arte d i Lingoa Canarin. Doutrlna Christam en lingoa 

Bramana Canarin ” {p. 537). 

In all of the above titlea the words “Canari’^, Canarim”, or 
** Bramana ” are to be understoo<i a. 3hm\thl, with doubtless 
** Konkaui^'' elemeiiEs. 

Tlie following Ibt of manuscripts designated as cither in 
"Marathi” or “ HiiidustAni ” are abo in Hibirathi or Konkani- 
Maratht:— 

1. The " Adi or First Puran, a Chrbtian Acnrk in the Mahrotta 
language and N’agri character ” (p. 5:35). Tins appears to he in the 
pure 3larnthi of that date. 

2. Tlie " Deva Puran, or Divine Histon-. a Christian work in the 
Mahiatta language and Nagri character” {p, 535). This api>ear.i to 
be in the pure Afarathi of that date. 
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3. '* A Christian work in the Mahrattu lanpiage aiul Xagri 
character, containing instnictions for the knowIe<lge of the l^^niversal 

prayers, invocations, an<l a catwhism.” This is in Marathi, 
anil the manuscript is in the very same hamlwriting as that of the 
MS. of the .\di Purilna. 

4. “ Fruitos tie ArA'ore da Vida. Traduzido e com|>osto pello 
P. Antonio de Saldanlia, in the ‘ Hindustani ‘ language and Kun)|>ean 
character ” (p. 535). This Is in Marathi. 

5. The MS. entitle<l “ .\ Hook in the Kanari language and 
character, commencing with a salutation to Iswani, and proct»e<ling in 
the form of a dialogue I>etween a Guru or religious teacher and his 
disciple ” (p. 537). Being in the Kanarese character, with which I am 
not familiar, 1 d<) not know whether the language is in the Pruvidian 
Kanarese or whether the Kanari *’ Is equivalent to the “ Canari ’* 
or Konkani. It would appear to be the sitme work as that given 
above (Xo. 3), “ \ Christian work in the Mahmtta language an<l 
Xagii character, containing i rust met ions, etc.,” but in Kanarese 
character instead of Roman or LX*vanagaii. 

{B) The Relation of the MS. “ .-Vrte da Li.ngoa Canari ” to the 
Fir.st Printed Kdition of RHO 

Returning now to the first edition of 1610, of ” .\rte da Lingoa 
Canarim, by Thomas Stevens ”, it is cAident from the title of this 
edition that it was the “ .Vrte da Lingoa Canari ”, com|)ose<l by 
Thomas Stevens, that was cniargeii (acrecentada) by Padre Piogo 
Rilxdro, ami newly nwised (revista) ami amendtsl (ememlatla) by 
other four |>a<ires of the same “ Comjmnhia de Jesus ”. .\ com|)arison 

of the MS. copy of “ .Vrte <la Lingoa Canari ” (Xo. 4 above, p. 162) in 
the possession of the Sch(M>l of Oriental Stmlies, with the printe<l copy 
of 1G40, makes this quite clear. The same nouns are iLseil to illustrate 
declensions, and the same verbs to illustrate conjugations, ami often 
the same descriptive wortls are use<I, so that in all probability in 
this .MS. we have the original text of Thoma.s Stevens’ “ .Vrte da 
Lingua Canari 

(C) The Original Texts of Thomas Stevens’ Three Works 

If I am correct in my theorj', the following, then, are the original 
texts of Thomas Stevens’ works, and they are without doubt the 
works referred to in the BibUothfCtt Scrij^torutu Soctetads lem, 
Rome, 1642, 1675: — 


l&l MANUS^RTPTfl OF THE WILLIAM MA!LSDE^' COLLECTION 

fl) The tejct oi the J£S, "Doutrina ChriKtam” in the Biblio- 
thdque Xatiunale, Paris. (734 Indien 78, Doctrine chrHienne 
in canarin rle Goa et eti purtugnesc.) 

(2) The text of the MS. ** Arte da TAngi:>a Caiiari ”, in tlie 
School of Oriental Studies, which was made the foundation of 
Padre Diogo Ribeiro's enlarge^i piinted etlition of 1540. 

(3) The text of the “ Adi Piiran ” and " Deva Puran in the 
Devatiagjirt character”, alsio in the School of Oriental Studies. 
Tills manusenpt is in twq volumes. The handwritings arc of 
different Bcrihea, The scribes were exj*ert copyists. Endian, not 
Kiiropeaii. The language, as I have already showTi in the Bulletin 
(Voh II, Part [V, p. G80), b a superior ^laratlii to that of the ti'xt 
of the "Christian Puranna ", Mangalore edition of IfK)?. 

The jxifisesaion of this original Devanagati text makes it evident 
why Tikomas Stevens speaks of hb Parana as composed in " ^larathi ", 
and not “ Canari ”, aa he does of hb other w’orks. J. L. Saldanha 
{Chthtian Bnranna, p, Ixxvii) has already called attention to thb use 
of terms in Thomas Stevens’ works. Ho says : "It only remains to 
lie addqil that Fr, Stephcn-'i never once makes use of the term ‘ Cauarm ' 
in speaking of the language of the PurauiLa, white his gn^anmiar of the 
Konksini language ia diatmcfly entitleii hy Ijini ‘ Arte da Lingua 
Canarim/. The Devaiiilgarl text now makes it clear tliat m the 
' Adi' and * Deva Puran' he employed the pure ,Marfithi, and not 
the dialect of the Konkatji. Thomas Stevens knew pure Maralhi, 
He must have known Sanskrit more or less. Hb Puran a shows 
intimate atxjuBintauce with ^lanlrthi literature, on which he has 
modelled it. He was a oontemjiorary of Hknath (J54S-J&0ti), and the 
of Dnyanadeva (1290) and the w orks of other poet- 
saints, piiat and contemporary, were available. A critical study of 
the Dtvanagari text of hk Puratia would pcrhafjs yield some evidence ■ 
of familiarity with special Marat hi poets. He knew not only pure 
Marathi, he knew also the common form of the language, spoken in 
Goa and vicinity, and called ' Canari' or ' CanaKni ^ Hb ‘ Arte da 
lingoa Canari' seems to be that of the Konkaid form of Manlthi, and 
therefore called hy him "Canari’. His Ihirni^a b la the Marathi 
learne^l of Firabmaii Pandits, and in speaking of the language he iLses 
in it, he talk it therefore ‘ .^[arivthi \ and not * Canari' " (see Christtmi 
Pimimta, Amisaru 59, 118, and the same verse in tho Devauagari .MS., 
Deva Pitrtvns, 58, 118), * 
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Hindu Goiifl and Heroes ; Stitdiki? in thb History of the Religion 
OF InjhAk By Lionel IX FJarnetTk The WLsJoni, of the East 
Series, 130 p|L Lon Jon : Johri ^[umiVu 1023. 

This tittle volume sums up the main contents of the Forlopg 
Bequest lectures delivered by its author at tlie School of Oriental 
Studies during March, 1922. Desjtite its rather unpretentious pro- 
portionsj it deserves, on account of the entirely new ideas laid down 
in it and the remarkable amount of learning and ability with wliich 
they arc propoundwh the greatest attention from all students who 
take an interest in the vast and fascinating problems presented by 
Hindu religion in its various uapects. 

The author luys down in tho preface^ as his general " that 

the religion of the Aryans of India was essentially a w^otship of spirits,” 
and that he is himself “ a lierctic in relation to both the Solar Theorj' 
and the Vegetation Theory, as everyone must be who takes the trouble 
to study Hindu nature without prejudice”* The present writer 
wishes to take tins early opportunity of expressing his adherence in the 
main — though, perhaps, not quite unreservedly—to this fundamental 
thesis of Dr, Barnett; hut it may bn easily premised that opposition 
to it will be both extensive and of a somewhat violent nature* 
A certain set of scholars w'ill oppose themselves most vehemently 
to any infringement on the Solar Theory — or rather the Lunar, seeing 
that to some minds the moon may form the basis of any religious 
conception, how'ever fardetched such a tlerivatlon may appear to 
the uninitiated — and moreover the Vegetation Theory, although the 
extension of it to India has ever rested on a somewhat tottering 
foundation, has prove^l a great lure even to the most clear-aighted 
and scholarly minds, as has recently been shown by some rather 
amaring thcoriea on the origin of Hindu drama. But in spite of this, 
the present writer has little doubt that the point of xdew advocatcii 
by Dr, Bamett will* ]K;rha|>s, prove more of a clue for solving the 
riddles of the Hindu pantheon than any one hitherto proposed. 

Dr. Bnrnctt leads us through the various stages of development 
of Hindu religion, from the oldest one to the formation of religious 
hleas in our o^vn days, and it may well be said at once that he through^ 
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out i>rove8 himself to be the most reliable and illuminative of guides. 
One cannot withhold the greatest admiration in following the very 
clear and instructive outlines drawn up by a singularly clear-reasoning 
mind, ami extricateil with the help of a most profound learning from 
the bewildemig mass of available documents, most of them presenting 
great difficulties in interpretation, and apimrently teeming with 
abstruse and contradictory statements. 

Ve<lic religion seems hitherto to have presented the greatest 
attraction to Kuroj)ean scholare, the difficult and often enigmatic 
language of its te.xtbooks o|>ening a wide field for more or less bold 
nml ingenious conjectures. Hut though the Brahmin authors of these 
texts were mainly Aryan and less tainte.1 by an infusion of aboriginal 
bloo<l than the following generations of llindu saints and scholars, 
and though the oldest of those venerable documents do undoubte<lIy 
l>elong to the extreme Xorth-West, it cannot l>e strongly enough 
emphasized that they are the results of Indian thought, not Indo- 
Ki^pean or something else as vague an<l hazv as that, and that 
^edlc religion cannot be treated as an isolate.1 phenomenon with 
little or no conne.xion with the subsequent religioim development of 
the In<lian continent. Nor must the Hig^•eda remain our single or 
even our niain source of information, however impsirtant this “ Bible 
of India” may prove to l>e; for its authors and their audience 
l)elonge«I almost exclusively to the upi»er classes, who seem to have 
coascioiLsly neglected more jwpular ndigious conceptioim, even if they 
were, to some dt*gree at least, familiar with them. 


It appears to the present writer that scarcely anywhere has the 
notion of this connexion of the past with the future in Hindu religion 
l>een moa* clearly emphasize<l than in this excellent little book. When 
one considers the entire development of this religion as it presents itself 
to the author, one feels convinced that he has 8uccee<le<l in establishing 
a senes of uninterruptwl religious ideas, continuously changing in 
their e.xterior forms, but internally remaining practically the same 
Anil this, if anything, would make us lielieve that his success is if 
not a final, at least a very remarkable one. 

Lack of 8,».ce forbUla one to enter into detail*, and f *l,a|| 
try to ,».„t out .,u.te |«f„h< t«rily aorne of the queation* which «eem 
to he of the greateat mtereat «n,l sometime* abo. perhaps, i„ need 
of further dnu-ua,.on. The -nhj^t being such an extremeirvast on^ 
.t goes w.tho„t .aymg that no di^ussion whatsoever of th^ 
ab«,rb««ly mterestmg problem* can be entere.1 upon here 
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III the mithlle of the [lantheon of the Vedas, some gocls stand out 
in overwhelming greatness : Mitra ami \ aruna, the upholders of 
right and jiL^^tice, the protectors of the established order of the Cosmos ; 
Indra, the burly warrior-god and representative of the Kshattriyas, 
whose drinking bouts and intrepid assaults on the demons are alike 
famous; Agni and Soma, the special gods of the Brahmin ritualists; 
the AsNins, the mighty hel|>ers in neeil and physicbns of gotls and 
men. Besides them, a rather unimportant place Is assignetl in the 
Rigvtsla to the gods who are destined later on to become the all- 
absorbing head-figures of Hindu religion, A ishnu and Rudra-feiva; 
but already in the later Vedic texts they have risen to a dominant 
position, and they may well have been mighty enough earlier, though 
jierhaps not con-sidered quite fashionable by the Brahmin poets 
of old. 

Of all these figures, ^litra ami Vanina present perhaps the greatest 
difficulties of interpretation, and the author willingly admits that 
he has not succeedeil in solving their riddle. It may be that 
a solution will never be found ; anyhow, it seems to me essentially 
correct to think, as the author does, that nothing in the line of natural 
phenomena can reasonably be claimed as the basis of their complicate 
and mysterious nature. The author says nothing about their supposed 
foreign origin ; whether that theory is to be wholly discardcnl perhaps 
remains a matter of doubt; anyhow, it has scarcely jirovetl to lie of 
any essential help for obtaining a clearer view into their secret. 

As for Indra, the boisterous and finally successful rival of Vanina, 
there .seems to be no essential ilifficulty in the way of accepting the 
theory propounded here that he was originally a warrior-king of 
famous exploits who later on became deifietl. .\ similar hypothesis 
has recentlv l>een put forwarrl by Professor Konow,* who even tries to 
localize some of the warlike deetls of the great Soma-<lrinker. Future 
investigation may invalidate or, as 1 rather believe, corroborate this 
theory ; but it certainly gives us a somewhat more sul^stantial sub¬ 
stratum for this exceptionally human figure, the hero of innumerable 
battles, revelries, and amorous adventures, than the somewhat hazy 
conception of a deifieil thunderstorm or the personified heat of the 
Indian summer. .Vs fur the Aivins, alrei\dy the .Vitihasikas, the 
Indian forerunners of Kuhemeros, believed them to have been two 
kings of yore, and it appears to the present wrriter that they were 

. * Cf. It'jyal Frtdtrik Chrutinuia, PtMitativtuo/ the /im/mii Itutitmtf, 

i, I. Thf Aryan iJodti of tho Mitani (1921). 
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mainly right. They certainly {>re8ent features closely parallel to 
those of the Dioskouroi, and perhaps also some other twin deities 
of Kuropean nations ; but if the somew'hat enigmatic expression 
of Dr. Harnett (on p. 37) should really mean that they were of common 
origin, I shall venture for once to disagree, as w’e had perhaps better 

abstain from suggesting the existence of these gods in a still earlier 
period. 

When Dr. Barnett thinks Vishnu to l>e the spirit of sacrifice. I can 
only heartily agree with him.‘ though there may, perhaps, !>e still 
other constituents to be found in the nature of this m\'sterious gotl 
already at a very early stage of his existence. 

It would l>e most tempting to follow the author through his 
extremely fascinating exposition of Hindu religion in later ages, his 
i^sterly treatment of the origin and growth of the worship of 
Krishna and Rama, etc., but this cannot be done here. I may onlv 
be allowed once more to emphasize that this book should be read 
and carefully taken into consideration by every student who busies 
himself with Hindu religion; and it will certainly prove to be of 
great interest anfl value also to all remlers who have a general 
interest in the development of human thought ami creed. 

Jarl Charpe.vtikr. 


\oRirBA Grammar. By dk Gave & Bkkcroft. Yoritba Com- 
PosiTio.N. By DE Gave Sc Beecroft. Kegan Paul, Ix>ndon. 
C.M.S. Bookshop, Lagos. 3jr. 6<i. net each. 


These two little books are admirably designed, and it can safely be 
said that the student who masters the details set out will have a satis* 
factory idea of the written language. How' it will fare with him when, 
hav'ing studied his l>ook, he finds himself face to face with the 8|)oken 
language, we do not know. The writing of YoniU is not a satisfactory 
business, and it is time that Yoruba scholars should apply motlern 
scientific methods of linguistic analysis to the language and mtxlifv 
the orthography in acconlance with their discoveries \|| earlv 
instruction in Yoruba, as in any other language, should be carrie;i 
out on phonetic lines, for it is the spoken langmige that is of importance 
It Ls easy to the difference between hA and hk ; what Is difficult is 
to hear the difference, and to mah the difference so that there can \>e 

ScOig^l. i Up«I.. 1910). "»» W- 
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no doubt in the naiive Yonibu’s mind as to M^hich word we 
intend to sny. 

But ill theiio two little books, which contain so much that is volnuble 
and which ^ivo evidence of so much trouble, the sijoken language Li 
dwmuwed in a page. The description of the vowel sounds is not 
ftccumte ; £ in Yomha is a pure vowel, wherefta n in Aa.y ’ (outside 
ijflTts nf Scotland and Wales) is a diphthong. Yoniba. i has the valnc 
of the sound known to phoneticians as c^ixlinal i {t.o, of French i], 
not the viilue of i in English fafiiitier Xowhere is it made clear that 
Yoniba possesse^s four naBalL^ed VQW^cls, and that every vo%vel 
in the vicinity of a nasoliaed consonant becomes nasalised by 
nasinulation. Possibly, it is the idea of the nasalized vowel that 
leads the anthora to say that " all verba end in a vowel or the nasal 
j» No words in the sjiokeJi language end in the n sound ; those that 
are Written as ending in « are pronounced as ending in a nasalize<l 
vowpL The remarks u^jon the long vowels do not coincide with recent 
obsoTvations carried out in this departinciit. There b no inherent 
length in the low' tone; tri is as long as bdi. For the relationship of 
tone and length see the article on Tones of Yoniba in the present 
number of the BnUeiiiU 

It ia hardly correct to aay that the vowels when URcrl aa direct 
objects are ahvavs short. The vow^^ls are not used as (‘Iirect objects, 
hut the 3rd person singular pronoun direct object is c?!pTesse<i by 
lengthening the vowel of the verb, Tlie tone that the verb bears 
w'ben tiuis lengthened depends upon its inherent tone. More 
information would be welcome on the tones. It is not clear w'hat is 
meant by saying that the circumne.x accent is placetl on a vowel to 
repTCscut a double sound The accent seems to be uscil 
indiscrimiimtely in the wiilten language for any tone that does not 
coincide with the three tones generally recognized. The tnith, of 
course, is that there are more than three tones in Yorulwi. 

In conclusion, we must rc[iicat, in juatice to the authors, that they 
have done n good work on orthodo:^ lines, tlevent investij^tions Into 
the plionetic structure of Voruba have brought new features to light, 
and Voruba sehotars should consider the cpieation of modifying their 
orthography avcordiiigly. Whatever knowlcslge is to be gaiued from 
the study of .African languages wilt come, not from the study of the 
Kuropean orthography of those langungea, hut from the study of the 
living tongues. A. Llovd 

Dsp.irtmest or FuosBTies, 

UsiVEWOTY Col.T.EaE, LOS&fJ.f, 
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ISLAMISME COXTRE “ XaTURISME ” AU SoUDAX FRAXCUS. ErsAI DE 
PSWIIOLWJIE PoLiTiyuE CoLf*xiAi.E. Par J. BR^vit Admmis. 
trateur cn Chef des Colonic?, Directeur des Affaires Politiquca et 
Adminwtratives du Gouverneinent Cdneral de TAfriqneOccidcntale 
fran^ise. Pr6face de Maurice Delafoase, Ancien Gouverneur 
des Colonies. Professeur a I'ltcole coloniale et a I’ltcole des langues 
orientales nvantes. Paris : Editions Ernest I^roux, 1923. 

M. Hr^vi^ uses the term “ XaturLsmo ” to denote the type of culture 
which M. IMafosse (as he fioints out in his preface) prefers to call 
qnimLsme”, and which gives.rise to such phenomena as totemism 
and what is covered by the different interpretations given to the term 
fetishism ”. The latter, iudee<l, apjwars to be useil by M. Br^vi6 
as a synonym for “ naturisme”, and it is, perhaps, as <5onvenient a 
terra as any other for designating the Miefs of the non-Islamic 
|»opulatioii in the Sudan. As here employed, it might )>e understooil to 
suggest a coherent bo<ly of doctrine, as opjiosed to Islam on the one 
hand and Christianity on the other, but a little attention to the context 
wdl suffice to guard against any such implication. 

The Introduction contains numerous illustrations, iargelv first¬ 
hand matter, of totemistic ami other beliefs and practices among 
the Malinke, Bambara, Lobi, etc. M. Br6\'i6’8 main thesis is that 
Islam, e.xcept where im|K)s«i by force, has mailc very little way among 
the West .African {lopulntions, an<l that everywhere its hold over them 
is but slight. He appears to have made out his case as far as these are 
concerned ; but the theory of l impernMUiU de* religion, which his 
aripiments go to supfwrt, is certainly ridden to death. He is at some 
iwiins to show' that Christianity and Islam are only apparent exceptions 
to the rule that no |)eople ever really adopts a religion introduc«l from 
outside ; and he takes no notice of Buddhism bevond a bare mention 
in the preamble to his surN'ey. ‘ 

M. Br6\'i6 maintains that by far the greater number of W est African 
native who call themselves .Moslems have very little notion of what 
IS really involved in the cree<l they (irofess, and that where outside 
pressure is remove<l. or no social ativantages are involved, thev readily 

^ 

. S...1 to^deelmmg even in nvowedly Moslem an<l the nttemlnnce 

at Koran whoob w eteadily decreasing; though it muat be owned 
tha the figure g.ven on p. 215 do not in all ca«» eeem to support the 
authors conclusums. He argues that the ducational policy ^n>ued 
lor many years by the French authorities-ba«=d on the'mlmken 
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assumption that nonditions in Senegal, Guinea, and the Sudan were 
similar to those in Algeria — involved a grave injustice to the non- 
Movslem population, ami advocates the recognition of “ fetishist ” 
institutions, i.e. native customary law and the juris<liction of the chiefs 
and their councils. This principle is thoroughly sound, and is receiving 
increase*! recognition in our own colonial administration. He sketches 
out an etlucational |)olicy on similar lines, following rather than 
running counter to the tendencies of native tradition :— 

“ Les rites et les mj-thes eux-memes devront etre respect^; loin 
<le les discrAtliter nas inatituteurs en degageront les concepts moraux 
et civiques gu’ils contiennent. Ne serait-ce pas un crime de detruire 
nos vieilles l^gendes frnn^aises si nalves et si fraiches ? Prot^geons de 
mcme le vieux folk-lore africain. II procurera a notre enseignement 
d’^tonnantes rcssources. Ij» religion du foyer foumira de touchants 
exemph*8 de vertu familiale, d’nttachement a la patrie, de respect 
aux vieillards. Le tot^misme fera apparaitre I’id^e d’entr aide 
mutuelle, de soliilarit^ ; la 8oci^t6 mj-stique celle d’ob^issance 
n^cessaire aux lois, de discipline accept^, de desint^ressement, de 
sacrifice consenti par I’imlividu au profit de la 8oci6t4. N’y a-t-il pas 
In tons les ^l^ments n^cessaires a une morale sociale 1 Ne seront-ils 
{MIS mieux adapt^t a la mentality des Aleves <{ue ceux qui {iroviennent 
de manueU compost pour de jeunes Fran 9 als ? ” 

The hints here given (see especially pp. 299 306) with regard to 
technical education and other matters are well worth consideration 
in other regions besides those to which they immetliately apply. 
M. -Previn’s remarks on the value of the idphahet as an instrument of 
culture, however, seem to us (though just, on the whole) to overstate 
his case and ignore the very real influence of tribal tradition. A more 
im|>ortant ground of controversy arises from the fact that the author 
is tlis{M>sed to umlervalue the force of the religious instinct in human 
nature. He regards it as a kind of disease, incident to adolescence, 
which can he avoided by a judicious system of education : “ il faut 
lui 6\'iter cette mala<Iie de jeunesse qu’est, pour tout organisme 
social en voic de formation, la fihase religieuse.” 

One criticism which might occur to the unbiai»e<l rea<ler, as regards 
the main thesis of the book, is that—while it is no doubt tnie that 
coilrclive adhesions to Islam have been the result of forcf tnajeure 
and other material considerations - this religion has certainly in many 
cases appealetl to the more thoughtful ami developed native mind. 
Ami M. Hr6vi6 seems to admit as much : “ L'objectif est de supprimer 
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miJicatenioiit tians le uatiiritimo In propewaioii mystique par quoi il 
se rapprochera toujuum tlavantage de VIslam lorsqii’^il aura rompii 
les fortoi nttacUes etliniqiies qui le retitmiicnt encore Ji, ses traditions/* 
It will be seen that M. lirevi^'s 514 pages contain no small amount of 
controversial matter, which Ls not only extremely intereating in iteelf 
but suggestive of much fnntrul diEcuasion. 

A, W'er.skr. 


Sri HAttsiia ov Kanauj. By K, M. J'asikkab, R.A. (Oxon.). Svo, 
pp, i -p i -p 82. Bombay^ 1922* 

Kf^ATRivA Clans in Burdiiist India. By Biaiala Cuailvn Lvw, 

M.A., B.L. 8vo, pp. ii + viii + 218, 3 plates. Calcutta, IJ»32. 

Afost of US have met nmtrons whose virtue tvo remlily admit, but 
H^ho inspire us with a vague feeling of wonderment that any men could 
admire them enough to marry them. Without wishing to press 
the analog)' too closely, we must confesfl that the merits of 
Frofesaor Panikkar's work, which hears the arnliitioui} aab’title of 
A monograph on the history of India in the limt half of the seA'cnth 
century a.d.”, do not seem to us sulheient to justify its publication. 
The antlior has certainly made full use of the slender matcrnila 
available for the history of Har^, anrl his acof^unt is on main points 
orthodox and imserLsational. But of real rese^tcli or original thinking 
there is no trace, and the only noA'elty in the hook is a swurm of 
misprints, such na Bnir Kampa XittAnta “ 8amdhi Vigrahadhi- 
kula and “ Kumara llaliyas”, while the statement that Ilar^ 
seems to have Ijeen unmarrieil " fp. 2S) sbowt< a singular defect of 
’idsion. It iH jjorhajw not too harsh a judgment on the book to say that 
it is thin and slipishod. 

^tr. Lawr's work, ntore tDCKlusst in mrope, is technically Ijetter, and 
will prove much more useful. He has collected all the available 
references to tho Licchavb, Vulehas, Mnllas, i^akyas, and minor 
clans, and cndeaA-onrerl to combine them into coherent pictures of their 
culture and political condition. Sometimes, it must be confesseil, his 
pictures seem to ns to lack something of historical reality, and he 
occasionally repeats himself needlessly. The work b that of a young 
man who has at ill to learn something of historical criticism aod 
technique ; blit it is promising. 


L. D. B. 
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History of Jahanoir. By Beni Prasad, M.A. With forewonl by 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt.I), (Allahabwl University Studies 
in History, Vol. I.) 8vo, pp. xviii 4* ii + 501, 2 plates. Oxford 
University Press ; Madras printesl, 1922. 

A history of Jahangir is a story without a hero. For, in spite of his 
handsome face and fine person, there was nothing heroic about him. 
He was an abject drunkard and sensualist. His conduct towards 
Akhar was aHoininable ; and the justice of history <lecreed that as he 
hail dealt with his father, so his son should deal with him. Naturally 
infirm of pur|»o«e, he sank through vice and .sensuality into a state of 
mental fuiralysis that re|>eatetlly threatencsl his empire with grave 
j)eril. Even his love for Nilr Jahiin, one of the best traits in his 
character, often wrought harm to the state, leading him to surrender 
himself to her will and to allow* full play to her l>old ami dangerous 
policies. He utterly faile<l to secure the empire on the side of the 
North-West, and of his long scries of campaigns against his rivals in the 
Dekhan Mr. Beni Prasad truly says that “ with the exception of two or 
three brilliant interludes associatetl with the names of Shah Jahan 
and Mahabat Khan, they had on the whole been giwwly mismanaged. 
The most distressing and disreputable features were the corruption and 
the mutual dissensions of the Mughal officers. The stniggle cost 
thousands of lives and millions of ru{>ees, and brought at last no 
accession of territoiy’ or prestige to the empire But withal Jahangir 
was something more than a magnificent and extravagant roi JatuMnL 
He had considerable native good sen-se and a genuine love of justice, 
and, on the w'hole, he w'us fairly successful in making the clurusy and- 
inefficient machinery of government work for the welfare of the |»eople 
at large, except when it was paralyse*! by his own errors or the faults 
of liis subonlinates. He was not devoid of personal courage, though he 
usually preferre*! to remain at a safe distance from the scene of war. 
In religion he showe<l a broad tolerance. His execution of Guru 
.•\rjun Singh was due simply to political motives ; he could atlmire and 
appreciate the Hindu hleal embodie<l in the YOgi C'idnip.^ He was 
bountiful even to a fault; he had a certain natural generosity of soul 
which, though often outweighe*! by stmnger pas.sions, seldom allowed 
him to fall into jK^tty spite. Ho had rweivoil and assimilate*! a fine 
culture, and he stimulate*! art and literature with a lilieml and rnany- 
suletl jMitronnge, though his |K*rson.al taste inclined somewhat to the 

* Such b iho correct spelling of this name. The nioostrous form Jadtiip hu, 
however, crept into hooka. 
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iToriil ami exotic. Ija^tiv% he had a cajjflf ity Jor deep and abiding love, 
whlfli, tliough il might he pen^ertwl to evil counseb never sufFcrcil him 
to sink to the depths in which a Loub? r^^niiixe couJd wallow. 

To do Mr. !ieni Pi^sad ju-stice, lie liiia nut endenvonred to hide 
Jahangir's weakneiisca and rrinies. He gives us n [licture of the man 
in the setting of his age, in which every line is dmwn with painstaking 
laliour from the best sources, iKtth native and Eiinipean. The rwuit 
is II [incsontition of Jahfii^r's character and ride ivliich is considetitljlv 
more favourable, anil on the whole prubnhiy mort^ than that which 
appears in most I'lnglish historii.'s. This is notably the capo in his 
nient of the death of Sher Afgan, Xur Jahan’aRnst husband, ami of 
the character and working of Jliighal government. In the firat, the 
evidence set forth by him suggesta a strf>ng probihility of Jahangir's 
imiwence. As to t[ie second, his views, as he admlta. may not 
command universal assent," C'erlainly u government system nf 
MKih^lars nominally teipilrcfl to equip and furnish a stateil number 
of foot and horse and to maintain a prearriljed estahtislimerit'y while 
“ the salaries w'ere disbursed according to the nominal number and 
left annual margins of lakhs ujkui lukhs to the higher oRicers ”, wan 
necessarily extravagant, unnietliotlicab and inellicient, os the results 
tiere chrmiided proved again ami ago in. The ctwte of the army were, 
jis he admits, heavy, the salaries of the olhcera ** stupendonsthe 
expenditure of the court wasteful ", Xavy tliefe was none, ^hmy 
campaigns w^eru blighted by liarem iniluences nnd court inirigues in 
the capital and hy the jealoiisics and qniirrcls of the grandeeij on the 
field of w'lir, \ et, in spite of all these weakueasea, iu whicti it preaeuts 
such a startling cfintrast to the splendid system of ramiragupta 
Maiirya, the administration of fhv Mughal emperora down to 
AuratJg^vb was in great measure a national one, IjaswJ upon ** the 
w illing acquiescence of the peofde at large ”, BCi^king their common 
weal in a spirit of bojad tolerance nnd justice, and fostering art and 
literature with little regard to language auti creed. Here, however, 
we most admit some imix>rtant reservations, espwially in \ biv of the 
recalcitrance of Mewar and the whole of [iciiiriMnlar India Month of the 
V'iiidhya. 

In the eloquent prelude which he has contrihutwl to this hcKik, 

Dr. Siiafaat Alimed Khan Ignores these limitation..s, anil a&^rts that 
” the Mughal Government was a national government solely because 
it summe<l up the ho|.ies, the beliefs, and the ideals of out race ”* Tbia \ 
claim, which might perhaps he more ju&lly made for Sivijj, b surely 
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too widu for the even for snoli br(N'i(l-ihmfktl ruteK aa .Tahilngir 

arul Shah Jaliun, and it certainiy cannot be said of AuranpiPb, And 
TAhen he tells us that “ tin: Mnghals were protjably the first to 
conceive—they were undoiihte<ily the first to apply—the principle 
of toleration we gosi> with astonishment. Xot to speak of Aaoka, 
with his loudly expressed cbiinR to re3i»ect all creeds, we see through 
all the brightest pericMia of Hindu hiatory w ide rellgiou.s tolerance in 
practice. Tlic inseriptiojis bear eloquent testimony to this fact* 
There remains a sum 11 matter to note, and that is the frequent 
im^gularity and iiieon.sLstency with whicJi oiur author transliterates 
pro]>cr names. Thus we find the unfortunate Sher Afgan^s name 
spelt ** Afgun on p. xiv, and “ Afkun ” elsewhere ; A/zal " on 
pp. IOC and *28^* but iivrongly “ Afj?al on pp. ICT and ^ 
Raiishanara ” on p. 179 ; “ Shajaat on p. 135, elsewhere rightly 
Shujaiit ” ; Rattan " on pp. 389 and 498, aiul more coireetly 
Ratan ” on p* 392 ; and several other slijjs. The intlex, too. might 
be better ; ■vve find in it* for instance, entries such ns fimut Ktiittb/M 
and /ffjint Pniftip, which ahould be unticr Numbha and Pnikt}^ Rut 
these are minor mattcrB; the main thing Is that Mr. Reni Pm^sacl has 
pro<luced a T^ery gooii book, which bears testimony to the quality of the 
work done in the Hritorical Department of his Hniversitv. 

L. D* B. 


Kitau ai.-Kuttab. By Auu ^IbUfAMMAn 'Abd Aij.am ibx Ja^fae 
iiiN JluHAAiUAn* known as mx DmrsTOEU. Edited hv 
Father louls Cheikho. RelrCit* 1921* 

The Author of this litfle briok for the instruction of scribes and 
ofSciids woa a natii^e of tlie small Persian town Fasa, wdierc he was 
born in the year 258 (a.i>. 871), and died in Raglichid in the year 310 
(a.d. 957)* He followed principally the teachings of the Raarian school 
of grammnrians, but studied also under the Kufi Tha'lab. Ul his 
uumerous works cpioted in the introduction of the book under notice, 
60 far have apjieareil in print only his tecenslon of the DTwan of os- 
Rnniaii’al and the extracts from his commentary on the KasTh of Tha'Iab 
quoted by SuyOti in his Muzhir* It is therefore welcome to have one 
of his original w'orks to judge him as a scholar* In inv ofiinion the 
verdict can only be that he was a moderiiite compiler* the interest in 
his book lying principally in his iustniction as to correct orthography* 
w hich, how ever, differs at times from that now generally approved, and 
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which can be confirmed by very ancient nmnuactipts which have come 
down to iw. The iiiittruciiooa aa rej^rds to addrewing, datings and 
concluding Icttera arc also interestingj but for completcne^ of 
information the work fltands far behind the cshanative work of 
Qalqa.Hhandi. 


ZwKi Oeiuciite von ai^-A'ua uerausoegebein vox IL Geyer, 

'VVien* 1921.' 

Jn 1911 1 announced the appearance of the firat fjart of this work/ 
of which the alcove is the contintuition and completion. The war and 
the coijse(|uent depreciation of Ail'llrian money woidd have made 
the pnhlicatiQu im|>oaaible, hut for a geiieroua donation to the Vienna 
Academy. The text of the poem had been edited with the coiiimentary 
of Tihrizi by Sir Charles Lyall in the Bibliothec.a Indica, but 
Professor Geyer had at hb disposal for estabiiahing the text the two 
receiisiona of the Pi wan of al-.'V^sha and a rather appalling number of 
maniiacriptH of the Mo'allarj&t which contdiiri the text with the eom- 
mentarica of an-Xah^OA and TihrlzI. The author has again, a.H in hlij 
e^lition of the first part, brought an enonnoua quantity of verae from 
other poets and abA^aha himself to illustrate the meaning of words 
asid thoughts founii in this iKjem^ ^vhicll is considered by Ar3\b critics 
as a masterpiece^ and the two parts of Professor GeyeFs work form a 
mine for the correct uiideratancling of the earliest Arabic ^loetry 
preserved, i must again finrl fault wuth the author for giving too 
much ; mid T licUeve the laborious work of collating so many 
eome perhs^is by very inrliRercnt SGrlbea, vvaj not w'orth the trouble. 
AbA^slia isj in my opinion,. |jerha[js the best of all the ancient poets, 
and it is gratifying to know tliat the author is engaged in publishing 
the complete collection of his poems^ nearly lOO jMges having 
80 far through the hands of the printers. 

in reading through the vobimfe I have noted a few jointer’s errors, 

and in the index, p. fHX>, the jsjet namefi should read Instead 

t i 

of i Jl. On p, fifj the second heuiisfich should read 

und the translatiou altereil as means “ was 


* JkAS. 1004, pp m,i IT. 
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infiLsed ” of a colour, and occurs in this meaning fairly frequently in 
ancient vense. 

p. 105, Ahraq al-’Az/Af is the name of a place, and must be in the 
accusative: (The thunder-cloud) enveloped A, while its main portion 
was thundering, gmaning like mother-camels groan towards the call 
of the young which follow them. F. Krenkow. 

The Selections from A vesta and Old Persian. (First Series.) 
Part I. Edited with translations and notes by Iil\ch Jehangir 
S oRABJi Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Barrister-at-Tjiw. Calcutta, 
1922. 

The selections form a valuable contribution to the Avesta selections 
given in the .\vesta-readers of Bartholomae, Jackson, ami Reichelt. 
Tlicy are very jmliciously made, as they represent nearly all the phases 
of the vesta language, and give a concise description of the chief 
aspects of the Zoroastrian religion. The author further elucidates 
these aspects sufficiently in the beginning of the notes pertaining to 
every selection. The interpretation of the legend of the enclosure of 
Yinui forms an interesting part of the book. The author attaches a 
historical importance to this legend, and sees in it a reference to a 
gigantic catastrophe following an c.xtremely heavy snowfall. He agrees 
here with Tilak in fixing the home of the Aryas in the Arctic regions, 
and connects Vd. i with Vd. ii. He considers these chapters as not 
only mythological aiul geographical remnants of the Iranian race, 
but as strictly historical ones. There is no doubt that Tilak has used 
the wonl “Aryas” for the Indo-Europeans, and not for the Indo- 
Imnians, whom it should pit)perly designate. The author gives in the 
notes various interpretations nttache<l by European and Parsi scholars 
to Avesta wonls, and sometimes discusses them at length, often com¬ 
paring them with Sanskrit words. Thus the work becomes a u.«eful 
book of reference for the students of Avesta. 

It is regrettable to note that the work has some teclmical faults. 
The list of abbreviations is defective. Xo dates and places of the 
publication of books mentioned! in this work are given in the list. 
Further, the footnotes are not nmrke^l with Arabic figures or Roman 
letters, but w'ith signs like asterisks, etc., which ore very inconvenient 
for the eye. 

Again, the work as it is seems to be incomplete, as a glossary and 
index of vesta wortls are missing in it, without which it loses much of 
its value as a work of reference, J. M. Unvala. 
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The Coptic Theotokia, With Introduction hy De Lacv O’Leahy, 
D.D. 4to, sU + 60 pp. Luaac, 1923, ]0». 6d. net. 

Thus is a tiAcfd piece of work. If a iT&ifor to hlgypt were to spend 
£20 in htijing a miscellaneoua lot of ratKlern and mediaeval Coptic 
manuscripts, jjrobably half of tliem woiild be whole or fragmentary 
Theotokias, and the examination and dt«;ription of this class of aendei 
book has hitherto been very trooblesoine. Ttiki'a edition {which is 
the only one found in Western lihrariea) dates from 17G1 and m not 
prcKliiced on very scientific prmciplcs; and the structure of the 
service has liitherto been oirscured by its " farsings ” of long hymns. 

^ hurther, Dr. O Leary has iiad the advantage of the use of the 
Der Abu ilakar fragments, dificovert^l mid elucidatwl by Hr, KveWn 
White, the property of the JIetrop>litan ^fusenm of New Vork, Ho 
does not, unfortunately, give any mdication of the date of these— 
presumably a guess might have f.H’en made on j>aluN:>grHphicML 
indicalions-but it is dear that they are of a far earlier ilate tlimi 
the ordinary complete Bohniric accessible to us in HuroiK-aii 

libraries, and vve have only some other fragmeota (many of them 
brought home by Tischendorf) of tiie same age. Their orthography is 
more eorrwt than that of the t■om[»Iet^l anrl of Tuki's e<litton, and 
from a strictly granmioticol point of view they are worthy of study. 
Hr, 0‘Leary’g prefatory matter describes the stnietnre of tlie 
Theotokia, which k simple, but. generally obKeurc<| by tile insertion oi 
long hymns, aerostical and otherwise. Its history is a little anahigous 
to that of the "Little Hour^of the Virgin in the West, which in the 
fiftetnth century had Wmie the lavmiaii’s princi|ial devotion outside 
3Iass, The fult divine omcc, which is of enonnous length, has never 
been said by the secular Coptic clergy, and the Theotokia supplies the 
want that is felt of something besides the “ Prayers of the Evening 
and I^forning Tnnen.se”. which are e.ssentiallv Sunday service.s In 
I^rticular, the Thcotokk is felt to be euitahie as a preparation for 
Hinstmas, and m recited during the month of Kiiiuk which 
immediately precedes that festival. HL O’Learv tells us that’in orrkr 
to get a congregation it is now usual to use the whole weekty series 
on Saturday lught thics forming another Eastern i>amllel to the 
^l^nce in the Uest of the seven canonical houm into two main 

The text is well edited, and a reasonable system of word^division 
IS adoptc.1 Perhaps the JLSvS. arc sometimes almost too closely 
followed : ti.e opemng words of the Montlay Tlieotokla, l.ere given L 
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e2i,jec{o| wontfl Reem difliciilt to a 

|■»<^g^nneT not realizing that the second wonl should be divided G2n,l 
(€Ti =* fTi) etjot. (Dr. IFtftyiry b liero iinnting from Cod. V^nt. 
Copt, xjctviil, which agrees, be says, " with other texts and with the 
priiitetl editions save only in some ortliogTapbital vdriauts/'^ But 
Tuki has i|uite a diflereiit fourth line in the opening stanza, which 
Dr. O Leary rightly gives as— 

e2i.i cqoi 

-Lq'fjuL^.'f ftjie noc 

eT-i.ceoq GTreq4.p^K, 

substituting eqsctvxvi^Utl Jjf.jj.oq neq^^JLOT for the 

last line.) Agaiii^ in the second stanza of the second section of 
the Wednestlay Tlieotokia, the line — taken from the same Vatican 
MS, — tu OJXA^irf" (if inileed it is not a mere niinprint) 

has no mcanuig: it should be, with all good MSS. and Tuki, 
(JU JU^^-pIi OJtJi'if JJ.d^'t". 

Th^ are not aerions blemisbes, for anyone working at tlic Thcotokia 
will have Tuki and prolxsbty an otid 3IS. or tw^'o before him. On the 
other hand, the analyst of this service-bouk here presented for the 
tirst time canuot but l>e of certain and lasting value to Qjptjc scholars 
and litnrgioiogists alike. 

S. Gas ELSE. 


GI PS V Languages. By Stex Konow'. Christiania: being Voh XI 
of the LiiiguLstic Survey of fiidia, cditefl by Sir George Grierson, 
K.C,I,E* U X 10|, viii, 2VA pp, Calcutta: GoVeniinent Presa, 
lft22. 

Dr. Kotiow is already favourably know’n to students of the 
Linguistic Sur\^ey by the volume on Dravidiaii fiangunges, and by 
w’hat he has w'litton on Bhlll ami Xbande^i. Xow we have this mono' 
graph on such “ Gijwy ” languages as have not already been discussed 
in connexion with the languages just nientione<i. The word “ Gipsy 
hag been nseii without prejudice, fcjr the author well knows that much 
has yet to he done before it can be stated definitely that the Indian 
nomads <lo or do not belong to the Enmani race. He inclines to think 
that they do, although this is contrarj'- to W'hut he calls the " pre* 
vailing oplDion of scholarsI do not think he need bo afraid of 
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hazarding an opioton of hb own, Wfi arc not in a position to sjieak 
of u “ prevailing opinion A certain amount of spade work lias 
been done, hut no foundations have been laid, no conclusions have 
been reached. There is, of course, no lack of conjectures, but before 
we dmw inferences we must aacertain whether those who have described 
liomani dialects and aounils have received that phonetic training 
which alone could render their statements trustworthy. It k obvious 
that only precarious conclusions can be bosoii on data fumbhed by 
scholars w hose phonetic equipment is unscientific. 

We may Hummarlze Dr, Konow’s opinion in tbrisi sentences i (i) 
probably all the Gipsy ” tribes of India have the same origin and are 
derived from Dmvidian stock, though now most of them speak Aryan 
languages ; (ii) not improbably Kuropean Gipsies are of the some 
race; (Lii) all Gipsies, whether Arnienlnn or Muropenn, are wholly 
Indhin, Thb hist jKjint b in agreement with an article of great value 
MTittcn by Professor Woolncr, a Sanshritirtt. who has long made a stndv 
of Romani dialecta. 1 n the article refcrre^l to he discussed four theories 
of the origin of the Romani race, and decitied strongly against that one 
which Tclj^flted the early home of this peo]jle to some nuflun outaida 
India. 

ProI«wor Konoiv give cjctflil# of sin Gijinj- Jinlocts nnJ u numlwr 
of mere nrgota. JIuch the most is SSsi-cuni-Kolluijl, 

which alone has a com[>lete dialect with a criminal argot derived Ironi 
it. Kolhati is a kind of appendage to Slsi. Tl.c other five dialects 
have no secret argot depending upon them. To iim the important 
position thus attained by SI.,! is a source of much pleasure, for it is 
many years since I first met SSsIs and U'gao etudying their speech 
Of one man ami woman in partietd,nr I retain not a few happy memories 
It will not be out of place to indicate in a few wonis the nature of their 
laoguage. It is allied to RfijputanI, Western PaharT Hindi and 
Panjabi, and varies to some extent with the district in w bieh it ia 
spoken. It is a tone bnguage possessing three tones (or four if we 
melude a tone compounded of two others). These tones are unfor¬ 
tunately, not indicated, but, to tell the truth, it is only quite rWentIv 
that tone* have been recogniaed ia India outside of Burma. The secret 
argot founded upon BIsT is mucli more elaborate than such argots 
usually am. Apart ftom special words there are numerous, methods 
of di&guisuig the words of the orxlinary dialect. 

y.ete is something wonderfij in the thought of thie raee, if it is 
really one, separated m early times from the other aborigines of India, 
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split up into numerous divisional, spunking diverse clinlects, nud 
yet retaining msny chatactcristicii ivliich distinguish it Jjom other 
Indians. Who thcae people vvere^ ivliy they left their fellow^^ why they 
were di^’idecl into further sections, at what time they became criminals 
— ^all these tilings are, aba ! unknown. The author has not been able 
to lift the veil, but he has at least o^ienetl the doors of the ante-room, 
and he desen^es our hearty gratitude. 

T, Gkaiiame Bailey. 


Gypsy Lore PotTETY Journal. Editor, K. 0. Wixrtedt, 181 Ifliey 

Hoad, OxfortL 

Two iituuhers of this Journal have appeared since the last Bulletin. 
In both Dr^ Sampsou cfuitinnea his Welsh Gipsy Tales. In the former 
there is a good article by Bernard Gillbt Smith on the Gipsies of 
Petrognid. lu the Latter there is a vahiahlc article by Professor Woolner, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Oriental College, Jjiihore, on the linguistic 
afhuide .5 of Homani. I earnestly echo hia suggestion that Professor J ules 
Bloch should take up the question and deal with it adequately, or, 
I would odd, why not Professor It. L. Turner 1 I commend the idea 
to these two scholars. 

T. Gilahame Bailey. 

1. Studies in the History or Sakskbit Poetics. By Sushi l 
Kumar De, M.A., D.Litt. \'oL i, pp. s:x, 376* Svo. lA>ndon: 
Calcutta printed, 11123. 

The nucleus of thc^ stiidjca was the dissertation prepared hy the 
author for the degree of l>octor of fjcttcrs while a student at the 
School of Oriental Stiwlies, and it is therefore ’with capecial pleasure 
that we welcome in theac columns the appearance. In an eiilargwl and 
revised form, of the first half of it, which preisents a full survey of 
the chronology and sources of Sanskrit literature treating of the Art 
of Poetry, and which is to bo followed-Portly, wc hope—by a second 
and concluding volume, that wdll set forth the doctriiiea of the diverse 
schools of tlic art' in their historical development. 

The work, thoroughly critical and scholarly in method* Is based 
upon deep and wide rcsicarch, and when concluded whLL furnish a 
history of oiamkum na complete os the materiab permit. Hitherto, 
though some individual worka and authors have been ciiticaily studied* 
no attempt has been made to present a systematic sur\'ey of alamkara 
literature. Dr* De, with the enthusiasm of a young niari and the 
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ability of riper years, has greatly dart'd and notably succeeded. The 
task has been a peculiarly difficult one, for not only is the literature 
beset with scholastic subtleties, but also the relations between the 
various works have to be determinetl by bringing into mutual con¬ 
nexion a vast number of passages in tlifferent l>ooks and tracing 
innumerable quotations in diverse l>ook8. But Dr. De has 
triumphantly surmounted all the obstacles in his jjath, and the only 
cnticism that can be raised against his work is that it contains a rather 
large number of small misprints, as is inevitable in a Iswk printed in 
a countr>' where authors have to |»erfonn the functions discharged 
in Kurope by press proof-rea<lcr8. 

The ^Irs Poeiica of India arose in the schools of the grammarians 
from the study of the grammatical forms in which metaphors were 
expressed. This in course of time was enlargeti by the hjgical theories 
which were abided to formal grammar and by reflexion upon the 
Gradus ad PartM^sum in t'urrent use; and thus arose independent 
systems of doctrine, notably the alamkdra schools mainly represented 
by Bharata and Bhamaha. the rlii teachings of Dapdin and still more 
of Vamana, and the thwry of dJumti first ex|X)unded in the Karikas 
forming the basis of Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. from which 
has issued an innumerable swarm of later theorists and their com¬ 
mentators. Dr. De has reserved for his second volume the detailed 
exposition of this fecund intellectual evolution, and readers of the 
present l)ook will await this sequel with keen interest. 

L. D. B. 


2. Th^orif-s Diplomatiques de lTxde .Vxcie.n.nk et 
L Artua9a8TRA. Par Kalidas Xag, Docteur eu Lettres. 8vo 
pp. 113, i, i, 1. Paris, 1023. 


Diplomacy is defin«l in the Dictionarj' of the Academic Francaise 
as “science of the mutual relations of the respective interests of 
States and sovereigns between one another .Judgwl by this criterion 
the present work must be pronounced to be wrongly lalielle<l. If the 
title is to be untlerstocKi in the natural sense, it means that Dr X,ig 
intend«l to u-rite about Indian theories of diplomacv with special 
reference to those conveyed in the Kautillya ; hut at'the outset he 
tells u. that he means to trace the outlines of the political evolution 
of India down to the approximate era of Kautilya. to examine the 
latter s views a„a to show the continuity of tnulition in later 
documents. This signifies that he has trie<l to write a sur^ev of the 
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principles of Indian polity in general, apparently to |)ad out the rather 
scanty diplomatic documents at his dLsfiosal; and, not unnaturally, 
his survey is inadequate, even as reganla the dejwirtment of diplomacy 
(e.g. he seems to be unaware of Mr. X. X. I^iw’a / nter-State Relations 
in Ancient Iiuiia). Apart, however, from this structural weakness, 
the book has considerable merit. The author, though he makes no 
original contributions to his subject, has read a good deal and read 
intelligently ; and his judgment on the date of the Kautiliya, in which 
he follows Messrs. Hillebrandt, .lolly, and Finot, is sound. But we 
must enter a humble demurrer against his concluding verdict that 
India “a rejett^ la vie montr^ par Kau/ilya-Ca/wkya pour entrer 
dans celle de Dharmu 9 oka ”. Our liistorical iloc’uments tell a very 
different tale, and the corollary drawn by Dr. Xag from his theory 
to explain the disap|>earance of the Kautiliya is therefore erroneous. 

L. D. B. 


The L.VNGO : A Xilotic Tribe op Uganda. By J. H. Driberg 
(Uganda CiNdl Scr>'ice). With a Foreword by Sir Robert Thorne 
Coryndon, K.C.M.G., Governor of the Uganda Protectorate. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin & Co. 

This is, I believe, the first detailed account of a most interesting 
and important tribe belonging to a group for which the name 
“ Xilotic ” seems now to be pretty generally accepted. The Lango 
occupy the country to the north of I.akes Kyoga and Kwanya, in 
the northern part of the Uganda Protectorate. They do not appear 
to have been settled there for more than about thirty years, and are 
probably an offshoot of the stock whence the Shilluk, the Gang (Acholi), 
the Lur, and the so-calletl “ Xilotic Kavirondo also originated. The 
languages of these peoples are clasely allied, and clearly belong to 
Westermann’s “ Sudanic family ”, whatever may be thought of this 
classification with regard to some other idioms. 

The book is a most conscientious and valuable piece of work 
containing, first, a very full account of the Lango and their tribal 
life imder the headings of “ Physical and Psychical Characteristics ”, 
“ Mode of Life”, “Social Organization”, “Religion and Magic”, and 
secondly, an excellent grammar, followed by two vocabularies and a 
small collection of folk-tales (text and translation in parallel columns). 
Phonetically, this language appears to be remarkable for the absence 
of the sibilants, the labial fricatives, and the aspirate; a mono- 
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syllabic basis h clearly dis<»niible; and words othensise similar are 
distinguished by tone, though this feature is not 00 marked &s in Shilluk* 

The Ungo are a vigorous people of fine physical development 
and comparatively Immune from disease. The children, though 
numereua, are nearly always healthy in appearance and well nurtured.’^ 
The author h fully alive to their many good qiniiities. " Ideas of 
morality are liigh . * . love for their children is unimually noticeable ” ; 
they are cheerful and good-natured, and it is unusual for them to 
harbour a grudge for any length of time. ^'So >1 lengthy blocKi-feud 
IS not due to maUce or pci^^ual ill-feeling, but Ls the pious fulfilment 
of a sacred duty devoUing oij him, and as such ia aceeptdl and 
executed remorselessly when opportunity oflfera ; the feeling upper¬ 
most in the mind, however, is not one of pei^onal revenge, but a 
just reoompenae or honour done to his murdered kinsman.'' 

Women have “ cousidernble freedom of action and euatomary 
rights”, and the men do the heavy work of elearing mid breaking up 
the ^und lor cultivation, while the women remove the groKs and 
rubbish and help in the weeding while the crops are gron-iug! This is, 
Dnberg states, in contrast with the Bantu practice/' hut the 
statement requires some qualification. Jn Xyasaland, at any rate, 
the men usually do the rough work of clearing the ground, and I have 
seen a man and his wife sharing the work of sowing; while the exj- 
opetative husbandn^ of the I^ngo (p. 97) is quite common among the 
Anyanja, where sucli a party is called diina (from lima to hoe "), 
and, if not exclusively conslating of men, certainly includes both sexes! 
It has been pointefl out elsewhere, however, that the fact of 
agriculture being wholl}' or chiefly practleeil by women does not 
ncceaasrily imply their mterior status, as is evidenced by their 
conttol in a great messure. of the Wl supply. On another tmint 
which has given rise to a good deal of misunderstandino we may 

quote Mr Dnberg. premiemg that hU word, will apply to oLr people 
besides the Lango :— * * 


“ It is often agsinst polygamy and the payment of dowTies 
that It lesiiLla m the degradation of the women to the rmeition of beina 
mere property This... is very far from the truth among the Lango 
whose womeafolk are treated with remarhahle courtesv and in' 
siderattOD, and though invested by custom with the right of vetoing 
... a second irorriage (on the part of the husbau.ll would be the first 
to resent the institnlion of monogamy, Xor d Jthe p y^ent of a 
b,»le.p„ce or dowry carry with it t he rights am! aotboriyof a slave 
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owner . , ► The brifle’prite has no bearing on the woman ti station 
(except in so far as the possefwion of the dowry enables her brother to 
punish any infringement of her rights) and does not affect her free^lom, 
but is the outward and visible sign that she has pii!?seil from the 
clan of her relations to that of her husband ... and, just as she has l>eeu 
willing to throw in her lot with her husbaiwl s clau ivith the consent of 
her family and clansmen^ so her husband, who has gained for his clan 
n new member and a prospective mother of warriors, is willitig . . , 
to make good the niituencal loaa to her family s clan by tho £>aynieiit 
of a substantial dowTV^ from which the Jatcdly will subsequently 
restore their numbera by a similar process. There is notliLiig of the 
degrading here, no compact of servitude, but an equitable social 
arrangement for the preservation of clan equilibrium ” (p. (t7). 

Much the same might be aniil of the severely reprobated Zulu 
lohola cuatom—at any rate, before iU real nature was obscured by 
European-made legislation. 

The chapter on " Religion and Magic" is of unusual interest, 
though the n'ritet modestly deprecates critic isni on account of 
** regrettable lacunse, an absence of coherence and apparent con¬ 
tradictions —due to the dilHculty of olttainiiig information on 
these very intimate niatterj. The actual content of the chapter^ 
however^ is far greater than the above would lead one to ejc|>eet, and 
the reader will appreciate both the seientihe caution with which the 
statements are put forward and the tact and considenition which were 
evidently ehowm in making the inquiries, as a designation for a 
spiritual power, or powers, is nseil in as many liifferent ways as 
by the Anvan]a and Yao^ probably, indeed, it is but 
vaguely comprehended even by the Lango themselves/^ Jok appears 
to be specially assoeiated witb the air, and ** is most visible in whirl¬ 
winds and circular eddies of air The conception of a 

“ heaven " or “ sky ' sometimes accessible to earth-dwellers, which 
H|>pears in Zulu folk-tales and is found also among the Baronga, 
Wachaga, Baganda, and elsewhere, h here a little more clearly defined. 

** The Lango notion of the universe is the inside of a sphere, the 
bottom concavity of which is this world, while the top concavity is 
another inhabiterl Avorkl. The top half is cuIIlhI /joIo ' (sky, clouds, 
atmosphere), because owing to the great distance of the other world 
a kind of mirage prevents it being seen clearly, and gives it the 
appearance which b popularly known as fxilo or sky.. . Tliat the other 
> *n inTdyfibl* find for a CartAin Vfhooi of etymolofi.iHit t 
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world ju mhabjM is w»?ll kno^vn, as very Dccaaioafllly Jok Uas taken 
up iiihabitautjj of this world to that other, just as he occaaionnlly 
brings aiL inhabitant of the other world down here, and one siioh 
visitor is known in the past to have returned after a stay of four tlap,” 
Two iKiints in the aooount which follows htq noteworthy ‘ the 
man refui^l to taste the food of the skv-dwellers. but not for the reason 
usually given in such tales, viz. that it would prevent Ids return to 
earth t and the jtolo people all liad tails. This enrious touch occurs m 
the folk lore of the Chaga and the Fare i)eopIes of the Kilimaniaro 
r^^on (where it may possibly be due to Ifamitic ini!uence-compare 
Kitlongoi of the Masai) and among the Ewe of the Gold Coast. 

1 he ntuiil of raiu-niakiiig—of wliieh, being a public one, knowledge 
IS more easily acquirerl-k given at some length, and there Ls an 
interesting aeeoimt of <livination by throwing up a pair of sandals. 
It only remains to add that the book is illustrated wHth some excellent 
photographs and careful drawings of weapons, implements, the 
ground-plan of a hnt, etc, 

A LICK W'krner. 


The FoLK-LiTKRjTirRE ov the Galla of Southern Auvssima. 
By Kxrico Cerulli. Reprintetl from the Haiward Afrieau 
Studies, Voh III. 


^ httle has been published with regard to the CJalla that any 
further infonnution about this interesting people is more tha'n 
w elcome. Dr. Ccnilli did nnt collect the texts here printed m a/bi, but— 
what, after nil, is the next best methoil—from three mem be of the 
tribe resident for some time at Xaples. His principal informant, 
Lotunsiyoa WjilJa lyaaua, scenes to be a remarkable man of long and 
varied experience, who was able to report at first hand manv out¬ 
standing events of the last thirty or forty years, inclnditig the 
destruction of the ill-fated Rottego exjietlition. It is much to lie 
regretted that Loransiyos had to return to Africa, by order of the 
Italian military authorities, before the collection of prose texts 
dictatevi by him was complete. But enough has been obtained to make 
a verj^ valuable addition to Galla literature. We have sivtv-fonr 
histori^l ^ngs, with full explanations of ail the allusions, a number of 
5onga dealing wit. ove, war, and religion, ninety-three proverbs and 

!f the rW ralready referred to, comprising part 
of the Chromcle of Guma, the narratives of “ The Holy War of H^an 
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Injsmo ” aiifl of the death of Captam Botte^o^ and accounts of the 
initiation ceremonyT the investiture of a chief, etCr The discussion 
appemietl to this hist Is particukrly interesting, and contains some 
ingenious diagranis illustrating the succession of tlie ffad^ groii[ia 
(calle^l hy-Abarea, my informant in UUS). The prophecies given 
under the heaiiing “ Texts of Ifagic and Prophetic Literature ” are 
remarkahle as showing how earefully these onicles are pRjservcd mid 
haiwierl down. An appentllx, " The Watta : a Low C'aate of Hunters,’' 
deservea attention as throwing cotiaiderahle light on the origin of the 
Last African hunting tiiW, the Wiisanye, Waborii, Ariangulo—who 
arc all callefl ITfl/ hy the Galla—and perhaps the Poroho. 

It wouhl be easy to quote at great length from various parts of thb 
volume, hut we must confine onrsuives to n few proverbs ns illiisirating 
tiie Galla mode of thought :— 

“ ' \\ e have none, and we ilo not shave,^ said the bald-heatled 
man/’ 

“ ' If they cut my throat they could not kill me, hut with boiling 
water I am destroyod,' said the fiea/' 

" The poor man, after having ploughed^ entries the plough on 
Ilia back up tho slope/' [Compare the Swahili t ‘‘ The |MMr msn's 
hen does not jay, and if she lays she ileus not hatch, and if she does 
hatch the hawk gets the chkka/') 

“ For one who hfui no house it is a good thing to bring lawsuita.” 

‘ Take it./ we said to him, and he rcfusetl j we put it back, and 
he stole it.” 

“ ‘ Do not come to me; I will not come to tliee," said the malaria.” 

Alice Werner. 


Xaq.I’Hj dE Garir et de .\UTal, Texte amhe pnblie ♦ - . et annot4 
par Ic P. A. SalhaSi, SJ. xvi + S-W pp. Beyrouth, 

Abu Temmam TIabib ihn Aus is best known by his cclebmtefl 
antholog)', the Hamhsa, hut he also composeti. in addition to his Diwiln, 
other works which diil not atudn tlie syixne reputation. Among them 
IB liis sclettion made from the book of the poets of the various Arab 
tribeE of the reiiow'ned Kuh gramraurjan Abu 'Amr Isb^q ibn Mirar 
ash-Shnibani, of which a inauuBcript is preseri-eiJ in Constantinople ; 
and which, ncconling to a note at the beginning of the manuscript, was 
found among his paj^iers at his death. On the same more ambitious 
scale is the present work under notice, which has survived in a very 
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old manustript to which the Jesuit Father Salhani first drew attentioa 
in the 3!ashriq some yeara ago {l[afihriq. \m, voL viii, pp, 97 to 107). 
All excellent edition of thiH mamuscript with copious notes is one of 
the first works issued by the Jesuit Press since its re-estublishment 
since the war. 

The author does not tell us whence be has derived his mateml, 
but mciny of the poems of the rival poets are found in their Divviins ■ 
however, they differ at tinics very ronsiderably. both in the length and 
the sequence of verses. These differences are clearly set out in the 
ample notes with which the editor has enrichwl his edition. The work 
of Abu Teminam commences with an exposition of the events which, 
after the death of tlie caliph Yazid ibn Mu'nwa, led to the Qaisite 
troubles in Mesopotamia and Syria, These particulars supplement 
our knowledge ns derived from Tabari in details, 

I nfortunately, at the very beginning, some leaves have Iwen 
lout from the matiuscript which would have contained the account of 
the origin of the poetical quarrel of the two poets, of which a v>ery 
short account is given in the Kitab al-Aghatii J The first i>oem = of 
al Akhtal is not directed against Jarfr ut all, but against the Qaisitc 
enemies of the poet s tribe, the TaghUh, and is duly answered by 
Xnfai ibn +^affar al-Mubaribb Tlie following numbers,’ however, 
appear rather to be quotations from some historical account w^hich is 
lofit> ns we find among them a |Kiem by tlie elder Muraciqish, who lived 
about two centuries before the time of al-Akhtal and the events which 
evoketi the quarrel. The real contest begins abruptly in the middle of 
a poem by Jarir, the first verse being the tenth of the 38th poem of 
the Diwiln of Jarir, as handed down in mamist'ripts claiming to contain 
the text of this jxjct as edited by the Kufi grammarian Ibn al-.\'rabi. 
From this [Himt the text appears to go on w ithoiit mtcmiption between 
the tw o ixiefs and concludes w ith a poem by al-Akhiab Only once a 
imcrn of al-Famzduq is inserted, in which he comes to the aiistance 
of al-Akhtal. This [loem is ahio found in the Naqahd of Jarir and 
al-Akhtal. 

The lungiMgc is generally easy, hut alwiimis in terms of the grossest 
nature, ami pcrh8i)s Jarir ran he more obscene, though in this respect 
he uouia probably have to hand the jarlm to al-Faraadan The 
invectives are often cliilHish and Jarir delights in deriding his Christian 

‘ Vol, X, pp, 2-5. 

’ Na, 25, 

’ Nofi. 2@-32, 
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opponent with the ctoks. the rearing of pigs and the eating of pork^ 
while the latter has to be more guarded, and probably thus had not the 
chance to fully exhaust his store of bad language. 

The text is admirably printed and edite<l nith great care. At the 
end the editor has given some extracts from a manuscript of the 
Di wan of Jarir dealing with aceounta of da^'S of hghting, the basis being 
tiie copy preserved at Cairo; and as this text contains several errors, 
which I am able to correct from a copy of the same Biwan in my 
possession written by the late Pti;!q Allah Hasann^ I am submitting 

these corrections 

herewith 

p. 22(i, 1. 9, after 

my MS. adds 
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V. Krenkow. 


The COJIMENTARY OP FaTUER ^rONSERILVTE. SJ,, OS Hlf* JOURSKV TO 
THE OoLTtT OP Akil^r. TraHhlHt^jd finni tlie Originfll Tjitin by J. S, 
Hoylasd, F]i«lrip College, Xagpiir^ and annotatixl by fc?. K. 
BasfajfJ!, Professor of llistoryv ilRkuidra College, Fatiok. 

xxi + *240 + xlvii pp. Oxford Ciuvereity PrcKa, 1922. 

The rediscoven' (in 190<j)of Father A. 

Coumwntaruis and its subsequent publication, in the Memoirs of the Astaiic 
Society of Binyal, voL iii. ulS sqq. (1914), by Fatber H. Hosten, S.J., wjis 
quite a sensational event iu the aunab of Indian history* As a contribu' 
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tion to the knowledge of Akbiir'a clisnu.'ter and hie interest in religions 
discusaions it ia of paramount importance, and it m the mcKt reliable source 
for the hh^iy of his campaign ogainKt Mii^ Ilakini of Kal»ul; it oon- 
fi^pieiitly formed one of the chief authorities from which the late Dr. Vincent 
Smith drew his nmtenals ill composing lus brilliant biography of Akbair. 
On a number of other quertionfi it gives moKt valuable iafomiation; to 
quote one instance only, .^loiusermte ^m.s to be the first Enro[ican nTiter 
to mention Ijike ^^JanFinnrowur, a. fact that has been duly a]ipK!ciateii by 
Dr, Sven Hedin in lus monumental work cm Stwttffm Tihti, vol. vii {1922).* 
l.’ii fortunately^ the second volume of Monaermte'a tnanuampt, wbicli 
must be chielly geographicah is still misning, but may perhajM some 
day be brought to light by the uuceasiiig dTorts of Father Hoeten. 

Coniddering the great irnporbmcc of the CotmHfiiftiruis^ it seemii quite 
appropriate that tlw text should lie made acccsE®ible in an Kngliah trans¬ 
lation to readers who would perliaiTS hml it a soinewlmt stremioue task to 
cope with die Litin of Father llouserrote. which is, in places, a rather 
difficult one. AL'^o that isuch a tmiishition should bo provided with a 
oonmiciitary, dealing at some length with the various jiassagtsi where the 
fliTrage reacier is in urgent noetl of somewhat detailed iiiforniation. In 
ti^'ing to furnish us with such a translation, ^Ir. HoyLind and Profeswor 
Ranerjethnve. no doubb "ct themselves a very laudable enterpiise and have 
placed U3 greatly under obligation for undertaking this far from way task. 
The style of the tratetJation is a fluent and agreeohic one, and the notes 
Seem to give the chief items lex'^uired for a better undenrtanding of the 
original. 

A somewliat closer iBS[»etiou will, however, reveal several drawbacltH, 
es^jccially ill what concerns the tmnslation. .’dr. Hoy land, in the Editors 
introduction, p. xiii, Ttriuarks that “Father Monisenates Latin style is 
freipjently cxceetlingly involved and obscum ", and that he himself is 
quite wilting to ailmit the doubtful authenticity of liis interpretation of 
a large number of passages These precautionary remarltH ought un¬ 
doubtedly to disarm criticism to a certain degree, and it will certainlv have 

to Ije a<imitted that the Litin tejzt presents quite a series of riddles_not 

infrequently owing to its oivn oomipt state. Hut one may w^l c.vpress 
wonder at the fact that u classical scholar nhoidd stumble over quite a 
number of paiwages which, tltougli sometimes of a rather puzaling nature, 
will, notwithfitanding, albw of a very probiblc solution. Some fetv 
instances niU be given belmv; they arc, unfortunately, apt to show that 
this tranidation mufit be used with a good amount of caution. 

1 Cf. ClkHriiirnEicr, Offiffmjfihi .4nAal{j', i. aqq. ; Hcilln, ibid., p. gflO 
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An im|jurt4iiit [tassage — p. 5-lfl fiqq. of the Latin text—deals with the 
Piiniis W'hoiTL Father Monserrate saw at Nav'Bari. Amongst other things 
he Speaks of their dress in the following words : ** Eortim not®, qujo ilHa 
mutuo oonuenit ut a reliquis gentibiis dietkgiierenttir, qixasi quodain 
religionifl Eugno, liiithea vel gossipina xylinaque vestla est, ail foemnr tisque 
tlemLssa, circiim orani coESotan cui ante pectus, cuput inducitur^ utiaquo 
cxtremitas suta nectitur, et tiinud quidam celinquitur quaclratus, latitudine 
quatuor dighomn) * , , in quod inferra quippiam suaceptis religioiiibue 
prohibentur/' Xot to speak of minor slips^ the w'ords quoted in italics 
are rendeml “ it covers the head ”; it may be ‘suggested that a I^tin 
scholar wouhi not eawly tninslate iHdtiafur as if it were induiittr, and, 
besides, a slight acquaintance with the real facts absolutely prolubit a 
rendering like that of Mr, Hoylandd The wonls “ qrin cap^d inducilur ", 
of course, mean ; “ where the head is put through/’ 

Xor does the translation of the passage concerning the homage rendered 
to the moon by the Mohamniadans {p, 550 of the text) betray any very 
correct bnow'le<ige of rather obvious facte. 

On p. 552^ h G, circwrfrjto is rendered by " oooo-nut aboil ’’ instead of 
" pumpkiD 

In the description of the Hoti on p. 657 the wortla ‘*inndem nd sordida 
xocra serdidaii . . . accedm\t ** rio not., of couise, mean ; having thna 
degraded themselves they oomo at length * to the most abominable 
part of the wiiole festival ”, but finally, smirched with diitj* they arrive 
at their filthy ceremonies 

A rather obvious slip occurs in the translation of the passage concerning 
Baba KapQr on p. 657 sep ■ “ Opinabaturhomo pertiitua, in eo beatitudinem 
esse poeitam, fd omni sensu quis careat, tiec corporis murbos, nec ammi 
eegritudinifi patiatur^ quin maffk, quodam setmntm tenneinio ^ntSffpilua 
deliniatur ** ; the words in italics are rendered thus : “ though in reality 
one J3 more liable to be tortured by the incitements ol the senses w hen in 
a state of ssemi-insensibiUty.” There can be no doubt that they really 
m^^n : “ lest, halMulletl by the blandishments of the senses, one might 
be stUl more captivate<l.’' 

Several slips oocur m the tranalation of the passage dealing with 
elephants {especially ji. 5ii5 of the test). Xor does the translation of the 
sentences about the Manicl];Beans on p. 587 inspire ranch confidence in the 

^ Tliij knowledge mjiy bo gattionKl from e.g. Ani^uetil Da Petroa, Zind-Avula, 
ii, and Atenuit, Ltt J^artity llj-i, 

* The AuEhor hiiB jiut rnetllioncd ht>w the Hindus pLuter their bodScf with mod 
Aod sqnirt red dw aver Wfh other. 
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tramlator's ocquaintanre ^inth that subject; to mention nothing elisc the 
words: “qm elcmenta quiiiquc rcmm, ft se wnficin. deos dioebanf' 
could not posably mean “ declumi tliat the gods were in reality tJic five 
ekroents miriatf togelher by iheh oicn nef ion ”, It seenia Bcarecly necesBary 
to mention that the warda “ a so confirta ” mean something like " falsely 
imiiDtal by themselves”, and even & perfunctor}' |>t;ruriai of the article 
” Mamchfleans ” in Hastings's EtKtjdojKrdia might have fnmishetl the 
materials for a less iiiooncct tmiislation. 

On p. 588 Father llonserratc giv«e wrae information concerning 
Hannmjin, and tells us tlmt: ** MjwssunH, Crtistni et Uromte frater, fiUus 
veiu Pfira ]dB«aniiis, dicitur, mulierem quandam * . , adamassc ” \ this 
is rendered thus: ” He ^ is said to have been the brother of Macssnr, 
Crustnu, and Brama, and-the stm of Pam macMinr, who IifmJ vadteii his 
mother,” etc, Aj>art from the alisuni rendering of the simple Latin 
Bcntcnce, there is no tradition to be found of Ilfuiumrm liaving been the 
brother of the tliree higheset gods, but it is well known that he ia often 
said to be the son of ^^Iva. Consequently, the meaning is: “ l^Ialushram, 
the brother of Krsiia and Bralimo, and the son of P«ramnhes\'ara, is said 
to have had intercouTBe with a woman,” etc. 

The mcorroetness of the translation of II 1-2 of p. ^2 h so obvbui^ 
that it must certainly lie ascrilieil to a hjism caluim ■ and on p. 592 the 
apparent slip of Father SIoiLserrate in mixing up Promt‘tlu>m with Prvttus^ 
who is well known “ sese variis formis ostendere ”— has apparently escaped 
the traoMlator, 

On p, 6P2 the words: “ taiitamqiie loco sanedtatem iriesse [irffiflieant, 
ut propter eius kx-i stmetitudLnem mimdi opifcjc Dens, reliquum mundum 
finxerit et fabricarit ” carniot possibly mean ** and that place bs em> holy 
that God, the Creator of the Universe, modelled the reat of the uni verse 
upon it”. The meauing is too obvious to be further dealt with here. 

Se\'eral other alipfl of more or less consequence have been noticod by 
the present writer, but cannot, for want of a^jacc, be dealt with here. 
Some of them- as seems dear also from those already noticed—seem to 
imply that tlic translator has worked upon his text in a rather jxrfuuctorj' 
way, and has not alwaj-s availed himself of all the materials at hand for 
interpreting it. 

The commentary, fortunately, invites less criticism from the reader. 
One might have w'ished that Professor Bancrjee liad not, e.g. thought 
[Vim IViTnmn] to have been meant for Chnndragupta 11 
Mkramaditya (n. 42), or that he had given in n. ItH the probably correct 

' Viz. llAijuman. 
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date of Chingiz Klian (as he hsA flone in the Appendix^ n. 5).^ On p. 91 fsq. 
aome information concerning Father Monserrate'a intcieKting pa&SAgc 
on and his avaiara* might havt been welcome; the notes on the 

rather muddled hiatory of the Mongols in the Aj^jiendix arc Jscaroely up to 
date, nor does the mention of an author tailetl “ St Antjoniinis ” ^ in n. 3 
on p, xxxix or the tranglation of Jhii {viz. as ^^lifeleas people"^ 

inspire confidence in the acquaintance of the commentator with claasical 
literahire. But on the whole. Professor Haiierjee may be said to have 
sol veil his often difficult task with at least some amount of skill and 
Learning, 

A thoroughly revised edition of the work would undoubtedly he of 
great use to stuilents of ^logul history, and it is only fair to admit that 
the difficulti^ of the untlcrtaking have |)erha]js Iwen too great h) be coped 
with diming the amount of time which may iwssibly haw been at the 
dis^xjsal of the editors. 

-FaRL f'HARPEXTIER, 

^ Witeii tjUQliDj; lit«ntiir« ^oocerning Chingis Khin Ihc Btandanl work ot 

d^OilSIwa Bhould not huTS bwn left Diit; tliQ work of Ciirtia (TV 1^7]— 

A ^liamcIcBB plBgiHjifliu itl d'Cihason— liaa f&rturialoly b«n left (wldo. 

’ Tho Entry " D, .AntlicuiiiiB Ftorvntt;v ArchiopiaenpuB (n 3a purla ffunttoro 
lliBCoriartiiu * On p, 031 of FiLfbef KoBten'i edition t3)e ea4y Eolation of this 

riddle^ 
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JAGA.T.JITAlirA 

As u suppiemc^nt to tls* late Dr. Fleet^a otpcrviitioru! on the word 
tt/aga^jagfij-jlmutpiii in tlie Bliapc^Qp Plates lad. xii, p. 251), 

1 offer the following remarks on the meaning of jagaj-jJiampa and iti! 
variations mentioned by him. 

The Sanskrit ilietionary gives na jhampa^ leap, swoop,” and itp 
derivative jhionpin. These may he rulwl out, aa they give no sense in 
this coniie.\ion. We may therefore h)ok for a Prakrit root, with the 
more confidence as heralds, from wiiose pmiantiif the corii[K}und is 
probahly derived, ertjoye<l the privilege of coining ari-mmfTHfJS, 
compounds of Sanskrit wdth Prakrit words (Kittel, Gram. &/ Ahr^fi. 
I^ng., p. 215). Now Hemacandra in Iris Prakrit Grammar, iv, Iffl, 
and his jJf-it-nama-maW lii, 55 (comm.), gives as, equivalent 

to the Sanskrit Idtramatt ; wdth this Fischel § 525) rightly 

connects O^Ig. jhampitta {Eaittat\ 83, where it is ginssiyl 
jocfindwiiviiikir/a kflm, *' taking the opportunity for reviling ”), jVfrtm/nn, 
glosserl trutititm ghattihim at in DeSi^A. iii, Gl, and rcnflercil by Jacobi 
as extingubfhcHl ” in the glossary to his AVj. Mdhdfd^in, p. 112 
{/wTtwo Jhftmpio p. 85)^ and jfhvnjtatu, “ eyelash ” {DHl-n. iii, 

34, Pilupi-l-t 25((). The fundinnfinta.1 idea in all these W'ords seems to 
be that of covering ov^er m aa to darken, ol>5CiiratLOO, wdietber natural 
(a.^ in the case of the eyelash, the " darkener ” of the eye) or 
adventitious; thence come, on the one hand, the idea of abusive 
misrepresentationj as in (cf. Latin deftigrarf), and on the other 

that of forcible extinction, as in Erz., Mdhdr.t of wlricli eecse the gloas 
initltam ghaijifam m is a later and probably not very accurate 
derivative. This explanation enables us to connect the root with the 
Vedic k§dp and ” night,” primarily time of darkness 

Compare the Hindi jhtlpnd^ “ to cover,” wdth its cognates iu many 
ol the LA. vernaculars. It explains, further, the Gujaniti jhlp, 
“ dimiieas,” and ^Maratlii jfiAp, jAdjtwJti, ” sealetl state of the eyes, 
ilrow'siness, stupor,” as, for itLStance, under demoniac [lossessioii, 

^ Fis^hcl, G.P.S,, § 32C. Ji-Uggntta ft di:riVkt [Di] ol JAqmjkiI' from tfap in Uic seniw qE 
"to let kww", " to alMmdcHi", 
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jhdpad^ meaning the aame as jhAp and also a muffling of the face, 
jhdpadl aud JAdjJciiiT, nmlfling of the face and a blind for covering the 
eyes of animals. Protiably the :\IaratLi j/tAp, “ siee|j/' Kannada 
jfjmpu and jompa, “ drovi-ainesa ” jornpud " inebriation or stupor,” 
and Mar, jhApa, jhAifatit, jhdpad^, “ hut " (orig. " covert ” ?), and 
jfu'fpan, “ blind for a hullcM:k"s eyesi” may come from the same 
Hoiure ; “ so, too, the Hindi ** hut,” We may thus from the 

idea of obscuration trace the meaining of “ stupefying ”, " cauaijig 
fuddlomeiit * The next step is to find for the root, as a deriv'ative from 
the last meaning, the sense of ** bewitching”, ** charming ”, just as 
find Sanskrit ffmfiOiia and Tamil wfiijafckttiii procectlirig from the idea 
of stupefaction to that of fascination and charm j and apparently this 
is to l>e found in the phrase if^^ffti-jafffjj-jhanipa'jliumpdhfcarffa. Hero 
jfj^Aj^jhainptt will mean something like ” a bewitchment of the worhl ” ; 
jhamptif/i and jhamjxjfui will I>c the coirespouding verbal adjective i 
and the whole phrase may he tranglatcd ” a wizaml (literally* a 
master akillcrl in enchantment) in the bewitchment of tlio world with 
his bounty”. This idea is further suggested in v. 32 of Udayaprabha^a 
Sukrta-l^rtti-kniliiliiil (in the Gaekw’ad^s Sanskrit Svriea, No. X), 
w'here it is said of Vallabha-rii]a that "this Japaj-jhamjiajia coveretl 
up the abyss wdth the earth that had l.wen l>eqt down by (the weight 
of his) elephants, the earth with the Roods of his warriors* nod the 
heavens with the mass of dust thrown up by his horses ” i— 
kt'dbhram smdhuraMfi^n<jipl rmudfidija bhtlniim bhatduffhdir dimm 
mjtti^h^{pta-Tajd-bh^r¥^a ptdtidhe to 'fjatn ja^j-jhampamlf, 

L, t>. Barnett* 


HINDI AND AYADIir NOTES 
India has recently lost two distinguished authors. Pandit Hame^- 
var Bhatt, of Agm. piuisctl away on the 18th of January, at the age of 65. 
He wrote in Hindi, but he was beat known as a profound student of 
Avadlil, and his most valuable work ia probabl 3 ^ to be found in his 
commentaries on Tulsl Das’a Ram Charit Manas (Kamavan) and 
\inay Patrika. He was at one time in railway service, but he loved 
his home anri was glad when he obtained a (losition in Agra as Pandit 
in a boys^ schooh A few^ years later he succeeded Pandit Bill .Mukund 
J Kit^h Wrf.. p. M7, quote* iambada mnd Tftlhil analQinic*' thev art 

Wiittbw'i TUc tk,n»fy. a » I nej are 


aul in 


^ Tosubiy thfl Trlnfu |orpqr, itupef(Motion/* mij njfcrml iQ th& 

•oniTM!, tnn>uKn an laEvmiBdiAte *jrtfnpu. 
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03 seiuoT Sanskrit tcachef la the Agra College, He was a very up- 
proachable man of simple tastes, always glad to help others. He leaves 
three sons, all University graduates and ail writers of good Hindi, 
PaiiOit BfuiiT Xaraya^i, bom in 1855, died on the 14 th of February, 
He was elected president of the third annual conference of the Hindi 
Stthitya Sammclan. Unlike most Hindi poets of the present day, thia 
well-known poet preferred to write in the Braj dialect, though he wrote 
tw'o books in boil. There must be some who regret the paasing 
of Hmj as the vehicle of Hindi poetry* but it is not natural for anyone 
to write prose in one dialect and vense in another. \Vhile delighting 
in Avadhi, which has nearly gone, and Braj w'kicK is going, we may 
give a welcome to the h-Jiaj-i which has come to take their place. 

T. Grahame Bailey, 


THE Aa.\liIC ETAXD.VBDS OF TIPU SAHtB 
The interest of these standards is not yet cs^bausted. In a recent 
letter Mr* C* A, Storey writes that further reacarcb has led liim to give 
up his former opinion (which 1 quoted in the jBu££i^mT ^*^01, If* Pt. 111, 
p. 550), and he now hokla that not the spiritual birth but the actual 
birth of !Mubamniad Sahib was intended. " Tipu^s cm," be adds, 
consisted of solar years. 1,215 of these are enough to take one back 
to Mubammad's birth or rather to the year A.D* 572 In which Tipu 
aecma to have supposed that Mulianimad was bom," The double 
peculiarity of the era is noteworthy* Solar years are used instead of 
lunar, and the cm dates not from the hijrs, but from Muhammad 
Sahib’s birth. 


T* G3^,\hame Bailey. 
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Profosor T, W* Rhys Davids 

On 20th JflniiflTy* died one knoiv^n iit tho School of 

Orieotal Studies both for her work in Pali and her personal charm, 
Mrs. Rode; and on 37th December of the same year died 
Professor Rhys Davids, not only a great Oriental scholar, but a man 
who deserv'ed the ^titude of the School as an earnest advocate of 
its foundation and as an unwearied promoter of themes for the 
wise direction of its efforts. 

Professor Rhys Davids was born on 12t!i May, 1813, at Colchealet» 
Hifi father was a leading ('ongregationaL iPinLiter,^ and he showed in 
his book, AnnaU of Emrigeiical Aoiirow/orHnfy in Essejc, that gift of 
patient enthusiasm, illuminating wdiat wwlJ otherw^ise be dry details, 
which Was a lending cfiaracteristic of his son. 

Professor Rhya Davids w'as at school at Brighton, and gave up 
a good opening in the legal profesaion to go to the University of Breslau, 
w here he learnt Eknskrit under Professor Stenzler, to w horn, in 1880, he 
dedicated his BiiddhUt Birth Stories. At Breslau he learnt to value the 
German system of training students by research almost from the 
beginning of their study \ whereas the system of the older English 
univeisities makes research the crown and rew'ard of |>atient and 
thorough pre|>aratic)n. Each system lias Its merits and drawbacks ; 
the training of Breslau prepared Professor Rhys Davids for that 
noble pioneer w'ork in which the best are of necessity alw'ays 
beginners. In lStj4 he entered the Ceylon Civil Sendee ; and as 
Sanskrit had made Tamil and Slinhalese easy to him, he was able 
to understand the natives anri their view's. Tho [iroduction, as 
evidence in a trial, of a Pati sacred text that no one present 
could read led to the work of hia life by making him resolve 
to master the uiiknow'n language. Pali was, however^ not entirelv 
unknown to the world. its study by Europeans began, as 
Professor Rhys Davids said later (in hjs contribution to the 
Presidential Address to the Philological Society in 1875, pp, t>0-79), 
with an Essai but le Pali ”, 182(j, by Eugene Ruriiouf & Pro¬ 
fessor Laasen, and was carried on by Turnour in his etiition of the 
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(of whicli only Voi. I was publbthcN:]:), 1837 —a work which 
Profeiisor RhvB Davids called “ the foundatioQof all Pali achobrship 
Gogcrly and others had uaeti its docQiiieiits. It. C. Childers, who left 
Ccvbn ia I80i» Imd begiin his Dicttonaty (puhliahed 1872-5). Fausbdll, 
at C^{>peahagell^ had publishetl the Dhammapada in Pali and Latin, 
and was etliting the text of the diitaka. Scholars here and there were 
doing some work, but it was reserved for Professor Rhys Da^dds to 
make Buddhism a liouaebold i.voTd, and to make it not only a valuable 
part of special knowledge, but a iieaessary link in the mental history of 
mankind. In the Hibbcj't IjCchtftJti 1881 (p. 187), Prof&jsor Rh^’s 
Davids gave a memorable picture of the living monk, Yatramulle 
Utuninse, who came often some distance on foot to use hia last strength 
in teaching his eager Ruropean pupil the Pali lungiinge, end in seeking, 
not in vain^ to inspire him with a love of Buddhist ide^ and iieal for 
making them known to the world. There was an indeiieribable 
attraction about him, a simplicity, a high-niindet.lness, that filled me 
with reverence." Rhys Davids often spoke of him as “ the heat man 
1 ever knew' In 1877 a difference with the authorities on a question 
concerning native rights Jed him to resign his jxiat in tlie Ceylon 
C?ivil Service. He returned to Kngtaml and, entering the ^Middle Temple, 
read for the Bar, but never practised. His legal training was, how'ever, 
not wMisted ; it had tauglit him to weigh evidence and to suspend 
judgment in the difhcult questions of scholarship. A friend says of 
him at this time : He w'os then vigorous both in body and mind, 
sitting up very late at night working and playing tennis in the Temple 
garden in the afternoon. Ho knew everybody and was a charmi ng 
companion, witty, humorous, ami nxist kind. It wna the same at the 
club : 1 used to dine with him almost every' night, and the party w'Bfl not 
complete w'ithout him." 

Vigorous he iloiibtli^ was, but it took some years to recover 
morally from the enmity that upset his career and physically from 
the malaria left by the climate of Ceylon, and he often had to w'ork 
through much pnain. 

in the Ilibbert Lec/ures, 1881, he wart able to announce the founding 
of the Pali Text Society, of which the first committee contained the 
honoured names of Profeaaor Fausholl, Dr, Oldcnherg, Dr, Morris, 
and M. Senart, with himself as chairman. With hb usual practical 
genius, he had reckoned that in so many voluim^ of a certain size 
and type the sacred texts could be published ; and his pow'er of seeing 
quite clearly what he aimed at brought both workem and money in 
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unfniliog support for forty ycRR, in which time, after carrying out the 
original plan, he waa able to enlarge the sphere of publication. A 
friend remarks his genius for finance aiwl his |>ower of interestlog 
rich people. This came from the olearuess of his aims, which showed 
givers that their money would not he wasted, and also from the 
instinctive sense that he himacH shrank from no sacriHco for the things 
for which he asked the help of others. lie had now definitely given 
himself to Oriental work. In Iflfiid (till lW-1) he became Professor of 
Pali in University College, fjondoii^an hnnorar^' post; and soon 
nftcrw'ards, as Secretary and Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1885 to ISO-l), he had full scope for bis energies ; he filled the Society 
w'ith new life, gave freshness to its dehatesT and a purpose to ita eneigies. 
Under his auspices it pnblLshed its series of Translations and of 
Monographs, and shared in the planning of the Indian Text Scries. 
His labours were added to by his share in founding the British 
Academy. At the same time his own scholarly w^ork was 
continue<l. He Had already publbhed, besides several papers, his 
nianual cm Bifddhhmt 18T8, Buddhist Birth fitSieg, 1880, Buddhigl 
Sultas (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi) ; and in 1881 he published in 
the same scries three volumes of UiiiHyo Teitg w^ith the collaboration 
of Professor Oldenbei^. His friendship wdth the latter began with an 
act of generosity. Professor Oldenberg came to consult him about 
an edition of the DlpavamM he was wishing to make^ and 
Professor Rhys Da^uds at once handed over to him all the material 
he hi^d hiuLself amas.-^ed for the same pur|>03e. In The Qtu-Mions of 
Kht{f MHindu (S.B.E,, 1890^) lie tran^ilated a text which was, in his 
estiniation, the masterfUece uf Indian prose and (as a book of 
apologetic controversy) " the be=st in point of style that had then 
been w'ritten in any country.” He edited with Dr. J. E. Carpenter 
the Dighfl-Xikaya, i and ii (1890-1911), with the first volume of its 
commentary, the Snmangala VLlasint (18&G). 

He had in the Asiatic Society an invaluable helper in Miss C. 
HughesT the Assistant Secretary (Mrs. W. Fra^e^), w^ho succeeded him 
in 1901 as Secretary ; and he had loyal support and co-operation from 
many distinguished scholars and friends * yet the toils ho had imder- 
taken might well have overwhelmed him if it had not been that in 1891 
Kis pow'er was doubled by his marriage with Caroline Augusta Foley, 
whose largeness of heart and brain and highly disci]i1incfl intellect 
made her a fit partner in so full a life. Three children were bom to 
them ; two daughters and a son, Arthur, w'hose brilliant promise 
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^ Captain of Eton and as a fighter of dlstmction in the Air Forte met 
in 191 7 its fulfilment in the noble sacrifice of his young life. Jfrft. Rhys 
Davids^ great labours in the fidd of Buddhist Psychology and Fthi^, 
which she made her own, did not binder her helping her Imsliand in 
nil deijartments of his wort, especially the Pali Text Society ; and all 
hernwa work in like manner bears the impress of their united minds. 

Their marriage \^aa soon followed hy hia journey to .America, 
18&^i-5, to give lecturer, which were ]>ub!ishe<i under the title 
Biuldhtim: Its History and Idii^rfituTe (Xew York, 1S96), A juumey to 
India, in 1S99, gave him the delight not only of iriaiting the scenes of 
Bnddha a life, but of getting into touch with those who by aiitlioritv, 
high position, or intellect could help in his chctishe^I jscheme of bringing 
the mental force of India to bear on its own history. As usual, he had 
a definite aim, the publishing of texts which throw light on Indian 
history; but, though he brought the plan into Ixring, he left its carrying 
out in other hands. The immediate result of the journey w as 
India, wTittcn “ from the point of view^ not eo much of the Brahmin 
ns of the Rajput.with evidence collected, a good deal of it, for the 
first time and necessarily imperfect, yet so auggastive and light’ 
bringing that if the advocates of Rmhmanic views refuse to weigh it, 
‘‘ there is but one course open, and that is to declare war, always with 
the deepest respect for those who hold them, against such views. 
They are not compatible with historical methods.'’' 

To h\s books must be added many pai)ers in the Jourml of the Rm/d 
Aahtie Socieit/, and thotie read before Oriental Cdngresses anti other 
meetings. As another paper in this number of the Bdietm deals vrith 
the result of his w'ork, no attempt has be^-n made here to describe or 
discuss any of hLs wTitings, fascinating as the theme would be. 

The Hibbert lisrturc^ and the American lectures show' bis gift os a 
lecturer, of making knowledge clear and delightful, and of rising to 
high powera of thought and moral dignity, and of carrying his heaTcrs 
with him in a quickened life. I went, never having hearil of Pali 
before, and went away almost persuaded to take up the study of 
Pali at once " said one who was by no means dispos^ to lltrten to 
lectures gladly. 

A great change in his life followed in 1904 on his appointment as 
Professor of Comparative Religion in the \lctoria UniveT??ity, 
Manejnster, and he lectured on almost the wJiole fidd of the history 
of religion. In 1906 Buddhisnt. expressed concisely some of the 
results to which he held most firmly in Buddhist thought. In lyiO 
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and 1^121 he eonipictedp with the help of Mr^. Rhys Davidfl, the trans¬ 
lation oi Thi^ DtahT^tf^ of ffte ^ijdj(/M*(l)igha'Nik\vB) in the Seurred 
BiHtks of tfie BitddhUf^t of which he had publLsherl the first volume Id 
1899, It was largely due to his uiisellish actlvitiei that some of his 
ripest scholarship now sees the lights not in any single w'ork but 
scattered through the volumes of /liightigs’ Etw^o^irrdia nf itebgioH 
and Ethics. He kept in touch w'ith J^ondon by freciuent and fatiguing 
visits'? to do hia tluty ns President of the India Society anti .^lemher of 
the Council of the l^ritiah Academy. 

In 1915 he resigned his chair, and settled at Chipstead^ in Snrrejj 
w'here he Jived a quiet scholar’s life, auffering nineh pain, but working 
through it; and not, till near the end, giving up the games that had been 
his refreshment for so long and the quiet intercourae with fricn<ls in 
w^hich the tlow' of liis kindly humoitr and the fiame of his enthustasin 
had lost nothing of their strength. 

He wrote reviei,vfl for the Manchester Guttrdiart^ and it would bo 
hapjiy if some of these could collected ; bat the great work of his 
last years, with the help of Dr. \\\ Steele, waa the final Riranging of 
the material for the new Pali Dictionary. He lived to see nearly half 
the w'ork issued, when hypostatic pneumonia, after tw'o da}'B' sufferiug, 
ende<I in a peaceful death on the 27th Dccemberi 1922. 

There was never anything ofheial or conventional in his dealings, 
and w'hile he was working hard in the interesta of scholamhip he w^aa 
not leiiS interested in caring for all who had wdiat he considered leas 
than R fair chance in life — w^hether they were working men, or women 
suffering disabilities political or educational—he wishetl alt to have 
their best possible devt-lopment, and never failed to do his owtt, part in 
giving it to them. He had a remarkable gift of sympathy. He could 
express himself vigorously, hut would enter eagerly into the |}erhnj>s 
limited views of an objector, or even the report«l views of a friend 
of the objector, amJ would trent tiiem with a gentle courtesy not 
unmixed with humour. He could not be hard on any opinion where 
he felt the human being behind it, hut his sympathetic understanding 
did not affect hia ow^n judgment. As was said of him, he has the 
heart of a mountaineer,” undauntedly purstdng hia own course over 
all obstacles. ** ^Ve work that others may do belter tlian we W'Os 
his thought from the time when he proiswl ^'hildeia’ Pali Dictionary, 
saying it was sure to be superscilcil (” for it was the foundation of the 
aubsecpicnt work , . . which haa reiniereti it inadequate to hk 
utterance about the new' Pali Dictionary in which lik high sell- 
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^^acing 8])irit Vi'orki; to practiral ends when he propos^^ not to wait 
iot perfection, but to publish it aa rapidly as possible, so as to preserv e 
the proceeds of the sale of the first edition for the eventual issue of a 
second edition “ which shall come neArer to our ideals of what a 
Pali dictioimiy should be”. This was always his idea, that we 
should give our best to enable otheis to pawi beyond us. 

In his sharing his knowledge with his pupik and sul^ordinating hia 
own part in order to give value to their efforts be resembled another 
great English scholar, Professor Cowell; and the sloka in which 
Professor Cowell summwi Ills lifea work would he true of Pro* 
feasor Pin's Davids also :— 

Gumr vicisvah saralo yatha girau 
A-seT.ntah panthajanena tiathati | 

A aram sa jiryen navasisyaBapi^rito 
Vrtah svataiilrair ’V'itapair vafo yatha JJ * 

He gave help freely both to individimbs and to causes, and started 
the great works which cost ao much, giving unsparingly of his own 
strength and time and effort, Act his disintoieatedncss sprang from 
no unworldly indifference to wealth. He well Kticw what it meant in 
freedom and opportunity, and alwaya ad^’oeated earnestly that 
scholars should not be expeetefl to work for nothing, but should 
receive the due reward of their labour?. Of all pleasures that give 
health to body or mind (excepting, perhaps, such aa involved death 
to creatures) he hruj keen appreciation, though he could do without 
them. He played golf, tennis, and billiards, and enjoyed social intot^ 
course, of which he w as the life. 

Knowledge for him was not merely an accumulation of facts or 
of theories, but a living bond of union with the living, and a bringing 
back to consciousness the long fibres of life through which, though 
unrecognized by us, the past still ,?peaks. For that reason it wag 
never an effort to give up a theory or correct the statement of a fact. 
Wliat he desired was the true living voice of all ages. ** For,” he said 
" that knowledge of w hat man has been in distant times, in far-off 
lands, under the inffuence of ideas w'hich at first sight seem to us so 
strange, will strengthen within us that reverence, sympathy, and 
love which must follow' on a realkation of the mysterious complexity 

^ TrtiluJstcd bjr Prortaartr 

^Higb QD bU rwlc. tbe tonely MbolKr Aandt, 

A fDDunUiu pinif thst Bpmda ao ehetoring ahide ■ 
lUtiicr grow old mnkl fre^ Btiuknt huida, ' 

A banysa wilh ita luitiTB cotomuMlflL" 
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of beiiip, past, prescDt, and to come, that is wrapjicd up in every 
human That reverence, flympath)% and love was the centre of 

hiR being anti the Inspiration of \ih work. 

Ho was the proper friend-making, everywhere frieiid-findiug bou! ; 
Fit for the sunshine, so it foUoAve<i him J 
A happy tempered bridger of the best out of the worst.’'* 

C, M.\rv Riiimxcj. 


T. W. Rhys LUvu>s : The Scholar 

Professor T* ^\\ Rhys Davkhi' career as a Pali scholar may he 
studied under the three heads of PhRology, Truiislation, and History, 

Hiis waitings on the Inscriptions of Ceylon {JHAS. 1875), ttie 
JnciVn/ Coins onJ Meuttures of (1077), and his paper on Pali 

and Sinhalese to the Philoiogical Society (1875) anuouncetl the coming 
of a scholar, vrell eq^uipped with the nrscessary training for research 
involving much lalwur and examination of minute details. Tlie work 
of the Pali Text Society, wdilch he founde^i on the lines of the Karly 
English Text Society, Ls a monument of his scholarshiji and 
philological attalnmenta. With cliaracterlstic foresight he had realizcil 
that critical editions of texts were needed if he was to succeed in 
convincing the \Veat tliat tKe Buddiiist movement w'os as mstructive 
a study as Christianity in the history of religious thought. They w-ould, 
moreover, form a basis for further study and progress in the inter¬ 
pretation of Buddiusm. In this undertaking he displayed great powera 
of organization and a tremendous capacity for taking pains. Funds 
were collected and manuscripts acquired on loan or by purchase from 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; the services of editors, Oeeidentai and 
Oriental monks and laymen, men and women^ w'ere enlisted, ami the 
collated texts printed off with unfailing regularity. The result shows 
that during forty years aixty-fonr testa in ninety-four volumes, 
extending over 26,0(X) pages, w'ero issued by the SociEty, True, the 
actual number of editetl works that iiear his name on the title-page 
ia small, and some may have wished that he could have edited more. 
But the extent of his work is to he estimated not only m figures, but 
also by the Influence that he exercised on other editors, for he supplied 
many of them with the necessary mateiiaJs and advice- Thus it may be 
said that a certain number of the texts which do not hear hb name are 
the outcome of his own editbg, whether his help is explicitly acknow¬ 
ledged or not. His owm editions are a model of w'hat edited texts should 
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be. There are at least one or two testa in the Pali Text Society seriea 
that show that thfl etlitor is not familiar with liia te.xt, but has, aa it 
were, mechfliiicatly followe(l the order of the words wHthout much 
attention to punttnation. Sometimes essential phrases and even whole 
fientencea are omitted, and, what is still worse, tlie better reading are 
often to be found in the footnotes—unmistakable evidence of the 
etlJtor fi incompetence. Rhys IMvids was far too conscientious a scholar 
to edit hLs texts in tins way. His method was this : The various 
readings are selected with judicious care, references to parallel passages 
are registered in footnotes, and main words and expressions collecte^i in 
indices. And the completetl text beans witness that he has digested, 
or ot least has done his best to digest, the aubject-mattcr. And he 
never fails to discuas Honiewhcre or other the various rare forms and 
phrases and doubtful passages that he has met with. ExceUent na 
would midouhtedlj have been hie work if he had edited more of the 
texts than he has actually done, it was well that he did not, Hia 
philological training and orgaiibing ijowers were wanted for another 
big Undertaking. 

Childers had rcalked the importance of compiling a dictionary 
for the proper study of the texts that were being issued by Fausbdll 
and a few others. His Pali Dictionary, a monument of learning and 
wholarship, was completed in 1875. Rhys Davids welcomed it as 
“ the most valuable contribution that had yet been made to the study 
of that language, but it vras the indispensable means by wdiich further 
progress could be made. Ijtke Wilson's {Sanskrit Dietionarj^), it was 
sure to be superseded, for it mrtdc possible that rapid advance in the 
publication of Pali texts which has been the most marketl feature in 
Oriental studies since its appearance His owm undertaking of the 
Pali Text Society is jurool of the progress that has been ina<ie in the 
publication of texts. And in the spirit of progress he, too, realixed that 
a dictionary more comprehensive than Childers's was needed to do 
justice to the newly published texts. He had made an Lmmensc store 
of new material, and formed a scheme of co-operation on international 
lines. The war put an end to the scheme, and, after " many cruel 
re buds and disappointments ”, Rhys Davids, assisted by Dr, Stedo, 
brought out the firet instalment in 1&21. The amonnt of labour that 
Rhys Davids must have l>e!Stowed oq the work can only be realised 
by those who know what it is to find adequate English terms and 
expressions for many of the elusive Buddhist words. The best criticism 
IS offered by Rhys Davids himself: "This work k essentiaUy 
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jirelimiuiirw There va a large luiinbef of words of which we ilo not know 
the derivation. Inhere Ls a still larger number of wbieh the derivation 
does not give the meaning, but rather the reverse. It is so in every 
living language. W'ho could guess, from the derivation, the com* 
plicate<i meaning of such words as conscience , cmotioii , 

' disposition ' ? The derivation wcmld be as likely to mislead as to 
guide, \S'e liave mnde much progress. No one needs now to use the 
one Knglisb word ‘ desire ’ as a translation of sixteen distinct Pali 
words not one of which means precisely desire. Yet thb was done in 
voL X of the Smrfd of the East, by Max ^fuller and Faiisboll 

The same argument applies to as many concrete words as. abstract 
ones. Here, again, we efaim to liave made much ads'ance. It is 
comforting to be assured of the progresd and advance made, and tbe 
editfjrs will earn the gratitude of every student, to whom the Dictionary 
will be a boon. Those words which are left unsolved will continue to 
defy solution for some time to come, when \vc conaitler that two such 
scholars as the present editors have done their best to solve them. 

The treaaiiTca of thought buried in these old Pali text'i would be of 
no avail without adequate translations. Fron\ the outset Hhy» Davids 
was busy nonhing trau.slatione. His aim was to educate the fnibllc., 
os well as to convince the scholar^ He possessed tbe gift of producing 
wcholarly translations in an attractive form. He infused the glow of 
life into the dry bones of Huddhbit studies* He never overloaded his 
translations with aiiperfluous notes. Ho ulwaVi^ captured the reader a 
interest, if not his opinion. Tliese merits were diseemed in his earliest 
translation, Btuldhtui Jiirih Stortei (18611). in which he apfiealed to the 
general public by his treatment of suck interesting topics as the 
migration of the Buddhist stories to the West, tbe origin of 
fables, and the various problems connected with the original text. 
The same methwl was applied in his of MiUnda (1890-4}, 

which, besides being an excellent tran.'slalbn, added much to onr 
knowledge on siich imints as the date and authorship of the test, its 
value as a work of art, and the identity of ifilinda anti Menander. But 
hi? masterpiece w as hU bat w'ork of i ranalation, Th' DlalogtifiA of fhv 
the first volume of whicli was publishc<l in 1899, Here he wm 
at his beat as a symiMthetic exponent of tha various pha^ of Indian 
beliefs. In bis masterly introductions to the Suttas he translated, he 
made ua fattiiliaT with the imiiortance and age of tbe Nikayas, the 
dilTering views of the soul-theory, aud the origin of the caste-system. 
He gave us an insight into the character of each and every type of men 
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under tlie vqw of religion. I^it its not forget^ to his credit^ that such 
Vftned an(J comixH^nt infonniition waji given at u time when schokra 
held not very clear notions on these jwints. In the later volimuti of the 
Dhtlogu^js Rhys Dax-ids had the aaslstanre of his accomplished w ife, 
Theae undertakings—the Pall Text Society and the translations, 
together with the numerous articles in various Oriental Jounials 
w ould have been snlhcient to do credit to any man. Fint Rhys Davids 
has done more! he was a historian, ilia attitude towards liudilhisni 
may dehiied in his own words : The story of Fluddhism was to him 
the story “ of the everyday beliefs and customs of a f*enpk nearly 
rektefl to ourselves just as they were passing through the first staged 
of civiI];:ation ,. . of that interesting ftysteni of religion so nearly allied 
to some of the kttst speculations among ourselves, anil which has 
infliienceii so pow erfully and for so long a tune so great a [lortion of the 
human raec—the system of religion w fiich we now- call Buddhism , . . 
of the only religions movement in the world’s history whieh hears any 
close lesemyance to Christianity Again, “ This Buddhist idea of 
the 7>erfect life has an analogy- most instructive from an historical 
r>omt of view with the ideals of the last pagan tliinkere in Kiirorw 
j>efore the rise of Christianity and of the iiiotlern exponents of what has 
been callefi forwent atheism In this spirit he wrote his IhidtlhUm 
{187S), the succeiifl of which was attested by the issue of the twenty- 
third edition in lOM. His insight enabled him to pro\^d that nirvana 
was not annihilation, but a moral condition, to he reaches! here, in 
t IS world, and in this life ”, a view' which has stood the test of later 
rcseaivh. His and Americtm Lectfir&! fl89G) were written 

even in a more popular style. 

Rhys Davids never lost sight of the eJoiMj rchrtion between the 
rc igion and the literature. In Riuldhism, religion, it may be said, is 
literature, and literature religion. He treateil both in Tinddht^ii fudia 
(J9«3b his best work from the historical point of view, Tlie chapters 
on the introduction of writing into India, the settling of the relative 
ages of the works composing the Canon, the priority of Pali over 
p ansknt, arc models of dear exposition and Logical thinking. Tho.se on 
the Brahman position, animhim, and the Buddhtst kin^ show the 
i^adth of his outlook and the dei>th of his insight. HLs maturest 
\iewe on the religion are given in Earhf Bvddftmn (1008). 

Pe Maitnc Ti.v. 
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HDjji Abdul Majid Bchhah 

It m witli jiirofoimd regrtt^tbat have report the untimely 
(lejith of Hajji Afxhil Mttjiil Belj^bah. wlio in hor^[>ttjd on 

2:5rLl June, 1923. 

Tlie Hajji, as he was iinircnimlly hnowii, was essentially a lovable 
nniii, anti there are Englishmen nil over the East tvho will feel they 
have ln«t a ilcar frientl in him. The Hajji belongetl to a respecrtahlc 
family of Ka^iniain, who for two or three generationsi hati home the 
Curious snriiame of Belshah. He first came to Knglaml as a dealer 
in caTj>etft and iiklSSi,, anti with his business he coiiibiiietl the teaching 
t)f Arabic, prttpanng many yoniig oflicers Ft>r tlitir niter[jreteifshi|t 
examinations. Tlie Hajji, though not a proftjuiiil Hcholar, had a gcwl 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian, and a tiecidetl gift for miiwirtiTig 
the s|jokeji language. His notituis of grammar were^ practkal rather 
than theoretical ; anil though lie was not venseii in ^luslem literature, 
he hatl a rare Jhir for picking up valuable manuscripts, and many 
a precious irenaure of Anibic and Persian llternture or caligm|ihy ttwo 
tlieir inclusion in Etiglish public or private libraries to tfie Hajjj's 
skill as a collector* PerhuiJs the most notoble event in bb life wua 
Ilia journey to Mekka in cora[>aiiy with Major Wit veil—hi wdiose 
charming liook, A J/rx/crii Pityrim iit J/cctvi. nmny references are 
matle to the Hajji untier the pseudonym of .Alxiul VValild. 

When in August, 1914, w'ar was rieclarcd, the Hajji came to me in 
the War Dfhce anti offercii hia acriices in the IntelUgeiiee Department. 
He also got himself natiiraliKwl as a British siilijtrct. Down to the end 
of 191G he worked in my ollice, and was very ueeful in the ccnfiorlng 
of Arabic anti Persian letters. It is in my view a mutter of regret that 
his familiarity wdth the Xeur and [Midrlle East was not made use of. 
As e;'#nte have since shown, he had very valuable suggestions to offer. 
Hut it was in Connexion with the illustrated jio[)er called 
w'hieh aiipe.aretj twice a month, that the Hajji was most useful. The 
captions lietieath the pictures in the earliest numl>ers w'cre repro¬ 
duced in photo-lithography, and as the topical jllnstratious were 
often slow' in coming in, the captious bad to be translated into Arabic, 
PcrHian, and Turkish at very short notice, and then to be w'ritten out 
in a clear band. The Hajji was untiring in iiia execution of this 
arduous task. 

W'lieu the School of OrientAl Studies was opened in February, 
1917, the Hajji joined the staff and W'orketl regularly till withm two 
days of his death. 
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He had a great ftiud of anecdote, and enjoyed nothing so much an 
a joke at his own expense. 

He marriet.] in 1921) and leaven a widow and two children. He 
was buried in Brookwooil j^foslem Cemetery and his wreath-covered 
coffin was followed by Moslems, Christians, and Hindus. 
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\ BU 'All NliiIjflinTnatl b, *Ali b* al-Hasan b. MuqlaJit better 
known as I bn Miicjlak, was born in Baghdad in a*k. 27:2 
{I. It lias been said that " the details of the ckiidhood of 

great men are apt to be petty and cloying " ; the bktorians have not 
provided an opportunity of judging of the truth of this generalmition 
in hen cose, for their notices only begin when he bad already set about 
earning a livelihood. He worked in one of the diicam or administrative 
departments on a salary of sis dinars mensem {Fai;h., 318).“ 
Fortune favoured him, and while 3 'et very j'^oung he came to enjoy 
intimacy v\ith and a share in the counsels of Ibnu'l-Furat during the 
first term of his wadrate, which extended from 29G, the year following 
the accession of the Khalifah al-Muqtadir, to 299. He had a turn for 
eomi>oaition both in prose and verse, and well illustrated the Arab 
adage : “ the pen is one of the two tongues ** {al^^Iqdyi^i’Fafid, ii, 
153, Cairo, Specimens of his I'erses will bo giv-en later ; 

Ibn Miskawayh quotes his prose^account of the circumstances in 
which news of the murder in 296 of Md. b. Dil'ud b. al-Jarrah, after 
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he had been enticed from the place where he had concealed hiniself 
when hia intrigue on behalf of IbonU-Mu^taisa miscarried, was 
secretly communicated to Ibnu’l-FiirAt; he there states that on this 
occasion he a com[>aoion of the wazirit privacy {TU., 

From the account in the Jaat^mentioned work of the closing 
scene of al->luktafl s reign (r, 339-%) some knowledge U acquired 
of certain ^jcrsonw, hia friendship with or animcaity towards whom 
influenced the major portion of his almost melodraniatio career. 
When tliis khalifah lav dying bU warir, a|-^Abb^ b. al-^asan, looked 
round for one whom he might propose for the auccesrion. He 
separately constilled three of his four 'a^hahn’d-daitamn-s^ ministry 
of many talcntaj but also of some incongniitiea, for they w'ere^ or 
became during the subsequent influrfECtion, divided amongst tlaem- 
selves. Of these McL b. Dn'ud miggcgtcd the name of 'Abdu’Hah 
b. al-Jfu tAZz ; Ibnu^I-Furat, after much reluctance to taking part 
in these deHberation5, named Ja‘far b. abMu'tadid on the ground 
that hia general inexperience would be an advantage; while 
Ali b. isa contented himself with stipidating that a religiously minded 
man should be apijointed^ The \va 2 ir Inelincfi to the view' of 
Ibnu J'h urat, though he had at first protested against him on the 
score of his youthfuineag, and obt^ned the eupieme sanction in 
favour of JaTar, w-ho, at the tender age of 13 yearw, in due course 
«ucc«ded, taking as his taquh or familiar name the designation 
al-.Muqtfldir bi'l-lab. 

The w'lwir apiwirently vciy early realized that hia apprehensions 
oa the score of al-JIuqtadir's youtlifulnesa were justified, and intrigued 
against him, until in 395 he himself w-aa murdered by ubHiiaayn b* 
Hamdaii, likewise scheming for the deposition of the khalifah, but in 
favour of a diflereiit candidate, I!>nul-Mu'tazz, the choice of Md, b. 
fJii'Qd. This new claimant had considerable,as also influential, support, 
and was actually procbinml khalifah, with the laqab of al-Mtirtada 
hi'Mah, by his partisans, from among Tvhom he proceeded to appoint 
his officials ; Md. b. Da'ud was declared wazir; *AH L ‘Isa and 
ild. b. ^4bduu, the fourth member rjf the last nuiiistnr-, W'cre given 
portfolios. Ibnu^l-Furat had held aloof, and had gone into hiding, 
w hence he had to be fetched when al-Muqtadir later offered lum the 
premiership. Of the militan- leaders, .Munis abMii^fFar and a few 
others mlHcd what strength they could against the usurj>er and his 
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followers, who being aebied with fear scattered without an cngageinent. 
‘All b. ^Isa and llfL b. ‘Abdiiii were forced otit of their place of con- 
cealincntj and brought tit the capital, being exjioscd to rough handling 
from the pi>pulacc on the way ; through the generous metliatioQ 
of Ibon’i-Fiiratt now the warir^ they eacaped the extreme penalty 
of the law mct«d out to a number of the insurgents ; Mil w'as banished 
to Wiiait {TU*, uT-Crfi). 

For three years and eight months Thnul-Furat remained in office, 
when by a sudden rcverbal of fortune he was cast into prison and 
bis home destituted in 213^. Ibn iluqlah was one of his associates 
who theren]>on went into hiding, where he stayed during the 
fort unately brief w azirates of Ibn Khai:|an and I bn Thawabali. By 
3 tXl state-affairs had become badly disorganized, and al-Miiqtadir 
consulted )Iunis al-^fu7Jidar regarding the reinstatement of Ibnul- 
Furat whom the khalifah had rescued from Ibn Khaf^an’s barbarous 
treatment {Td.^ 84), and restored to favour. .Mfmis, still siuarting 
under Ibnu'l-Furat^s reaentnient at his dealings with Bubkari, then 
governor of FaK (Tt/,, 77-9^ represented that the recall of one who 
had been dismissed but a few months before could only leave an 
impression of the Uialifah^e venality, and recommended instead 
the " reliable, upright^ and religious " Mil b. ‘I&a (TV., 89), now in 
quiet retirement in Mecca. The latter came into office in 51)1 > 
and extended his protection to Ibn Miiqlah, permitting him to livn at 
home in Baghdad, no act of grace ivhich Ibiiud-Furat was pleased 
to acknowledge (TU^f 113), 

The age was not prolific in great statesmen. From among the 
frequently changing wazirs ‘AH b, ‘Isii and ThnuM-Furat stand out 
prc'cm'mcnt, and it was fitliug that on the deposition and arrest of 
the former in 304 the latter uhouhl have been called on to succeed 
him. He soon raised his benchniao Ibn Muqbh to secretarial rank. 
** But the devU set them at variance, and each distrusted the other," 
is how al-Fakhn gloses over a particularly human dLsseDsion {tKc., 318), 
and is less than fair, it would seem, to one of the parties. Un¬ 
mindful of his patron^K favour, Ibn Muqiah took umbrage at a certain 
ap]iointment he made, and lent his ear to the crafty designs of 
Nasr aUHajib and Ibiiu'l-IJawan, now grown disafeeted by reason 
of the wazir’fl settlement with I bo Abl’a-Suj 116), and who to 

further their own ulterior end of injuring Ibnu'bFurat urged the 
ambitious youth to make a bid for the premiership. The w'ozir Is 
reputed for his miinihcence ; his action on this occasion was an earnest 
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of his magnaiiiiiiity* When Ilia nephew brought to hia hearing the 
rumour of his secession he ejtclaiiued : " Were I to doubt 

Abu *Ali b. Muqifth after jMitrojiiiing and promoting him, I would 
doubt you or niine own son/* Even when the nimout had verified 
itself as a bitter fact he made a considerate effort to turn him back 
from his con^, but Ibn Muqkh was recalcitrant, and fearing reprisaia 
resorted to Xosr for aid in prosecuting his now serious purijose iTU. 
120-1 : 1. Atk, viii, 102 

Tlie breach with Ibnu*I-l"nrat must have widened when Hamid 
b. ah'Abbas, taking advantage of the fomier^a inability to meet the 
expenses of the cavalry from a depleted exchequer, and refusing 
to pay into it for the purpose a sum from the Hnr|>lus revenue of 
Wasit, munaged to supplant him as waxir in 3(MJ. Hamid proved 
unfit for the burden of office. Jlmu’l-HawSri, who had evidently 
recommended his candidature to the khulifab, thereupon advised 
the waair to ask that 'Ali b. *Jsa be released and allowed to tafee 
charge of the departments of the ndmiftiatration. The wa^ir's reciucst 
for the services of ‘All provides here a humorous intcrJuiic, the wbile 
It shows hiA lack of finer sensibility. The khalifa b replied to hi$ 
mjuest: " I do not think that 'Alt b. 'Isd would favourably consider 
It, nor consent to follow alter he had been followed and cJiief in rank,” 
M hereupon Hamid remarked in preaenL-e of the fjcoplc : " Why should 
he not give a favourable answer ? A Mitl h like a tailor, who sews now 
a robe worth a thousand dinars, now one for ten dirhams.” Whereat 
the i^ple laughed. -All did accept the ta:^k, and was a controlling 
mfiuenee during hia waxirate [TU.. 126-9), ibn Mnqlah sought and 
wou Hamid’tj favour, only to lose it when the latter in hia persistent 
prosecution of his purpose ol humiliating Tbiml-Furat desired him to 
confront him with the charge of having misappropriated certain 
trust inonev, in abuse of the powem of office. But be would only 
consent to framing the charge in writing, and thereby incurred the 
premier^ displeasure (TU., 13o). During tbb wariratc, however, 
he administered the ffawad on behalf of ',4li b. ‘lea. 


When his erstwhile patron assumed hk third term of the premier¬ 
ship in 311, Ibn Muqlah did not go into hiding, but vainly sought an 
inte^iew with him. Hie friendship with Ibnul Hawarf, whom the 
wajur at firat treated with marked favour before issuing the order of 
^ semure. ^loa^^ved him from arrest during the short time that the 
latter waa free {rC ., 172). A fine was imposed on him (ib„ 202), 
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From his place of confinement he wrote to his friend ZanjI, formerly 
Hamid’s katib^ who from fear of the resentment of his present 8u[)erior, 
the wazir, was deliberately holding aloof from the unhappy captive 
at this juncture ; the letter contained these lines of his own 
composing: — 

Think you missives hamuli twixt friends. 

Or is it, pray, that pa|)er’8 grown too dear ? 

Well you might have asked me of my plight. 

Since mishap dire and sudden on me is fallen! 

Thy friend is he who cares for thee in any woe, 

— All the world’s a friend in weal. 

If not a friend, suppose thyself my foe, 

— Sure, foes I've known to pity foes. {Fakh., 319.) 

They were presumably the same lines of whose merit Ibn MUkawayh 
speaks disparagingly {TU.j 202). He also wrote a letter to Ibnu’l- 
Furat reminding him of his past sei^ices, and seeking to incline him 
towards him, and enclosed it in the letter to ZanjI, and asked him to 
forward it. Ibnul-Furat on receipt of it remitted the balance of 
the sum in which he had been mulcted — according to al-Fakhri 
(loc. cit.) he was obliged to \my a hundred thousand dinars, which 
amount his wife, a lady of great meahs, found for him ; he also 
released him, “ a president and proofe of his clcmencie.” Ap(>arentiy 
he deemed it ex|>edient to have one of such “ nimble stratagem ” at 
a distance from Baghdad, for he was living under sur\'eillance in 
Shiraz when news reached him in 312 of Ibnu’l-Furat’s arrest, and 
with it the termination of his third tenure of office. The new premier, 
al-Kliaqanl, ameliorated the circumstances of his exile, and permitted 
him to go to Ahwaz ; later at the intercession of a number of persons 
he allowed him to return to Baghdad {TU., 239-41). He appears to 
have continued without office until 315, when ‘All b. ‘Isa, w’ho the 
year before had entered on another term of the wazirate, appointed 
him to one of the bureaus of landed estates. 

His public service, though not unbroken, had been of sufficient 
duration and adequate note to entitle him to consideration as a possible 
candidate for the premiership. His opportunity was now not long 
delayed, for ‘AH b. ‘Isa, whose gravest defect is said to have been 
that often he “ could not sec the wood for the trees ” {Fakh,. 315), 
observing the increasing burden of expenditure on the troops and the 
shortage of revenue, and finding that Nasr al-Hajib, resenting his 
leanings towards his opponent Munis al-Mu^ffar, was turned against 
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him. besought al-Miiqtadir in 316 to rcUeve him of his office on the 
pica of advancing years and infirmity. On the advice of .MOnis the 
khalifah did not at once consent to this. Ibn MuqUh now saw 
reason for renewing his efforts, and looked to Xa.sr to promote his 
candidature. Ilia chances became favourable only by contrast with 
the serious objections to his competitors. Al-Muqtadir took counsel 
of Munis, who stated that tliree names had been mooted in this con¬ 
nexion ; MQnis expressed himself as of opinion that the selection of 
al-ha^I^ b. Ja far b. al-Furat would be inadvisable I)ecausc of his kin¬ 
ship with the late wazir, whose family had so recently and so sorely 
been afflicted by the khalifah, and would be tantamount therefore to 
investing an enemy vnth power ; that the choice of Ibn .Muqlah would 
be iII-advLsed by rea.son of his youth ami inexperience, whereas the 
weal of the realm required a senior of repute and merit; while 
.Md. b. Khalafs ignorance, so grq® that he could scarce spell his own 
name, and his temerity effectually ruled him out. In the circum¬ 
stances he could propose none other than ‘Ali b. ‘Isa. Al-.Muqtadir 
next took the opinion of Xasr al-Hajib on the three: his friendship 
with .Md. b. Khalaf prejudiced him in his favour; Ibn Muqlah he 
rejected for his lack of experience and capacity, and for that none stood 
in awe of him. But the khalifah could not approve of Md. b. Khalaf 
after what he had heard of him. Ibn Muqlah now j>lied Xasr with 
attentions, and even backed his importunities with presents, till at 
length he spoke on his behalf and urged that he be given a trial. 
The scale was inclined in his favour by the service he had rendered 
in sending one of his own men to Anbar with carrier-pigeons, which 
conveyed to him in Baghdad reports of the movements there of the 
hostile Carmathian force, and this information he had given to Xasr, 
who communicated it to the khalifah. For this Xa^r praised him to 
al-Muqtadir, and said that if he had thus comported himself without 
official status his devotion to his royal master’s interest would be so 
much the keener with it ( TU., 304-6 ; I. Ath., ^^ii, 133). Ills selection 
was doubtless influenced also by the fact that popular opinion was 
for him, and against Md. b. Khalaf. 

It is to his discredit that he supported Xasr in his vengeful allegation 
that the goodly All b. ‘Isa had privily communicated with the 
Carmathian lender (Fi;., .308), and seized on all his wealth and brought 
him to an evil hour. Ills elevation to rank held by Ibnu’l-Furat and 
*Alr calls to mind the savage irony of Hogarth’s engraving. Masquerades 
and Operas, in which the versatile but moderately endowed Wm. Kent 
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is featured over the gateway, having as supporters Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. 

The situation promised well, but was suddenly con^mlsed. A 
rumour gmned ground that al-Muqtadir intended to appoint Harun 
b. Gharib ’Amini’l-’Umara*. MOnis, then absent in Raqqah, sped 
towards the capital on hearing of it; his troops entered the city, took 
ptKsession of the palace, and made the khalifah captive in the 
beginning of 317. Munis proceeded to set up in his place al-Qahir 
bri-lah, with Ibn Muqlah as wazir; ‘Ali b. ‘Isa he liberated from his 
confinement in the palace. The insurrection was short-lived ; when 
al-.Muqtadir returned to power after his two days’ deposition, 
Ibn Muqlah was retained as wazir, but the altered relationships 
threatened his security of tenure. In 318, al-Muqtadir became uneasy 
on account of his friendship with Munis, and taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of the latter, w'honi he distrusted, resorted to 
arrest, the ultima ratio of a despot, and had him seized when he waited 
upon him one day in the palace. He intended to replace him with 
al-^usayn b. al-Qasim. To add to his discomfiture, his house was 
burned by Md. b. Yaqut, a sinister influence in hLs life. Mfinis on 
his return wTote to the khalifah expressing his dislike of his nominee, 
and requesting the restoration of Ibn Muqlah. This naturally incensed 
the khalifah ; he even resolved to have the latter put to death. 
‘All b. ‘Isa intervened on his behalf, and pertinently inquired how 
this intercession of Munis could be interpreted as a crime on the part 
of Ibn Muqlah ; he did not leave off until he had .saved him from his 
extremity, but failed to produce any abatement in his aversion from 
restoring him to office. He refused the post for himself, but nominated 
his brother, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, and Sulayman b. al-Ijlasan, and the 
latter, whose enmity to the fallen wazir was apparently his strongest 
commendation to al-Muqtadir, was chosen {TU., 333). The trans¬ 
action of public affairs, however, was in the hands of ‘All b. ‘Isa, 
and he at Ibn Muqlah’s request conducted the official investigation 
into the late administration. Details are not given, but the w’azir 
inveighed against Ibn Muqlah harshly and contemptuously for wrong¬ 
doing and setting the ruler and his friends at variance; a penalty 
of two hundred thou.sand dinars was fixed by ‘All. His staunch 
friend Munisu'l-Mu/affar again interceded for him wnth al-Muqtadir, 
and secured for him certain concessions {TU., 339). 

The political situation altered very quickly, and the fortunes of 
‘All b. ‘Isa and Mfinis became much impaired in 319. In the course 
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of this year no less than three afjpointmenta to the wa^irate were made. 
The second of these ^vazits took from Ihn Jloqlah his aignatore for 
another two hundred thousand dioilra to be exacted from him, but 
this sum was reduced by a fourth through the kindly ofticea of Harun 
b. Gharib on eoienm condition of his not liolding conimunication with 
iMiinLs, who had fled for safety to Mosid, or with the latter's relatione. 
He la reputed to have stated during hia wazirate in the time of 
ar-RadJ (r. 322-D) that to pay this sum he took gif Lb from jieoplc, and 
with the surplus of twenty thousand dinars purchased estates and 
settled^ thein on the descendonta of ‘All b. Abi J alib [TU,, 3G3). 
Harun’s friendly interest had ita limitations, however. When he 
hoard that al-lliiqtadk purfiosed the reatorafion of I bn iluqlah, 
from fear of his intimacy with ilanis he eoncertod with the wa^ir 
Abu J‘Fath aUFadl b. Ja'far to have him removed to Shlriiz (TU. 
36-S; I.Kh.,loc.cit.). 

The history of this period is one of kaleidoscopic changes in 
officialdom. Long before the close of 320 Munis defeated an insurgent 
army in Motjul, and led his forces against Baghdad. HLs Berber troops, 
apjiarently to his consternation {TU., mi murdered the ajieudthrift 
and w'ily al-Muqtadir. Sending for Md, In abMu^tadid and 
Md. b. abMuktafi* he approached the latter regarding the vacant 
throne. He declined it in favour of the other, his paternal unde, 
the above-mentioned khalifah of two days. al-Qahir. who after oath 
and covenant received the sworn allegiance of ilunb, Yalbaq. 
All b. Yalbaq, and others. Jlujiis next proceeded to suggest ‘AJi b. 'Isa 
for the premiership, makring reference to bis fitness phyaical. pmctical, 
and religious. But others had as little neoi of a chief of this stamp 
as the Revel utioidsts of |)hilo8ophera in Paris. Ydbaq. and in this 
he was aupported by hb son, w as of opinion that the times would not 
brook a man of his character; a more coinplaisaiit nature aud a less 
austere mnrality than his w'ere needed ; he recommended I bn Muqlah^ 
and the appointment of al^Kalwadhani to officiate for him till hb 
smifal. The latter proposals w'ere approved by al-Qahir, and by 
Munis too, for he wrote to him to return with all speed from Shimz 
the eity of lib banishment [TU., 386-7). He reached Baghdad on 
10th Dbu l-Hijjah, the first day of the great Festival of the Sacrifice 
of the year 320. He had prearranged by letter that abOahir 
should await him at a certain time and hour which he deemed 
auapiciot^, for, aa it ajqicars from this and a later incident [inf 
p, *-^7). he was not superior to the common supemitious belief that 
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the stars in their courses guided or controlled the destinies of men. 
In his unfortunate case there were indubitably cross-influences, 
apparent even now in this hour of triumph, for popular felicitations 
became tinged with censure for the lack of a token of courtesy in 
his reception of ‘Ali b. ‘fsa (TU.j 391). 

Political corruption was the eveiy'day life and atmosphere of the 
age, and the new regime was as little salutaiy- as any of its recent 
predecessors. Domestic politics are the story of personal ambitions 
and vengeance, and the maintenance of |> 06 ition by imprisonment 
and exaction. Al-KalwadhanI, for instance, was arrested for reasons 
entirely or mainly {iorsonal to the wazir {TU.t 392); and private 
vengeance was apparently the motive of his seizure of Abu'I-Khattiib, 
nephew of his first patron, Ibnu’l-Furat (Tf/., 399-402). The cunning 
irLsinuations of Abu ‘Abdu’l-lah al-Haridi before each of the two 
pei^ns concerned in turn that Md. b. Khalaf desired the wazirate, 
and that the wazir suspected him of this design, led to an order of 
arrest of the too credulous Md., and greater confusion in the nervous 
wazir’s relationships (39G-7). 

Firm in his confidence in the sup{>ort of his military leaders, 
Muni.s, Yalbaq, and ‘All b. Yalbaq, Ibn Muqlah es|)oused their cau.se 
when they learned that al-Qahir was holding clandestine communica¬ 
tion with Md. b. Yaqiit, a rebel whom Yallmq had reduced to surrender 
at Ahwaz earlier in the year (321), but who haxnng since come to the 
capital had gained the confidence of the khalifuh, and was turning him 
against this confidential l>and. 'All proceeded to attack Md. b. YiiqQt, 
who, however, concealed himself in the city, while his soldiers scattered 
and fled. He then set a close guanl on the royal palace, and so strict 
was the surveillance that even the milk-supply was searched in case 
it might convey a written message. The wazir, Yalbaq, *Ali b. Yalbaq, 
and his kdtib, al-Hosan b. Harun, became party to a covenant with 
Abu ’Ahmad b. al-Muktafi to enthrone him in place of al-Qahir. 
When they re|)ortcd this proceeding to Mdnis he reproved their 
impetuous e.xcess, and advised delay, though entertaining no doubt 
as to the ill-doing of the khalifah. But 'All's assurance that they 
were virtually masters of the situation, al-Qahir being already “ a 
caged bird ”, and his majority in council over the “ greybeards ” 
Milnis and Yalbaq eventually obtained their assent. The conspirators 
had still to secure the person of the khalifah, and for this pur|)Ose 
*Ali must gain admission into the palace. To this end Ibn Muqlah 
wrote a letter to al-Qahir, infamous fur its net of falsehood to be cast 
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over it^ wipieot. He repre^nt^l that neiv 3 had been transmitted in 
two misajir^ brought by carrier-pigeong that the Carniathians had 
reachttj Kufab, and he waa consequently disjiatching ‘,Ur to take the 
field against them, and desired al-Qahir to admit him and speed him 
on his Wfiy„ The khalifah at once wrote expressing appro^Til of his 
action and project, but the wazir in his impatience after a short 
interval, and before receipt of the reply, sent a second of similar import 
to the first. The best kid schemes . . * gang aft aglev," and this 
was of the number of such, for the kbalifahk suspicions were awakened 
} the arrival of the second, and confirmed by the report of aa-Subkurl, 
at that time disnfected towards Yalbaq and his son, whom he aimed 
at replacing {TU., 113-11), conceming ‘Alfa design on Ills pereon. 
Despite the on the palace, abQahir had managed to win over the 
■ ajiyah section of the troops on whom AlQnk and Yalbaq were mainlv 
rdjang, and to whom recently when in Alosul they had given a promise 
of better terms. The khalikb tradeil on thk unfulfilled promise, 
and offered the same amelioration in their terms. Tfaving thus 
gamed them to bis side he summoned them when the waxir a plan was 
now near to completion. ‘Air managed to escape, but shortly after 
was ignomimonsly removed from an oven, where but for an utducla- 
ebance he would have eluded seareli. Ibn Muqkh and al-fjasan, on 
hearing of the miscarriage of their plan, went into biding. Yalbaq 
betook himself to the palace to smot^tb over the matter with al-Qahir, 
)ut was arrested w ith those who accompanietJ Iiim, Alunis excused 
hiniself on the ground of physical inability from attentHug on the 
khnhfali to offer ins " paternal ” counsel, hut the latter pcfskted 
till he went to comply ^v\th the request, only to be imprisoned within 
the lialacc. The clamour of his men for Affinis satL^fied al-Qahir of 
the inadvisability of allowing longer respite to Yalbaq and him, 
Ibn Muqkhk friends of long standing, and to Valbaq's son, and he 
F««nally saw to it that they were done to death with harroudng 
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and sometimes as a woman, he met them and incited them to Nnolence 
against al-Qahir. He bribed an astrologer to inspire Sima with fear 
for his safety, till at length at the head of these two corps he attacked 
the palace, and seized the cruel and pleasure-loWng khalifah, who was 
soon after deprived of his eyesight, and so by the dictate of tradition 
rendered inca|)able of further exercise of imi)erial authority (Tt/., 
448 ff.). He is said to have survivetl his aflliction full sixteen years 
(Tankh’i Guzlda, Gibb M. Ser., 344). From time to time during 
this period he was allowed his liberty, then again imprisoned ; on 
one occasion (cf. Haft Itjtini i ** for long ) he begged at the mosque 
of al-Mansur in Baghdad, his object being to bring opprobrium on 
al-Mustakfl (r. 33:M ; Fakh., p. 324). 

Abu’l-‘Abbas Md. b. al-Muqtadir, with the laqnb ar-Ratjll bi’l-lah, 
succeeded. When ‘All b. ‘Isa declined the wazirate, Sima proposed 
I bn Muqlah, who was again chosen for the high office. ‘All, too, 
considered him the most suitable for the times. This his third premier¬ 
ship began in 322. He entered on it with good resolutions : “ I swore 
to God in my concealment to do harm to none, and made vows.” His 
first act was one of clemency in releasing the secretarial and military 
prisoners in the palace-keep, and certain other |>erson8 {TV., 457). 
But his supremacy was soon challenged and his powers usurped by 
Md. b. Yaqut, who not content with his nile of military chief, extended 
his direction to the other de|>artmenta of the administration, until 
Ibn Muqlah was left a mere nominal head. With this semblance of 
authority he was forced to be content, till he induced the khalifah 
to have him and his wine-bibbing brother, al-Muzaffar b. Yaqut, 
arrested in the year 323 {TV., 490). For the s|)ccioua purpose of 
setting at rest the mind of their anxious father, then on militaiy' duty 
in Wasit, he sent through .\bu ‘.\bdi’l-lah al-Baridi a message to him 
that their confinement had been necessitated by the re|)eated clamour 
of the troops, who threatened serious measures unless this action was 
taken {TV., 493). 

When this successful coup restored to him authority, he made his 
son, Abu’l-Husayn ‘All, a son in the art of government as well, 
associating him with him in the administration ; by royal mandate 
the acting powers of wazir were delegated to him in this same year, 
his nineteenth. The son operating under the wgis of an experienced 
father, and for a khalifah of recent enthronement, had thus an 
opportunity that might well have been coveted. The situation was 
admittedlv not without drawbacks, but possibly none that could not 
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amoved by . capable control of the finance.. Al-Muqtadir 

enrindT"" • ““t ■*« hon^t 

" P">' i"-“< revenue, by rebellious 

LlZ wih •" W the mercenarie. 

• ‘f".'!"' ‘T 'IIP'o.'-"! *« rtrengthen. and even a,,»umed the rMe 

ar II-1-'* ” k^'”. i! *t™'t»ow bewt the ne»- rigiine under 

or-Radi; when Abu ‘Abdi'l-lah al-Barldl. for in.,tance. stopped the 

Ibn Muqiah w-rote to him an impassioned ap,*al : I hope you 

Uke of which 7*^ ■ P''*’’*- fo ‘f** 

power and w^ir'. "■“* *" ‘h* “«t of 

Ion nia?^ e 7 '““'7 the 

para(rrai,h- th'.7'l7 in the following 

■aS b’ ‘7 7k*7*"' *" »“ ">« opinion of 

both h “l-Kufi, an authonty poaiibly prejudiced against 

It wh7'"’ 7“ *'>' ““ *•“ ‘he worse^ and 

the unf7 T" hntdness. and mcanncM characterized 

(m. S! ' ^ characteristic of the son 

M, 7" *h® khalifah’s instructions, set out in 323 for 

with”.r ^ “ T""' ‘""e against al-Ha.san b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. I.famdan, 
AI.H “* conoivance Sa'id b. I.lamdan, Ids uncle, had lieen murdered. 
;*,*f**i ct ito^f not rendtted the dues of the revenue to the 
> a, hai-mg, it is said, been instigated thereto by 'AH b. ‘Isa. 

I was arrested and fined, but soon released on his oath neither to 
^ e nor to promote dtsaflection (TU., 498-9). That al-llasan b 

fideUt7"« "7"” 'chntever on the premier's 

Ibn Muor.r7‘ 7''^’ " ‘h« nies.,enger whom 

•Muqiah dunng hi. stay at .Mosul sent to him a-sking him to 

ren^ his allegiance, and promising him security irt'.. 501). 

al H ' f'”""'' “I nnl for -'losul ; after pursuit of the now fugitive 
nl-Wa.san. he stayed in the city for a time collecting the revenue 
1 H ® lonn from the grain-dealers. Sahl b. Hashim 

‘ ““c'g"®'' •« 'xx’f. Pnvod the way for 

a-rire r™!:- f 7““ ‘ he mdueed the acting 

to wnte to his father urging his speedy return on the ground 
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that relations with the khalifah were einbarassed. His father came 
back, to be received by ar-RadI with honour and presents ! 

The annalistic method of I bn Miskawayh affords a grateful source 
of court-records, but this fifth volume at least of his history leaves 
the impression that statecraft was then a gladiatorial art, not a 
disciplined hegemony. A Hogarth might well have placed over the 
hall of pageant of this ej>och of the Abbaside dynasty a clock hav'ing 
inscribed on the pendulum “ intrigue ”, on the mmute hand ** revenge ”, 
ami on the hour hand ” government ” (cf. his I^rge Mas<)ueradc 
Ticket, 1727). Yet a little and an enemy’s conspiring was to outwit 
Ibn Muqlah’s cunning, and his vengeance to overthrow him. The two 
sons of Yaqut, .Md. and al-.Mu^ffar, had been cast into prison (sup., 
p. 223), where the fonner die<l. In 324 the latter was released by the 
premier, who swore to befriend him and to molest him no more {TV,, 
508). Rut feeling certain that Ibn Muqlah was the cause of their 
ill-fortune, and of his brother’s death, he straightway employed his 
freedom in the quest of revenge, and to this end got into touch with 
the Ijujariyah troop. In this atmosphere of suspicion and espionage 
nothing could long remain secret. The waxir came to hear of his 
purpHC, and concerted with Badr, the Prefect of Police, counter¬ 
measures, himself remaining astutely aloof from all connexion with 
their fulfilment. The no less astute al-.Muraffar then advised the 
Hujariyah to make every show of obedience and loyalty to the wazir, 
until by this ru.se they lulle<l hi* suspicions and induced him to remove 
Badr and his men, and the Sajiyah troop from the palace, which thev 
promptly seized and secured possession of the khalifah. Al-MuzafTar’s 
cau.se was thereby greatly strengthened, but he him.HeIf continued to 
make profession of his loyalty to the wazir. 

Danger was also imnunent from another quarter. Md. b. Ra’iq 
withheld this year the revenues of Wasi^ and Basrah. Ibn Muqlah 
as a preliminary to coercive measures dispatched to him two envovs, 
but with their request he refused to comply, and sent by them a private 
letter to the khalifah, soliciting the wazirate and promising to meet 
all financial obligations. The khalifah did not, how'ever, take action 
on this. Ibn .Muqlah, pursuing a tortuous policy, prepared to send 
another agent to Ibn Ra*iq to assure him that the force, which was 
actually intende<l for coercive measures, would have as its objective 
Ahw'az, and not his sphere of administration. He accompnied this 
agent to the khalifah to obtain his sanction, but was wavlaid in the 
antechamber of the palace by al-Muzaffar and the Hujariyah, who 
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sent liirn captive to the royai prcsepce, denpundag hied as the miisdilef- 
nmkei and instigator^ and requesting n aucce^wor. Ar-RadT approve*! 
their action, and left the selection to them, whereupon they nominated 
'Ali bt ‘lea. He declined tlic [lOst in favour of bia brotberj 
'Abdu'r-Rahman^ whose policy, however, htf influenced 509-lS)^ 
The fallen wasiir waa made over to his successor, who scourged him 
with wiiJps, and took bis signature for a million dinars^ He was next 
handed over to Abu'l-‘Abbaa! al-KhasIbT, til-Qakir’s last vvazir, who had 
saved himself by donning woman’s guise when his master was seized 
and deposed {TtL^ ^^>2), and whom Ihn iMuqIah liad the year before, 
in 323, Iwnished to Oman, whence he secretly returned 497, 513). 
Again he was scourged, and thb time placed in the stocks, and a sum 
of over fifty thousand dinars had been extorted from him when his 
old rdcnd Al>u Bakr b. Qaraliah interceded for him, and on declaring 
himself responsible for the balance due from him obtained his freedom. 
It apjicars that he spent the next year in the retirement of his home 
ft. Kh,, loc. cit.). According to Thablt b. Sitiun, however, he was 
in hiding at the time of the appointment of al-Fadl b. JaTnr b. abFuriit 
as wazir, in 325: he quotes the authority of one who met him and 
asked him why he did not go or write to congratulate him, to which he 
replied that be did not trust him sufficiently ; probably apprehension 
lay nearer his heart than the bravado ap|>aTent m his lines 
Will spirit like mine consent 
To seetn humble and suppliant ? 3310 

'Abdu’r'Rabnihn ptmung unfit for the pTemiership. gave place in 
324 to the like wise incapable Subynian b* ablfasan, who in turn made 
way for Md, b* Ra'iq, on whom the khallfah conferred the honorific 
title of '^Ainirn’l-'Umara’. The latter confiscated the eatates of 
fbn Muqlah and his sou. When I bn Muqlah humbly entreated tlieir 
return, he waa put off with repeated promises, till desjjairing of the 
doll delay, and Batisfied that he would have to be content with words 
only, he instituted even' manner of intrigue against him. His 
epistolary campaign began with a letter to the military chief Bajkam, 
then in Wisit, instigating him to seek I bn Ra’iq'is place ; he wrote in 
Kimllar strain to Washmgir- he dictated to 'All b. Harun Ibn ab 
Jlunajpni 580 ; cf. f. Kb., loc. cit.) a letter addressed to 

ar-Rodi that was either a piece of egregious intrigue or a desperate 
throw, for he stood to gain all or lose it according to its Tcception. 
In it be advised him to seize Ibn Ka'iq and his relations, assuring bim 
that he could be made to pay three million dinlra, and counselled ht wi 
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to sumrnDn Bajknm to iieplace him. The rcsuit showed that he 
had certainly made a foolish bid to oust the royal favourite. Decoyed 
by the khalifah^s edcouragemcntT the falsity of which he failed to 
discern in his stars 581), he sought and was promised a secret 

audience io the polaqe, and was thus lured to his arrest and confine¬ 
ment in the palace'keepv where he was destined for the rest of his 
days to eat the bread of affliction. Ar-Ra4T eommiiiiicated the result 
of his stratagem to hlg favourite^ and coirespondence passed between 
them ; probably it related to tbe nature of the punishment which 
should be inflicted, for I bn Ra’iq is said to have requested that his 
right hand be cut of! as being the one that had penned the repre' 
sentation which might have led to his downfall [L Kh.^ loc, cit.); 
ai'/’criJirt 13 less explicit, merely stating that his enemies calumniated 
him. Either because of these aspersions and fear of Ills animosity, 
or more Likely at the instigation of Ibn Ea’iq, the khalifah caused 
his right hand to be aniputatedi and sent liira back to prison. 
Superstition has traced the cniel affliction to an nltcrior cause, the 
imprecation of Abu'l-^asan 3Id. b. * Ahmad, known as Ibn Shanabudh 
(I. K.h., loc. oit.). He was a reputai QUrP, and was accused by a 
nuniiber of person.^^ before Tbn Muqiah of having made slight alterations 
in w'otds in hia reading of the Qur'an. The wazir imprisoned him, 
and ordered him seven lashes ; in the course of their being inflicted 
be exchiiiued r “ May the hand of the wazir bo cut off!'' {//aft 
The severe<l hand w os preserved in a casket in the Treasury, a gruesome 
practice then obsen'ed, and was said to have been produced a few 
years Liter during the reign of ai-Muttaqi (r. 329-33 ; Falh^f 323). 

Relenting somewhat the khalifah summoned Thahit b. Sinan, who 
narrates that he was sent at the close of the aame day to tend him. He 
found him in a locked chamber, in sore plight, and w'as greeted with 
tears. The stump had l>een covered with a coarse gannent, and was 
badly swollen from a hemjieu cord tightly fastened near the place of 
amputation; there was a crude application of dung. The physician 
dressed it anew, and tended him till be became convalescent. The 
patient would inquire at his eutf)* for news of bis son, Abu'l-Huflayn, 
and on hearing that he w'as in safe concealment would be coini>osed. 
Then he would break into tears of lamentation that the hand which 
hod rendered service to the state thrice, under three khaldahs, and 
with which he had twice {thrice. Haft copied the Qur'an, and 

written traditions of the Prophet {FaUi., 320), had been submitted 
to the penalty meted out to the thief in Muslim law. When the 
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phpncian sought to sooth him, ^ying thAt no further miafoTtune 
would befall him, he would reply with true premouition of the epd : 
"Not so, for tribulation besets me as a hectic fexer the limbs, and will 
ne’er leave me till it deliver me over to death/* Then he quoted these 
lines of his plight: — 

If part of thee die. weep for its fellow, 

For one part is fellow of another, 5«3.) 

The ph^'sieian s services, and possibly also hiscompanLionship, which 
may have had the beneficence ascribed by Joeiah Wedgwood to " tlie 
influence of a good flow of spirits upon the w hole animal economy ”, 
aided nature*a healing efficacy. To beguile the tedium of his life 
in durance he turned his thnughts to the composition of ]joetry, in 
which be deplored the loss of his hand, and complained of the ungrateful 
return for his acndces. These linas are ascribed to him, and may well 
have been |>enned behind the prison bars 
Time tried me with ite changes, 

But my heart nc*er weakly quailed, 

I'm used to dov«5 both good and ill,—and oft 
The thing moat tstrance doth turn to Uic and wimt. 

When he recovered he decided to put his fortune once mnm to the 
teat; he corresponded from prison with ar-Kadb promising to procure 
for him money, and urging his reinstatement seeing that his dis* 
membernient w ould be no obstacle. He is said to have overcome thia 
phyaical disability by fastening the (reed-pen) to the atump of 

his right ami {TL ., 083), to such good effect that one could not dis¬ 
tinguish it from his earlier handwriting, and he had been notetl for 
Ilia calligraphy [Fakft.j 321). 

About this tune Bajkatii reached Baghdad, and bis vicinity to the 
unfortunate prisoner being deemed dangerous' the latter was removed 
to a secret place, and the further precaution against a renewal of 
mischief on his part taken of cutting out his tongue, at the instance 
of Ibn Ra iq (1. Kh., loc. cit.). He remained there a long time, till 
he was afflicted with a severe diarrhcca ; there was none to cure him, 
and none e^ en to tend him, so that perforce he had to draw water from 
the well himself, plying the rope with his left Imnd and hb teeth 
alternately, until in 328 (327, flaft death came to relieve him 

from his sore distress. He was buried in the palace precincts, but his 
body was later exhumed and made over to his family 

It has ten obaen'Kl that thnro ivnre a nomber of tripie ooincid™™ 
eonntendwrtbhim; hethrioehdd the n aiimte ; thri« he journeyed. 
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being twice banished to Shiraz {sup., 2IT, 220), and once he travelled to 
Moan] [sup., 224); he was thrice interred, once as stated in the palace, 
once bv his fauiily, and a third titne by hb ’wife at her own house 
{Fakh.f 321). The list haa been es-teaded with the |»aasage of time *, 
Ibniri-’Athit (viii, 260) contributes one more, that be had three 
servitors speciallv attached to his person, while the If aft fqltm states 
that he thrice copied the Qiir'an, and attributca to him the inventiou 
of the Khai(-i ihitUh, or nmkhl in large hand, from the Kiip [Hughes, 
Did. of Islam, art. Writing”). 

He is best known to fame as the inventor of a style of ivriting 
called lYdjJtAi, derived it is said from the stately and ornate Kofi 
script, which originated in Kfifah in the time of the early khalifaha, 
and which it supplanted by reason of its being more cnrejve. With 
him is associated Ihnud-Bawwab (e.g. in *Awfib 
i, 44, 122, Browne’s Pera, Hist. Ser.; he died in a.h, 413), who developed 
and improved on hb effort. But the dbcovery by the savant Silvestre 
de Bacy early in the nineteenth century of iIS8. from Eg)^pt written 
in WewJt'Ai, and dating from a time almost contemporaneous with the 
Kiifl of the monumenta, rendered the traditional view no longer 
teoahle. The Fhcenician alphabet was the parent of naskhi, KufI, 
the one-time script of Ambla, is in the opinion of P. Berger {Hid. 
de VeerituTe dans i'aniujuUF) a Xabatean alphabet, transformed by 
imitation of Syriac writing. 
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THOMAS STEPHENS, THE FJEST ENGLISHMAN 

IN INDIA 

By JAMEif SoUTIlWOOD 

[In view of the euriosity which has been Aroused by the exaroinA- 
tion of the works of Father Thomaa Stephens, S J.,* y^Tcserved in the 
Marsden Collection—which hiia now* been transferred from King^s 
College to the Schwl of Oriental Studies—the fuUowmg biography of 
this first Englishman to visit India cannot fail to be of interest to our 
readers. The letter addressed by Thomas Stephens to his father, 
in which he recounts the incidents of hia voyage to India, does not 
appear in print for the first time, but on nocount of ita innate cliarm 
of style, and of the vivid picture it presents of a voyage round the 
Cape in the second half of the sixteenth century, it certainly dcBcrvcs 
to be better known, and no cxcose ia required for its reproduction.— 
Editor.] 

The bitter religious strife and persecution prevailing in England 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century is, more or lesw* 
resjHJiisible for the great dearth of facts concerning the Iiv'es of many 
of onr eminent men of this [loriod ; and the records relating to 
Thoujas Stephens unfortunately prove no exception to the rule. 
Therefore, Uttlc can be gleaned of his early do^'u in thia country", and 
although the chief authorities are Jesuit w riters, they are not always 
reliable, particularly where dates are concerned. Even the date of 
lus birth cannot be given with absolute certainty. The early Jesuit 
writers place it at 1049 ■ but the painstaking inquiries of Mr. Herbert 
Chitty show' it could not be carUer than 1550. In the H'tftiAtre 
Archr and NaL Hist. Matjazine (sxxii, p. 220) this WTiter ideutihes 
him with the Thomas Stevens who was elected on the Foundation of 
Winchester College in 1564 when he was tharbeeii years of age ; i^e. 
15-14 w'hen admitted as a scholar, lor the admittance usually took 
place within tweb*® months. 

^ Sea BulJftm, V&l, [I, I'lui IV, p. STd, Dr. JDfltIn AbboU, " Dj^aTery af 
tli« OnRinal I>#vt.bigarl Text Q>r the ChrifflLan Patirift dJ ThqmM 
(A) VpL hi, Part I, p. 159, Dr. Jiutin AhboU, ** The ^Arta de Ljngos CaoAri', tha 
^Dautrina Christamand tha 'Ad.i* and 'Deva Paraa ' ol ThoKd&B Stereos.^ ^ 

{c) Vol. in, Pfijt I, p, 1^9. die Kew H. HcBLea, B.3., Tha Matjden MSS. and 
Indian MiBBEan Bibliography.^' 
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In the original Register of the College he is described as of 
" Busbeton 1 in the diocese qf 8alisbur>', which Mr. Chittv identified 
with the modern Bushton, in the jiarish of ClifFe Py|Mixd, WiJfefiire, 
and which, at the period in question, formed part of the diocesse of 
f^disbury. This authority aW made two imr>ortant discoveries at 
the Record Office as a result of his examination of the Aasesametit 
Rolls. In one of 1571 (13th EIiz„) I,c found a Thomas Stevens 
among those a^s^^ed at Busbton ; and in another of 157G (18th 
Eliz.) the sause person was assessed on goods valued at £lu. The 
latter entry bears the note: “ exoiiemtur j>cr hillnm residencia?,'* 
winch eoiifirms the statement of Jlakluyt that at the time when 
Stephens wrote his first letter home, from Goa, his father was 
a merchant in Undon ; and there can, therefore, be no rensonable 
doubt that Mr. Clntty is right in his deduction that the Thomas 
Mevens here nicntioncfl was the father of the Jesuit Mksionar>-. 

hroin Hakluyt’s work one gleans that Thomas f^tepheus was 
^metime of New College, Oxford; and, according to the Douay 
Dianes, liLs brother Richard was also at the same t'ollege ; but no 
tmee cun be found of either names in the registers at Oxford. Still, 
tius pn>ves nothing, one way or the other; for the names of other 
Catholics, sad to have been at the Uni verity at this period, ore 
hkewiae aliscnt, w-lucb is in itaelf veiy^ significant. 

Tlic year 1572 was a memorable one in Stephens’ career, for it 
w^ then that he formed his frientirthip with Thomas Rounde, who 
after having previously l>eeu a great favourite at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, had become one nf the many notable recuaants; and the 
Me^atory of Pounde fills an eloquent page m the hiaton' of Homan 
Cathohe mart^Tology, Toget her, the two friends travelled the conntrv 
for some two yesrs; and on one occasion, at Ludlow, in Shropshire 
they were arrested na spieu, but were released after a few hours' 
detention. No doubt the desire to escape the cruel persecution meted 
out to his co-Tchgionists led Pounde, in 1574, to sell the greater nart 

t 'I*" ^d 

shortly afterw ards the friends came to London, But persecution still 
doggeil the recusant, and before he could finish his arrangements he 
™ Officers snd cc^sitted to the MarshaLs 

nver tMrt "f * long scria of incarceiotions, estending 

over thirty years, was responsible for Stephens’ ™it to Rome, which 
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he made in the folJowing year, jit Pouude's Tcqueat^ to lay before the 
Father-Geneml his friend’s hnnihle jjetition to be admitted to the 
Society as one of Ida sons. The applicetion^ howcA^er, proved un- 
auccessful, and when Stephens renewed it> in 1578, Poiinde wa? duly 
admitted. 

The second pctitbil, addressed by Stephens from the Eoman 
College, of the 4th Xovember, 1578, throw's a side-light on ids relations 
w ith Ponnde: "1 also^ Thoniaa Stephens, your paternity's unAVorthy 
Bon^ humbly beg this favour for niy said master, conjointly wdth whom 
for two vfiflFSt more or less, in the Avorld, I entertained this aanic 
intention, of both of us going to Rome and giving ourselves up to the 
Society* Being w'eU acquainted wdth hi« life and conversation, 
1 have noted the following facts: When I first turned my thoughts to 
the Society of Jesus, OiAdne Providence bo ordained it that I should 
become acquainted with the said Mr* Found ; and although when out 
of doors 1 assumed tlie character of his servant* a |>osition better 
suited to my means* and chiefly uaeful as a blind to the inquisitive 
Protestants* yet indoors I lived on terms of equality as hb guest." 

As to the exact date when Stephens himself was admitted to the 
Society of Jesua* eome confusion exists. Foley {Records of the Eu§iish 
Jesuits^ vol. vh* p. 1453) states that he entered the Society at Borne 
on the aOlh October* 1575, at the age of 26* when he studied 
philosophy AATth Father Garnett, nnd afterwards theolog)'^ W'ith Fathers 
Parsons and Faunt. This date* too. n? corrolwratetl by Father Parsons 
in his “ Domeatioall Difficulties"* written in ICtX) {CutkoUc Ree^rd 
Socieiij, M isceUmiea^ u, p. 64)* Gn the other hand* De Backer (Bil. 
de b Compognie dc Je&u&^ ii, col. 468) says that Stephens joined the 
Society on the l lth October, 1578, and his contention is supjiorted 
by Oliver {Calkdiom^ p. 197) and other winters. A reasonable 
explanation for this difference in dates is, probably, that the first is 
that on which the future missionary entered the Xovitiate of St. Andrew, 
and the second date that on which—after completing his prol>ation— 
he w'as admitted as Schfdasiitus into one of the Colleges at Borne* 
when he would take the voavs of chastity, jroverty, and obedience. 
Stephens left Borne, while still Bchdosticus^ and journeyed to Lisbon, 
where, on the 4th April, 1579, he embarked for Goa, in one of a fleet 
of five vessels which Railed under the command of Joao de Saldanha* 
He reached his destination some six months later—24t.h October— 
and apparently was ordained the following year* For con^'enience’s 
sake be seems to have adopted the Portuguese form of bis 
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imme-Thoniaz Estcvam; but there wba no attempt at hiding hia 
nationality. 

liespite the fact that the learned Father seema to have been a good 
correspondent, only two letters T^Titten by him arc known. The earlier 
one Tvas written to hb father under the date of 10th November, 1579. 
In quaint old-time Fnglbh it gives a graphic deacription of the perils 
and dangere of the voyage to Inflia, via the Cape of Good Hoiie, in 
those early days, and incidentally aheds a vii-id light upon the nmn 
himself. So piquant in style, so full of interest, and so illnminative 
i& this remarbabl*? document, that no e.'tcuse is made for reproducing 

it m from Hakluv^'s Principal Namgatiam, Voijage^. etc., 

Wl (vi, pp. 377^) 1-^ I 


After niost hinublc comniendaftons : These shaU bo to crave your 
dayly blessing, with like commendations unto mv mother; and withflil 
to eertific you of my being : according to your wilUnd tny ducty. 1 wrote 
tiato you taking my journey front Italy to Portugall, whieh letters 1 thinkc 
are come to your liands, so that pratmiing thertuiM>n, I thinkc I have 
the lesse need at this time to tdl you the cause of toy departing, which 
iieveTthoh>.sse in one word I may conclude, il I do but mmio obedience, 
r cimie to Usboi, toward the end of ilarch, eight dayea before the departure 
of the shipjwa, so Into that if they Lad not bene stayed about some weighty 
matters, they had bene long gone before our coramiag: insomuch that 
there were otTiers ordained to goe In our places, that the king^g provision 
and oura also might not be in vaine. Neverthelosse our sudden comniinc 
tfK.ke place, ond the fourth of Aprill live shi[« dcj^rt^l for Goa. wherein 
besides shipmen and «mldieir3. there were a great number of children 
which m the seas l>eare out better then men, and no man ell, when that 
many women also passe very well. T},c setting foorth from the port 
J need not to tell bow golcmnc it m with tnimpets, and shooting of 
ordinance, you may easily imagine it, considering that they go m the 
maner of warre. The tenth of the foresayd moncth we c'ame to the 
sight of Porto f^nto neere unto Madera, where an English eMnue set 
upon onre (which was thou also alone) with a few shots, which Sd no 
l^i^bat after that our ship had Uyed out her greatest ordinance, 
thj straight dc^rted as they came. The English shippe wag faire 

^ ^ ^ ill occupied, for she went revin. 

about, so that we saw her againe at the Canarian Ees unto the wbieb 
we came the thirteenth of the aayd moneth, and goo<l leisure we hod to 
™nder at th« high inountainc of the Hand Tenerif, for we wandred 

«^dTri,V 

th« d,.p.,„d. to eompow tho C»po „! Go« 1 Hopo thot 
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Nevertheless^, taking our voyage bctw^eae Guinea and the Hands of 
Capo Verde, without seeing of any laud, at all, we arrlvftl at length unto 
the coast of Guinie, which the Portugals so caU^ chiefly that part of the 
burning Zone, which is from the aixt degree unto the Ei|iUnoctiall, in 
which parts they suffered so many inconvenienoes of heats, nnd lackc of 
w'indcs, that they thinke themaclvcs happy when they have passed it t 
for sonietinie!} the whip standctli there almost by the space of ninoy daycfl, 
sotnctiine she gocth, but in such order that it wore almost as good to 
stand stitl. And the greatest part of this coast not cleare, but thicke 
and chntdy, full of thunder and lightening, and mine so unwholesome, 
that if the water stand a little while, all is full of worme.^, and falling on 
the meat which iu hangr^l up, it maketh it etraight full of worrnes. Along 
all that coast we often times saw a thing swimming upon the water like 
a cocks cDnih»c (which they call a ahJp of Guinea) but the colour much 
fairer; which combe standetli u[>ou & thing almost like the swimmer of 
u fish in Colour and bigneswe, and beaintb underneath in the water, strings, 
which Pflv^e it from turning over. This thing is so poisemous, that a man 
cannot touch it without great perill. In this coast, that is to say, fron^ 
the sixt degree unto the Kqninoctiall, we spent no lesse then thirty dayef, 
partly with contrary windes, partly with calme. The thirtieth of ay 
we passed the hk)uinoctiall with contentation^ directing our course as well 
as we coiiltl to pn-sse the promontory, but in all that gulfe^ and in qU the 
way beside, we found so often calmea, that the ex|,>ertest mariners wondred 
at it. Anil in plcices w'hcre are alwaves woont to be most horrible tcmptista. 
we found most quiet calmes w^hich was very troublesome to those ships 
which Iw the greatest of nU other, and cannot go without gixal windes. 
Insomuch, that when it is teTii|>i?st almost intolLcmble for other ships, 
and maketh them nminc all their saileS, these hoise up, and sailc excellent 
w'clJ, unlcsse the waters be too furious, which scldome happened in our 
navigation. You shall Understand, that being poosed the line, they cannot 
straightway go the next way to the promontory: but according to the 
winde, they draw alwayes as neerc South as they can to put themselves 
in the latitude of the i>oint, which is degrees and an lislfe, and then they 
take their course* towards the East, and so comjTassc the point. But the 
w'inde served us so, that at 33 degrees we did direct our course towanl 
the point or profiiontory of Good Hope, 

You know that it is hartl to saile from East to West, or contrary, 
because there is no fixixi [wiut in all the skic, whereby they may direct 
their course, wherefore 1 shall tell you what helps God provided for these 
men. There is not a fowlc that appereth, or iigiw in the aire, or In the sen, 
which they have not written, which have made the voyages heretofore. 
Wherfore, jartly by their owne expciicnce, and pondering witKall what 
ainficc the ship was able to make with such a w'inde, and such direction, 
and partly by the experience of others, whose books and navigations 
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they have, they gesso wherestwuls they bo, touching degrees ot longitude, 
for ol latitude they be aluayai sure: but the gmiteot and best industry 
of oil 13 to niarke the variations of the neisile or coini>nsae, which in the 
lleridian ot the Hand of S.^ .Michael, uhich is one of the Aaorea in the 
latitude ol Lisbon, is just North, and thence swarveth towards the East 
M tiiuch, that betwiat the Meridian atoreaayd. and the point ol Alrica 
It eatneth three or loiito quarters ot 32. And againe in the point of 
Afnfce, a little beyond the i»int that is eail.al Cara: das Aguliaa (in Knglial, 
the neeiiles) it ivtumeth .again unto the Kortb, and that place passed. 
It swarveth againe towanl the West, as it did before propurtlonallv. Aa 
touching one first sigues, the neerer we eniile to the peoiJc ot Afrihc, 
the more strange kindes of towles appeared, insoniueh tjiat when we 
came within no lease then thirty leagues (ah,lost an hundred miles) and 
sine huudred lades us we thought from any Hood, as goral as three thousand 
owles ol snniijy. kindes toUowed ear ship ; some ot tlie.n «, great that 
their wings being opened from one point to the other, eontained seven 
spannos as the matiners sayd. A n.arvollomi thing to see how God 

rnlif.r t!" o -'I 

wanteth them The Portugais have rnimed them all according to «uue 
propnety which they Jiavei some they eall Kushtailes, becLse their 

^!lh strt 'CTTn "“"8 “'-Il “ 

vclvkit al ^ they bo very broad and forked, sotiio 

ve va sleeves, iHsmuse they have wings of the colour ot velvet, and bowe 

Inearth ^ 

appearath neerast the Ca,». I shoi.ld never niahe an end if I should 

sWl fe sufficient, 1 you matke 11,cm, to give occasion to glorific almighty 
in his woaderfu works, and such variety in his ereatnres. And to 

apeake somewhat of fishes m all places of enbne. espeeinllv in the bnming 
Zone, neere th<> Uiio {for without uununt 

ajojav nj 1 s n^3Ve^ mw any) therci wait^id on our 

hjp fishos aa kng aa « niau. which they cuTl Tuberouea they come to c^t 
isuch things as from the shiniw fall intsh tuej come to cat 

selvas it they light upon Zu And « “‘™- 

sea, they take it for theira. Th^se have wairinZn“th'"“* '‘"' " 

small (which never depart! with . T 

about their bodies, like comeW Jrvlna i"T 

before him, anti some oi, .ven* side Mo! 

which cleave alwayes u.ito their^odv’. .i 1 

as grow about them, and they an, L^d to'^T" ^ ituperfluitiea 

purge them if they need. The marinerwt ■ 
but sinee they have scene them eatc f 

Nevcrthelesiic they draw tlipm ^ ^tomackfi abhorre them, 

G another khid Of’f'ht 'asTh"“‘‘° “ T‘ 

■gge almost as a hemng, which hath wings and 
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fiioth, and they^ ate tcjgethor In great number. These hav^ two enemica, 
the one in the sea, the other in the nine. In the sea the hsh which is 
callwl A!l>[X:ore, as big os a salinDCj followeth them with great swiftnesse 
to take them, TIub poore fish not being able awiini fost^ for he bath 
no fimiies, but avrinimeth with niooving of his t*ile, shutting LJs wEngs, 
lifteth hinisclfe above the water, atid flleth not very hie i the Albocorc 
seeing tiiat, althougli he have no wings, yet he giveth a great icape out 
of the water, and sometimes catcheth him, or eia he kee|Kth himselie 
under the water going that on as fast an he flieth. And when the 
fish being weary of the aire, or tbinkiiig himselfe out of danger, retumeth 
into the water, the Atboecre mecteth with him: but sometimes his other 
enenyy the sea-crow, catcheth him before he falleth. With these and 
like sights, but alwayes making cur fiupj^licatlons to God for good weather 
and salvation of the ship, wo came at Length unto the imint, so lanrom 
Jk feared of all men : hut we found there no tempt^t, ouly great weaves, 
where our Pilot was a little overseeno : for wdiereas eorumonly al other 
never come within sight of land, but seeing signes ordinary, aud finding 
bottomc, go their way sure and safe, he thinking himselfc to have vrinde 
at a'ill, shot so nigh the land that the winde turning into the South, and 
the waves tK?ii5g e^ccwdlng great, rolled iis so note the land, that the ship 
stood in lesse then 14 .fndonis of water, no more then sixe miles from 
the C.'ape, which Ls called Das Agulias, and there we stood os. utterly 
cast away : for under us a'cio rocks of maine stone so sharpe, and cutting, 
that no anerc could hold the ship, the shore so eriU, that nothing could 
take land, and the land itaelfe so full of Tigers, and people that ate savage, 
and killers of all strangeia, that we liad no hojie of life nor conifort, but 
onely it> Gwl and a good conscience. Notwithstanding, after w'e had 
lost ancres, hoising up the sailes for to get the ship a coast in aonie safer 
jdacc, or when it should please God, it pleased his mercy suddenly, where 
no man lookcti for helpe, to fill our sailes with wind from the land, k so 
we escajied, thanks be to God, And the day following, being in the place 
where they are alwayes wont to catch hsh, we also fell a fishing, aud so 
many they tookc, that they served all the ship for that day, and part of 
the next. And one of them ]>ullcd up a corall of great bignesse and price* 
For there they say (u5 we saw by experience) that the corals doe grow 
in the maner of stalks upon the rocks in the bottome, and waxe hard 
and red. The day of perill w'as the nine and twentieth of JtilVr And you 
shall understand that, the Cape pasi^ed, there be tw:o wayes to Tndin: 
one within the lie of S. Laurence, w^hich they take willingly, because 
they refresh thcmselved at *M<»^iubiquc a fortnight or a uioneth, not 
without great need, and thence in a moneth more land in Goa* The other 
is without the Jle of S, Laurence, which they take when they set loorth 
50 late, and come so late to the pointt that they have no time to take the 
foresayd Mosambique* and then they goe heavily, because in this way 
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thdy takt no port. And by coason ol tbe long navigntion, nod want of 
fo^ and water, they tall into auiidry disca.aes, their gBninira waxe great, 
and aweli, and they are laine to ent them away, their leggea aweU, and 
the b« y bceoiiimetli aore. and so bennnimed, that they ean not rtirre 
hand nor foot, and eo they cite for wimkinwre, othera fall into liiia™ and 
agues ami die thereby. And this way it was otir eiianee to mato: vet 
though we Lad more then one hundred nod fifty aieke. tliere died iot 
past Mven and twenty ; whivli loaae they esteemed not mueh in rearawt 
of Other tunes. Though some of outs were diseaseii in this aort vet, 
llmiika be to OmI, I had my health all the way, controrv to the expectation 
ol ntany: Ood *nd me my healtl, eo well in the land, if it mav Iw to 
iia hcmour mid seisicc. This way in full of iitivv roeken and mnekc- 
sands, an that soraetmien we dumt not naile by night, hut by the providence 
of God we ww nothing, nor never found hottome nmill'we fame to the 
eoast of India. W hen we had ;m.wd oguine the line, und were come to 
the third deg™ or arunewliat more, we raw crabs swimming on the water 

d“L“'r Tu ">i, was on aigne 

n . Alter about the eleventh degree, the sjiaee of many daves, 

mom thru ten thousand hshwby estimatiou follow.,! round about onr ship, 
whereof we caught so many, that for lifteene dayes we did e«te nothing 

ilrne m T' "■' 'I = » t I Ilia tin.., we ha.l neither 

hat ft d ^ *“ ™viBati.m growing an long 

that It drew ncera to seven monetl.s, where as commonly they uoe It in 

five, I raeane when they saile tl.e inner way. But these fishe's wem not 

birds which were a k.nde uf Hawks, whereof they joved much, thinking 
t i nt they had beme of mlin, but indeed they were of Ambiu, as we found 

tlrZ I India, wem in 

Hut Them rT s”""" i" the mouth of the Bed Sea, 

w h mTl , T r r"'"'’'™''‘- Xorthnortheast, 

T™T rT.» wT T-’ -t' *>- -e wen 

teuac da^s without seeing signs of land, whembv they perceived their 

oTTTng TmTlT"'! -- bel™ alL .es™Tle:: 

I* , j > a tlie miiining which nt that time ran \orth- 

goveraoars, and m,mc be ... liKl. ^ ^ 

ordintkry csricricara tha^ tK ^ ^ ^^Ontciiling thclJtaelvt* with 

when TheXaTT’ ! bk Y '“u '"'I' “> ‘'•'“'v 

The firsr4„7:n:;d ;l"ceT’’ ; r'r■‘-'i- 

the iwcoud, boughes of |s.b.iesTnd7H^i^ T' 
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of wioney, aa broad aad as round afl ft groat, woonderfully printed and 
staiixjMrd of nature, like unto sonxc eoine. And the«e two Icrst eignes be 
so certaine, that the next day after, if the wiiido sem't they see land, 
which wc did to our great joyT when all our water (for you know they make 
DO Ijeore in those jMittft) and vktuahi began to failc u&. And to Goa we 
caute the foure and twentieth day of October, there being received with 
paftftirig gn^at charity, The people be tawny, but not dl&ligured in their 
liTia & no«es> as the Jtoorcft and Cafrea of Ethiopia. They that not 
of reputation, or at least the most part, goe naked, having an apron of 
a span long, and as much in bredth Ijefore them, and a lace two fingers 
broad before them, girded about with a string and no more: and thufl 
they thinke them as well as h’c with all qur trimming. Of the fruits 
and trees tliat be here 1 cannot now speoke, for 1 should make aDOthiL''r 
letter as loing as this. For hitherto I have not seene a tree here, whose 
like 1 liave Beene in Eurojie, the vine excepted, which never!helcsse here 
13 to no purpose, so that all the w ines are brought out of PoTtiigaU. The 
drinke of this countrey is good water, or wine of the Palme tree, or of 
a fruit called Gocoft. And this shali sulhec for Glia time. If God send 
me my health. 1 shall have opportunity tq write to you once ngaine. 
Now' the Length of my letter compelleth me to take my leave : and thus 
I wish your iirost prosperous health. From Goa the tenth of Novcnxber, 
1579 . 

Your loving sonne, 

TiiOM-^s Stevkns. 

The only other letter extant—and this tiofortimately is inijjcrfect— 
is preserwed in the National Library at Brusftels. Tlio origiml is 
written, in Latin ; but a traiit^lation Is. given in the Lnogmphical note 
to tho new' edition, of Stephens' /^wranna. The letter, dated the -“Ith 
October, 1583, is addresiscd to hia brother Richard, This brother 
entered the Ktigliish College at Uoiiay in lf>73, and afterwards became 
Doctor of Tlicology, dying there on the 19t.h April, 

Like the letter to his father, this ficeond letter is of surpassing 
interest; hut want of space makes it impOftsiLdo to give more than 
the most salient features, tie speaks of a serious illiiesa which over- 
took him during his Erst year at Goa, Shortly afterwards he was 
advanced to Holy Orders and sent to the Peninsula of f^lRctto. south 
of the Island of Goa “ to help the ChristianB lately converted Some 
interesting facts are disclosed relating to the martyrdom in tho 
Peninsiila of .Jesuit Fathers, and the difficulties experienced in tho 
conversion of the natives. Speaking of the many languages of the 
country, he tells us their pronunciation is not diaapeeable, and that 
their structure is allied to Greek and Latin; deecHbing the plirases 
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find conAtructidJiP being of a wonderful kind ; at\d that ** tlie 
letter? in the ejlUbles have their value, and are vafied ae many times 
as the consonanU can be combined with the vowcIh and the mutes 
with the liqddH . Then follow an account of the climate and a pasksing 
reference to Calvinism and Arianism; tlie letter ending with a praver 
to God for them “ to make headway in the face of adversity and 
finally obtaJu Kalvation. 

It is evident from this letter that the learned Father had com¬ 
menced the study of native languages. Eibadanesm, in hia BiL 
-S’my. SJ. {p. 708), Htated that he primus Canariaum idioma in 
reguJas ordinemqno dtgessit. Indostanum etium quo nobiliorcs 
utimtui perfocto calhilt Pmfessor Pollard has inferred fiom this 
that Stephens w^h the first to make a acicntifio study of CanarcBO 
and Hindustani, and alao to wTitc mnnuiib of piety and grammars in 
these languages {Diet. NaL Bioff. Buiip.. iii, p, 355 ); but there can be 
no doubt that Konbani and -Marathi arc the languages referred to. 
for It was th^o he studied, and in which he wrote hi« works. 

On the subject of Stephens ecclesiastical appointments uncertainty'' 
prevails, Ih- is said to have been for a time hfiaister of the Profeaacd 
Houae at Goa, and undoubtedly for some yeara waa Rector of the 
collie at Morgiio in the ilistrict of Salsette, and was temporairy Socius 
to the \isitor. and Spirltnai Coadjutor; but the various authorities 
differ as to the dates when these appointments were hehi. 

ThcnoeforwarLl only fleeting glimpses of this enuaent pioneer are 
Obumablo. To tho^ in trouble be was ever ready to hold out a 
helping hand ; and it ie only from the grateful acknowledgment of 
hifi kmclneris from some of those whom ho had assisted m their hour 
of need, that wo are able to glean the Httle we know of his latter-day 
life- In 1583, the enUrpriac of four bold English adventurers excited 
the jeaiousy of the Portuguese, wlio caused them to he arrested at 
Ormuz aud deported to Goa for imprisonment. Two of tk« 
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NOTES ON THE HJSTORY OF THE OXCS-JAXAHTES 

BASIN 


By Professor Arnold .T. Toynhee 
I 

The Problem 


HE Basin of the Rivers Oxus and Jaxartes (which may t>e regarded 



as a single unit from the geographical as well as tbe historical 
point of view) has several times over played a particular part in the 
world^s history. In conjiincticm with ita complemeDt, the Basin of the 
TarinHj it has served as a corridor or line of eommuiiica.tioQ between 
the home-laiida of several indei>eiident civilizations. By this route, 
the ^liddle Eastern World (and the Mediterranean World behind it) 
has communicated with India^ and both India and the ])[iddlc East 
(sometimei! alternately and, less often, siniultaneoiiHly) with the Far 
Eastern World of China, Korea, and 'Japan. 

Every historian must have noticed the similarity, in this reaj>ect, 
between tlie functions of the OxuK'Jaxartes Basin and of Syria, and 
the ftarallel does not appear to break down when it is pressed. Syria 
(with its annexe, Xorth-Wooatem ^lesopotamia) has linked Anatolia 
with *Iraq and both these regions with Egj-pt, at i>eriods when these 
three regions were respectively the foci of civilizations; and there is 
a symmetrv' between the two routes not only in the character of their 
termini, but in that of the regions by which they are flanked on either 
hand. In both cases one flank is covered by an esceptionallv in¬ 
hospitable plateau (Arabia in the one instance, Tibet in the other); 
and when the corridor has been pjaying the part of a conductor between 
its termini, this flanking plateau has usually offered a blonk wall, 
neither receiving nor exerting social or political influence upon the 
corridor to any appreciable extent. At certain critical moments of 
history, however, this general rule has been broken by startling and far* 
reaching exceptions. The most celebrated of these aro the irniption 
of the Muslim Arabs into Syria, which began in a.d. and the 
irruption of the Buddhist Tibetans into the Central Asian corridor 
a generation later.' These are examples of a phenomenon which, 

1 Tlis TibeUnJ cut the CtntrmI A^uiiii lino in, the Totim IbLeill, mhtch thre fmt 
Uct'upiCiJ trirca A.D. arH ihcll a^sin from ctrea A.D. TOO u util ihc diidill^ Vf tho 

ninth conturj', when the Uigan hreto intn the comdvr froiu the t^ppoaitt flank and 
turned the TibetAm out of it. 
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though exceptional, has occurred on more than one known occhpiob 
in either area. 

In both again (to pursuo the parallel), the other flank is 

skirted not hy a normally quiescent and non-conductinf» plateau but 
by a highly sensitive coast-line. It is true that the sea which that coast¬ 
line dcliuiits IS not composed of identical elemeuta in the two cases. 
Syria is flanked by the salt-water sea of the Mediterranean, the Central 
Asian corridor by an inland sen of graaa and gravel—the Eurasian 
Steppe. Nevertheiess, from the huinan (aa distinct from tlic 
physicgrapbical] point of view, there is a tier ions and not merely n 
fantastic antilogy between these two Banking regions^ IJoth water- 
surface and Btepjje-surface are aoces;sible to Man, but only pilgrim 
and a sojourner. Xeither oflers him anywhere in its broad expanse 
(apart from the islands or oases) a place where he can rest the solo of 
his foot and settle down to a scdentiirv existence.. Both provide 
Btrikingly greater facilities for travel and tmns[)ort than those jBirta 
of the earth s surface u]Km which hutnan commuiutics are accustomed 
to live in pemianence; but both exact (as the penalty for trespassing 
upon tiicni] the necessity of coiistantlv moWng on ", or else of 
moving off their surface aftogether, and finding some standing 
ground upon terra finiia, soniewbero licyond the doaata which 
retijiccti\ el\ surround tliem. Thus there i^ a real siniilarttv between 
the Xoimulic horde which annually follows the same orbit of summer 
and winter pasture-grounds, and the fishing fleet which cruises from 
hank to bank according to the season; between the convoy 
of merehantmen which exchanges the products of the ofqiosite shores 
of the sea, and tUe camel-cam van by which the op^jo^dte chores of 
the steppe are linkctf with one another; between tim water-pimte and 
the desert raider; and betw een those myaterioiia, explasive movements 
of population which hiiiicl Mmoans or Cnisadcre to take to their shqia 
and to break like tidal waves ufion the coanta of Syria, and thoee other 
movements whicb impel Sakos or Yue-Clii or Ephthalites or Turks 
or Mongols to swing out of their annual orbit on the steppe and to 
break, mth equally mysterious suddenness, upon the settled lauds of 
the Tarim Basin and Tniiisoxania, 

The hutory of Sym b bo famiiiat that it would be auperfluoua to 
give hietoncal chaptet and vene for the phenomena in the Svmn 
theatre, Oo the other hand, it may be uaefnl to recall the cUef io.,tmc«i 
in which the Central .^sian corridor haa tianamitted influencea from 
one terminal civilization to another. Out earUest information, hitherto 
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has been provided by the dwcoveriea of the Puiupelly Expedition/ 
which prosecuted its most intensive studies in the oasis of Anau in 
Trans-caspia, at the south-western comer of the Oxiis-Jaxartea Basin, 
where the basin inipuigcs upon the Iranian plateau. Mr. PuinpelJj 
and his collaboratois linve discovered clear allinities between pre- 
liistoric xlnau and prehistoric Eiotu ; and they have proved that the 
achievemeatij of Anau (in material technique and still more in the 

doniesticntfon of atiiiiialsi) were carried, westwartls by migrations_ 

jircsuiiiably across the Eurasian Steppe—aiui so introduced into 
Europe. 


In the much more recent period of the Achromenid Empire (from 
the middle of the sixth century b.c. onwards). Professor Michael 
Rostovt^ev has lately * traced how coutem[jorary Middle Eastern 
art and cnltuio were transmitted, via Transoxania, to the adjoining 
sector of the Steppe now occujjied by the Ka^ks and at that time by 
the Samiatiaiis; and how tJie Sarmatians, in their subsequent 
inigratioas westwards, carried these distinctive forms of technique 
and expressions of taste far beyond the boundaries of the Steppe— 
into the heart of early Me<liaeval Europe. 

The Central Asian corridor iHjrformed it^ historical function on a 
third occasion, after Alexander had destroyed the Achiememd 
Empire, wlien Helicnism, following in the w'ake of armies, 
terjqioranly submerged the indigenous civili 7 ,ation of the Middle 
Eastern W orld. In these circumstances, the Oxns-Jaxartes Basin 
IjMaine the route by winch Hellenic art penetrated mto North- 
Western India ; a syncfetistic Gratco-Buddbist culture was generated 
thereby in the borderlands on either side of the Hindu Kush ; and 

eventually the Central Asian corridor—exercising its function aj^in_ 

transmitted this fruitful ofTspriug of two great ciiHlizations to enrich 
a third. The discoveries of Stein, le Coq, and othem in the Tarim 
Basin and the Turfan Depression have caught Gneco-Buddhlst culture 
in the act of transmission to the Far East, where it produced an 
ffisthetic revolution as profound as that which distinguishes Byzantine 
art from the art of Ancient Greece herself. 

This was not the last of the perniutationa and oombinations in which 
Central Asia was to play the decisive riile. From the third century 


1 Pflmjwlk, R.: Erplpratiirnf iji (|vttblLah«i <E VV**huirtan IJC 

by thff Cure^H. Jnalitutitin: I, Eipedilion lfl03 . ruhlieition 2|>, 1003* IJ 
bxpe^iitkoi) of 1904 = Publkvtuiin 73, IDOS, 3 vola,). 

^^RcwtovlMT, M,: Iraitmn* obJ CfrttU in EoniA if(Oxford, 102S, CWndon 
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after Christ onwards, when the tide of Hellenism began to ebb from 
the Middle East and the indigenous local civilization began to reassert 
itself there, the corridor gradually ceased to transmit influences to the 
Far East from the Gra?co-Roman World and India, in order to place 
the Far East in contact with the new movements which were expanding 
concentrically from the Middle Eastern focus — princi[)ally through the 
vehicle of ** Missionar}’ Religions In successive waves of influence 
Maniclueism. Xestorianism, and Islam made their “ Golden Journey *’ 
along the corridor — far |>aat the longitude of Samarkand — until they 
seeded themselves in the north-western outskirts of CliinaJ 

Finally, during the last fifty years, Transoxania has been incor¬ 
porated in the {wlitical system of Russia, and the introduction, via 
\\e8temized Russia, of \\e«tem meohauiral technique has equipped 
the corridor with material means of playing its historical part which 
are immeasurably superior to any which it has ever possessed before. 
Three of the princi|>al caravan routes have already been replaced by 
the Trans-sil>erian, the Tashkend-Orenburg, and the Trans-caspian 
Railways, and the ex{)eriments in motor tractors which are now being 
made in the French Sahara promise, if successful, to open routes across 
desert surfaces hitherto almost impracticable even for the camel. 
This latest scene in the drama is still verj' far from ha\nng reached its 
climax, and the Ru-ssian Revolution has recently added an incalculable 
factor to the problem ; but it is safe to prophesy that if Russian 
diplomacy, arms, commerce, technique, art, and ideas do succeed in 
producing any permanent effeqt upon the histories of Persia, 
Afghanistan, India, Tibet, or China, the nMe of the Central Asian 
corridor in this modem process of transmission will be at least as 
important as it has been in similar processes in the past. 

These are, perhaps, the principal cases in which the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin has played, or is playing, a transmissive part similar to that which 
has been played historically by S\Tia. Yet, even the most superficial 
8ur\’ey of Central Asian history suggests a feature in which the destinies 
of the two corridors, so like in one respect, have been totally different. 
The transmission of other regions’ achievements has not been all that 
S>Tia has achieved herself. At certain times, without prejudice to 
» From the point of riew of what folknn, it is worth noting that the Islamic war® 
spread from the Oxus-Jaxartes Baran in another direction simultaneonaly. By the 
drst quarter of the tenth century after Christ, Islamic influences from Tninsoxania. 
crowing the Steppe along the route of the present Tashkend Orenburg Railway, had 
resulted in the conversion of the White Bulgarians, who held the key to the Volga 
Basin at the junction of the Volga with the Kama. The same wa\*e gradually spread 
over the Bashkirs of the Ural region and the Tatars of Siberia. 
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her nonual transmissive function, she has herself been an original 
creator. For example, during the 8i.x centuries which intervened 
between tbe Volkerwanderung of 1425-1125 B.c. and the foundation 
of the Acha>menid Empire, Syrians successively discovered the 
Alphabet, the Atlantic, and that particular conception of God which 
is common to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam, but 
not to the religious thought of Hellenism, of the Far East, or of India. 
In contrast to these 8tui>endou8 creative achievements of the Syrian 
corridor, the Central Asian corridor has hardly any “ original work ** 
to show.^ While perpetually transmitting the influences of other 
civilisations, the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin ap{)earB never to have succeeded 
in itself becoming a centre from which influence and energ>’ have 
radiated outwards in different directions. Why did it fail (unlike 
Syria, its counter|)art in other res|)ects) to rise to that higher plane of 
acti\ity ? Perha|)s the best approach towards finding some answer to 
this question will be to single out and examine the occasions on which 
the region came nearest to that achievement, and so to analyse, if 
{xxssible, the causes which, in each case, produce<i failure in the end. 

Two such occasions suggest themselves. The first presented itself 
about A.D. 651, when the Muslim Arabs, after destroying the Sasanian 
Empire, had made their occupation of its former territories effective 
up to the north-eastern edge of the Iranian Plateau, but had not yet 
attempted to conquer the independent states of the O.xus-Jaxartea 
Busin. This situation offered the Oxus-Ja.xartes Ba.sin an opj)ortunity 
which will be discu.ssed below ; but this opi)ortunity had been 
irrevocably lost by a.d. 741, the year which marks the definitive 
incorporation of Tukharistan and Transoxania in the Arab Empire. 

.4 second occasion presented itself, in quite different circumstances, 
about the middle of the fourteenth centurj’ of the Christian era, when 
the Chagatai branch of the House of Chingis Khan* was Anally con¬ 
verted to Islam. This second opportunity lasted for a century and 
a half, and was only lost in a.d. 1513, when Babur (then the princi|>al 
8ur>i\Hng member of the House of Timur) Anally abandoned his 
attempts to recover, from the Uzbegs, his ancestral {wssessions on 
the northern side of the Hindu Kush. It will be simplest to consider 
these two occasions separately, but in chronological order. 

* l^nless tb« Arwit* »nd tb© Pmian Epic originsted among lb© ImnUna of the 
OxuB-Jax&rte* Baain and not among tbnae of the Iranian Plateau. 

* The Cliagatai appanage included the Oxua-Jaxarteaand the Tarim Banins (i.e. 
the whole of the Central A*iancorridor)together with that aector of tbe Euraaian Stepp© 
(then called Moghuliatan) which liea imroe<liately to the north of them. 
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JI 

The Firht Lost OrpoRTuxiTY (aji, 6;jI-741) 

The axi-H of the Muu^liin j'Lriih ETiipire utid<?r the Uoiairyad Dynaatj 
lay within a ffljiie mruiing, in a direction elightly wejjt of north, from 
the Indian Ocean to the Taurus Range, and inclu din g the sites of 
Meccaj Medina, anti Damascus. From this axis, which had been 
established aubHtantially -by a.u, C3G with the occupation’of Antioch, 
the Arab conquests spread laterally iu either direction. One line of 
e.t|>aasioii led through Egypt round the southern and western shores 
of the Mediterranean, the other through "Iraq aiiid acirD8s the Tmnian 
Plateau till it ekirted the southem. shore of the Eurasian Steppe. 
Both lines, as they extended, curv'ed contmuaUy towards the north, 
until, by A,rn 721, they constituted on immense crescent, with 
Damascus at the centre-point of t!ie arc, and with the two horns 
protHiding respectively beyond the Pyrennees on the north-west and 
beyond the rim of the Iranian Plateau on tho north-east.* At the 
beginning of a.d. 721 it w'as an open question whether the Arab 
advance on either front iivould proceed still further. On both fronts, 
the Arabs at that moment had not only reached but had just overshot 
a well-defined physical lx>undary, and thus found themselves on the 
Verge of two new W'Orlds to conquer. One of these worlds was the 
Trans-pyrennean and Trans-alpine regiem of Weatern Europe, in w^hlch 
the Romans had sown some precarious seeds of their civdlijuition seven 
or eight centuries before. The other w'as the Oxus-JaAartes Basin, 
which Iiad retained certain elements of ^fiddle Eastern culture {in 
the form of Zoroastrianism “ and NcstorlaQiani) in the course of 
transmitting them, dnring the previous five centuries, from tho Middle 
East to China, as well as certain elements of Indian culture {in the form 
of Buddhism), w^hich it had been transmitting to the same destination 
during tho five centuries before that. In a,d. 721 it was equally 
uncertain whether the Arabs, starting from the narrow foothold which 

^ At early Jlf< A.n. Tia ^luiia had Ocrtrpird Kvpt[[itKnia (Ihr strip of French conSl 
bctir«ien th^ Pj-rrftrtwa and thi? Rhone whJeh ha{{ preTicHunly hela^^d to Hit Vur^oihic 
kingiliom of Spaio), white Qutaybn had peiHtmtedf«r beyond the bounda of Khonaaii, 
into Khwrtrb^m and Fat^hallii. It has been ihowil, howevfir, by Mr. H. A. R. Gibb in 
TAe .drfli Gosflwarta ib fJrtilmJ Amis {l^ondun. RoynL Aaiatic iHofiety) thiL Ihe 
oampai^Ki of Q alnyba in I ho Omu-Jaxartes Bwin, Ihou^h briUianl and exlrnfivc, 
were supedtciiL TheEr reeulta weW slmbst entirely lort after hta death, and, by the 
betfinniiia of the J'rar 7ai. the Arab holdingn in TukhltK^tan and TmiiAuxania beyond 
the Traniaa PlatenU were u small aa the ArabhoUingS st the aanM date in Gmil beyond 
the Pyrmnees, 

* Awuming^ that ^roaotriiwurmorEeEnaUd in Media ntid net in Bactria (in whjeh 
latter CftH it wouUi have been a native product of tho Oxus.Jsxaries Boiinb 
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they had already secured In both of theae fields, would proceed to 
Conquer either or both of them coiupletely ; or whether m one field or 
in both they would be forced, after an unsuccessful oUensive, to accept 
the f/jw ■ or whether^ again, they would evcntuhll_Y be drivea 

out of adjoining territories, which had been incorporated in tlie Arab 
Rmpirc successfully at an earlier date, by ofFensive movementB on the 
part of hostile powers surviving in tlieae two still uuoonquered regiorta* 
Before examining the ver>' difFerent fortunes which, in fact, 
attended the further military enterprises of tho Arabs at these two 
extremities of their Empire, it is worth drawing attention to the 
remarkable parallel between the tivo positions from the geographical 
point of view. White the homc'basc of the Umayyad pow'cr lay in 
Syria, it possessed tw'o secondary bases, nearer to the respective fronts, 
in two rich lowlands—Andalusia in the one case and 'Iraq m the other— 
from which armies could draw'^ abundant supplies. Beyond these 
friendly lowlands the Arab lines ol communication had to traverse two 
comparatively arid and inhotipltable jdateaux—^the plateau of Castile, 
in Spain, and the plateau of Iran in Persia—and, on cither plateau, the 
Arab lines were dangerously flanked to the left by a long, narrow strip 
of iinconquered territoiy. The previous Weatem Christian masters 
of Spain were stiEl holding out in the narrow zone between the crest- 
line of the Asturian Mountains and the aautliemooast-lino of the Bay 
of Biscay. The previous Zerxiastrian masters of Persia were likewise 
still holding out in the almost equally narrow' (though much longer 
and altogether more extensive) zone between the crest-liue of the 
Elbruz Mountains and the southern coast-line of the Caspian Fk>a.^ 
Id both eases these uneonquered zones were dangerous—yjartly because 
they threatened a long and exjjoaed flank j jiartly because they were 
natural fastnesses which It would be extremely difficult to occupy and 
subdue eflectively in the teeth of a hostile population, but, most- of all, 
because both zones, in spite of being eaclax''C8i w'cre able to communicate 
by sea* with more pow'erful communities of coreligionists in friendly 
and still unconquered hinterlands. 

* In tlimatfr ii.nJ regvlntlcin tho Kihruv mniJO ttoftV be Can^kifral u beinn dc1ac'h‘><l 

«iltl cnclore of Xfarttwfli Eutvpe, and the aub-tnopical coMtal belt betisi Mli the 

ElhruE and the CMpIan aa a AinuLar cnnlaro uf India. Cnni|urc tht? eqtlnlly ctirionn 
enflnvn of Mcditcmmr&il climate along the nouth-eaalerti littoral at the siank Sea, 
which also faccA northward:. 

• At that time the Bmin simm ol the Oxiu posaibly hate flowed into the 
Canpiaru and IhU Would haeo alTonle<| water tmnaporl all tho way frcun Divlam to 
Snghd Tia Khwariam. But, in any raae, there waa alwaj"* a caravan-ioute between 
Khwariom and tho ea«teni COaat of thfl Caapian. 
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These hinterlands were the two worlds of North-Western Europe 
and the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, upon which the Arabs had as yet made 
no |)ennanent impression. Physically, both were easier to invade and 
more tempting to seize than the tw'o conquered plateaux behind 
them. They consisted mainly of lowlands, containing fertile areas of 
cultix’ation and considerable cities. The social and i)olitical factor, 
however, was more inqiortant than the environmental, and here, again, 
there was, up to a certain point,* a curious similarity in the conditions. 
In Gaul, a population which had been Latinized and half-civilized 
by Rome, and incidentally converted to Christianity, had been overrun, 
since the beginning of the fifth century after Christ, by barbarian 
backwoodsmen from Northern Europe — Burgundians and Franks. 
In the Oxus-Jaxartes Ihisin, a civilized Iranian or Iranized population 
had been iienetrated by the diverse influences of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Nestoriauism, and had been overrun (again, 
since the beginning of the fifth Christian century) by successive parties 
of Nomads from the Eura.sian Steppe— Ephthalites and Turks, What 
b more, the relations between the two layers of population in either 
case had develojied in much the same way. In either case the indigenous 
element had been partly liarbarized by its new barbarian masters, 
but had succeeded, on the whole, owing to its superiority in numl>ers 
and in ci>nlization, in assimilating the barbarians to itself. Above all, 
it had converted them to its own religions and had thereby prepared 
their minds for making common cause against the Arab invaders, 
who were bringing with them a new “ missionary religion ” altogether. 

Thus the two objectives of the Arabs in a.d. 721 were remarkably 
analogous to one another, and for the next dozen years the fortunes of 
war were correspondingly similar in either region. In both cases, the 
Arabs found themselves confronted with a more vigorous resistance 
than they had pre\noualy encountered. By the beginning of the year 
733. in consequence of the disastrous Battle of the Pass in 731, thev had 
lost all but three fortresses beyond the Oxus, and one or two in 
Tukharistan ; while at the same date, owing to the (less serious) 
reverse at Tours, they had retreated again to the Septimanian extremity 
of Gaul. Ultimate success was not in either case out of the question, 
but ex|)erience seemed to show that in both areas it could onlv be 
purclia.sed at the price of great and sustained militarj' efforts. In both 
areas, however, the sequel falsified such expectations. The Battle of 
Tours was accepted as final, and from that time onwards the Arabs 
* For the difTerrners in this mpect aw pp, 257-62 below. 
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often lost, but practically never gained, ground on their north-western 
frontier. On the other hand, the seemingly not less serious situation on 
the north-cast was so dramatically reversed during the next nine 
years that by a.d. 741 the whole of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin had 
been incoqwrated definitively in the Arab Empire. 

It is unnecessary to insist upon the momentous consequences of 
this difference in the local fortunes of Arab empire-builders for the 
subsequent history of mankind. On the north-western front (to quote 
one of Gibbon's most celebrate<l |>assages),^ “ a victorious line of 
march had l)een prolonged above a thousand miles from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire ; the repetition of an equal S|«ace 
would have carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the 
Highlands of Scotland ; the Rhine is not more im|>assablc than the 
Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a 
naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the inter¬ 
pretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, 
and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised {>eople the 
sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” Gibbon might have 
added that such additional conquests would ultimately have given 
the Arabs the mastery of the Atlantic (almost achieved, fifteen 
hundred years earlier, by their Phmnician forerunners), and so of the 
New M orld ; for the different issue of the Arab enterprise in the north¬ 
east shows that none of these conjectures are fantastic. It Ls not absurxl 
to suggest that the militaiy reverse suffered by ‘Abdu’r-rahman at 
Tours entaile<l the loss of America for Islam, when it is a historical 
fact that the diplomatic successes of Asad and Nasr during the next 
few years opened a door to Islam which enabled her eventually to win 
adherents and establish footholds on the banks of the Volga, the 
Irtish, and the Hoang-Ho. What actually happened in the north¬ 
east enables us to reconstruct, with some confidence and even in some 
detail, the first stages of what W(»uld presumably have happened in 
the north-west had the fate of Gaul, Uke that of Transoxania. been 
re-decided between a.d. 732 and 741. With the Arab Empire 
pennanently established in their rear, ns well as in front of them, and 
with their co-religionists in Gaul apostasizing in increasing numbers to 
I«lam, the Christians of the Asturian enclave could no more have 
resisted assimilation than the Zoroastrians of the Caspian Provinces 
found themselves able to do after the Arab conquest of Transoxania. 

‘ Chapter 52 (toI. ri of J. B. Bury‘a •mailer edition of the IhcUrt and Fall oj tit 
Roman Empirt). 
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The Asturians, like the Daylamites, TabaristanLs, and Jurjanis, 
would alniast inevitably have been converted to Islam in the course of 
the ninth and tenth Christian centuries. It is true that such conversion, 
had it taken place, would not have prevented the Asturian 
mountaineers, in the course of the tenth ccnturj' and thereafter, from 
issuing out of their fastnesses and l)eginning t<f push down across the 
plateau. That movement w’as a consequence of the growing social and 
{Militical weakness, at that time, of the Arab Empire throughout its 
extent.* It was not affected by the religious factor, and the converted 
Daylamites therefore took the offensive in Persia simultaneously with 
the unconverted Asturians in Spain. In the sequel, however, the 
religious factor made a world of difference. The Buwayhids, descending 
as Muslims (though as Muslims of the Shi‘i persuasion), were not, by 
their conquests, diminishing the territories of Daru’l Islam. For this 
reason, those conquests were not so fiercely opposed as those of the 
Christian A.Hturian8, an<l wrere therefore not only more rapid in their 
extension, but also more superficial and transitory in their effects. 
They did nothing to check the steady expansion of Islam into its 
north-eastern hinterland ; and similarly the actirities of Islamized 
Asturians would not, presumably, have prevented an advance of 
Islam from Gaul and Germany (along the roads actuollv taken by 
Mestern Christendom) into Scandinavia, Poland, and Hungary. 

Conversely, the actual course of historv' in the north-west indicates 
what might have hapj)ened in the north-^st had Qutayba’s work not 
been performed over again—and, this time, conclusively- by Asad 
and Nasr. Because, in a.d. 733, the Arabs lacked the will-power to 
complete the conquest of Gaul, the Austrasian Franks were able to 
join hands w’ith the Asturians and to ensure that Asturia should 
be an advanced base for future Western counter-offensives against the 
.Muslims. This was one of the objectives of Cliarlemagne’s campaign 
which ended in a.d. 778 at Honcesvalles; and, in spite of that dis¬ 
comfiture, the objective had been achieved by a.d. 801, when 
Charlemagne’s S{>anish march was pushed forward beyond Barcelona. 
From that date onwards, the local Asturian front bwaine part of a 
united front of Western Christendom ; the ascendency on the Spanish 
border had definitely passed from the Muslims to the Westerners; 
and there is nothing surprising in the developments of the next four 
and a half centuries, w’hich w’ere consummated in a.d. 1235 bv the 

• Both undfr Unu^T-aa »oveprignty in Spitin and under ‘AbbaMd aoTereientr 
rltevhrre. * * 
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cjfonquf^t of Cordovaj and which resultod in the expulaioa of the Mualima 
from every pert, of the Peniniiula except the enclave of Oranada. 

It U intereirting to exainme the possible ccmiHe of events in Penna 
in the light of these aetnai events in Had Asad and Xasr failed 

to incorporate the Oxiis-Jaxartea Basin, it is iniprohahle that the 
Arab Empire would long hax^e retained its liold upon Khurasan. 
Within the next half-century the Lndc|>endcnt principalities in Sughd 
andTukhariatan [reinforced hy Tiirgeahand other adventurous nomads 
off the Steppe) might have driven the Arabs back soiith-iiveatvraTd 
through Damaghnn and the Caspian Gates, and have made the 
Dasht-i-Lut the north-eastern boundary of Dam'I Islam for the time 
being. In that case {and thin is the Biiggestion towards which these: 
parallels and liypothcHcs have been leading) the Oxus-Jaxartea Baain, 
for the first time in r<!corde<l history^ would have exchanged tlie r5le 
ol a transmitter for that of a creator of civilization ; and the new 
civilization of the West, which, first emerged in eighth-century Gaul 
and has continued to rise and to spread until, to-day, it is over¬ 
shadowing the world, w'ould have fiosgcased a counterxMirt and a 
contemporary in Central A.sia, with which it would sooner or later Iiave 
come into contact or ooUipion across the mins of Islamic society. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to conjectufe what shape and 
colour this hiiT>othetical Central Asian civilization would have taken, 
since it had not even begun to germinate before its prospecta of life 
w'ere cut off by Islam. There might have been a struggle betw'cen 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianbin, and N’estorianism for the possession of ita 
infant soul, and there ia no guessing how that struggle would have gone. 
Tlie Zoroastriau clement w^ould have gained by the renewal of contact 
with the Ca.spiaii Provinces and by the correlated Esouth-westw’ard 
cx^Minsion across the Iranian Plateau. On tlie other hand. Buddhism 
and NestorianLsm were represented in greater force than Zoroastrianism 
in the Tarim Basin and on the Eurasian Steppe, into which the growing 
civilization would have been expanding simultaneously in the ojiposite 
direction. Other influetiees ivould have been added, as relations became 
closer with India and China ; and it is possible that the outcome 
might have been some syncretism or eclecticism of the type w'hich the 
Emi>eror Juliau attemptisd unBiiecessfully to eatabEsh In the Gneco- 
Homan World and which actually prevails in modern India and China, 
It Is hardly possible to reckon in terms of such imponderable factors 
as these ; but it is not quite so difficult to rwonatruct w'hat would 
have been the stages in this unborn Central Asian civilization’s 
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geographicBl cxtcnsioiL C^rtAmly it* south-western boundary would 
not have stood perrmuently at the Dasht i-Liit, That physkal bn met 
IS outflanked on the north by the Caspian Provincea of TabadstAn and 
Daylaru, ivhichj ex would have been incorporated in the 

Central Asian ^\orld already^ During the second quarter of the 
tenth Chrbtian century, the Buwayhids would duly have descended 
iifion the Iranian i Jateau from Day lam, but iia Zoroastrians and not 
as .llurtlims and as conquerors of fresh territory for Central Asian 
civiliTAtion at the cNpense of Islani, instead of being a mere domestic 
incident in Islamic history. The prugnesa of Central Asia at t he expenae 
of Islam would, no doubt, have gone steadily forward. Even if the 
Sunni world had made more effective eflorta to save 'Iraq, or, at least, 
Baghdad itself, from the hand of a Bu way hid unbeliever than it 
actually niade when the Caliph fell into the i«iwer of a Bu way hid 
sectarian, the Snwaybid's work would have Iwen finished by a 
Zi>rt>ftstnan or a Xcatorbn Saljuq ; for, in the meantime. Central 
Asian ei^iJiiation would have become solidly establbhed betiiveen 
DaruT Islam and the Eurasian Stepjw, and the nomadic peoples who 
broke upon the .Middle Eastern coasts of the Steppe in the 
VOlkcruandenmg of a.d. 975^1275 would therefore have been converted 
to the civiJiziition of Centnil Asia and would have come, not m 
reinforcements, but as alien and destructive enemies to the civilijiation 
of Islam. As it was, the Saljuqa, meeting Islam and succumbing to it 
in the Oxua-Jaxartes fksin, travellcHi on westwurrl aa Muslims and 


only discharged their thunder U|mn the Byzantine civilization of 
Anatolia. If we may imagine them converted, in Traiiaoxania, to 
some noii-Ifelamic religion insteadt ftnd meting out to .Muslim "Iraq 
and Syria the treatment wliich they actually meted out to the 
Byzantine world, we can eatimate hoW' disastrous the effect would have 
been upon the destinies of Islam. 

This, again, is not a fantastic conjecture, for, in the kst phase of 
the imen^inderung of a.d. 975-1 27o, a catastrophe of this ver^- hind 
actually did bring fslam within an ace of destruction. In anv 
imencand^rung, the convulsions are apt to read, their maximom 
mteo^ity immediately before the disturbance dies down altogether- 
and at the same time, as the disorder works up towards iU climax 
^pulations are upheaved and discharged outwards from deer^er and 
deeper the „ee of dietarbanee. In the eaee in qnertL. the 

n™ of ^turUnee wee the Eumeinn Steppe, and the fiist element 
d.eeh.rg«i by it upon the blende World we„ the ocoupante of the 
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peripheral or " m-shore stone of the Steppe, of whom the Saljuqa 
may be taken aa the leading example- Since, for n coniE^iilerable period 
before their upheaval, thejse j>enpheral notnaeb bad been in contact 
with, and under the inJluence of, the civiliMtion then prevalent in 
Tramioxanm, and since, futthemiore, that cKnlistation hapjsened, owing 
to the decision of a:d. T-ll , be not some iudejtendeni Central A.^ian 
growth but the conquering civilization of Islam, the Saljuqa had them- 
eelve-9 become Muslims before the Vtilkenmnderung hurled them upon 
Mrifilini lands, and it lias just been remarked bow this previous 
aRsimilation rendered their invasion comiMiratlvely harmless to Islamic 
society* In the final and most convulsive phase of the Vdlkartmndenmgt 
however, the phenomena were not equally favourable from the Islamic 
point of vieiv- for, in thLa phaoe, the Islamic world was assailed by 
nomadic invaders from the innermost depths of the ^Ste[:^pe—depths 
to which Islam, in spite of liavitig conquered Transoxania, had not 
had time to jienetrate during the five centuries which had intervened. 
These depths, however (which cnincided wdth w^hat are noiv *MongoIia 
and Zungark), had not been left uncvangelized. In conquering the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, Islam had, iiidec<i, prevented that region 
effectively from becoming the centre of a new Buddhist or Xeatorian 
or blended Buddhist-Nestoriaii ci^^li^ation, but she could not prevent 
these rival religions, whose future in C'entral she had destroyed for 
any effective purfjose of social construction, from drifting eastwards 
along the Central Asian corridor and establishing s curiouji, transitory, 
and abortive ascendency over the minds of Uigurs and N'aimana. 
Indeed, it ia iioaaible that Muslim aggression against Snghd and 
Farghana hastened the conversion of the Far Xorth-East to 
Manichfeisiu and Xestorianism by causing a dispersion abroad among 
nomad gentiles of Trausoxanian refugees.^ If so, the unborn civilization 
of Central Asia at any rate left a ghost in the shape of “ Freatcr 
John ”, and that ghoat very nearly succeeded in taking its revenge upon 
the remote successors of those Muslim conquerore w'ho, five centuries 
before, had cheated it of life in the flesh. It is doubtful whether there 
were any fiuddliist or Xeatorian elements in the original nucleus of 
Cbingis Khan’s nomadic confederacy, and even among the tribes on 
the pasture lands immediately to the west of his, these elementa were 
probably very small in mimbeis. They possessed, however, something 

' HuddliiiiTi:, irhich tr^TullHi sMtii'arcl and ftoulh.ci;atwi.rd thf corridor lo 
t>W Far FAsIcrei World,dem dot appear to havE pcdct rated ihc BUippd- CDddlrr to Ibc 
north. 
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like a local monopoly of technique and knowledge ; the communities 
among whom they were found were incorporated in the Mongol 
Community on terms more nearly approaching equality than waa the 
case with remoter and more alien populations subs^uently conquered; 
morwver, their incorpon»tion occurred at a moment when Chingis’a 
empire was assuming proportions which made the introduction of some 
kind of ci\niized order a necessity—and thus it was that these few and 
scattered survivors of submerged societies were fiaradoxically raised 
to places of honour and influence round a thronfe which bade fair to 
dominate two continents. 


Had this suddenly evoked spectre of Far Eastern Christendom 
succeedwl in grasping the hand of Far Western Christendom, which 
(owing to the faint*heartedness of Arab empire-builders after a.d. 732) 
was by this time a creature of flesh and blood in all the aggressive 
lustiness of early manhood, it is hardly possible to believe that Islam 
could have 8ur\'ived ; and it is sometimes forgotten how very near 
to accomplishment this dramatic reunion of co-religionists, long 
sundered by the horns of the Crescent, was several times brought, 
through overtures from both sides, in the course of the thirteenth 
century after Christ. The overthitjw of the Khwarizm Shah in a.d. 1220 


seemed at first sight to have cancelled, at one stroke, five centuries 
of Islamic effort in the ()xus-Ja.xarte8 Hasin, and the sack of Baghdad 
and the irref>arable devastation of ‘Iraq in a.d. 1258 by Hulagu Khan 
were like mortal blows at the political and econondc heart of the 
Islamic commonwealth. Now the project of Hulagu’s expedition 
appears to have been suggested to the mind of his overlorti, the Khu.jan 
Mangii, by the Cniate-Catholic King llayton of Little Armenia ; and 
it may have been Hulagu’s Nestorian wife who inspired him, in turn, 
to semi his advance-guard across the Euphrates, in order to attack 
the Muslims in their last citadel of Eg>'pt. under the command 
of the Nestorian general, Kit-Bugha. In a.d. 1260, when Kit- 
Bugha captured Dama.scus and momentarily gave the local 
.Monophysite and Orthodox Christians the dominion over their Muslim 
neighbours, the Mestern (’rusaders were still clinging to Acre and a 
few other strongholds on the Syrian coast, and they were not blind to 
the possibilities which “ Prester John’s” miraculous intei^'ention 
might offer. Already Friar Giovanni di Piano Carpini had been sent 
to the Khaqan’s court at garaqorum by Pope Innocent IV in 
A.D. 1246 and Friar William of Rubrouck bv St. Uuis in a.d 1253 
Between 1260 and 1269 Marco Polo’s father and uncle made their way 
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to the same destination as private merchants, and returned os bearers 
of a letter to the Poj)e from the Khaqan. In 1271 they set out, this time 
from Acre, to make the journey to Qaraqorum again, bearing an answer 
from the Pofie, and accom|>anied by Marco, and it was not till 1295 
that they returned to Venice via the Indian Ocean. Meanwhile, a 
letter (still preserved) had been sent in 1295 by the 11-khan Arghun 
to the Court of France, to be followed by another in 1305 from his 
son Uljaytu. Tlims, during the latter half of the thirteenth century, the 
two enemies of Islam came within measurable distance of co-o])eration. 
It was not till after the fall of Acre in 1290 and the successive failure 
of the second and third .Mongol invasions of Syria in 1281 and 1303, 
that this possibility disap{)eared. 

Such were the straits to which Islam was re<luced in the last phase 
of the Volkerxcandcrung of A.i). 975-1275, and this although, as recently 
as A.D. 1220, Islam had been the dominant cultural and political 
force as far north-eastward as the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin. Sup|)osing, 
however, that, five centuries earlier, that region had resisted 
assimilation and had develope<l an inde{)endcnt and aggressive 
civilization in the meantime on the lines suggested above, the 
eventuality which, in actual fact, only pa.ssed in a flash across the page 
of history as a picturesque possibility, would almost certainly have 
taken shape as a historical event of permanent im^iortance. Supiiosing 
that, by 1220, Islam had already been driven west of the Eufihrates, 
and that a new' Central Asian civilization had already extended its 
domain from that river on the south-west to the bonier of Chingis 
Khan’s homelands in the opposite quarter, it Is probable that the 
Buddhist-Nestorian culture, which exercised so marked an influence 
upon the twelfth and thirteenth century Mongols even in its dim and 
shadowy actuality, would have captureil them heart and soul, and 
that they would have made themselves its apostles as they went forth, 
conquering and to conquer, to the ends of the earth. In that case the 
western bank of the Euphrates would have been Islam’s first and last 
line of defence, and it is hardly conceivable that a single line would 
not have been broken. Had that happened, Islam in the thirteenth 
Christian centur)' would have suffered the fate of Byzantine civilization 
in the eleventh. The Far Eastern and the Far Western enemy would 
have united to storm her Egyptian citadel.* She would have become 
a submerged society, and by the twentieth Christian century she might 

* Jlut M in the eleventh century the Saljuqs and the Normana broke simultaneoualT 
upon the Byzantine World. 
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only have bom represented by sueh temnants as now aetnally survive 

4 f. the Armenian and SjTkn Monophysitea or of the Nestoriana 
benisclvcfi. 

These n-ecc some of the issues which hung upon the failure or success 
of the ^peetive Arab empire-buiidem in Gaul and in the Onas Jaxactes 
Basin between i.ii, 721 and a.d. 7H. It rctnains to account, if possible 
lor the remarkable difference in Arab fortunes in the two areas, by 
which th^ far-reaching and momentous consequeneea were broiisht 
about, wiiy did the Arabs fail to egnt|uer Gaul and succeed in con¬ 
quering Transoaania 1 There were, as it- happens, a number of factors 
which actually tended to make the latter enterprise the more difficult 
of the two. The Oxua-Jaxartes Basiu had not previously been found an 
™y region to subdue, .Alexander the Great spent two whole years upon 
it. and only ^cceeded in the end by a jmlicy of eonelliation. although 
It had taken him not more than five years to conquer outright without 
I-arley or compromise, the entire .\fiddlc East, from the Dardanelles 
and the Libyan oasea to tht nortb-eastem corner of the Iranian 
Plateau. This contract between the resisting-power of the Oxus^ 
Jaxartes Baam and that of the remainder of the Achtotnenid Empire 
at that date is the more striking when it is recollected that by 
Alexander e timcr Bactm " and " Sogdiana ” had been moor,K>rated 
in the AohEcmemd dominions for more than two centuries and might 
therefore hai^e been expected to foUow suit to the other proymees. 

The conditions for conquest were distinctly less favourable at the 
time when the same enterprise was successfully attempted by the 
Ara^, for by a.d. fiol, the date at wluch they arrived on the borders 
of tlie region, it had been continuously separated, in the political 
sense, from the Iranian Plateau, and had been latcrmittontly in a state 
of war with it, for not less than 900 years. Mr* Gibb, in kk ^^irk 
already cited, brings out vciy lucidly the political and social contrast 
between Sn*sanian Pensia and Transoxaiiia and Tukharistan under 
Kushan* Ephtbalito, and Turkish ascendency. This long-standinc 
se^iaration evidently militated seriously against the Arabs’ attempt to 
amalgamate Transoxama with Iran in a single empire; and if Mr Gibb 
IS right in hk contention that Transoxania virtually stood aside from 
Abu Muslim's movement in Khurasan which overthrew the Umayyad 
dynasty at Damascus, tliat would certainly indicate that' the 
traditional particularism of Transoxank waa still a very powerful 
^ychological force even after the annexation of the region to the Arab 
Linpirc had become an accomplished faoL ,On the other hand, a much 
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closer sense of affinity — based on the common inheritance of Western 
Christianity, the I^tin language and culture, and the memory of 
the Roman Empire — still existed in the seventh and eighth centime ^ 
after Christ between Gaul on the one hand and 'Spain and North-West 
Africa on the other, and the previous conquest of the two latter 
countries by the Arabs might have been expected to lead on to the 
conquest of Gaul, if only by the mere force of momentum. In a.d. 721 
the Pyrennees were not nearly so formidable a political and cultural 
barrier as was the north-eastern rim of the Iranian Plateau. 

As compared with Gaul, again. Transoxania passessed other assets 
as well. From the military |>oint of view, the Empire of the T ang may 
have proved a broken reed, but the diplomatic support against the 
Arabs which the inde{)endent states of Transoxania and Tukharistan 
were constantly receiving from the Court of Chang-Ngan was at anv 
rate an effective moral wea{)on, es|)ecially since, to the Arabs, its value 
long remained imponderable and therefore subject to over-estimation. 
The Aquitanians, Neustrians, and Austrasians, in the crisis of 
A.D. 721-32, do not ap{>ear to have received cither naval assistance in 
the .Me<literranean or diplomatic sup|>ort at Damascus from the Court 
of Constantinople, so that both the fighting and the bluffing had all 
to be their own. In matters of topography and climate, moreover, 
Transoxania was a more difficult country than France for an invader. 
The cultivated areas were not continuous, but were se{)amted by 
stretches of steppe and desert ; the rivers, being mightier streams 
than the Garonne, the Ix)ire, or the Seine, offered correspondingly 
greater obstacles; and between the crossing of the Oxus at Timiidh 
and the Traasoxanian .Metropolis of Samarkand there were formidable 
mountains to be traversed which had not their like at any |K>int on the 
road from Narbonne to Tours. Ah for political unity, it was still hardly 
more than nominal in the Frankish dominioas at this period and was 
of little account for the practical purpose of military co-operation, 
so that, even from this point of view, the Transoxanians and 
Tukharistanis were scarcely at a disadvantage as compared with the 
peoples of Gaul, while such disadvantage as there may have been was 
no doubt more than compensated by the greater vitality of local political 
life in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and the distinctly higher level of 
general civilization. 

All the foregoing considerations certainly appear to increase the 
difficulty of the problem—unless possibly the “ higher level of general 
civilization ” at that time to be found in Transoxania supplies the 
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oxania over contemporary Gaul consist ? Undoubtedly in an 
immeasurably greater development of international trade, as might be 
expected in a region which always had been, and still was, a corridor 
of communication between surrounding societies, whereas the Gaul of 
that day was a 8emi-ci\nlized region |>enned up in a blind alley at the 
ends of the civilized earth. That difference has an important bearing 
on our problem, for it means that the eighth century population of 
Gaul possessed no vital commercial interests which would be damaged 
or promotetl by possible alteniative relations between them and the 
Arab Empire. At that date they were an agricultural society, and 
little more besides—such commerce as existed between Gaul and the 
rest of the world being then largely carried on by Italians, Sj-rians, and 
other outsiders. Transoxania, on the other hand (as has been argued 
forcibly by .Mr. Gibb), was a commercial community first and foremost. 
Her numerous and well-peopled cities could not subsist upon the local 
oasis-cultivation, the extent of which was limited by a restricted water- 
supply, however scientific the methods of irrigation. For such a 
society, international trade was not only an optional source of surplus 
profit but a necessity of existence ; and each new development of the 
struggle with the Arabs struck a fresh blow at this staple of Trans- 
oxania’s economic life. 

During the first phase of the struggle, which may be dated from 
Qutayl>a*8 opening campaign in a.d. 705 dowm to A.D.-719 (by which 
year the greater part of his work had been undone through the 
unaided efforts of the Transoxanians and Tukharistanis them¬ 
selves), the damage to trade was e\idently not intolerable. The 
commercial classes in the Oxus-Jaxartes principalities were not yet 
faced by an unprecedented situation, for the Arab Empire in this 
quarter had simply stepped into the shoes of the Sasanian Empire, 
with which the Transoxanian powers had frequently been at war. 

Harith. [For thr •perUI poaition of th** Syrian troopa. Mr. Gibb n-hn to H. lAmrorns: 

smr It Hijnt Jm Calif* (hnaiyoHe Mo'atria /: Boyrut, |(M»6 (pp. J67-8).] It ia 
true that Syrian troopa, with Egyptian reinforcenwntA, were likewiae aent to Afrira 
in A.D. 740 or 741, but that waaforthepurpoaeof rrushing the local Berber revolt, not of 
reinforcing Spain, and in any caae theae troopa were cnishingly defeated by the Berbers 
in Morocco. Mr. Gibb also suggeata that a concentration of effort waa a farther factor 
in the ultimate suooeaa of the Araba on the north eastern front. Beaidra the expansion 
into the Oxus-Jaxartea Basin via the Iranian Plateau, there had been an expansion 
via the Persian Gulf into the lower basin of tbe Indus, and this had been at iu height 
daring the period of Qutayba's rampaigna. On the other hand, from the time of 
Junayd'a transfer to Kharasan. the Arabs merely maintained their positions in Sind, 
and the whole of their striking force in the east was directed towards the Oxut and 
Jaxartea. 
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During these earlier hostilities, the Governmgut of Cte^iphon appears, 
on more than one occasion, to have placed eiiibargos upon Transoxanian 
trade along routes that traversed the Sasanian dominioni ; but thev 
had never succeeded in dealing that trade a mortal blow, and the 
Sughdi merchants had shown enterprise and Ingenuity in opening up 
alternative means of communication with their Mediterranean 
cuatomenj.i Even, moreover. If their trade with the Middle East and 
tile Near East were temporarily cut off, they still remained the 
monopolists of the overland route betu'cen the Far Eajit and India, 
and the volume of this braneli of commerce was no doubt sujQicient to 
secure them against amihing like an economic catastrophe. T^s was 
the situation doii^ n to a.d. 719 ; but it was altered — and, os it turned 
out, vei^' much for the worse from the j>oiiit of sdew' of Transosaniau 
trade—when, in a.d. 7“2(M, the TiiTgesh nomads began to take a hand 
in the struggle between the Transoxanian city-states and the Arab 
Empire. The Tiirgesh intervened as mandatories of the Government 
of Chang'Ngad and aa auxiliaries of the Trausoxaniaiis in their war nf 
liberation, and, far as fighting the Arabs w'as concerned, thev 
performed their task efficiently. For seventeen years they kept the 
Arab forces on the defensive, infficted upon them several miiitery 
di^tei^, and grndiinlly forced them out of their fortreased beyond the 
Fiver, The nominal beneficiaries discovered, hnwev'^er, that the remedy 
was worse than the disease. Officially, the Tiirgesh were the subjects 
and agents of civutbed China ; but the (.liincse authorities exercised 
no supervision,and the Tiargesh evifleutly behaved as nomads invariably 
do when they find themselves in military control of sedentaiy 
jiDpulations. The eastern trade-routes %vcre cut; and, when the 
Turgesh actually crossed the Up]>er Oxus and began to push the Arabs 
out of Tukhariatan, that must have made matters still worse from the 
economic point of view, for the iaseenrity was thereby extended to the 
routes between Transoxania ami Hindustan. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
fiuxerains of the Tfirgesh had already become so incensed against their 
unmanageable va.s,saljfi that they took the opjxjrtmiity of tlie victory 
gained at last by the .Arab governor Asad over the Turgesh Khaqan m 
Juxjan and KJiurssau (a.d, 737) to destroy the Tiirgesh confederacy 


dn A.D, nt tb? Court M CourtfthtmunJe f«>ni 
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and to dispense the horde^ It is to conjedture th&t the Trana- 
oxjinlan commercial class^;i on whom the direct losses had fallen, felt 
even more bitterly against the Tiirgesh than did the Government of the 
T'ang, and this eN|jlains the immediate and gcueral success which 
attended the conciliatory puUcy initiated by Asad and his 
successor Xasr, 

In 736 Asad appears to have come to an understanding with the 
Iranian notables of Tukharistan. The national capital of Balkht ruined 
in the previous wars, was rebuilt, under Asad's auspices^ by the 
Tuldiaristania themselves^ in order to replace Merv as the seat of the 
Arab provincial administration. This step was taken by Asad the year 
before his victory over the Turgesh, and the succeeding year (a.1>. 738) 
was signahzed by Nasr’s declaration ol amnesty and guarantee of 
rights to the peoples of tlic O.YU6-Jaxartc3 Basin. The tolerance of 
non-Arab nationalities and noudslamjc religions, uj}on strict but not 
unbearable conditions of inferiority, was a permanent feature in the 
policy of the Arab Empire—a feature without which that Empire could 
never have aclueved its astonishing triumphs. Nasr's charter, however, 
appeal^ to liave been exceptionally favourable; and, if this was the 
fact, he was only following fof course, unconsciously) the conciliatory 
policy of Alesaudcr in the year 32S b.c,, in which policy Alexander 
J;imself may have been anticipated, for aught w'e know, by C}‘rufi or 
whoever of the Achfemenida first incorporated the Oxus^Taxartfls 
Basin in Ids empire.^ In a.d. 738 Nasr o^ered the Transoxanians an 
honourable esca|>e from the terrible dilemma of political servitude or 
commercial ruin. On condltloui of accepting Arab sovereignty on 
not intolerable ternia, they w'ere given the prospect, not merely of 
commercial recovery, but of prosperity such as they had not iwrhaps 
enjoyed for a millennium, If ouco the political objections to mcor* 
poration la the Arab Empire were surmounted, there could ba no 
doubt of its advantages from the economic point of view; for, in place 
of a permanent military front uixm their south-eastern border, it 
opened to Transoxaman merchants a hinterland strelching from 
Khurasan to the Sfediterraneau and from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, Moreover, Arab statesmanship set ilaelf promptly to reopen 
the trade-routes leading along the Central Asian corridor to the Far 
East. “ Shortly after his recapture of Samarkand ** (probably in 

’ Xo rewftl of thts event eari'ivrA., but >oni^ mtKlem kutorianB Lave conje^tuTH} 
tbuL the AcbniDenitt ktnglilota of Pereu uid i^uaiimik aireaily nslteied Khuratsll, 
Baotris, ftnd posaiblv Ttansox^nu before it over!hrew the empitr of Lhe Medes. 
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i.D 739). XasT " Kdt SB embassy to China. This was followed up iq 
j Jh by a much more elaborate embasay, obrioiialy intended to regulate 
commercial relations ia the most, complete manner possible, in which 
the Arabs were accompanied by ambassadore not only from the Sogdian 
oitiea and Tukharistan, but even from Zabulistan " [south-east of 
the Hindu Kush] “ Sbash. and the TOrgesh. Two other Arab embassies 
are a^ recorded in 715 and 747.” t The inclusion of representatives 
irom Zabulistan suggests that steps liad alteadv been taken to reopen 
the overland trade-roiitn to India. 

Fstablislied and interpreted by 
Mr. Gibb, sariaJflCtoriJj^ explain the ease and the pennaiiencc uith which 
the Ox^-Jaiart^ Baain was incorpomted in the A«ib Empire between 
A.D. 737 and a.d. 711. Do they not also sugg^fc a reas^on for the failure 
of the Arabs, during the aame |>eriod, in Gaul f The non-commercial 
Aqujtaiuans and Kcufitrlans were not confrontcfl with the same 
dilemiua as the Transosanians in deolbg with the Arabs. Tho}^ had 
httle or no foreign commerce to lose by war with the great neighbouring 
power ■ in defending their political independence, they were at tlie 
same time defeniliog their fields, whicli were the eource of their 
proaperitv as an agricultural population; and by aummoning their over- 
lords, the Austrasiaiifl, to the rescue, they were not exposing themselves 
to any such economic calamities aa those which the Transoxaniana 
incurred when they called in the TOrgesh. 

If this line of argument bcorrect, the superior civiliaation of eighth- 
century Transoxania—in other words, her higher commercial develop- 
nient^as compared with eighth-century Gaul, was the princijial reason 
why she succumbed to Arab imperialism and lost this her firat 
opportunit)'® of founding a diatinctive cinlir^atiou of her own, whereas 
Gaul preserved her liberty of seU-determination and so gave birth to 
that \^'e3tem ch-iliEation in which we ourselves still live and move and 
have our being. 


* H. A. II. Gibb, op. eit., p. 92. 

* Thfl writflf bopestd find * literocewian fordis^fu^inff th^ac^,y\ mjportnnitv 

«nturyTnd""t' iSfs'" ^ ibinecntb Chriit.«» 



yrUDIES IN SEMITIC KINSHIP 
By Brexda Z. SeligMaX 

fCcntitiinrd front 


n. cot:six uarheage 


V s cousin niairUge has l>een dealt ^ith so cihauatively by Sir James 
Frazer and nlao by Professor We^terraarckt T I oft-e some 
a|>ology for hringing fonvaid the subject again^ In the first place I 
must say that I put together the notes for this paper before the 
jfubllcation of either Foitc^ore tn the Oiit TenfittMtU or the new erlition 
of The //isfory of Ihfmon Morriatjef and tfiat I am couceroed not with 
the problem as to how this fonn of marriage has arisen, but why it has 
spread as it hus^ and indeed is still spreading* 

The type of cousin marriage witii which 1 propose to deal is that 
between the children of two brothers. While following Sir James 
Frazer in calling such coupiuk, ortho-cousins, I propose to limit the 
meaning of this word* The term oiiho’Consio has been applied to all 
cousins who are not cross-cousins *; this is pemiissible only from 
the standpoint of our own cirdlizatlon^ In order to understand the 
social organbatiDu of the lower cultures wo must to Bee relation- 
sh[]>s from their poLot of view, So when dcacent is reckoned in the female 
luie the cliildren of two sisters are oriho-couBinst but the children of 
tw'o brothers are not necessarily ortho-cousIns ; in the same way ivjicn 
descent is reckoned in the male line the children of two brothers are 
ortho-cousins* The word thus co-rrefijjonda to " brotlier-aLster used 
in the elassihcatory sense and is a convenient term. It is true that some 
jieoples use one term for brother, or sister, and all cousins» this is 
W'herc the imjjortance of relativca of both parenta is recognized even 
if deaoent is limited tO' one side of the family only, and is almost 
certainly the result of simplification of terminology. Except for one 
doubtful case (to be considered later) the habitual marriage of ortho- 
cousLub, the children of brothers, though of wide distribution, is 
de[>eiideDt on the Muhammadan culturej and though this type of 
marriage is entirely at variance with the ideas of clan organization 
and exogamy prevalent in Africa, it is, neverthelesss, spreading with the 
advance of Islam. 

^ Thum Fmxpr: In tbe rue of oH ho*rDtMIOt t he related p&reDtfl are of the kboio 
»X, whether both nsilepr both femkie t whorcM in thecaHof croait.cousilifl the related 
[nrentit'&Te ol opponite sexeJiv the one being male tad the other Jepokle.'* TatJcIort in 
/Ai* Old Tuitamint^ voL ii, p. 9S. 
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The problem to be considered U why should ortho-coiu^iii 
niflrrmge gam ground thus in opposition to native prejudice* and wimt 
are the qnderljing ideas which lend it its force t For though tmrt of 
Muhammadan custom* it is no part of Muhammadan law* In order to 
throw light on this qn^tion we must consider how this form of marriage 
arose. Sir James Fraser says that " the preference for marriage with 
the father s brother's daughter arose at a time when the relation of 
children to their father was not only reeognized hut regarded as more 
important than the relation to their mother* and when eoiisequenfln 
property descending to the male line, men had an economic motive for 
marrying their daughters to their brother^ sons in order to allow them 
^ share the family inheritance. In such circumstances it would 
be natural that a father aliould ask less for the hand of his daughter 
from lu.s brother’s son than from a stranger or even from Ills sister^s 
son, who* under the syetem of father-kin, would inherit none of 
h^ mothers brother's property and would not therefore have anv 
advantage to offer a^5 a match to his mother’s hiotheFs daughter. Tliu's 
wc can iwrha[is understand how the substitution of father=kin for 
moth^er-fcin should lead in time to a corresponding sulistitution of 
marriage with an orthc^coiisin, the father’s brother's daughter, for the 
old marriage with a crosa-cou-sin, the daughter either of a mother’s 
brother or of a father a sister* Among the Arabs, with whom theamern 
of father-km has long been established* the preference for marriage 
with the ortho-cousin, the father’s brother s daughter* b decided and 
and IS i>erha]i3 gaming ground ; hut the cadence f have adduced 
siifficfti to prove that even among them this comj^aTathcly new form 
of luamage has not > ot entirely oustcti that old marriage with a erosa- 
consin, the daughter of a mother^K brother* of which the clnaaical 
inatan^ la Jacob’s marriage with Leah and Rachel,” ^ While agreeing 
\\ith Sir James that the marriagts of ortho-cousins is a less primitive 
custom than the marriage of crrjsa-cousins, and therefore likely to be 
later* and that it can only have arisen among a i>atriHneal people, 
and recogniring tlie economic advantage of it, I do not comsider that 
bus explanation k adequate* nor can 1 see why he should suggest that 
with a change in the method of reckoning descent* the custom of 
cross-eousm marriage should change to the marriage of ortho-cousins. 
(>Q the contrary, tnhes practising cross-cousiu marriage usually have 


CppOflPrl to that of ItohfrtMH Smith. ™ ^ 
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the Diost definite ideas of incest (os Sir Jouies Fmzcr has eho^ u him¬ 
self), and there is much evidence that the cliange from matrilineal 
descent to patrilineal descent amoD^ African tribes has widened the 
meaning of the term incest. Among some jwoples, notably the 
Baganda/ it is probable that before the change from niatrilincal to 
patrilineal descent took place cross-cousin jna rriage was practised, 
while at the present day all consangiiincou.^ nmrnagca arc rigorously 
prohibited. Among the Xilotea also it Is dear that the change in 
descent has not decreased the bars to marriage and has probably increased 
them.* Our task is thus a double one, (a) to e^aiiiiue the marriage 
customs of the Semites, and (fi) to determine what Ls the psychological 
force behind thb? custom which has enabled it to break down and over¬ 
ride the laws of incest of many African tribes.^ 

ff, as I suppOM, the Arabs, an incoming people of a 6U|jerior 
culture, already ]>rnctLsing this form of inaniage, looked u|Kni it as a 
liereditat^* right, ita adoption by peojdes who were influenced by 
the Arabs, as, for example, the Beni Ameri, is easier to understand than 
if the marriage were merely an economJcally useful custom. 

The Beni Amcr have embraced the religion of the Arabs and 
accepted their law, while they have retained their own laiigtiagc and 
the majority of their customs that do not directly eotiflict with Islam, 
although the amount of Arab blood in the tribe la jirobably insignificant. 
Where marriage is by purchase, as it is In moat parts of .Africa, a young 
man may liave great difficulty in procuring a wife, whereas a man of 
established position can obtain mure than one cosily. The young 
man has two avenues open to him, he may inherit widows, or, the 
bridc'[>rice, |jaid for certain of his fenmk relatives, may fall due to 
him, and with tills he muy purchase a uife for himself. It is only where 
there has l>ecn considerable outside iniluence that a man will work to 
accumulate money to buy cattle or hoes and spears for a bride-price,* 
Now Islam, in theon' at least, abolishes the bride-price ; the inn/u' is a 

^ Tbe» concluiiaiM AOi ifnftwvd frem I ho rebttkmBhip torm^ ftnU AV'oidanca 
tcDtomigh-en by tlio Rev, John Rwcoe, The Bcymtiiat chAp. v, 

* Tbvre ia murhovidemce for rhangc In mndo of lockonin^ clcacimt ainan g Ihp LungO 

of tfijsiida (cf, J+ H. Pfiberg, The while my unpubliahod mhtcriil dealmp ^"ilh 

DinkA, ^hlUuk, nlfl Acholi tb^ view iwi forth. 

* Thui noteworthy omranij ibo.ShiUnk who m t licit present atato of contoct with 
white clvilizatiDn f^coaiionally n'ork for money. One Infononnl proecnlcd a typical 
Lnalancr. Ho bad worked fora period noi bought a ewt net with biB jiavinga. Ho 
retnmecl to hi* vjlliftije and Cauglit Hah for his fathet-m-law, hut buying a canoe ist 
paying bia own bridc-price had not occurred lo him, WauBC ha depcaded on rertain 
relatlvet to proTido thc'Je noonaitles. 
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settlement on the bride and eaiitiot be Uken by her brother or any other 
relative m order that he may use it to purchase a bride for himadf. 
Alort^ver, by Mnhammcdan law marriage with the father a ^iddow b; for¬ 
bidden. ThuA, when Afrieans accept Islam they have to renounce their 
two beat chancea of maiTj ing. What can the Arab culture ofler them 
in Its Htead I If it offers the hand of the ortho cousin by heretJitary 
Tight aa a certainty, it would seem not to matter greatlv whether a 
man must pay more nr leas for her than for another bride,^ she cannot 
be taken away by sonieone else before he has had time to collect the 
mahr which in due course he will obtain from ^TiriouB relatives. 
Further Arab fathers accept a greater responsibility in providing 
a ma/ir for their sona than African fathers do as a rule. It would seem 
that such economic eonridcratione, barked by the socio-reHgioiui 
firestige of Islam, have been strong enough to change the native ideas 
of incest, which the change from patrilineal to matrilmenl descent 
alone faib to bring about. 


In investigating the history of the Arab type of marriage we 
iiaturally turn first to Babylonia. Here among the numerous marriage 
contracts that have been dbeovered and read there is not one that 
refers to the marriage of rebt ives. The names of the parents and usually 
the grandykarents of both contracting jjarties are given. Some hundred 
Semitic contracta have been translated and also about half the number 
of Sumerian contracts. Though no law prohibiting the marriage of 
relatives liaa been diitcovered* Professor T^ngdon oonrideTa that the 
whole literature points to tho fact that Buch marriages were not 
countenanced among the SumeriauB, For the Semites, in later times, 
he b leas riositive, though on the whole he considers that had con* 
flinguineous marriages been allowed, some recoril of such marriages 
would have come to light. However, fresh material is bring found every 
day, and negative e^ddeoce can never be taken to ecttlc a point 
conclusively. 

Professor Ungdon has himself translated e»w« rabu, literally 
^ r>Of of tbi^ ninin ^onamic to the m^plsn^ of Cfir«tuimtv ™ 

Africa abolition rf tl» bride^prfce. for nnmialK thw r^tarm to iL 

« brolhj bcnofii, bv it. If a rtative Cliri-tian .Koald not demand n brido^ 
pr£H>e far bljt ilattj^btfta, hi« ion coandt mise ihe neeessaT^- goodn obtain d wlft a 
3'onn:K cannot hope to oblnin a wife ailhont pavmfnt. rc the vcni+ii, Cr, "-*1 

"h'l" '***",rL"'* -i-v- ko-L 

white naan if be m fTor to naajTr. Tliw i* nmhnbir . J for thfl 

Christianity (at le««t amon^ the younger mcnMliai, thd oaWtoent'^T"'"^ 

It fa noteworthy Ihal the^Alointl, 

Uking place, the hrfde.price « practicaUy ndmiM], nn<\ ia to be »i?«dcd^r^ 
corcinoniiil SarrlTal. rr,g«tic<l perbajit aji * 
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“great father-in-law”, as uncle,^ but he attached no acciologieal 
meaning to his interpretation. Yet it aeenrm extremely unlitely that 
pcojile should have chogeu the title for father-in-law' w'ith the epithet 
“ great ”, to mean uncle, merely from courtesy. If Professor I^ngdon's 
rendering of emu rabu be accepted it cannot be devoid of sociological 
signifleance. The marriage of ortho-coiLsiiis may have already been 
custodiarv at the time w'hen tliis word came into use, in which ease 
the explaiiatioD is evident, since the paternal uncle is the fatlicr- 
in-lftw. Xor is this an improbable supposition, for the word 
occurs only in the syllabaries of the |>criod of Khammurabi, as 
a trausktinn of a Sumerian w'ord. If the translators recognized 
that the Sumerians made use of a relationship tenn which they thcin- 
selves did not iwsscss, they might have translated it according to their 
own ideas, diHregarditig the Sumerian conception of exogamy. 
Although no records of HabyIonian ciidogamous marriages have been 
found, the culture of Ur of the Chaldees was practicalU'^ Babylonian, 
and Abraham hud no scruples about marriage within the family for 
bis sons Isaac and Ishmacl. Moreover, Xabor had married the daughter 
of one Hamti before the ]>nt rbirchal group had left Ur, but it is not 
quite cleiar froiu the text whether this Haran w'as the brother of Nahor, 
or another man of the same name, though the former seems more 
probablcA 

.fVmong the [latriarchs of Israel descent was established in the 
jMtcmal line and endogamons marriages were not only allowed but 
encouraged. Esau married Malahath, the daughter of his latbcr’a 
brother, Ishmael ; Isaac married hia ^jatemal uncle's son's daughter, 
Rebekka ; Jacob married Rachel and Lenh, his paternal grandfather'a 
brother's son’s son's daugliteia, but owing to his father's marriage to 
Kcbckka his waives were also lu» cross-cousins. Sir Jamea Frazer 
looks upon the marriage of Jacob as a typical eroas-coiisiii marriage, 
and after following the custom ail round the world, concludes that it is 
reasonable to suppose that this marriage was customarv among the 
Semites in the patriarchal age. Now, if us Sir James Frazer abowa, 
crosa-couain marriage ia invariably associated with exogamy, then 
it is clear that the marriage of Jacob was not a typical cross- 

' *'Studi'™ in Kinship,'* I. 

* Mutiikea of the M.m« kind iLaTC htippcnni fren^Ufnlly, H'pcf'Liilly when wridnR 
Ihe GoBpcb in hitherto unwritten turijipjd^. A mkirioniiry who knoww Xlitikw well 
lohl mO that ha haa been horrifieil Oti discurefini;: the Tintivc conception of WQidq that 
he had ii«ed in h i'^ oarlier dwys oa tranjihit iom of Eu^iliah wordii. 

• Gep. xi, 29. 
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eo^in ,,,armgc. The A«bs to^ev, though ro^ugomug the exact 
relalioBahip i.. a matnage of this kind, would rtill look u[*n 
mjch a conaia o, the daughter of flic ’«n,« (the father’s brother). 
Had the crose-cousin marriage been common among the patriarchs 
we should expect to find other examples. Instead of ohich 
we find sc™rai examples of marriages of neat timsfolfc counting 
thereiatmnshtp through the father, and later we see the marriage 
o Amram with Joehebed, 1.U father's sister, and ti.e n.arriage 
the daughters of Zblophchad with their father's brother's sons.* 
t IS noteworthy that the sert-aiif of Abraham says of Rehekka “slis 
umy innster's brother’s daughter” (Cen. xxiv, IS). At the present 
day any Kabashi Arab would say the same thing in like circumstances 
the „a,»nance m his mind, as in the mind of Abmhnm's sereant, woufd 
be the relationship through the father, the exact degree would be of 
no importance. Typical cross-coosin marriage (the marriage between 
children of brother and sister) excludes the possibility of the marriage 
Iwtween the chddicn of two brothers or two sisters. On the other hand 
the orthodox Arab marriage does not exclude any other tvpe of 
inarriage theoretically. Indeed, I was told n.nong the Kababish tlmt 
though the marriage with the biM'umm, the ortho-eousin, was the best 
marriage the next best marriage was with the biiu kM. the eross- 
eouan Similar statements have been made for the Arabs of Egvpt 
^Vrtu .Morocco, and Mesopotamia. I was, therefore, greatly surpriseti 
find when I had recorded a genealogy with fifty-seven marriages 

hlr^Tr*' f 

otr ^ ^iKSalogieal records might show similar results in 

otiier .uukainniadaii countrifsft,^ 

bro.'hl.^T ''■■‘I' f-ther’s 

brothers daughter m. the most desirable marriage, among some tribes 
this mangels considered a right and this is so in .4rnbia > In .MecT 
among the upper cimwe^ i" Therg 

uma. (daughterof the tother’sbrother) is the proper first wrie but if she 
has dtsgraced hei^lf or if she does not wish to eontraet the marriage the 

tlbr? t“" f ttr forraalliT In 

Arabia Petra™ the ,bn amm can interfere at the last moment with the 

amage of h« iint am,n to another man. In order to eireum vent the 

^ Set f<>D4i]-or«, p, 274. 

* ‘^Thc Kahtbisk* 4. iiydan Arab trEI»"j Harv»rd Af ■ at i 

ii inis* ^f.So«fi.logir*]tfkbki.nJpp.J3V ^ 

I* Eark^ rdt. tin4 H'oiitifyj, v6L j, p. HA 

Snomt Hurroa/e. dfcil, (Tk, II,g„, lasJ,, ^ 
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claim of the iJn 'nwiwi a man will carry off a girl and place lier under 
the protection of another tribe and then return to her father 
and enter into negotiations for the niarriaged In iVrabia the 
authority wielded by the cousin m clearly seen in an incident tela ted 
b_v Pougiity. Because it was not considered correct for a husband to 
ask for a runaway wife personally, Doughty ’was asked to do this for 
his host. He found the woman among “her mothers kinsfolk" and 
in answer to his request “ a young cousin said, 'I am her father, 
and Hirla is niioe, Khalil, no, we will not give her more to Zeyd/ " ^ 
Among the Arabs of Moab,® Janssen saj's, " aussitot qu’un Arabe 
se fincite dc la naissance d^unc cousinc, il t>cut ae flatter en meme 
temps de Tavoir on jour pour Spouse." According to Jaussen^ the 
“ cousin ” may be the daughter of a maternal or |iaternal uncle ; be 
quotes several examples showing how the right had been enforced 
against opposition, but unfortunately does not mention whether the 
iiiO[qiort.uue bridegroom was the son of the paternal or maternal 
unelf. 

Robertson Smith states that at Taif a man could not give his 
daughter to another if his brother's son asked for her, and that the latter 
can have her “ cheaper than another man.^ Although this statement 
is generally made, and it would seem to be reasonable to suppose that 
if a man has a right to many' a woman he would need to pay less as 
nut Ur, yet we found the reverse the case among the Kababish.^ Here, 
how^ever, all our work w'as done among the Sheykh's division of the 
tribe, and the large dowries paid were probably an exhibition of family 
pride. The Kawahia, neighbours of the Kababish iu Kordofan, also 
declared that they paid more for a bint ’omni than for a strange 
bride, and the few cases that I recorded con firmed thia sutjirising 
statement. It should, however, be remembered that aoeording to 
^luhamniodan law the inaJif is no longer a bride-price, but a settlement 
on the ’wife* 

Among the Knbabish, the ortho-cousin marriage predominates. 
It was clear that no other allLancc for n girl w'ould be considered if 
there were an ibn 'amm available for her- Further, if a lad were 
betrothed to His hint who w'as considerably younger than himself, 

' ^Uoia Miuil, /lrijin> Petrani (W^ein* IQOSK vtil. iiJ, p, 174 , 

* iJonghty. op. rit., tol. i, p. 230- The girl it-in perKtutded to retuni bj? her root her'* 
eiqtcr. 

’ nliiUHcn, CouiKmej dw Arnbaait if. J/oijA {pAri«, p. 

^ Robcrt*on Smith, K\Kahip and p. 1G3. 

Dp.oit. For an sn&lytii of Eiftyraercn nisfriai^ej tvv p. 13$, 
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he could not take another wife while waitidR (or her to Brow up. V 

fem ou.™ could not be «u.„„d to any other woman unleua ebe too 
were bini fjmm to the hiiflband.i 

It would be e^y to quote many more eaamplee of orlho-conein 
na^^c among Jlushm,. Tbe» example* have been choaen to .how 
that th.a marwage n. not merely looted upon os economically eon- 
ement. but that a man Iin. a right to mate it; and also that among 

«■'* fo™- of 'Oiniage « 

It i. quite clear that in Arabia, Wore the time of the prephet, 
widow, were inheritci by the neat of kin. ThU i» forbidden in the 

. • won are forbidden to marry their fathers 

wives, but that thin is an iiinnvation is seen by the addition “ though 
What IS passed may be allowed Itohertaon .Smith write., " both 
passages according to the eainineiitator. refer to the same practice ... 
rora the mass of traditional aecniiiit. of the niattcr, I select... one of 
t lost preserved in Tnbaria great coiiimentary.' ‘ In the Jahalira, 
iihen a man’s father or brother or son died and left n widow^ the dead 
man & heir, if he catne at once and threw hiti garment over her, had the 
right to marry her under the dowry (wnAr) of [i.c. already paid by] her 
[deeejujedJ lord or to give her in marriage and take her dowTV. 

Ihit if ffho antid^kated him and went oil to her owTi |>eople, then the 
disposal of her hand belonged to herself/ Tlie aymboHcal act hers 
spoken of is the same that we find in the book of Ruth (iii, 9), where the 
young widow asks her husbamre kinsman Boa^ ' to spread hia aldrt 
over hui bondmaid and m claim her as hi. wife,” * 

Robertson Smith pniduecs numenms examples to .how that one 
woman bad been married by a man and hi. son among both the great 
branches of the Arabs, and it i. clear from the following quotation 
from .Shahnmiani that the custom of forming such luarriogea had arisen 
out of the right of inhentiiig widow.. “ The Arab, observed some of 
the prohibition, of the Koran, for they did not marry mothera or 
daughtem or aunt, on either side, and the grossest thing they did was 
that a man took two aistei. in marriage at the same time, or that the 
ton succeeded to hm father's wife.” • fJoughty gi™ a modern example 
of snccesaion to the widow of the deceotod by the heir, but in tL 

* Robertaen Smtlb, op. cit., p. Ill 7 . 
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case it is the brother’s sfin> not the son, who is the heir^ The Sheykh 
ol Shamniar had succeeded to his brother and was then murdered by 
hia brother's son, who succeeded to the Sheykhshii) and immediately 
united liiniBelf to the widow whose huaband he ha<! himself murdered*^ 
Surely, such a niarriagt* would have been imi^oesible had not the 
inheritnuce of widows by the heir been in accordance with jmblic 
opinion. The whole story is given and there is no suggestion that the 
Sheykh's i,vife was plotting against her husband. Further evidence 
of the rights over a woman by inberitanee are »eeii in the marriage 
laws in xMotocco, " according to the x^Islliki school of MnhamniadaiiH, 
to which the Moors belong, a woman cannot be married without the 
permission ol her iraU |guardian), who is in the first place her son by 
a fonner marriage, in the second her grandson (son's son), in the third 
her father, and, in default of these, one or other of her paternal relatives 
in the following order: the full brother, nephew, grandfather, uncle. 
Cousin, ]f she has no such relative, her zpa/T is the qadj.^* “ Thus, 
although a woman always belongs to her father’s kin, not her husband’s, 
yet when it cornea to her second marriage, her leofT, whose permission 
she must obtain, ia her husband’s heir. She must, obtain her son or 
grandson's perniLssion even if her own father is living. This can only 
mean that qua wife she is tlic pro^jcrty of her former husband’s hcir.^ 

The clearest proof of oil that the marriage with the hint 'awini w'OS 
looked Upon by the Arabs as an inherited right, in exactly the same way 
ns the inheritance of widows, is brought fonvard! by HobertsoU Smith. 
" Wahidi relates that when a widow called Kobaisha came to complain 
to the prophet that she had been taken to wife against her will by 
her deccaified husband’s heir, who would neither do a husband’s part 
by her not let her go free, * the wroinen of Medina came to the apostle 
of God sajing, we arc in the very same case as. Kobaisha, except that 
we have not been taken in marriage by our step-sons but by our 
cousiDE on the father’s side.’ ” * It would seem that unmarried daughters 
of the deceased may have been looked upon by the heir in the same way 
as the widows of the deceased ; certainly guardians marricrl their 
wards.^ In Sura IV there b no prohibition against the marriage of 

^ DougKljr, Dturifi vel. ii. tfaAp4. i aiid ij. 

* K. Westermarck, J/nTT-rT/fc (TwAirtTOW# t* Jt/ofWTa (London), I9l4, pp. 

* Among Arabs ^enenlly a woman^a hODouT tODOCnu ber own kin and only in a 
Imwt degree her husband. A woman who bad committed adultery might be elain by 
b?r latbor or bnothET, but neror by bet hilfband. 

*■ Roberfcaon Smith, op. cit.. pp. 191-S. 

' RobeTtaon Smith, op. cit., p. 101. 
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wards, but injuBctbn to t»at them fairly. Howev^er, this marriage must 
have been forbidden later in Mutammadan law, for it is said that" no 
male has any right to the custody of a female child, but one who is 
within thfl prohibited degrees of relationship to her 

Tims, in Arabia, before the time of the Prophet, the inheritance of 
widows and the marringc of lieiis to their wards as well as the marriage 
of a woman by her father s brother's son were looted upon as rigbta. 
Although Ave see all three forms of marriage {i.e. the marriage of wards, 
widows, and cousins) in exietonce at the same time, the two former 
being straightforward examples of inheritance, it is reasonable to look 
mxm the third form as a development of the other two. 

The iiijiiriagc betAveen the children of two brothers may have come 
about in more than one Avay—unliappily there is no dir^t e%ddence 
of its hiHtorj'. if we grant that the term '' father " was used in 
a classificatory sense * then, theoreticnily, a man might equally have 
Inherite^i the widow of liis father^s brother or the i^itlow of his own 
father, and the right to the former s Avidow might subsequent!v liaA^e 
been transferred to her daughter.* If this occurred Avitii infant 
betrothal the ortho^cousin marriage would linA-c been established. It 
is, liowevcr, unlikely that the marriage of ortho-cousins is as old as the 
classificatory use of tth in ^Semitic languages. Another possibUity k 
that a man might have had the right to his brother^ daughter and his 
son might have Inherited this right or he might have transferred it to 
his son. Or assuming that the old men of the tribe were able to procure 
young wives, and a man regukrly expected to inherit liis father's wives, 
the sons may have l>ecn allowed access to them,* and then as the feeling 
grew against this eiistom some compensation would bo expected; 
hut the fathers could not offer their daughters instead of their wives 
hcrauue they were sieteis to their eons, and so t he arrangement Avith 
their brothers was the best the old men could do for their sons. If this 
is the origin of this tyj^e of marriage it would account for it being the 
father’s duty to provide the mn/m. This is certainly looked upon as a 
duty among JIuhammaduns, a youth k not expected to work iii order 


* HQFfbpft, Diftivnafy rtf faittm. Art. (• unrdUnthip. 

* ** Stud,K« fn SffmirSe Kiiiship I. 

Mt i. nwll™ to go into lh» hut if bad b«n the cfl« a EimiUr 

dptl^mont in other people* La^e b«n expevU-d. in thin cak the thmngB 

fortBther-ln-kw P-Studies in Semitie Kinship." I) would t* the rtr™ 

rl* pl>« For ^MniplMDftraiafemico of r%lU. ah H. Juned, 

Tht Lyjt fl/ It BtruiA AJr^aM Trib^^ toI, i, p, 233, 

* below evi<1eQi:<ft ftw pnljundrr. 
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to cam it, and the orthoH^ousin marriage is usually arranged while 
the children are quite young. It seems {lossible that the last two 
factors have been active in consolidating the right to the hand of 
the btni *amm. Although there is no direct evidence that the marriage 
with the brother’s daughter was ever considered a right, and the 
marriage is forbidden by Muhammadan law, yet the prohibition is 
tacitly ignored.* Several examples of this marriage have been quoted 
from the Old Testament, and it is still legal among the Jews.* At the 
present day the idea of marrj’ing the father’s widow is so rejmlsive to 
.Muslims that I have seen an .\babda spit on the ground and turn awav 

in disgust when he heard it was a custom among the Shilluk. There is 

• ^ 

even a word in cla.ssical Arabic, , meaning “ one who has 

married hLs father s wife ”, from a root meaning ** to be hateful ” ; 
it is not, however, used in modem Arabic, at any rate, in Eg>'pt. 

For a man to marrv' a woman who had been divorced by his father 
is forbidden, but it may be supposed that this marriage was practised 
before its prohibition by the Prophet,* and such women are frequently 
married by a near kinsman of their previous husband at the present 
day. Doughty mentions two cases* All this points to the strong 
hold the inheritance of the father’s widows had on the Arabs in pre- 
Islamic days, but it cannot be supposed that the ortho-cousin marriage 
arose because .Muhammad forbade the marriage with the father’s 
widow or divorced wife, for we know that it was already customary. 
\et the absolute prohibition by Muhammadan law to the inheritance 
of widows and the guardianship of female wards who were marriageable 
(hence prohibition of marriage with wards) may have made the ortho¬ 
cousin marriage more |K>pular. Thus, men who saw two customary 
avenues for obtaining wives cut off from them, may have clung to the 
third, which was still o|>en to them, and reinforced it as a hereditary 
right. 

' The Kabiabuh. p. 137. 

» Rabbinical Uw recoromemls the marriaRe of uncle and nkce. The legal 
importance of the le^irate ie rtill recogniwd. A curiou* case occurred recentlv in 
Palertine : a man who had married hb brothers daughter died, it then became clear 
that legally hia widow ought to marry her own father which, of courae. ahe could 
not do. 

• “ And maiT)' not women whom your fathers have married : for thu ia a ahame 
and hateful, and an erU way : though what ia paaaed may be allowed.” The Koran 
Sura IV. It ia clear that there were Belicvera living who had married women whom’ 
their fathers had married, but whether the Utter were widows or divorcee! it u Aot 
possible to aay from the passage. 

‘ Op. cit., pp. 464-505. 
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Robert,son Smith recogniml that the marriage iiith the binf *amm 
aKMe Jnoni the iuheritadee of widowtj, hut ho wan so coiitenied to flhow 
the gradual evolution by means of [lolyandry of the juitrilineal group 
from one that was ruBtrilineal and exogamona^ that he only gave 
example^! of Inheritance of women to show that they were part of the 
ba'fil system of marriage, or marriage of dominion^ which he consldeTed 
necessarily later than the tjioi cut matrilocal marriage, supposing that 
fraternal j^mlyandiy was a necessary stage in Arab tribal development 
before auch inheritcould take place.^ Robertson £lmitb apfuarently 
did not realise that the inheritance of widows can and does take place 
equally in matrilineal and |aitriljiieal isociety, so that marriage by 
capture and the establishment of the iraW type of marriage were not 
necessary atcjis leading to the treatment of women as property* The 
difference in matrilineal and patribneal society ia the identification o£ 
next of kin ; in matrUineal society a niuii iidierits his mother's brotlier’a 
widow, find il exogamy exista tins form of inheritance does not interfere 
Arilh it, even if, instead of taking the matber’'s brothcr'a iivife or widow, 
a man marries her daughter instead^ Jfor with potrilineal descent need 
this form of inheritance interfere with exogamy where it exiats, if the 
heir is the sou. the brother, or the brother's son* But where the 
daughter as well ob the wife la looked upon as being part of the pmjicrty 
of her father, and the next of kin may be the father's brother's son, 
then endogamy must take place. The desire to keep pro|ierty in the 
family * w'ould tend further to break down any feeling in favour of 
exogamy, though it is jierhaps incorrect to speak of this state of affairs 
03 endogamy, for nowhere amongst the Semites are [uarriages with 
foreigneni forbidden. 

^ Th* nJairt thr»lji ilf Kinithip ami if arria^t may brwflly fltat«l lh«*: Originally 
dcacfnl vaA in th<‘' tcmala Im-c, manaaRffH we?i* matrilocal, the huahandi wero 

nnjrcly v^i!utonii, 90 that 4 titule of aocioly raut^fl whU'tl ts compared to Xair pclyandjyv 
captunMl Wuitien vrr« shaivd by a. gronp of bixpthrra and Ib^nMrxiBled a state of 
aock'ly i^ampambki to Tibetan polyandry* ft vru during Ibia Tibefatii or fratr'mal 
polyandraiw ala^ that according to hM hyiKi'thefliH paternity wa* recognixed jmd 
property and vomfn were Itibcrited in the male line* 

■ Riv«ra hao ahown how OrtwU-conam marriafSi in MrlancsU eame about In tldjt 
wjiy (J/iffory cj ATc^iqOPida JSoCittf), and their ia evidence for tuppqatjtg Hat the Mine 
cneH^haniam. that ol tratinference, may ham been at work in Africa* 

* The daugbtera of Zeluphehad inherited Ihetf father^i property becanse they 
had no bfothera, and then in order to pnevent the inherilancii pacing frqjsi tribe to 
tribe they were comoumded to numTi' whom they ihooufht beat within the tribe of their 
father. Thw appears to lia¥e been a apeoUd Cft«, and the law that arose from it applied 
to heireaflea only* U la atated that they actually married their falher'e hmberie sons ; 
tbie, though not aceoimting for the custom, abowa the trend of public opinion fn ita 
favour. See the daughters of Zelophehad, Xum. Xltrl, 33, x^vi. l-ll, and jiaxri,D-15, 
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It 19 necessary to digress slightly from our subject in order to con^ 
sider the question of polyandry on which Robertsoii Smith lays eo 
mucb stress. Hohertson Smith sliowe that the xrord Jcctufifi was used for 
the wife of u son or brother, and also for ow n wife in Arabia, wldle the 
same word in Hebrew" kalla inenns both a daughterdndaw and a spouse, 
in Aramaic n bride and apijaieutly u sister m bw .i \Vliilc Robertson 
Smith considers the anomalomi use of these terms can be oxphuoed only 
b}' the practice of polyandry'', recent work in anthropology has given, us 
nuinerous examples of the term "wife ** being used for potcntiiil wife, so 
that a woman who is called wife " by a man may never be his real wife 
unless he cares to claim her, or she may be inheiited by that man aEtor 
the death of her first husband. There arecondiLions so closelv^ paralleled 
in Africa that f trust 1 may be forgiven for going out of the Semitic 
area to illustrate these two points i both occur among jjeople with 
patrilineal descent. Among the ShLlluk a man inherits the widow* of 
his father or hb brother, but fjoforc his marriage he haa a qualified 
right of access to these women during the lives of their husbands. 
Rt^oe states that among the Rahima strict clmstity of women is 
enjoined before marriage, but after marriage a man shares his ^vife wnth 
\LsItors, and even his ow'ii father w'beu his father coiue^t to stav wdth 
him. Fnitenaal polyaudrj' is practised by men too poor f-o get 
individual wdves.® 

While agreeing that the evidence which Robert.sod Smith brings 
forwart! jicinta indisputably to the fact tliat the pre-iskmic Arabs 
did not have the same ideas of chastity for married women os were 
taught by the Prophet, far from supporting the hv[iothesi 3 that 
polyaiidr}* was the general rule of marrkge in Arabia, f would suggest 
that the sanje evidence points to it being eitlier local or occasional. 
As we have suggested above it seems jirobable that those relatives who 
would inherit widows may also have had the right of access to them in 
their lifetime. Thus, the two princi^jal argnmenU that Robertson 
Smith brinp forwanl {a) that the heirs had a right to take a woman 
whom her husband had divorced A and [A) the use of one term to indicate 
difFerent relatives, seem to refer to the inheritance of women as projiertv 
and perhaps to rights of access rather than to jKiIyandry. 

Among the Tews the inheritance of widows by the brother was 
estabUsbed (the le^riratc); the inheritance of widows by the son took 

* Op, eir, p. Jfll. 

* MacLie Ethnplojd«»l KiMjlion to Ontrml Afrscfc. F«wf, J/an, June im 

Op, Clt.. p. Ifl2. Ct alwve* nwrrio^e of divofted hj near IdJamoji cf the 
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place in Israel but was disapproved. Such disapproval may not have 
been constant or may have been insufficient to stamp out the practice, 
for the state of public opinion Is seen clearly in 2 Sam., chap, xvi, 
verses 21 and 22 : “ And Ahithophel said unto Absalom, go in unto thy 
father’s concubines, which he hath left to keep the house; and all 
Israel shall hear that thou art abhorred of thy father ; then shall the 
hands of all that are with thee be strong. So they spread Absalom 
a tent upon the top of the hou.se ; and Absalom went in unto his father’s 
concubines in the sight of all Israel.” These verses can only mean that 
the people recognized that Absalom publicly entered into hb 
inheritance from his father during his father's lifetime, and so his 
followers flocked to him while the supporters of the old king gathered 
round him.* Thus it may be argued that it was no uncommon thing for 
a man to have access to his father’s wives, and though this was regarded 
as an abuse in later times, it could scarcely have begun as such or 
there would not be so many prohibitions against this practice. The 
meaning of the command, ** a man shall not take his father’s w'ife, nor 
discover his father’s skirt,” * becomes |>erfectly clear wnth Robertson 
Smith’s explanation that ” to throw a garment ” over a woman was 
the symbolic act for exercising rights of inheritance.* The same 
prohibition occurs in Deut. xxvii, 20 ; Lev. XNnii, 8, and Lev. xx, 11; 
Ezek. xxii, 10; Amos ii, 7 ; * and in 1 Cor. v. 

.Among the Jews the im{X)rtance of the levirate as a legal means of 
disposal of widows mu.st have weighed against the illegal practice of a 
son succeeding to his father’s wives. Also, settled life must have made 
it far easier for a young man to obtain a wife than it had been among the 
nomad Aral)S. So it is not suqmsing to find that although the marriage 
with the father's brother’s daughter is peimitted, it has never acquired 
the sanction of a right and actually never became a common practice. 

Although it is often .stated that the ortho-cousin marriage is as 
common among the Copts as among the Muslim population of Eg)’pt, 
genealogical records would be required to prove this ^fore stress should 
be laid upon the point. The information that I have received from 
two educated Copts independently is that all types of cousin marriage 
are allowed among them, the marriage of ortho-cousin takes place, 

» Sir Jaidm Fr««r interpreU the*c \ttu* in the tame way, op. cit., voL i, p. 541, 
n. 3. 

• Deut. xxil, 30. 

* Robertaoii Smith, op. cit., p. 105. 

« Thu ia not a case of prohibition to marriage, but a man and hia father are 
forbidden to approach the aame maid. 
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but is never looked upon as a rights nor is it eapeciallj sought; on the 
contrary, the cross-cousm iiiamage is prtiferTed+ Rupposiag that 
more careful study should establish the prevalence of the orthocconain 
type of niarriage among the Cnpts^ we arc faced with the following 
problems : — 

[1) Has this form of marriage been introduced by Muslim influence t 
or {2) can it be shown to have existed before the advent of the Arabs ? 

If the latter, has it amen independently, or has the x4.ftkan ortho- 
cousin marriage spread from Egypt ? 

In considering these questions, it may be stated briefly that the 
Egj'ptians w ere not bound by any cxogamoiis lavra before Christianity, 
and w'c know^ that the marriage of near km w'aa not repugnant to them. 
The early Christiana respected onh'' the Le^-itical and Roman bars to 
marriagej stricter prohibitions came in later, but it W'as not until the 
Council of Agde in oOG that afhnity and consanguinity w'cre reckoned 
as bars to marriage. Before this time, at the Council of Chalcedon 
in 4.71, the tkfptio C'hurch had split from the Greek Church. At this 
period cousin marriage was encouraged in order to segregate the Ckipts 
and separate them from the followeni of the Greek Church.* Taking 
all this into accounts :t does not seem improbable that, should the 
ortho-cousin marriage be found to predominate among Copta, this 
predominance may be due to Arab influence. Under Arab influence the 
Coptic vfomen have adopted veiling; indeed, considering the limited 
distribution of this tyjw of marriage, a sejiarate origin is so unlikely as 
to be scoccely worthy of consideration. Had w e no history of the Arabs 
before their conquest of Egypt, it w ould be posaiblc to argue that the 
Arabs having adopted the custom of ortho-cousin marriage in Egj-pt 
proceeded to cause its spread in Africa. The e^ndonce brought forward 
in this paper is sufficient to disprove this. 

Before concluding, a few words must be said about the marriage of 
the children of brothers in other parts of the w'orld. The oniv other 
instances of this marriage that 1 have seen recorded are among a 
Bantu people of the interior '* of South Africa, mentioned by Thcal,^ 
and in Madagascar. The reference to the former is too vague to call 
for comment. The marriage in Madagnigear Ls particularly interesting. 
The Malagossy are not Muslims, but, according to Mr. Sibree, there is 

^ I Klu in^Bbt^ ta JTJr. Cl, Subhy for thw inforCHAtion, who saya ihjvt in spile of early 
^ncDuragometiL by the titurch w no rlfonj? fwllna in favour of cousiu marriact 
to-nlAy. 

* ti. McCaJl TJjewl, TAe finJ DartMiHited of A/ricn ^outA of fht 

Zftmbtxit I.cindon, IB 10. p, 310. ' ^ 
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a strong Arabic element in the language of Madagascar: “ Thus days 
of the week and month, terms connected with divination and astrology, 
money and commerce, and many others are purely Arabic words.” * 
It must, however, be noted that although property appears to have 
passed in the male line, blood was reckoned in the female line, so that 
a Malagassy in many'ing the daughter of his {mtemal uncle was not 
many'ing a blood relative and such cousins are not true ortho-cousins. 
The marriage between the children of two sisters was strictly forbidden, 
but “ marriage between brothers’ and sisters’ children is also allowable 
on the performance of a slight prescribed ceremony supposed to 
remove any impediment from consanguinity 

Clearly, then, the marriage of the Malagassy presents differences 
to that of the Arabs. As it is associated with descent in the female line 
it cannot have the same history as that of the .Arabs. It should be noted 
that the Malagassy also practised the Icvirate, a younger brother 
being bound to marry the widow, children of such marriage being 
considered heirs to the deceased. Endently, although the relationship 
traced through the mother was considered of great importance with 
regard to incest, relationship through the father was also recc^nized. 
Thus, though the customary marriage among the Malagassy and the 
Arabs is the same, there are two important differences in the ideas 
underl 3 ring the practice. The Arabs know* they are marrying relatives 
by blood and have no objection to the idea. The Malagassy, on the 
other hand, consider marriage with blood relatives to be incest, but 
do not regard the children of two brothers as blood relatives. Both 
})eople’recognize the inheritance of property in the male line, but 
whereas the Malagassy recognize women’s rights to property, and do 
not regard women themselves as property (as in the practice 
of the lerirate the children bom to the brother of the deceased 
belong to the deceased, not to his heir), it is clear that before 
the reforms introduced by Islam the Arab r^rded women, both 
wives and wards, as property to be inherite<l. This has been 
altered by law, but it would seem that the idea is deep-seated, 
and my suggestion is that it is the permanence of the idea of 
woman as property that, with the spread of Islam, has among many 
African tribes broken down the prejudice against incest, and facilitated 
the spread of a form of marriage which would preriously have been 
legarded as incestuous by those same tribes. I believe that the change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal descent and the possible economic 

• Joum. Rojf. A^krop. tnM., Tol. U, 1880, p. 50. 
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advantages of this form of marriage would have been insuiHcient to 
break through so strong a feeling had not these tribes previously 
regarded women as inheritable property. The new form of marriage 
must hav'e seemed an extension of the old rights of inheritance (now 
prohibited). Thus the Beni Amer and Hadendowa have since the in* 
troduction of Islam adopted the custom of marrying their ortho-cousins 
whom they address by the same term as their own sisters. In doing so 
I suggest that they were able to r^ard their ortho-cousins as in¬ 
heritable property, and as they had never regarded their own sisters in 
this light, they were able to modify their views on incest without 
outrage to their sense of right. 


Errata in “Studies in Semitic Kinship”, I, Bulletin, 
VoL. Ill, Part I, pp. 51-68 

p. 56, col. 3, 1. 9, for d5doh read dSdah. 
p. 56, col. 5, 1. 9, for ‘amont read *ant. 
pp. 59 and 60, for Buchanan Grey read Buchanan Gray, 
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SOME NOTES ON THE MATTA VILASA 
By L. D. Barxltt 

^PHE farce styled Matta-vil^-prahasana, to which I hav*e previously 
adverted in these columns (I, iii, p. 3o fl.), seems to have formerly 
enjoyed a considerable vogue in Southern India, owing perhaps as 
much to its genuine merits as to its royal authorship. The scene in it 
where the Buddhist friar recites the Sikkhapadas is echoed in another 
play, the Bhagavad-ajjukiya ; a reference to it has been pointed out 
in my paj>er on the Kalyapa-saugandhika (above, III, i, p. 35); and 
there exists an anonymous commentary* upon it (Brit. Mus. Or. 9272). 

A large part of this commentary* consists of chaya, or Sanskrit 
renderings of the Prakrit i)assages. As in a fairly large number of cases 
these renderings point to a Prakrit text differing somewhat from that 
printed in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, it seems worth while to 
collect them here and to reconstruct the original Prakrit readings 
which they* indicate, together with some remarks on the Sanskrit 
text att^ted by* the commentator. Such a reconstruction of Prakrit 
must, of course, be tentative : the Sanskrit renderings of the Prakrit 
may* be perhaps mistaken or faultily transmitted, and even when they 
are correct we cannot be sure, with our imperfect knowledge of the 
Southern school of Prakrit, whether the Prakrit as rendenxl by us is 
in accordance with the rules really followed by the original author. 
Nevertheless, the effort seems worth making; and with these 
reser\*ation8 I offer the following notes. The references are to the 
pages of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

p. 2, 1. 8. Leg, taha evA*a. Comm, tathaivam (corrige tathaiva). 
Ib., 1. 14. Leg. piakkliapiaatp. Comm, priyakhyanitakaip. 
p. 3,1. 3. Leg. kiqi dapi ayyepa nadaarp nadaidavvaip. Comm, kim 
idanim ary'epa natakam natayita\*y'ani. 

Ib., 11. 6-7. Leg. ama imassipi . . . bhapidamhi. Comm, ania ity 
anuvade, asmin fiaksaiwti me kopal^, yenabhiprayanuriipaip 
bhapit^mi. 

Ib., 1. 8. Leg. jepa imae kidie attapani e\*\’aip pa^issadi. Comm. 
yenanaya krtya atmanam cvaip prak^y*i 9 vati. 

p. 6, 1. 8. Leg. pamaheopa abhidhaduip. Cotnm. namadheyena- 
bhidhatum. 
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Tb., U, 9-10. Comm, yaa tvavAparadhyati sa tnadodavah Bulobha- 
padaakhalitab* The reconstruction of the text here is not quite clear 
to me. 

lb., J. 14. tna tua evraia bhaavani mania karapadiS. 
nia Ilia evam bhaj^van mama kaia^at. 

p. T, L 1. Comm, dhir^a dbirtia iiainah SivAyeti samaye 
fb., IJ, 7-6. Letf. amiiaha niokkbamaggatn vap^ioanti. Comm. 
aoyatha ruokHamargaqi varpavanti. 

]>. 9, In L Leg. bhikkha\ibhag5. Comm, bhik^^ibbagah, 
p. 10,1. 3, /^, bbav'am. Comwi, bhavan. 
p, H, 1. 9. Leg, kflvajaqi bhave. Comm, kapiilaip bhavet, 
fb., L 12. Leg^ ^ahi app^oa^imittiirii aavvarp evva. Comm 
nahi anvesaBnniiuittaqi sarvam cva. 

p, 12,11.1>-S, Tfte Comm* t pancae ugandh^d bh6d hitarp [#tV /] 
. . * aun'ipanarj ca na drstam, 

Jb., 1. 9. Ij^g. pekkliiisaadi, Comni. prek^ii^yati. 

Ib,, U. 11-32. Leg* itthiapariggahaBuravai[iavaa^aQi. Comm, 
atrlparigrahasurapana vaeanuni. 

p. 13, L 2. Leg. viaaatthapuriaasaqienre. Cowitw. visrabdlia^ 
pum^aseiicare, 

Ib., 11. T^. Leg. Ojambidatn aamaj^adia. Cofwm. a^^lambitaiii 
samasadya. 

Ib,, 1. JL ayi Eampavasi. Comm, a}! Ekampavasi duftakapali 
.,. Ekampavasl Ekainpakliya^ivakaetre vastum dilnm aava.^ 

p. N, 1. 1, Leg. kavajiatisa ma ma en'arp vattum, Couiwi. 
kapalikopasaka ina ma evarp vakturp. 

Ib., I 13. Comm, idani samvftairi satyajp ; printed idaip tat 
fuiip vrtaaatyam. 

p. 15,11. Leg* hab dliurt*. Comm, bah iti krSdhe. 

Ib., I 9, Leg. tantatp eautain pavaip. Comm, ^antaip iantaqi 
pajiam (cf, p. 7,1. 14), 


1 Stampa ia the saiu« m Skdmham natha, ft title tlnd«r irhich Si™ 

T* worehippHl m ConJeviiraEii. *^The Hnd principal temples of tha town 

nr9 now unly throe. The oldirtt of thoM is that dedicated to Si™ under iho tiftnie 
of YekftuiW Niidftr ot *■ lord of tho one Aothot". It is tie headquorters of the 
Ad wftiUm, or ■ tfonduolistic^ doctrine ... The object of worahip in the ho]v 
of holEH le a lirtgam . . . ThEa ia prohsbly the oldcat huiLding in the town 
Ita origin probably dfttod from a eery humhte shrine. There are even 

ftlliuioiM tn the StftlftparJlin to its inying aiming from ft msngo tree , . . Tim 
eorlier portions were, no doubt a, tradition the worts of die Cholo 

tings. a* CrolD, Mamtidqf ttkmjfepHl Dittriei, pp. Tie™ is 

X; Bietnc. 
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p. ICTj I. 3. L^. gii;ph 3 du bbavam. Comm, gi-hoitii bbaviuH. 

Ib., K 5* Leg. ettha khu eso dos5. Comm, atra khain e^a. 

Ib*, b T» Leg. duttba kndO dc eda ;;4 bhaadheaxd^ Comm, dueta 
kutas t« etjini bhagadhoranb 

Ib., L 11. Leg. ida^icp pi dc Qattht kaiuoa. Comm, idanini api te 
naati kanipa, 

Tb., L 13, Cmwjji. ignores ’s.'l, 

pu n, b 3* Leg. kattba kavajaip. Comm, kaamiu kapalam, 

Ib., 1. 12. CoBim. dbvatpsa gaccha. 

p. 18j b 4 . I.>eg. Q%’^c utthehi. Comm, upoaikc 

uttistha. 

Ib.p lb S-d. f^jg. dbammC khu aaip ambaaip ^ vUaniapadida^aip. 
aoukampa. Comrn. dharmah klialv ay am asniakani vi^mapatitanani 
anukampa. 

Ib., 1. 14, Comm, ignores dukkhapi dukkhaip, 

Ib.p b IT, abrabma^yam brahuiapo^T asadhu vartatc. 

p. b 9. Comm. a-Hmawbatmpak^m. 

Ib., b 11. Leg. bhaavani tuvam pi oa inaat. Comm, bbagavan 
tA-am npi na jaDaelti praine lat^. 

Ib., b 15^ Leg, biiddbarn dbaramaip. Otnnin. buddbaip dharmam. 
p. 20, b 3. Leg. bh5 buddhavaavLani. Comm, bho buddhavacadara. 
p. 21, b 5. Leg. bah ku urtyati. Co»im. bah iti krodhL^ 
lb., b 8^ I^g. bbS bbaavaip. Comm. bh5 bbagavan. 

Ib., 1. 0* Comm, ignores bhS acikkhadu bhaavar)^. 
p. 22. b 9. Leg. kamal^aa^Isakavalaiiubhavassa. Comm, 
kanialasana^Trsakapaladubhavasya, 

p. 23, 1. 3. Leg. santbaoi^pAnmaQaTp dava kabehi. Comm, aatps- 
tbanapariiiiatiani tavat kathaya. 

lb., 1. 5. Leg. akkbsaim bhavantam. Comm, akr^anii bhavantam. 
Ib., b 6. Leg, ga^hadu ga^hadu bbavaip, Cotnm. grb^atu gthi;iatu 
bhavan. 

" Tb.p b 8, Comm, igmre* dai&iip, 

lb., b 15^ Leg. kanioiat^aiii. Comm, kaTUK^ikanaip. 
p. 24, 11, 1-2, Leg. ^vibhavadariddakavaJiasRa, Comm. *vibbava- 
d aridraka palikasya. 

lb., b 10. Leg. bObi, Comm, bhava, 

Ib., I. 15. Leg. dhavsi. Comm, dhavati. 

lb., b 17. The Comm, translatea danidni oi the text by dantanit 
which flhowa that be regarded the word as neuter^ though Sanskrit 
I Or W. Prmti, Bhdm.'t prakfitf p. 29 . 
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grammar demands masculine gender, Thqfle whu may challenge 
this ^'iew, and, in defiance of the dictum of Hcmacandra Iwffam 
aiatdram (iv, 44n), would (see in datilatii an instance of the alleged 
niftsc, plur. Eccus. m -ani (cf. W. Printz, Bkam’s Prakrit, p. 26 ), will 
do M’eU to note and perpend the indubitable masc, plur. accus, 
tiutholae on p, 25^ L 15^ ag well as the Hat of maaculincs converted to 
Bentera in L)r. Tliomaa s edition of the Bdrlt^poi^i-urtha-siutra 
(Ijaliore edition, p, 20 ). 

Ib,^ 1, 10. Lrff, unimattac. Comm, unniattake. 

p, 25, I. 1, Lcff. Sujatta^epa kaham inae ^ha vijGhaip ka]ejii. 
Coffiwi. iBratvena kalhaip. niayS. saha virudham karuai. 

lb., U. 2-3, Leg^. gamaSGgaTagajaninlnhia ... ^ganena padibhailjia 
Elavanatp gahide sa^ude timihgale, CiWifm. gmmEsukaragajEni 
anihya . . , svaga^enn piatibhafijva * airavataip grluta^i sasutas 
timingalah f grfiiuaEnkarab kukkuraij taeya galaip kiipthorn gag^nam 
utpatitena may a svaganeno salia AiravEtaTp pratibhafijya grhitah 
Basiitoa tmiiiigaia^ ity unmattopralnpab. 

Ib., 11. 4-0. The text indicated by the Comim, is obscure and perhaps 
corrupt. He writes: Hanuinata eto musalasamovi^lalambohaste 
dardlire me ^ktih | athava kiip mama trailokya^dditaiM.Takmmasva 
^ktya kaiTL’am t 

lb.„ JL CS-7, evaiTi dava kajiMaip. Comm, evaqi tavat karisye. 

lb,, J. 8. Lrg. ha ha majideinhi molideuihj bapphepa. Comm* 
ho ha maiit5 'smi matit5 *smi baspeqa. 

Ih,, 11. 8-10. bli5 du(t:hadubuibha|ta Vasudevassa bhaiii^ce 
klm ahani Bhltnaicnai^ Ghatukkaoc via. CiMwm. bhS dustadaTaka- 
bhartarah VosudevoBya bbagineyah khalv aharp Ehliuasenasya 
Ghafutkaca iva. 

Ib., L 13. Zej, va^anti. Comm, vasanti. 

p. 26, I. 1, Lej7. kahaip pU|;C vi maip tajenti. Comm, katbaqi 
punar a pi marn tadayanti. 

Ib., 1, 2, Lfg. ma marp tajeha. Comm, ma imiiv tadayatha. 

Ib., i, 3, Leg. uvaharanii. Comm, yavad enam upaharumi 
pajayaml | asya najTsye karjalam iti ^esah. 

Ib., 1. 12. L^/. maO ahiadaip. Cotnni, niava adhigatam. 

lb., L 13, Leg. bhavam. Comm, bhavan.- 

p. 27, 1. 5. I^g. bhaavatp ev^vaqi edaqi. Comm, bbagavan e%'am 
ctat. 

^ VVroQgty wriimi in the MS, 

’ Cfliunj. givM Lhfl wonla t^hiynran ranr/rfmf, pain I inf: 

to n I rjilnt winftfJmi, flrhiah is not in th* prinlc^l leit hftre. 
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p. i?8,1. 2. L&f. SuvaruLBflreqa kidam. Conwi, suvar^akari?oa krtam. 
Ib*, 1. 4-5^ Ignored htj Cmma. 

Ib., L 8* tumbaam ^ urnmattai { ^dam d^a(l) daji^ini 

uinmattaattanaTp* Comm, }nismukaiu uiiLiiattukillji I yHSiiutkani 
putra immattaka}.! | etad dattvil damyatui unmuttakatvani. 

Ib., I. 14-15. Ij^iy^red 6y Comm, 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT OF KALYANASAUGANDHIXAM 


L. D. BARNErTT 


U. K. ILA-MA PLSHAHOTI^ very kindly reported to me 



the readings of the JISS. of tbe Kalya^asaugandliikam in the 
library of the Sanskrit College at Trippoonithum, and I gratefully 
present the most important of them as a supplement to my proNTsional 
edition of that play in this Voh IV, p, 33 ff. They are as 

follows 1 — 

p. 35, h 3 : omit parikram^u ; ib., 1.4: proitiiifa naE \ ib., I d ; 
ajnajilah \ ib., 1. 7 : Koham only ; ib., 1. 9 : prajTtogunena ; ib., h 12 : 
ltat^bt(fraA ; ib-, 1. 14 : soTidaf^fjUi ; ib., II. IS—16 : Budhdhaappahu- 
dinam puvmkavi^am muilmt , , . ; ib-, IL 27^: omit 

Brdhmani iJig fhi. p. 37, L 4 : uditah ; ib., I. 5 : ; ib., I, 7 : 

aijiiiikAn^ lorsihapand j ib., 1. 12 : sphuTiditadarhalam (read 
ib,, 1. 14 : naddhi for mugdhi ’j ib., 1. 16 : adhdhJdo maggo * - . 
oidotjid ; ib., I. 18 : nto/mn pmgdsah ; Lb., h 34 : -vilavat- for 1 

ib., 1. 26 : Kafiam pnaa , . . ; ib., I. 32: 

parikrwngordhmm avatdkga. p. 38, 1. 3 : anttpadam api garmta ; 
ib., 1.5: vrjotUakaiaprdgasciiiam ; ib., L 6 : saoidpagisgdi'a^ ib., 1. 15 : 
Gandhamddanarmfidsdilhidram i ib., 1. 16 : omit ; ib., L 23 1 

add {avaldkga) before Aho ; ib., 1. 27 : omit Farikramga ; ib., 1. 28 : 
aiiratmdttfd * ; ib-, h 30 : gltam ; ib., I 33: add before 

Kim, p. 33 , U : read iparikramga A^parmm rdpagan). Age sann ih itina ; 
ib., 1. 2 : omit J*aihd hi ; ib., 1. 7 : before Idam add Tad asga mdrgam 
an^tsardoii (pariktamgdvalvkga saharfam). Sap^^dd mi parisramah ; 
ib., 1. 12 : ithramarakaniagdir ; ib., I. 14 : 7nadAuraJiayutdm ; ib., I. 15 : 
upaAfiramt (pa^pdpacagam kftvd sagankim), BAdA ; ib., 1. 19 : 
-^/ToaidkajivagraAana- ’ ib., 1. 21 : -sdugatuihikapaAaranajaniia ^ ; 
ib., I. 2.3 : Apt ca for lha hi % ib,, L 27 : katomi ; ib-, 1, 28 : Bhd 
rd^^^isa . . , praiapgasi [eie Ij; ib., 1, 29 : khalv ognm ; ib., 1, 30: 


^ Or cf. a,}Kfve, note on is, 11, 8-B. 
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^ ?«nar omit Ri ri, and for rSk^asSpai^^da read 

•lAflfc " -J ^."^1' '■ ”>l‘W *“<» "ITla-. fi. 40,1. 1 ; 

- MAa . . . raifoion hani^garJi ; ib.. 1 . 3 : flio rdfc»,ua ■ ib 1 10 • 

V ’-h '• 25- ’«"<•. >■<««";. pmrmiwA; 

■' K ’’’■■'-32: omit 

; .b„ 1. 33 : ,/ae«>7d.no paripWa.^,^„. 

'■ ‘ = ™‘‘ -ft^r [^™Ao,an. 
^ ^- 1 ^“ ., "f' ’ '^" ■ ® ■ ; ib., 1.13: nfam ... 

pntui^am; ib., 1 . lu ; lAiin a/iduralnj; ib., 1 , 18: MtipnrMIdA; 
b.. 1. 19 . omit stage-direction ; ib., 1. 20: ctninio soitom iwiAniatom 

■lAlAmi ifejrnMrea . . . , 

rrtp ^ ib.;i.l9: omitaiW; ib.,L 20 : ZtO-fori 

lb., 1 . 21 . aimyor; ib., 1 . 26; «am; ib., 1 , 29 : nre,ia„, o„f. ,, , . 

ri man-; ib., I, 4 ; A'o iOicfJ ,Aa ; ib., 1. J i : fo^ m/mr'f • 

ih., i. lo; momifopwii.., ,„i ; ib„ [. ig. o,„g„p,-io,i ja,j( jb |. ,4 . 

oWarfW™; ib., I. 31: //nm . jt,, ,, 3 ,,^ 

pa™ di»/v.rafa™-,r p, 44 , I. .6: no/.; ib., 1. 9 ■ 

. por„.drfAo,„o ; ib„ I. 13: jd,^-„,oA ; ‘ ib., j. 22 i 
aoj^jonm , lb., i, 23; .43n ta/a moydpj' *upi>id//a4o/4M; ib., I 36 ■ 
^■fore f,rfW^o™3 add p.oo/,;^; o/dyodAo^A, 

promiya n.oomyon), and omit following atage-direction; the leorda 
//a,,uma>i . . , upa^iaam slioiild be printed as a verse, p 45 i 3 • 
a^t stage-dirwtmn ; ib., 1. 7; omit idom ; ib., 1. 9: soprairoyd* ! 

FU- *r B?"* * 1 "* “*"* ' '• '®' ; ib., !I. 21, 23, 31 : 

f Mon for B/,™ai ; ib., 1^26: pr*ifc.A ; ib., |, 31 : omit PAM j ib., 

bi/iltaZ'^ 7 '■ P- je, I. 2: add //a 

bhaltajanaaUsah kirn no jdniji.? ; ib., 1, H : , |b. j jg . 

ZZZ' ’^''l,'' I*®' *“ '“™’ '*’■■ '• 

iTIm f ' Zr iH., 

/ rf'-^ /ormaooA; ib..l.29: -eiMmniadon. p. 43 , ]. . ^mit 

C rya; add Aidoi after anupraiai; ib., 1.11: im mi; ib., i, 15; omit 
A ana; read Aotoeyam Hlo ; ib., I. 22: after ™ate read Care4af« 

30 ' o^dt [ il’- >■ 26 : -"iiafntari [sie !); ih., 1 ], 28 - 

. oaut Ilanumane speech; ib., 1. 31: omit Pariftojat .’1 read 

b., 1, 33: At/ziAtg^r for ,, p. 49,1. 6 ; instead of line ”id 
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read DHAUPADJ. Anutjgahjdiimhi. Kum&ra asva^ etc. ; 

ib., U, 8-9 : ma^ ithjjaham ^ ib., 1.10: afa atisaJiase ; 

ib., 1* lit ntnf MwnoroAo ; ib., H. 13-1-1: jSai?iHiin jun^u 
A*imitii^»taanam inamti ijaAanam d^^uTOtaftigamasamd samardffamQ 
bhavi^sidi ; ib., II. 16-17; Ta^sim abadiidhodikhkho 
gamdhappamodidMhulamiatianidagffunn (aic I) ayyd vimdam kanmiditti, 
^oadhdhiiiwdeJta ma* eiJraiw kidam J ib., lb 18-19 : twa, 

atfyadmsanasuham nmmdiitnlii mm ™ti>o iVJradcimwJttojfl^i [aic I) 
vihuhahhavariag^ Ajjur!,i jinmido ■ ib,, b 22 ; him a^mram jahd 
Ti^hhhasavaccanddo Uthd ripwfwopcnndfl aham pi rakhkhidumsa ; 

ib,, L 23: Idmn for A'i'm; omit p. 150,. II. 1-2 : Eso me panad, 

bhattnno Ajjmiossa ra^abhumie dhmje samnihidena 

aijyainei ngyappanddriia sakhkJudiidamb saitits^hho (read -samyhd) ; 
ib,, I. 3 : Bhu'otu^ imm tacai karixy^. Paiya ; ib., 1. 5: kartdstiii tdn 
ufjitghatiftprahiUah ; ib,, 1. 6: ttUkefn- J ib,* 11. 9-10 : pritjeii^ktam 
&vik}ia- ; ib,, L 11 : ahhijUiagd; ib.* 1.12 : -hiidi * . . pFdpsgmi; ib., 
1. 13 1 Anuggahldamhi *, ib.* 1. 17 : pi IcftAgmi ] ib,, 1. 18 : ierf for vah ; 
ib.* L 25 : nrpnih sadjaga 'yam* and as alternative 'py unugaidguF. 

The MSS. regularly in Prakrit posaageei denote a double consonant 
b}' writing it dngly* preceded by the sign of repetition (a aniall circle 
with a stroke below it); Lence they occasionally conf\ise a double 
consonant with an anmvdra and consonant {c.g, p. 41, h 20: 
maftandam * p* 49; 1. 8: ; h 17* foadhdhia -; p* 50, 1. 2 : 

sakftkhdhidm^vdt sahhd). 

These readings in general agree wi th the longer recension which T 
have denoted by B. Some of them supply obviously necessary 
emendations of the text. A few are due to errors * and a large number 
are simply variants, duo to arbitrary altemtiou of the working. 

Pandit Venkatarama Sanaa has favoured me with some corrections 
and suggestions* among them being the very probable emendation 
TdjyaAukhatn on p. 46, L 28. 

^ iMrLajH to txi corrected to fttarfi jUmdaip. 







GLOSSARY OF IIIXDI PHONETIC TERMS 
By.T. Grahame Bailey, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 

rnHIS is an attempt, made so far as I know for the first time, to give 
a Hindi translation of all the more ordinary phonetic terms in 
use at present. Doubtless the list could have been enlarged bv the 
inclusion of rarer words, but such a course might have lessen^ its 
utility. The phonetic words or phrases have been taken for the most 
part from a work by Professor Jones. They number about 180. A 
few of the Hindi equivalents will be recognized as common in works on 
grammar. They do not, however, cany* one far. For the rest I have had 
to put down the words which seemed to me best to express the required 
idea. Pioneer work of this description is always cajiable of improve¬ 
ment. It should be undertaken not by an individual but by a learned 
committee. 

The attention of students is drawn to a few points: _ 

(1) These phonetic terms are intended to apply to any and every 
language. They do not sfiecially refer to Hindi or SanskTit. It follows 
that a term which suits Hindi may have to be discarded because it 
does not suit English or French or other languages, e.g. aksar for 
“ syllable 

(2) Old words used by Hindi grammarians must be used with a 
changed connotation and denotation. Thus, it is natural to use star 
for vowel, but modem phonetic science vriW not admit that f, y, / are 
vowels. Again, ghof seems to be the best word for “ sonant and it 
must therefore apply to sonant vowels, but it may be questioned 
whether any Hindi grammarian ever contemplated this extension of 
its meaning. 

(3) Spelling : I have aimed at spelling words as they are oidinarilv 
pronounced in conversation by men of moderate education. There are 
one or two harmless deviations from this ; i and ? have the same sound 
to-day in Hindi. Some may criticize the employment of », but in mv 
own pronunciation I alwav's distinguish between »i and n, and 
some Indians do so. Sanskrit scholars will object to my venturing to 
alter ht^ry Sanskrit speUings. but before they hold up their Sanskritic 
hands in horror or lose any Prakritic hair I would beg them to con¬ 
sider that there is no more rea.son for giving Hindi words an ancient 
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drrfis than there tn for using in Eiiglbli such forms as knihte, briddea* 
constantia, societas, diticipub, telegramnia, gcologin, and others. 
In English we nc%'et dream of Bpclliag tai^ams or semiafter 
their Saxon, I^atin, or Greek originals ; we feel that we have as much 
right to alter them to suit onr modem requirementg an wc have to alter 
any i<tdbhav. Hindi has the same right. 

(4) Sanskrit wqrdg : J have not wliolly avoided Sanskrit words. 
Some are rooted in graiumatical terminology, and are understood by 
those who are likely to study phonetics. In protesting against every 
attempt to make Hindi a liandmaidco to Sanskrit we must conserve 
the power it has of taking words from Sanskrit or any other language 
and aasimlisting them for its own piirpOBes;* Three Indian scholam 
who Wrote in Hindi a large three-volume History of Hindi Literature, 
have some splendid pages on this subject. I gi%"c a translation of one 
or two sentences: — 

** Hindi is the simple language of the people. (If it is rendered 
difficult by the adoption of Sanskrit forms) the only possible result will 
be that Hindi, like Sanskrit, will be numbered among dead Languages, 
ft is out sacred duty to save it from such a fate,” After giving examples 
of words which may correctly be spelt in several ways, they proceed : 
** Proud Sanskrit scholar* may turn up their noses and raise their 
eyebrows at these forms, but Hindi fearlessly uses them all and wiU 
continue to do so. The truth La that the correct forms of TVotda are 
those which peo[jIe of ordinary’ education use in speech. If anvone 
writes other forms, we certainly admit them as a concession, but we 
have no hesitation in calling them improper. We hold that there is no 
harm in using new forms, and as regards sandAi we assert that Hindi 
is at perfect liberty to disregard it or conform to it at w'ill.” These are 
brave words, and they are wise words. Let it not be forgotten that 
Sanskrit is dead, Hindi lives. 
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accent, see stress ” ; tonic 

accent, baianevala bait 

U fJtdt la b€dt m.; quanti¬ 

tative accent, parifitat} 
halt mdtrd bal. 

allricate (consonant), a|wri- 

alphabet, lYirnwaia, L 


alveolar, miMiJfe kd. 
artificial palate, see “ palate 
aspirate, aspirated, aspiration, 
mafidprd% m., h-hlt H dAcaaf 
{void}. 

back, prcAAe, pJchha kd. 
back of tongue, jtbh ka pMld 
hhdfft m. 
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back? vowelj plt^he ltd svar, m., 
pii^hlii svar. 

bilabial, ii4>rio huthft kdj dvfp>$fhffa. 
blade of tongue^ jlbh H phaL 
breath, f., m. 
breathe, sdu icua; breathe oat, 
ids chofna. 

breathed sounda (so-called), ace 
" voiceless 

broad traoacri])tion, sddharan lip\ 
(f.) or htUian (m,)- 
cacimiiDal, see “ retroflex 
cardinal (vowel), mukhtja sttir, m.; 
pradhdn 

change, n., tnfcJr, m.; v, hadalftid. 
class (of letters, sounda, etc.), 
varg, m. 

clear 1, sdf m* 
close vowel, sakfa 
compound, adj,, 
consonant, t^anjan^ m. ; sea 
“ affricate plosive 
consonantal vowel, vgaRjan svar^ 
m. 

dark 1, moid I-kdr. 
dental, dantya, dantC led ■ see 
** labio-dental “ poetMlentai”, 
" pre-dental 

devocalization, aglta^ kamd or 
hand. 

dialect, upt^kd^df h, boH', f. 
diphthong, do jufe hue smTt 
dvisvar, m^, yaugik MSdr, m. 
divide, bdnrnd, uibhakt kamd. 
division, hhdy, tn*, viblidg, m. 
drum of ear, A-aa led pa^h, m, 
car, kdn, m.; see drum ”, 
epiglottis, amr^ lea dhak^^ m* 
experimental (phonetics),A«j[ t^fd, 
yanirvdld, ydiitrik* 


explosion, bhak^ f. 
food-passage, ann tT na/?, f. 
form, dhlr, ni. 
forward, dge, dye led, 
fricative, ragarnevdidr safigharfl. 
friction, rayart sangliar^, m, 
front of tongue, jihk kd agid bhdg. 
front vowel, dye kd svar, agid jimjt, 
glide, mnkrdtmle, m.; eec off* 
glide ”, “ on-glide ”, 
glottal, ylaulie glottal atop, 
m. 

glottia, ylautiij f. 
gum, niasufdt m. 

guttural, gale kd, kaMh kd, 
kanthja ; back guttural, jihva 
jauUya {agaiijan, m.); gutturo- 
labial, kaiitA aur hdthd kd^ 
kaif^aasiAya, gutturo-i)a fatal, 

kattth aur idla kdj kati^-idiovya. 
half-close (v'^owel), adh sakfd, adh 
saiikti^U. 

half-open, adh Idiuld^ 
high vowel, d^a svar, ti e/udi ; 
this tnay mean " high voice ” ; 
when there is danger of mia- 
underatandmg, we may say 
fffAc sihdn kd «?ar, 
intonation, sur, m. 
inwards, hhiiar, 

inverted sounds, see " retroflex 
labial, hdthd kd, o^thga. 
la bio-dental, ddidd aur hdthd Avf, 
dantausthya; see " bilabial 
“ guttural 

language, bedl, f., bhd,^d, f. 
larynx, seds yantr, bl ; sds kd 
yatiir. 

lateral, ek or ka, or ka, 
lai (vowel), dftifd 
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length, hmbai^ f. 

letter, arfMar, m., aJbnr, m., 
var^, m. 

lip, hath, m. ■ lip-Toujifling hoth^ 
gol kamQ, hf’AhO Jti 
ka hftfhand, 
long, iamhd, d^rgh. 
low {I'owel), iiTnArt (^i«rr), 
lung, phephfd, m. 
membrane,f, 
mid I vowel), hJc jba, modhffa 
(«t?ar)* 

niLxed (vowel), mUrit (jrear). 
mooophthong, imr^ m., miii 
svaTf ittddh juar, mau.Uk ffuor; 
see “ pure 
mouth, m. 

mouth cavity, »iaA kd Ho/, 
muUi-tfivarf m. 

narrow transcription, byauTevdr 
Ukhan (m.) or lipi (f,), 
na^al, sdnundsik, anundsiL 
nasal cavity, «oi- kd khol, ndsa 
m., ndsikd v/ijqr, m. 
nasalization, gdnitttdsiktfl, L 
natural, prahnUk, m.rdbhdi'ih 
nature, prakptiy f., nj- 

ncutral (vowel, etc,), ndfMin. 
now, «dA, f,; sec “ nasal etc, 
ofj-glide saiikrdtnak kd dftsrd 
bhdff, gaiikrdmak, m. 

on-glide, satikrdmak kd pakid 
bhdg^ pdfv mifkrdntak, m. 

Of)en (vowel), khuld (smr). 

Organs oi speech, ke aitg 

or avtjav^ 
outwards, hdJiar. 

palatal, iaiu ko, UHavga; ace 
** guttural 

palate, Idtu. m,; artificial do,, 


handoati td/u, ky^Urim tdUt ; 
bard do,, ka^dn tdlu; soft 
do,, k(ytnal tditi. 

phoneme, dhmni kretd, f,; no 
accurate word, " m., 

may have to be used, 
phonetic, dhvanydimak^ dht-ani- 
kdstnk, dkmtdidtiviL 
phonetic sign, dAtvjw^a/maJt m>)keL 
phonetic theory, dfivttmsdslrik or 
dhvamtdiimk viddAdnt, nu 
phonetic transcription, i/Aivin- 
gitfmnk lekkan (m.) or lipi (f.), 
phonetics, dkvantiasfT^ m.^dkiani- 
tailra., lU. 

jiitch, gur, m,, f,, 

nif^ai, f.^ u rfii'h td. f, 
place (of utterance), #/Adn, m., 
bkdpan 5/Aon, m. 
ploaivc consonant, spari vgatijah. 
jKist-dentai, pakf^dt dantga, 
pifkhlt ddtUo kd. 

pre-dental, piinf dantga, itgh ddntd 
kd. 

prefix, upamfpt m* 
pronunciation, lioAfAdran, m. 
pure (vowel), iuddk (aror, 111.), 

^ mdl (scar), maulik [gear}; see 
** monophthong 

quadrilateral (of vowels), {svard 
A‘d) co/ur&Auj, m. 
quantity, see length 
resonance eham ber, nod ejivir, m. j 
see sonority ”, 

retroflex, mdrdhanga ; inverted 
Vowel, tiiurdhanga sixty, m* 
roUed, see “ trilled 
rounded (vowel), goi or barhd And 
(jpor), 

rounding, goim, gol karnd ; inner 
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suffix, m. 


do,^ pichhe kl §ol ^; outex dQ,j 
fipe kl 

semi-vowel, adh svar^ rti., 
sentence, vdk^^ m. 
short., ^ho^, hratv. 
shoTteniiig, ^hotd kanm, hfusv 
kamd, 

sibilant, u^am, u^m, 
sign, miiikett ra. 

significant, jis se arth wu^ hked 
hojarth-siif^ak f non-aignificant, 
jis se atih nu^ bhed noAf, aHh- 
siiirhak naJiJ. 
sonority, Auftdi, L 
sound, dAvanif f. 

speech, bhw^d^ f., AAd^n, m. j 
speech-sound, 6Ad«n dhvanij f.; 
speech-mechanism, bhd^ian 
IfaniTf ra., mk-yatUr ; speech- 
basis, kiln kt apnl prdntik yd 
9thdnik boli, 

spreading of lips, mrtA caiifd 
ianifT, milk pkaitdm. 
standard pronunciation, prdrmtfiJe 
wAofc Jran. in. 

stop, lhahrdo, m .; atop-con- 
_ sonant, see ** plosive 
stress, balj m.; sentence stress, 
vdkifa bal ; one must trust 
to the context to distinguish 
this meaning from the other 
possible one, power of speech”; 
syllabic stress, .iabd Jx kiai 
bJidg par bal ; woid stress, 
iabd hal i to Stress, 6«/ dfnd (Ao) 
fcafi A'or»d (Ato), 

Stressed, Aaft, 

auhsidiary cardinal vowel, dusrt 
krci^T kd mukhya (or prndAdn] 
smr. 


surd, see ** voiceless ”. 
ayllabic, iabd ke kiel bhay kd; 
see " syllable ", 

syllable, no word, use bhdfff ni., 
^abd kd bhdy ; , letter, 

will not meet the case of words 
taken from English, French, 
and other non-^anskrltic 
languages. 

teeth-ridge, Nios^lrd, m. 
tense, 

throat, gala, m. 

tip of tongue, jibh ^rT nok, f., 
jiAo^ra, m. 

tongue, jlbh, f.; base or root of 
tongue, jTAA kl jaf^jikm rniif, 
m.; see “back” "blade”, 
" front ”, " tip ”, 
tongue-tip trill, jTbh ki n6k la 
kampan, jihvdgra kampan. 
tooth, ddnt, m.; see " teeth¬ 
ridge ”, 

triangle (of vowels), (smrd Ad) 
tribhuj, m. 

trill, Uh, kainpan, m,; v. i., 
kdmpttd ; v. t., katnpdnd \ see 
"niTilart rill ’ V' tongue-tip trill ”. 
trilled consonant, kampan 
c^jij'aw, m. 

triphthong, irifluar, m. ; f^n juj-e 
hue afor, 

unaspirated, atpprdi^ ; jis 
h-kdr iioAE, 

unrounded, attbfifhd, got nahL 
unstressed, mVftfif, tniTAin, dur&nf ( 
flee " weak 

unvoiced, see ” voiceless ”. 
uvula, gha}]itikd, f. 

UTiTilar, ^Au^iA'd Ad, ghaiitikdvald. 

SO 
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uvular consopant, ghai^jka 
vganjfin. 

uvular trill, ghai^tik^ kH kampan^ 
variety of pronunciatiou, 
u rhdi amn J(rj hhinrUa. 
velar, gaU ka^ ka^tk in, kaj^htja. 
vibrate, kdmpna ; v* t*, kcmpdnd. 
vibration, Jeampan^ m. 
vocal corda (chords), tmr rnj/w, m. 
Voice, nod, m.; voice-indicator, 
avcAaJt. 

voiced, jAoy, md i voiced plouive, 
gho^ or ndd spari-vgahjan 
voiced sound, ghog dhmni^ f, 
voiceless, agho$, 

vowel, apor, m* i see “ back ", 
“ cardinal " close ", " con- 


souantal ", " diphthong ", 

“front” "haU-close”; "half^ 
open", "high"," W”,"tnid”, 
" mixed ”, "monophthong ", 
" rounded ", " semi-vowel ", 
" unrounded ", “ subsidiary 

weak, dufhai ; and aa for “ un- 
Btressed ” ; weak form of small 
words, chhote kd durhal 

uchehamrs- 

w'hispcr, V., pAurjjAiudiod, phxts^^ 

pkusuk^ holnu ; n., 

phusdhatt f. 

windpipe, sd3 li nati, L ; teas 

nafr, f. 

wtird, m. 






NOTES ON THE SANSKEIT DEA^^A 
By ProfeB30T A. BEltniEDALE Keith 

1. Be ASA 

rilHE fate of Bba.ia h&s been an unhap[jy one ; long but little more 
tlian a name, lins dramaa have now been rescued from oblivion 
only to become tlie object of an energetic attack^^ wkich assures us 
that they ate com[nlations and aflaptations made for the stage of 
Kerala not earlier than the eighth century a.d., derived to some 
unknown extent from the works of Bhusa, which, however, are now lost. 

The evidence adduced by JlIesaiH, Pishnroti tjeenis inndequate to 
support these conclusions. The Praiimtiniittika must come after 
Kalidasa, because the genealogy of Rama is not that of Valmlki, 
but accords with that followed by Kalidasa. This.clearly is of no weighty 
since w'e cannot imagine for a moment that Kalidasa inA'ented the 
genealogy, which in point of fact is Purauic. The C^rudaitfi h asserted 
to be an adaptation of the first, four acts of the Mfcchakftiji-fi ; it has, 
in point of fact, been proved in conclufuvc detail by Dr. G. 
MorgenstierneA that the MfcthakfifiM is a working over of the 
CdnwffjWrt, and no candid consideration of the two |4aya can evade 
this result. The EJunaraJiYi is held to be modelled on the stories of the 
Da^akumtifacai ita^ in apparent oblivion of the fact that the Katha 
is far older than Dnndin, Thus positive evidence of the late date of 
the draniau is w'holly lacking. A more fomudable argument is adduced 
by Dr. Barnett,® who suggests that the A'^yofusfra of Mcdhatithi, 
alludcil to in the Ptaiimaiialaka, is none other than the Manuhhdpja 
of Medhutithi, W'hich may be placed in the tenth century a.d. But 
there is the greatest difiiculty in regarding this as [imbablc. If the 
passage in the FraUrnfi is considered, it will he seen that the 
enumeration gives the Manaultf/j Hfutnna^dstTay the Mdhe^vara 
} CNj^dx^ro, the Btlrhaapaitja Medhatitbits Nt/df/a^'a^ra^ 

and the Prdcftasa ^'raddftakalpa. It is obviously most remarkable that, 
if the were meant, it should bo separated from the * 

Dhanm^dMra itself, and, in the second place, it is clear that a different 
kind of is desired, and is actually given. The effort, therefore, 

1 Alwve, Vol. 111. t*t, I, pp, lOT IT, 

* (faj VerkriliaU ttrijfheti CimJaita iinti jlt^cfrAaiaO'Jtd. 

* Above, Vul. iJl, Pu I, p. 35. 
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to nasign the Pratimd to the tenth centurj' a.d. or later appears whollv 
to fail. 

Nor can it be said that the antiquity of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
is only an ingenious m^h. Nothing has yet been adduced by any 
cntic from the Sanskrit to render it probable that the author knew 
Kalidasa, while ever>* probability |)oints the other way. The Prakrit 
is certainly antique; it occupies a position intermediate between 
that of our te.\tual remains of A^vaghosa and that of Kalidasa in 
our normal editions. The fact cannot be explained, as bv 
Messrs. Pisharoti, on the score that the Prakrit of the dramas is based 
on the ancient Prakrit grammarians, for the simple reason that Bhasa's 
Prakrit does not conform to the rules of any ancient Prakrit 
grammarian known to us. If Bhasa’s dramas are more recent than those 
of Kalidasa, why do they contain no Mahar^tri, the Prakrit par 
excellence of Vararuci ? There is a very simple explanation of the 
archaisms found in the Malayalam .MSS. of Kalidasa’s plays and later 
works. There is clear evidence of Bhasa’s popularity with the actors 
of Kerala, and we need only suppose that they modified the Prakrit 
of the later plan's in some measure to accord with the Prakrit of Bhasa. 
It must be remembered that they by no means, so far as our MSS. 
show, carried the process to the extent of bringing the Prakrit of 
Kalidasa and later works into precise harmony with Bh^. In the 
case of later southern authors imitation of Bhasa was obvdouslv natural, 
as in the works of Kula^ekharavarman. That author’s date 
Messrs. Pisharoti most regrettably transfer to the sixth century a.d., 
apparently ignoring the express testimony of the author of the 
yyariffyavydkhyd, who declares himself a contemporarj’ of the author, 
and refers to the Da^rupa of Dhanaihjaya, which proves that 
Kuln 9 ekharavarman’s date is later than a.d. 1000.* 

Nor is it possible to agree that the varjnng merit of the Bhasa 
dramas is an argument against their ascription to that author. At 
most it might be used, if admitted, to prove that some of the plays were 
not by him, or were altered later, leaving unaffected his claim to the 
best of the dramas. But, in point of fact, the assertions of inferiority 
, are in |>art not in accordance with the views of other critics, and in 
part they are subject to the criticism that authors of plavs are often 
unequal. There was a time when the Mdlavikagnimkra was 
strenuously asserted not to be Kalidasas, and the same fate will 


• Se« T. GKQApkti TapatSta^rarami (1911), pp. 2, 4. 
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probably attend tbe efiort to deny Bhasa the fltithorHhip of the plays 
in dispute. 

The irafkortance of the argument from technique is misnnder* 
stood by Messrs. Piaharoti. Bhiisa’s dramas not merely commence 
with the entry of the SQtradhsra after a XiindT^ not treat^djut-part of 
the fjlay, lias been pronounced, but tliey omit the name of the author 
and the work, and this latter i>cculiarity is not followed in the other 
dramas played in Kerala. The obvious CKplanation of this peculiarity 
is that, probably in accordance with the N^^a^stra, in Bhasa a day 
the information was given in the Pratfxrana part of the preliminaries, 
wMch, including the Xandj, are not prescrv'cd as not being any real 
part of the dramar^iter the name of the author and the play 
naturally enough became incorporated in the prologue to the play 
itself. This is a far more plausible view than the suggestion that the 
plays were auoDymous because they were conipjktions and adapta- 
rions. Moreover, this fact entirely differentiates them from the 
-'fpcnr^acurfij^nrtfii of ^laktibhadra, and places that play in Us projjer 
light, as a production of later date than Bbaea, which was, as was only 
natural, strongly influenced by the greater writer. The date of 
^ahtibhadra, it may be added, stands v'cry badly in need of more 
precise detcrmlDation. To place him in the eighth century on the 
score that he is said to have been an mmiediate disciple of 1^'ankaricary'a 
is a remarkable exercise of faith in tradition, w hile, in any case, the date 
must bo put a century later, since (;iankara’a activity should be placed 
not before a.d. 800, 

It seems clear, therefore, that, if the claim of Bliiisa to the dramas 
is to be disputed, some fresh arguments must be jwlduced, and these 
arguments must dot involve greater improbabilities than the 
ascription to Bhasa, In view of the eflorts w'hich have been made to 
discover in Bhasa traces tif later date than Kalidasa, and of the 
Complete failure so far to discover one which will bear scrutiny, the 
case for accepting Bhasa s authorship appears enormously 
strengthened. 

2, The Date or the Mudhauak^^asa 

An interesting effort has been made by Professor J, Charpentier ■ 
to determine the date of Vi^akhadatta's attractive play as con- 
teniporan' with Skandagnpta, who is taken to be the Candragupta 
referred to in the clo&ing verse. The suggestion is tempting, but the 

' Cf+ S. Kdnaw, A'JJ in^Utf.h^ Hharntj, b. 25, 

* JHAS. 18 i. 1 , ji[¥, fiSfl Jf. 
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e\ndence must be regarded as inconclusive. The first argument adduced 
is that of Professor Konow,^ who insists that Putaliputra must have 
been in existence as a flourishing state when the author wrote, while 
by the time of Hiuan Tsang (a.d. 629-45) it was in ruins. This con¬ 
tention, however, apjicars to lack any solid foundation. There is 
nothing in the play which in any degree necessitates the contemporaiy* 
existence of a flourishing city; the references to the town are of the 
type w’hich could easily be produced by any one familiar with 
Pataliputra s greatness in the jtast. The second contention is based on 
the mention of Persians and Huns as among the allies of .Maiayaketu 
against Candragupta ; the Huns cannot, it is argued, have been known 
to India as a real danger until after the overthrow of Firiiz (a.d. 484), 
and the joint mention of Persians and Huns must refer to a time when 
the nomads had overwhelmed Persia and were menacing India. But 
the cogency of this suggestion disappears w'hen w’e remember that 
the Greek princes of Gandhara. the ^akas, the Kambojas, and the 
Bahlikas, arc also enumerated in .Malayaketu’s host ; the obvious 
explanation is that the author cheerfully crowded into that army all 
the distant north-western ]>eople8 he could think of. 

Literaiy* eridence, unluckily, takes us no further. It is, however, 
imi) 088 ible to accept the suggestion that the motif of the pro|>oscd 
execution of Candanadasa at the close of the Mudrarakfam is not 
borrowed from the last act of the yffcchaktUikd. The mode in w'hich 
the scenes are led up to differs undoubtedly in the two plays, but that 
in no degree tells against imitation. What is significant is that not 
only does \ i^akhadatta follow* his model in bringing in the young 
son of the condemned man as present at the place of execution, but 
he introduces at this |)oint his only female figure, the wife of 
Candanadasa, whose character is clearly based on that of Carudatta’s 
noble and faithful wife. 

Unfortunately we have no really satisfactory* evidence of the date 
of the Mfcchakatika, except that it was known to Vamana in the last 
quarter of the eighth century a.d. There is undoubtedly something 
to be said for the theory** endorsed by ProfessorChaqientier* that it 
was unknown to Bana in the seventh century* a.d. But the e\*idence 
is far from conclusive ; if, as is possible, the statements as to ^’fldraka 
were adde<l after Bapa s time, the argument loses all its validity ; if, 

* Cku imditcht Drama, p, 71. 

j (BkamJarhtr Commrmoratiom Volume, pp. 367 ff.) merely pUrcB 

Cudrmka aboat a.d. 5A0. 

• JRAS. 1923. p. 600. 
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od the other hand* the play cxistefl with thU added matter m BEna's 
tidiej we Tcall7 cannot derive any certainty from his silence ; Bags 
nowhere undertakes to give us an exhaustive account of hia knowledge 
of literature, and^ if he mentioned Bhasa. he might well ignore what 
is, after all, an expansion of Bhasa's work. That ^udraka^ the alleged 
author, was a real person^ whoWTot-e the dminia^ seems most implausible^ 
to accept as tbrowuig any light on him the fate gloss on Vamaua's 
Kdvifdlajfiiaravfiii, which describes him as rdjtl 13 too 

speculative to be of assistance, and the obmous conclusion is that the 
re writer and reviser of the Cdrudatia preferred to remain nameless, 
and to ascribe his work to the legendary pudraka. This step would 
be the more natural if, as is possible, the original Cdn{d<Uia included 
the political intrigue which appears in the MFcehakatikd ; on this 
topic, however, we have no information, for the attempt to find in the 
]>rDlogue an assertion that ^udraka was responsible for Acta \1-X 
only clearly does violence to the vague language of the text. 

The uncertainty of the date of the MfcchffkaiiJcdj therefore, leaves 
that of the J/^jdraraitjcz.va in great doubt, but there is ground to bold 
the drama later than Kalidasa, in %icw of the similarity of v, 23 of 
Act V to RaffhuvQit^fj, vii, 43, and it is at least likely that the last verse 
shows trace of the influence of Magha [^i^pdlavadha, i, 47 ), though 
Professor Charpentier would invert the relationship. If Magha is used, 
the drama cannot date before a.d. 700. Professor Jacobi,^ of course, 
has put it later, arguing from the eclipse alluded to m the prologue and 
the variant Avantivarman at the close, that tho work was produced 
on 2nd December, fifiO, a view supported by a possible use of Katnakara. 
There are, however, difficulties in the way of accepting this view ; 
the use of Katnakara is by no means cert^ain,® and the variant 
Avantivarman, which h only one of several, can be easily explained 
as substituted by actors for the true Candmgupta, which refers to the 
patron of Cagakya. It w‘as a simple and natural idea for the players to 
compliment their own patron by using bis name to close the drama. 
The play, it must be owned, does not give the impression of so late a 
date, bnt, on the other hand, it e<^ually does not convey any suggestion 
that it was produced at an early stage in the history of the drama, 
and there seems no reason to regard the eighth century as too late. 

■ IW, \l ai3 ff, 

* K. H. Dhmvji. VOJ. v. ^ f. 
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TFIE SIXDIJI liECUIiSIVES OR VOICED STOPS 
PRECEDED BY GLOTTAL CLOSURE 
By Professor Tt, L. Turner 


/ \F tbe Primitive Indian stops it is true to say, as Dr. J* B!och * 
says of their descendants in Marathi, that in most of the modern 
Indo-Aryan langnaises they have in principle remained unchanged. 
This is eertaijily true of initial Rto|js ; and although Binglc inter¬ 
vocalic stops have \vith the exception of the cerebrals disappeared, 
new mtervocalic stops, double or single, have been introduced as the 
result of aeflimiiation among consonant groupe. 

But in one language, SindhT, tbere has occurred n singular 
development of the Priniitivc Indian unnspi rated voiced stops— 
9 J ^ Whereas the other Indo-Aryan languages have ordinary 
voiced stops corresponding to Middle Indian §- /- d- 

d- -dd-, ih -66-, Sindbl presents voiced stope accom|ianied by what 
appears to be'a closing of the glottis. These are written ^ ^ t ^ 

in the Nagarini and in the Perainii alphabet,* which 

uull be here transliterated ff J ^ 6," It will be noticed that there is 
no d. At the aanie time Siudhf pOfu$esscs the ordinary voiced stops— 
fl j d (d) 6 * It should be remarked that while y d d b are the 
ordinary Indian sounds, / and j are a strongly palatalized d\ 

The importance of the distinction between these two series tan 
be seen from the numbers of pairs of words, distinguished only by 
having the simple voiced stop on the one hand, and the voiced stop 
with glottal closure on the other. Some examples are given below: 


gac' mortar. 

to stick in mud, 
gafn'‘ grief. 
gar*^ mange. 
gar6 mangy, 
to rub. 


9—9 

gac'* much. 

^ran'" to melt. 
gam** a small grain. 
gar** pulp of vegetable. 
garo heavy, 
gahat}"^ to Inliour. 


^ /xz f’>rmation de Ja JanjNt warafAr, f Si. 

• For olher way* of writing tht«3 iwundi Trumpp, ttnijnntar of the Sitrdhl 

LoHfna^-, snd L.S,£^ ¥iu, L. 

* Tririliilit^riiitnl by Trum]ip ^ f ^ 
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garan'^ to crubc to etick. 
gdha}}" to tread out grain, 
to snarl. 
gur'‘ preceptor. 
galo voice. 
gaJi^ ob(etiiiac3% 
gdrd mud plaater. 
gdh" grass. 

gurdfo mouthful of water. 
gor^ a fbh. 

ja a barley. 
jat^ where. 
jar^ water. 

Jdni'^ gtiava, 
jdro recess in wall. 
jar‘* line of demarcation between 
fields. 

jam" Yama. 
jdo of barle_v. 
jar'* paramour. 

^erd liver. 

jipio bold. 

heich" sacrifice of a goat. 
dfiAor” aea, 
bdbd father. 
bar** load. 
bald upper room. 
bilo remedy. 
bard a kind of goat. 
bdkirl seller of fnut. 
hard reserved. 
bard burden of sin. 

far* wearied, 
hr also. 


gdraii" to melt. 
gdhan" straws. 
girai}'* to devour. 
gur'* roe of fish. 
gals neck of a garmeat. 
ga/t" jewel. 

gard half-ground grain. 
gdh'* bait, 

gurdj-Q piece of cane placed 
between threads of warp. 
gdr** search, 

J-j 

jail kc. 

jal* soft down}'" hair. 
jar" leach. 
jam** prince. 
jard cobweb, 
yoc" root. 

/ani“ birth. 
jdd son. 
jar" net. 
jero fire. 

d-^ 

iji tJiQ seen. 
h-^ 

bakJt^ embrace. 
babar" outside. 
bdbd father's brother, 
bar" child. 
bald bracelet. 
biid tom-cat. 
hard lever. 
ht’iiVn f. of goats. 
bdri small window. 

^rd piece of land embanked for 
flooding. 
htr" hole, 
hi f. second. 
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6 TAan“ to stand up. 67Aan“ seed. 

bun f. bad. bun husk of jawari. 

gtiban'’ to allow to become stale. gufytn'* to scatter food about. 

buki ivory arm-rings. buki handful of grain. 

bfl** pattern on cloth. bel* second ploughing. 

These sounds appear to belong to all the dialects of SindhI except 
Kacchi ' on the south and Tharcli on the east. In the first specimen 
of the latter ^ven by ^>ir George Grierson * (District Thar and Parkar 
on the western edge of this dialect) these sound.s appear 8|)oradically, 
in the remaining two specimens (State Jaisalmer further to the east) 
they do not appear at all. To the north is Lahnda, of which only 
one dialect seems to have them, the Hindkl of Dera Ghazi Khan * 
on the extreme western boundaiy' of Lahnda. On the west Sindhi 
and Hindkl are bounded by the Iranian Baloci and the Dravidian 
Brahili. Neither seems to possess voiced stops accompanied by 
glottal closure. 

The existence of these peculiar sounds was noticed by Stack in 
his SindhI-English Dictionary published in 1855, where he savs that 
g ** has ... a strange sound, formed by placing the tongue agaimst 
the palate, keeping the mouth open and sounding from the throat ” ; 
that j “ has a |>eculiar sound only to be acquired by practice ” ; that 
^ is a harsh d . . , sounded . . . from palate and throat com¬ 
bined ” ; and lastly that ^ “ has a peculiar sound In writing 
Stack does not distinguish from d. 

Trumpp was the next to describe these sounds, first in an article 
in the Zeitschrift der morgtnlUndischcn GeselUchafi * in 1861, and later, 
less satisfactorily, in his Grammar of the Sindhi Ixinguage * published 
in 1872. In the former he says : “ ^ is a peculiar hard g, that is 
difficult to describe ; the speaker shuts his mouth and presses up a 
muffled sound (driickt einen dumpfen I^ut herauf) ; then opens hb 
mouth and lets out the sound g. This procedure is ver\' like the ciy* 
(mackem) of a goat or the bleat of a sheep. Etymologically it is in 
most cases a gg ... j originally a double as is shown by 
etymology ; but now it is treated as a single sound and pronounced 
as dy . . . (/ is a very hard cerebral d, and is produced in the same 

* LSI. riii. i, p. 185. 

• LSI. riii, i, p. 145. 

• LSI. riii, i, p. 335. 

* Op. cit. under tbo letters 7? It 7 W. 

* VoL XT, p. 702 tt. 

• pp. 13. 15. 16. 19. 
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way as hy ahuttijig the mouth, pr^^emg out a muffled sound and 
then letti^ out d. EtyniobgicaUy it k a double d , , . 
h etymologically = 66; it is pionountri in the same way as q and 
d . . , These four sounds, which originally were double, ore now, 
h^Dwevcr, considered ns more or leas individual, independent sounds, 
lej are found in many words in w*hich a double consonant cannot 
be shown cty-mologically; but the hardness of their pronunciation is 
to be explained for the most part from their close surroundings/' 
Sir George Grierson w'rites these sounds as ffff, jj, dd, 66, and he 
says of them'; “They are pronounced with a certain stress, pro¬ 
longing and some what strengthening the contact of the dosed organ, 
and are, in fact, sounded as double letters are pronounced in other 
parts of India, but occur even at the beginning of a word/* He 
follows Trumpp in explaining their origin, but adds that “ d itself is 
often doubled, but then becomes dd as in ddimi* to give ", 

Finally Dr. Grahame Bailey in a note = speaks of them as 
implosiyes in which the breath is drawm in instead of being expelled. 
According to him the Isj^tlx la lowered and the glottis closed. This 
action sucks the air back, but no appreciable amount enters the lunge. 
This description agieee generally with my own obficr^'ation. To 
me the course of events seems to be this. Immediately after the 
occluflion by lips or tongue and palate has been formed, the glottis 
also IS closed. The larynx is lowered, and there is considerable 
general muscular tension. The glottis ja not opened until the lip 
or tongue occlusion has been brt>ken, so that some air is sucked back 
to behind the point of occlusion. Then the glottis is ojiened to permit 
the formation of voice. It is possible that the glottis is again closed 
before the following vow^el is pronounced. 

These sounds do not seem to have been described In anv treatise 
on phonetics. But, according to one of my informants," an tw accom¬ 
panied by glottal closure and distinguished from ordinary m, exists in 
^lagarkura, one of the IVfongoUan languages of Nepal. Prince 
Troubetzkoy * refers to consonants in the Caucasian languages 
accompanied by complete closure of the glottis. These he calls 
reconraives ", a convenient term I have angUcized as “ recursivea ” ■ 
he lodicatas them by a dot above or below the letter. They are 

^ LSI. Till, j, p. 

* Suiittiu pftu Sthoal o/ OrieiUal Sthditj, Vol. II, p|. IV, p. 837 , 

Ctipt. c. J. if^r™ of the 2/3rd Q.A.O. Ourkha * 

* ffvUdiit dt fa SocitU (fc Ling^Utvpu: dt Pfiris, Na, 72, p. 204, 
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apparently only surds: q (ultra-velar), k, t, <f, c (c = Is), i, \ (a lateral 
surd spirant). 

^V'hatcver may be the origin of theae recursive sounds in Sindhi, 
it is certain that they are not now simple doubled voiced stops. Mv 
Sindhi friends immediately detected the difference between my more 
or less correct pronunciation of 6, for example, as b accompanied bv 
a closure of the glottis, and my pronunciation of it as 66. 

It is now necessary to discuss the origin of these sounds; and 
first to consider to what sounds in Samskrit and Prakrit they correspond. 
Neither Trunipp nor Sir George Grierson have fully explained their 
correspondence when they occur initially. But a detailed examination 
of the words in which they occur shows that initially g j d b corre¬ 
spond to initial g-,j’ {dy-), d-, 6- {dv-) in Sanskrit, and inter%'ocalically 
to consonant groups in Sanskrit that in Prakrit became -gg- -jj- 
•dd- ( dd-) -66- (-rr-), while the simple voiced stops in Sindhi. 
g j d b, are the result of special conditions and in most cases (where 
not occurring in loan-words from other languages) are descendants 
of Primitive Indian sounds other than g j d b. The simple voiced 
dental d, except in the group nd, is only found in loan-words. That 
is to say, except for certain specific exceptions, Sindhi has shifted 
Primitive Indian gjdb to gj^b. 

Below will be shown in detail the origin of the two series of 
unaspirated voiced stops in Sindhi. 

G 

= Skt. g-: gait lost {gold-), gdh f. cow gao bo\'ine gaicdr* m. cow¬ 
herd {g6- gdva- gdpald-), ganan* to count {ganayati), gan* f. hump of 
a bullock gan*^ m. handle of a tool gand m. stalk of jawarl {gandki-), 
gabh^ m. foetus gabhin^ f. pregnant gabhiru m. youth {gdrbha’ 
garbhim garbharupa-), g(tnd>h'ir'^ sedate (^m66Tid-), gaman^ to move 
slowly {gamyatF^, poraM" to melt {galati), garo hea\'y (Pa. garu-, 
cf. Skt. garlydms-), gal* m. cheek {galla-), gnhand m. jewels 

(<7a6<jnd), gain* to sing (gdjxiyati), garho red igadha-), gijh* f. vulture 
(cf. grdhyd and grdhra-), ginhan* to buy {gfhndti), giran* to devour 
igiraii gilati), gm f. anus igutha ), gujh* m. secret iguhya-), gur'‘ 
m. molasses iguda ), gun* m. kindness (gund~), gundban* to plait the 
hair (gumpbaya/i+gratUbaya/i), gun* f. sackcloth (gona-), gurbo 
dense {gudhd-), gfbh m. wheat {gddbdma-), gdtr* m. family (gotrd-), 
gd^* m. Nnllage {gdftbd-), gob* f. iguana (gddbd), gautr* m. cow’s 
urine {gdmutra'). 
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3(W 

^ Skt, jifijHa" m. joint f, knot {fandhtr'* knotty 

igrantha^ grtintht- gratithih ) etc., ffihan^ to swallow {gra^ati: witii 
i alter giran' <giratt), m. bait igr^a-), glth§ awailowed (cf. 

grasi^-), gah^ m* pledge f^raAo ), geihilo beadfitrong {<*grittJiifiaka-^ 
cf. grathila-)* 

= Stt. .■ flj*' m* front ago m. id. ag*7 in front agiro eii|jorior, etc. 
idgra ), jaga^ to awake (Pa. jaggoiL cf. 5kt. jagarti\ j^agrth'^ m. rope 
to moor boat to bank (pragr^a--)^ 

= Skt. -gn-: hhago broken {bhagna^], truig* filled with pride 
(WM^wa ), logo attached 

3= Skt. -gg^ ; fit be suitable {gdgga-)^ m, late 

ihhag!fa ],miAdg^ m. husband {saiMagga ), nibhag'‘ ill-luck inirbhaggfi^), 
tagan^ to begin 

==Skt. to spring up to cbew the 

cud (ndgrar/i'). 

— Skt. -rg-: jnag^ m. jiatli {ifiarj 7 a-), K'ag'‘ in. herd of cattle 
(idr^a-), mSftmj'* m. herd of buJTalo (rnoAi^oivir^a-}. 

= Skt. -Ig^: phagvn' m. uainc of a luonth iro;;" 

f. bridle {vafga: the length of the a ia unexplained). 

Id a Dumber of words w'lthout a Sanskrit etymology g txjrrcsponds 
to g in uth^r modern Indo-Arvan languages i e.g. garh“ un fort 
(cf. H. garhi), gaU f. lane (cf. H. gaU), gan L abuse {cf. H. gati), etc, 

J 

= Skt. j-: f. leg (jrfw^A^, Jaft'* f. bridcgroours proceaaiqn 

ijdnga-), jar‘‘ f. root (jofo), Janat^'* to bear, jao m. son janb m. fNerson 
Jam'^ m, birth Jald- jam- jd«tmn-h m. Eugeuia 

jambolana (jambuka-), jatrd m. son in-law ijdtNtUr-), to know' 

tjandii], jar' m. net jord m. cobweb jan f. net tjala- jdkkd- jaltkal 
jibh* f. tongue fJiAtMl). 

= Skt. jy-r m. husband's elder brother 

~jg~' hhaja^'^ to be broken {bhajgdt^^ hhija^^ to be wet 
i<*abhiijajgai^, cf. Mgajgat^, rajan' to satiate {rajgaie}. 

= Skt. jy-jar“ f. fever (jtJara-), 

■jv-: ^KijiVun* to fiare pajdro^i*' to fight wijurat}^ to become 
bright ipmjmkti prajvatagati vijvalati). 

= Skt, -jj-: rajan- m. friend [sajjam-}, hhujap^ to parch {bhrjjdti), 
fa>- f. rope (rdjyu-Jt e^ianie tajan' to be ashamed {tajja lajjai^[ 

= Skt. -jjg-: bhujan' to be parched {bhfjjgati}, 

= Skt. ^dg-: aj' to-day Bdj» m. food {mdga-}, khdja^i^ 
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to be eaten cAajd m* shed {cMdya-), chijan^ to be broken 

f. lightning to be produced updj^ 

m. produce ivtjx^tjaie utpady^-)^ to be nourished {nijfjwdyoif), 

jopajari" to be found {sumpadtjatS: sap- instead of satnb- is not 
explained], wdjo tn. musical mstnunent {vrfd^-)i b knowledge, 
ra, doctor wiiy!^>). 

= Skt. -rj-: khdj* i. itch {lex. l-harju-: does this represent 
*kharju- ?). 

P 

The existence of Middle Indian -dd- ia shown by the equation 
SindJiI d = N^epali f: ML -d- > S. r, N. r. 

=;== 311, d- -dd-: gfum" a I,>om {do/nfm-); poij^ m. mtig (^addwia’, 
cL X. ^aruwd), m, a sweetmeat {/oddH-J, tcoj/d large t<*tMdda-^ 
cf. X. bafo)j m. bone (Aaddo-, d. X, haf)^gaiid tn. cart (<*i 7 dddii-, 
cL L, gd^, P. gad^, H. 

But the moat frequent source of d is 3Iiddk Indian d- -dd-. 
f have ahown elsewhere that these are regularly repreaented bv a 
cerebral in SindhT. 

= Skt. d-t dukar'^ m, famine (du^idfa-J, dakhi^'* m. the south 
ddkJiitid southern {ddkfit,ia- ddlsHia-}, tjadhr^ m, itch (dodru ) ^ahT 
L curds (dddAi-}, m^ tooth (dan/o'), ^am'* trained tjdnd" 

m. ox {damga- dania-}, ten (ifdiu), ijaAan“ to excito ^q/Aan“ 
to be afflicted ^adho excited {ddhaii daktfi'ti^ dagdkd-)^ i^idn" to give 
4ijaii^ to be given {ddgaie dtgdti), da rail’ {/dii " m. shackles for the 
forefeet {ddman- ddmam)^ jdhd wise (lex, dam-), m. festival dav 
{dina-), ph" m. day (dtmsa-), m, demon (dAsn’)!, tjeh^ m. coimtrv 
(d^a-), tjet^ m. wife’s brother {devam- L initiation 

ceremony (diA^roJ, pd m. lamp [dljm-), ijdran^ to wander {dd%a/e), 
nu fault {ifoga-J, 4ukh'‘ m, pain (rf(^H7ia-), duha^^ to milk 
4udh* m. curds ^ddhi ra* milkman ^dAd m. milker {duhdti dugdhd- 
dogdht- dogha-}, ^ohitro m. daughters son (dauAiJfm), dUr* at a 
disUnce {dilri], ^adkd hard (ditnM^o ), 4<tran^ to fear {ddrah\ ^draii" 
to split ddr** m. fissure (far' L den, burrow' {ddragaii ddra- dari), ^orO 
m* strldg of a kite (tfdraAn-J, 4 A two (Jirad«), ^i7nd double (Pkt* 
diiurto-, d* Skt. 

== Skt. -dd- : Adjfar* f. hoe k^drgo m. wrorker w ith a hoe [kuddula- 
kandddta-], u^diti'^ to cause to fly {ttdddparjati, cf. 

= Skt. -bd-sa4'* m. call ^cuptn* to call jrodd m. calling 

= Skt. -rrf~; pajan^ to break wnnd pa4'‘ m, breaking wind 
ipardati parda ), gajuh'^ m. donkey igard^hd-l ciMjdhd fourteen 
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{cMurditta)^ to kap (i*t7n?ali), to load 

chatlan* to abaudoo {rhardaynitl^ 4 * 4 ^^* m* frog (ifenfuro-), 
m. cowry {kapardn-\, ni^ar* fearless (•iiirdaro-). 

B 

= Skt, hadho bound ^jhan^ to be bound ^ndhan*^ to bind 
bandA^ m. dike {baddhd- hadh^die bandhitti handha-), ^Aor’* m. goat 
{fcariora-b ^Aar“ m. outaido bahm* odv. outside abroad 

(cf, boAii ioATAfj-), except (bdhya-), bahA much (AsAit-J, ^nTd 

m. cat (H. bm, cf. Skt. bidAla ), Mr" m. bole, burrow (bifa^), fttAan- 
ni. Hced ibija-), budan* to sink {<.*hidtjaii, of. Dhatup. bud^i aod 
6M7'ati)ii btidho iLnderstood btulb* f. sense Mijhai}" to undcratand 
bujha^" to be heard {buddfid- bttddhi- budhtjaii budbydtf), htttidban^ 
to hear cf. budh^e, prea. part, budhand- Dhatnp, 

6wild' to perceive, Gk. TiviSatfotioi), buho m, husk of jawnii and 
bajhari (buM-), bblatit'* to speak (boihkft-, ct G. bohd id.). 

— Skt, br-: hdmbha)^" m. BTahmau {frrrfAmawj^-). 

-hr-.' Mb hunch-backed (<*jb4*rBAa-, cf, kuhjd- hihhrd-). 

= Skt,-r6-; AoAjro spotted ^&ur" m. Acacia ambica 

(AonEnfra- finafiAufa' parvu™-), tjuMrd thin ^duriofa-)* 

= Skt. di?-.' ba two bljo second ia- (dud dviti^- dm-)^ bawTh'^ 
twenty-two (dudj^mioiO, ban f. little window fdodra*). 

— Skt. -dv-: m. perfumed flour to rub the body with 

(Wrarfcina-), to save {*ndvdratj(tti, cf. varatjati to ward ofl) 

From these examples it will be seen that Middle Indian voiced 
stops, single when initial or double a'hen intervocahcT became recursis^es 
or voiced stops aceompanied by glottal closure in SiudhT, namelv 
g / d h. Nevertheless, the voiced stops without glottal closure, 
namely g j d A, are atiU found in Bindhi. It is uecessarv to consider 
their origin,* 

SindhT, like Bmghalese and Ka^mirt, disMogubthes Skt. j and 
The former, as we have seen, became j ; the latter became j, 

Skt. Sgh. K. S, 

i d z j 

y U U j 

Skt. y-: jo m. ja f. who {gdh tjd], jS because (jatoA), joij^o 
m. sacred cord {gajtlbpavyd-b jfidhd Jaboti'* jahim I jabLn^ jah" 
m, coitus {*yabdha- ijdbhtiii gnbhana^ ydhha-l jandr“ m. 

handmiU jandrb m. lock {yanird-),jau m. barley joo of barley {gdoa- 
yavaka ), jan* L Ugusticum ajowan (yoraMib jdir^ f, furrow {yatrd), 
juib employed (ywAtd-), juhar" m. yoke of a plough i*yiiyadbara-, 
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of. ifngamdham-). jotrii m. cord joy" proper (y^o-), judh^ 

f. dtrife j^ho la. warrior f/6ddhf-), jdhan^ to injure 

(ydpaya/i), jm j'fl f. louse jili f, don or lay of a wild animuL 

of. 

It may be noted that all the languages which distinguish j- from 
y- also distinguish b- from if-. The couveTSCj. however, la not true, 
as, for example* in the case of Gujarati and ]daratbh which distinguish 
b- from O'* but not y from y-. 

Before PLT.j- appears asj* not as J: jiro m. cummin-secd (jTraJto-)* 
jiu m. living being jiarb alive (yToofu-)* yia^i" to live 

Although in general there is agreement In development between 
a single initial and a double intervocalic consonant, there La a difference 
ill the case of y. Whereas y- became/-* the group -yy- -ry- became / 
These groups appear in Pali and MagadJii Prakrit as yy* and in 
Singhaiese aa y (if the etymology aya individual < dnja- Pa. ayyn- 
is correct). I have discovered no instance of the development of 
-yy- in Ko^mTri. In Prakrit and the other modem languages its 
treatment coincides* as in Sindhi, with //-. 

rtj: Mj“ m, ceremony, work fAdryd ) has another form Hj“, 
which, although neither Stack nor Shirt draiv any distinction of 
meaning between the two, may be a loan (cf* H. tcitj) or may have 
been affected by the verb ia/ay* to be done ; to be filled 

ipiirfjai^, m. sun (^rfrya-), 

Correa{K>nding to Sanskrit passives in -Tyo- [e.g, niydte dii^dte), 
Pali had forms with -Ty«- or -/yya- (e.g. myoii or juyyalt* di^ti or 
duJy^U{)^ The former may possibly represent the eastern dialect 
element in Pali, the latter the weatem, since in Prakrit* where this 
suffix baa been largely extended and is regularly added to present 
sterna to fomi the passive (e.g. pucehladi puephijja’i: piicchadi)^ there 
seems to have been a somewhat similar diidsion. Maharawtri and 
Ardhamagadhl had -ijja- (e.g. dfjjai ); ^urasim" and Siagadhi had 
-m- (e.g. dlad^.^ The modem distrihutioo is for Sindh!, 

Kajosthin!* IdaTathT * for ^la-* Lahnda, the Himalayan group (c.g^ 
Ku|iiJ, Kumaonh Nepal!)* GujaratT* Pafijib!, Hindi (e.g. Standard 
Hindi, Braj* CbattisgaTh!), Thus Gujarati breaks the continuity of 
the -ijf/fl- area. 

After the analogy of forms in -lyei- -iyyfi- roots ending in il formed 
their passives in Pali in -uya- or -uyya*.^ These appear in Sindh! 

‘ OeigDr, Paiif f Its, 

‘ Pischp?, I &35. 

* Gfi^r* piSi, S 17Si. 
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with j; sujan" to be heartl {irCtyAte Pa. suyijaii), sujan'^ to be swollen 
Myan" to be woven (uyo/f). 

To Pali -?ya- -lyya-, however, Siudhi coiTe«|>ond8 with -i;-, not 
This is due to the effect of the preceding T; cf. yi- >jt~. And 
since yi- became yV- (e.g. jibh* <jihfuf) and (e.g. chijan* < 

chidyat^, the immediate forerunner of ij must have been -"Ijja- 
-tyya- rather than -iyya- (cf. Pa. -iyya-, Pkt. -ijja-), just as *kafthath 
(Skt. kdfthd- but Pa. kattha') was the forenmner of kiith'* m., wood, 
as oppose<i to hath'‘ hand (Skt. hd*ta-. Pa. hattha-). This reasoning 
is 8up|)orted by the similar development of drijaii'* to l>e afraid 
{diryate). 

-iyrt-.* mkijan*^ to be sold {vikriyate), (jijan** to be given {dlydte), 
wiyaw" to be carried away (nlydte), khijan*^ to be boiled away {kflydif) ; 
with contraction of a preceding t, tnju third (t^iya-), btjd second 
(dvitiya-). This difference of treatment between Skt. -Tyo-> -ij- and 
Skt. -idya‘ > ’ij- shows tliat the derivation of khijan^ to be angry, 
H. Unjna, M. khijne, G. khijvii id., N. khijdunu to irritate, from 
Skt. khidyatc to be depressed (as pro|>osed by .M. Bloch * and myself *) 
is untenable, and that these words must be referretl to Sift, k^iydti 
to be injured. Pa. kkiyati to be angry. In the same way, since |>assivcs 
in Sindhi like ^ijait'* must be referred to diydii, it is reasonable to 
refer similar passives, e.g. those in -djja- in Prakrit, -ij- in ^larathi, 
to the same form, and not, as does Bloch,’ to an analogical c.\ten.sion 
of -ijja- < -idya-, seen in Pkt. chijja'i <.chidyate, which became Sindhi 
chijan*. 

kijad* to be done (cf. Skt. kriydti, but Pkt. kijjaX, H. kljnd) was 
formed after the analogy of passivc.s like dlyoie > t^ijan '‘; kajan*^ 
to be done, owes its vowel to karan'* to do {karoti). 

It has already been showm that Ml.y^- became S. ji- (e.g. jeth'* < 
jyU^hafi ); and it is probable that the regular treatment of 
-iyya < -eya- was similar, namely that it became S. -tj- (cf. the 
treatment -dy- > -j-: xcej'* < vaidyah). Thus : ppy** m. drinking, 
pej* pe^ji f. rica-water, pej* pejo m. watering land after sowing (peya- 
peya. Pa. peyya-). 

But in three words -eyya- is apparently represented by -g-.* 
bhdnfjd m. sister’s son [bhaginfyaka-t Pa. bhagineyya-) is perhaps 
influenced by the parallel form bhanijo {*bhdginlya-) ; mdirejo, 
belonging to a stepmother, although apparently from *fnd^r^- 

* La lamfut maraikt, p. 310. 

* JRAS. 1921, p. 636. 

* La laague mamtke^ p. 116. 
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Fa^ fnatte^j^a- i» coouidercd by both Stuck and Shut in their dictionaries 
to be rndtre ^ the |josi>eusU''e aflis jo, and may so have been divided 
by jMjmlAr etyinoJouy ; svj'* L couch Pkt. ia perhaps 

u loan-word (cf. H. ivj f. id. and the hybrid S. isfjbaiid** m, cord for 
tying down bedding to the legs oi the bed — K. sejbaiid). 

The developiJieut then of y- on the one hand and -yy- on the 
other is not |)amllel, although in all the other languages it ia parallel: 
j- and -j-, Sgh, y- and X simitar inconsistency ia seen, in the 
hiator}' of the group rtf, 

Skt. V- became S. (c-* leri'/" m. herd to prevent 

(oaj'ayoii'}, msd thunderstruck (viJSWi«t/n-), u*iithd mined 
trrihaii^ m. pack-cloth «tc. Hut -re- became -h- ; cahan'‘ to 

chew (carwi/t). With this treatment nia)^ be compared the difference 
between Pa, C' and -66- |e.g, mjja < vidyd, but sabha- < sdrtrti-)^ 
although the other modern languages tiave parallel treatment of both : 
e.g. G. Sgh, F- and -f-t H. N. H. and -h-, 

Sabh'‘ all " may represent *sdb -p hit ^cf. H, mllfAT < -|- ATj. 

In cmidh* twenty-four (cw/anfiminf- cd/arcjniiu/*-) and nncffd calm 
(wi>i?(aa-) the peculiar treatment of the group -re- is due to the fact 
that the r ia the last sound of a prefix;. Such a group was liable to a 
different treatment from that of u group in the middle of a word : for 
example, nonualLy Pf. -.^k- -jfc- -fs- -dv- became >11, -H7i- -cch- 
-cch- -hi-, but where the first consoaant of tbe group belonged to 
a prefix tbe treatment was different, namely -itit- -ce- -m- -vu-. 

The treatment of the group uy differs from that of rc. Initial I v 
vy- became tr-: in. tiger f, praise 

(ifynAA^ifnn-), iCfj:jA«r“ m. seasoning with spices (cf, vyayhdrayaii'^. 
But between vowels -ry- became b adthoiit glottal closure : 
to sew iwiah' m. business (JtfJil'aFyu-), preeent participles 

passive in ~ibd This points to an interx'al between the 

development of r® > pf > AA and the same development of vtj. This 
is borne out by the mscriptions of Aloka, in which Skt. n? usually 
appears as v while vy remains unchanged.^ In Pali, too, whereas 
-re- always ap[iears aa -AA-, vy sometimes remains unchanged.“ 

J then is regularly the product of Skt, y- and of Skt. J under 
certain conditions, and A is the product of Skt. On the other 

hand, all the simple voiced stope—j j d A—can result from the 
dkaspiration of the corresponding as[drated voiced stops—^A jh 

* Sensrt, TA* Inacription* of p, 114. 

■ Gtigir, P&li, p, 6(1. 
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dh hh. A voiced aspirate when followed by- an aspirate or bv h in 
the same word loHt its aspiration and became the correiRpondinie 
simple voiced rfop without glottal closwre. It makes no diflererice 
whether h rei>resenta a Sanskrit intervocalic sibilant or baa been 
inserted Him]>ly to avoid hiatus. 

g: in. fodder ijah~y m. i^rasscutter contrast 

m. liojt < jmjirt-h gahnt^' to mb {*uh ftUi, cf. H. gkmnu), 

after which also to Ije nibbwi lor {gh^ritv or 

ghnrfi ^?) ; gutho rubbed {gh^^Ui ) x gih^ m. ghee < ^ghihit. itjhrtA ), 
mitgahaii'* to kill < *iraw^/r^f/jtfj(“ {mmghatmjati mmghutd-). 

d: ditho bold<*(WiVAo (dh-^Ul ) , dmhan^ to fall dmhai& to 

cause to fall < *d/iraAo^i“ (VAr^w^ cf. II. dMsahm dhdstxhul to tumble 
into). 

hi haih~i f. quiver to bark {hhnsali), hahfthitr to 

ahine (cf. bhCimii^, hikh^ f. aims {bhik^d), hath'^ m. pot for parching 
grain {hhmtni^l biM'* f. hunger < *AA«AA“, cf, H. bkiUh (Imbhuk^iJ), 
Ai/i" m. roots of a lotus for eating < ♦AAi’A" (Pn. hldsa-, Skt, Ifio-}, 
AiiA*' m. chaff of wheat < *bhiih'‘ resta on *bhtisia- (Pa. hhtim-, ll. AAwsd) 
beside btihb m. Ml f. chaff of jaivarJ (Skt. Atwo’), 

A surd slop preceded by a nasal beeomea the rorreuponding voiced 
stop, which remains without glottal elosure. Thiui ifA* He iit mp 
become ntf nj lid nd mb. The original voiced stops preceded by 
a na^l are completely assimilated to the preceding nasaL Thus 
become A « « f< nn) » m. 

ilk: ajig^ m. figure (anivi ), angtlr'^ m, sprout {atikAra-), katig'‘ 
m, crane (A’arfA'J-), ArtAjnji" ni. bracelet (X'a Aitano-), saiig^ f. fear 
sflwyau*^ to fear {mM ididate). 

iic: Aoiiijuro m. bodice mwiijoK’' to send {intf Afd/i)^ 

pafive niatljo ni. low bedatcad {martca^), kunji f. kev 

{kuficikd}. 

ni : katuio m. thorn Mndo thorny Idntnka ), gkatjid^ ni. bell 

rm^Ff/aji" to divide {pantagait). 

nt: ftndt f. edge of cloth {tinla-), finrfar“ m. inside (dniara-), khdud* 
L Iiatience {kmnli^), fand^ f. thread {t/tnlu-), dand'* m. tooth {ddtita-}, 
tjdnd'‘ m. ox to vex Mmpag<tli). 

mp: kamM'* to tremble mmbh m, Michelia chanipaka 

icampakn-), fmAan“ to plaster {hmpcinX ^^nbat^ f. preparation 
(sampatii-), IruniAori’’ to pierec fOhatap. trumpait). 

In the group stop + r the r h asaimilated, except when the stop 
le a dental. In that group the dental becomes a cerebral and the r 
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(except ill South. SiDdhi) remaiof!. Even when the resultaai cerebral 
is voiced, there lb not glottal closure, 

dr: drdkfi'^ f, a small gTa|ie {drak^ii), dnlu ni. fea.r dr^iA* 

Hi. deceit droJiJ wily drohat}'* to deceive {drohti- drohin- drohat/eUC}, 
drvraf)'^ drokaii* droArty** to nm (cf. dmmti dfdh\ adr^-Q damp 
{diFKfni-) ; nittdr^ f. sleep (lutfrdh f. tical mu/tdrl f. signet 

mumlran^ to Real \tmtdrd miidriJcd juwdm^i). 

idr: andrd ju. cntraiLi m. inviter 

Kirt^w/r'* ni* epelj {jndntm-), jatidr^ m. handmilL 

ndr: caiidr“ in. moon rniMfr" lunar (randm- ciltidfa-)^ cat^drQ 
j>en'erse {*c€t)idMk<t-t cH cdnrfo-)j tfli/rT f. penia 

Thufl where the voiced stop is preceded bv a nasal or followed by r 
there Ib no glottal closure. 

hftt has been aaid does not explain all the voiced stops without 
glottal closure to be found in Bind hi. There are a number of auch 
where we ahoiild expect to find recuisivea, 

.Many of these occur in w'hat are obviously loan-words. 

A." m. crane (Aato-) beside liau-d lu. a waterfowl [-j- < -Jt-: 
tatsania], b(7nr'^ m. Acacia farnesiann (bdkufa- baktdi*- tyjitifh-), iutid" 
f. drop il/ttidv- nWu-J [-and- < ^und-.' cf. IL bnd t], biidal'* m. cloud 
(mrdofa ) [A- < -A < cf. H. Addof], to be left (Pbt. 

mcca'd [h'< u-.' cf. R. Aflt'rtd] ; &dr“ in. load (Persian Adr), etc. 

If the loan were early enough, & became 6: AudAo old (cf. Pa. 
AwddAff- beard c wdd//a- uiiddAo-, H. AaddAa AufAd." Skt. ifrddAa-), 

T have found no instance of d for d 

" J. 

Except after a, d does not occur in Bindbi proper. All words 
containing d in any other jjoeition are loans. In manv cases the 
d- of a loan-word has been changed to //- - e.g. ■ ni. gift, 
wicked. nu country, beside ddii“ dei\ 

J: injo^r7f“ in. stupid fellow fjWa ), after which aW/a? " stupid, 
and to be nwah^ in, sleeplessness (Pa. joffffati, 

Bkt. jttffarii), there may be dissimilation of the glottal closure before 
the following recursive. 

fn^di f. jasmine (lex. ujar"^ waste Jufd) it is not 

certain that w’e have to do witli onginal j-, though the existence of 
Pa. Sgh. dd. and Pa. jd^ fiointa to it. If j- is original, these two 
w'ords must be loans in Bindhi (cf. If. jol !y>d). Jar'* m. water (Jala-) 
is perhajis a tatsama. 

There are numerous instances of J in words, many of wbich are 
obvious loans : jatiot f. breast-strap (yfijwojwvTfd-) beside 
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to bum and tajdl" m, collyriujii {kfijjulu-) qL 

H kajjal], jVw“ m. fajnis y4kns-} [ s- < -a- / tf. H. jiVho 
dclilcd ijufta-) cf. H. jiiiha jbQtM]. TfttHnmaa: Jananl 

f. mother, janma m. birth, ja/jaw" to mutter proyers, ete. Loans 
from Persian and Ambic : jabiin^ (. tongue, jahar'* m. pobon^ jVird 
a Jittle, ck. 

The moat niinieroug cxceptionK are those words in nhich MI. 
-gg- appear aa 7, not g. 

Gwjah** m, donkey igard^hhd-), gatjft mug {ga^duka^), cart 
I , are explained by diaaimilation. The following pairs, 

though without etymologies, are Inatructive : to drip, but 

ga^nn* to meet: gafi G " lump ", but gafi t bunch ; gafo m, hnih 
but gado m. bundle. There la no instance of initial g- follow ed 
another recursive in the next syllable. 

fn gugur'* m. bcklliura to thunder igaijati)^ 

gajar^ m, an edible root (lex. garjara') there appears to have been 
a aimnltaneous dbsimilation. It is at least noteworthy that, the 
sei^jncncea reprenented by the types gag gaj do not occur in any words. 

A number of-ivords are obvioua loana : gi\jd m. hemp igatija- 
w-ould become in Sindhf *gan^: cf. H. gAj^, ga^d* f, anus {gaiidif-) 
gendo m. rhinoceros [ rid- remaina j cf. H. gAf gnigd^, 

gaitgdfi L Ganges earth (gangd-mtitikd) remains], golit round igoJa ] 

[-f- < -d- or d- * cL H. gdldl dg^ f. fire (n^nv) [« < a; cL H. dg f.]. 
Tataamaa ; gat^ f, salvation, glt'^ m. song, gujit** hidden, etc. Loans 
through Persian : hot, ^ondo stinking, liv^elihood, ek. 

There remain, liow'cver, a number of words, wiiich shoiv g for 

,9- iW' yet sbow no other distinct ive non'^indhl iioiind-change. 

gtiU f. gdt f. COW' ig 4 -) beside gdfi gamlr^ gad gadi^ ^ ydfraiii" to 
lose, w'Bsk ignmatjati) beside gdu lost; garo m. neck igala ) beside 
gard m. id. gar* higan** to embrace [gald m. throat is an obvious loan : 
cf. H. m. excrement (gfitht-y beside guT f. anus ; j7oro 

fair-complexioned ((jfnura-) beside gordi^^ to become white. 

In all the above instances there is a related form in fiindhl-with g. 
The following seem iBolnte{l: gmdJ m. ascetic : it b not 

certain whether h here is the regular treatment of 0), gar* f, abuse 
igaH: cL H. gdfl), gdCt m.\dllage igrdma-: cf. H, ^* 1 .^ Sindhi has 
another word, 

.ill these we may legitimately assume to be loan-words either 
from without or within the Smdhl area. Rut we have had gases of 
apparent diusimilatidn of g- and j- before other recuTsives, w hereas 
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^ and ^ teiiialn in a similar pxt^itiun ; A«i&ur^ ^fruro 

etc. Further, the sequence ja^ is tolerated, while ga^ and 
gaj are not. The reason Is that the further back in the mouth the 
Btoji is mad.e, the greater is the difheidty of accompanying it ^lith a 
glottal stop. Tliis IS a fact which, a learner of Kindhi at once 
appreciates. Hence g is leas stable than and J leaa stable than 
^ and 6. 

The following com]iarative dates for the change of the simple 
voiced stops to recursives can be established. 

The glottal closure was introduced^ 

A. After— 

(1) -rtf- > -M»- ; for this > S. b. 

(2) -yy- -ry- > -jj -; for these > S. 

(3) ud'if- > wit- (through titn^); for this > b. 

Probably after—■ 

{4] dv- > b‘; for tliis > fi. 

-dy- > -Jj-; for this S, > j\ 

B. Before— 

(1} -cy- > -56-; for this > B. 6. 

(2) y- > j'; for this > j- 

(3) Tlie dissimilation of voiced aspirates before another aspirate 

or A ; for in this position yA Jb dh b/i > S. g j d b. 

In the inscriptions of Aioka Jir- remains, -rv- and -ry- are repre¬ 
sented only by v and y (= r!^' and yy)* 

Initial y- became j- after the first century a.d.^ But it mnat not 
1>B forgotten that is still preserved in Singhalese and Kd^miri. 
But it will probably not be far wrong to place the development of 
the glottal stop between the time of ASoka (but probably much later; 
since in Luders' Bntchstwke^ ^ *yy- from -ry- w^as still preserved) and 
the first century a.d. The narroweat liniits are between the changes 
of -yy- to -jj- on the one hand and y- to j- on the other. 


1 Bloefe, p, iU, 


» p. flO. 
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A TREATISE OX 11 IS DU COSMOGRAPHY FROM THE 
SEVENTEEXTH CEXTURY {Brit. Mas. MS. Sloant 274H A) 


By Professor Jakl Charpextier 


INDU cosmography — a vast science of rather complicated 



nature—has quite recently been made accessible to European 
scholars by the meritorious efforts of Professor Kirfel, who, in his 
excellent work Die Kosmogra-phie dtr Inder nach den QucUen dargeeteJU 
(Bonn and Leipzig, 1920), has first of all given us a systematical treatise 
on this subject, based upon all available sources belonging to Brahmin, 
Buddhist, and Jain lore. At the beginning of each of the three chief 
sections of his work Professor Kirfel has mentioned his Euro{)ean 
predecessors ; from these summaries we gather that, while Buddhist 
cosmography has often been dealt with, though never hitherto in a 
thoroughly systematic way, and Jain cosmography has scarcely ever 
been made the subject of profound research, no author except Wilford 
and Pull/? has ever tried to deal exhaustively with the entire domain 
of Brahmin conceptions of the universe. It seems, indeed, remarkable 
that this large and interesting subject, which is, besides, of great 
importance for the study of Hindu religion, literature, etc., should 
have attracted the attention of so very few scholars; and although the 
present WTiter does not, in the main, venture or wish to dissent from 
the highest living authority on the subject, he would like to draw 
attention, in brief,_ to some earlier notices on Hindu cosmography 
occurring in Euro{)ean literature of centuries preceding the date when 
the literature of India began to be a subject of truly scientific 
research in the Western world. 

Amongst the Sloane MSS. of the British Museum, the one cany'ing 
the number 2748 A coasists of two wholly different fiarts ; the first 
one is entitled “ TraiU de I'antiquiU du ChristianUme dans les I tides 
Orientales en portugais ” ; it runs from fol. 2r to fol. 39r, and consists, 
in reality, as the Portuguese superscription tells us, of a “short 
relation of the very old Christianity in the mountains of Mallauar 
in the East Indies ; and in order to give a distinct description thereof 
one will deal with, first, the heathen princes of these countries; second, 
much will be said of whether this Christianity originates and how our 
Holy Faith spread in these parts, and also of the life of St. Thomas 
as afterwards of his martyrdom and death. And it will be told how 
those old Cliristians again became pagans after his death ; and of the 
idols of every kingdom ; and also in which way they converted them- 
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wives again until this day; and how many are the churches that are 
found in all this Mallauiir; and the number of villages and towns 
and markets belonging to each church Undoubtedly this manu¬ 
script contains materials of no small importance for the history of the 
Christians of St. Thomas, and I shall hope to deal with it in another 
connexion. It seems originally to have been bound up together with 
the Livro da Seita dot Indiot Orieniaet of Father Fenicio (Sloane .MS. 
1820),* as that manuscript was fonnerly marked 2747, and ends with 
p. 339,* while in this one there are traces of an older pagination 
beginning with 340. The handwriting undoubtedly belongs to the 
8e\cnteenth century, and as the anonymous author does in one passage 
mention events that took place on certain days in the years 1675 and 
1676 there can Ik* little doubt that he was at that time in Malabar, 
and WTote his relation ju.st about that self-same date. 

The second part of 2748 A is in a wholly different hand, that does 
also, no doubt, belong to the seventeenth century. The pagination 
runs from fol. 41r-fol. 45r; but. as there are traces qf an older 
pagination beginning with fol. 181r, there can be little^oiibt that this 
is a fragment that did originally belong to another manuscript. It 
contains a short treatise in Portuguese on Hindu cosmography, and 
seems interesting enough to be given in full in English translation 
below. It carries no date, nor the name of an author; but there is 
little, if any, room ojien for doubt that the author was a Jesuit 
missionary in India in the seventeenth centur>\ and that the manu¬ 
script belonged to a set of Portuguese |>a|)ers, the most remarkable of 
which was the abtjve-mentioned work of Father Fenicio, and which 
were, in a way not now know’n, transferred to Europe and came into 
the collection of Sir Hans Sloane during the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century. 

This manascript is the one seventeenth centuiy source at present 
known to me that deals exclusively with Hindu cosmography and tries 
to give a complete, if very short, sun-ey of its leading tenets. But 
undoubtetlly there exist, in literature of a date somewhat older than 
this short treatise, jwissages dealing with the cosmography of the 
Hindus that have—mostly in common with the works in which they 
are found—for a long time escaped the notice of Euro|)ean scholars. 
W ithout the slightest aim at completeness—an impossible task while 
so many sources are certainly still only preser> ed in manuscript in 

‘ t'f. thii nmlle/im, II. 731 nqq. 

• C^. loc. cit., p. 737. 
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Portuguese, Indian, and other libraries and archives—I shall here 
draw attention to some of these {)assages, occurring in works that 
seem, with a fair claim to certainty, to be of a somewhat older date 
than the second |>art of the Sloane MS. 2748 A. 

Antique and mediaeval Euroj)c never had, as far as we are able to 
ascertain, the slightest acquaintance with the literature and imrfroa 
of the Hindus ; nor do we know of any European from the most remote 
times up to the si.xteenth centuiy' who possessed even the scantiest 
knowledge of either Sanskrit or any other Indian language. And though 
such individuals may, no doubt, have existed at times, they have, so 
far, left no traces behind in the literature of those epochs. The 
conditions were othenvisc in the Moslem world ; and we need only 
renvember that very great scholar, Abii-’l Rai^n Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad AlbirQnl from Khiwa (973-1048), who in 1030 finished hb 
wonderful work on India, in which country he had made him.self 
possessed of a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit and an extensive 
acquaintai\pc with the Piiraqas and Sastras. In thb book, which b 
chiefly of astronomical and chronological contents, the chapters xix- 
XXX ‘ in {Hirticular give a summarv* of the traditional cosmography of 
the Hindus. But as Alblruni’s work did never influence early Euro|)ean 
knowledge of India, we need not further dwell upon it here. 

The Portuguese conqubtadores in India from the beginning 
brought with them missionaries for the conversion of the heathen ; 
but we have little reason to believ’e that those early preachers of the 
Faith did interest themselves verv' much in Hindu language and lore 
until the arrival of the members of the Society of Jesus in the 1:>I0’8. 
Proofs may be gathered from the reports and letters of the Fathers 
• then in India that already during the sixteenth century several Jesuits 
had gone quite far in their acquaintance with Hindu languages and 
had also acquired no slight amount of knowledge of Hindu religion and 
m}’thologv'.* That some Fathers had {>erhaps already at thb time 
written tracts on Indian mvthologj* — in which short abstracts on 
cosmography would also find place — may be surmised with a fair 
amount of verbimility, but so far none of these works has been found, 
though they may veiy well be stowed aw'ay in some archives. The 
first complete work on Hindu mythology still b that of Father Fenicio, 
which belongs to the first decade of the sev'enteenth centurv’.* Before 

* AlbirunVt India, tranulated by Sactuio, ISHS. i. 213 arq. 

* Kxtracta from Jrauit letters ronreming theee topics b«re been collected by 
Dr. De Jong in his edition of Baldmu, pp. rUi-xvit. 

* Cf. this BuUttin, II, 741, 745. 
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we turn to him, however, a few of the sources slightly older than his 
work must be mentioned. 

Of the already celebrated Commentariu* MonpoitccB Legationu of 
Father Antonio Monserrate,* that was finished in 1591, the second part, 
dealing with geographical subjects, is unfortunately still missing. 
Hut the whole tenor of the still existing part of the work makes it 
quite improbable that there should have been in the lost volume 
an^nhing concerning Hindu cosmography ; for, as remarkable as is the 
Father’s accuracy and sound judgment in what concerns the history 
of his time and the topography of countries visited by himself, even 
so peculiar is his lack of interest in and acquaintance with Hindu 
religious and literary ideas. Still, it must be taken into consideration 
that he spent most of his time in surroundings wholly Mohammadan, 
and was probably only very slightly acquainted with the native 
languages of Northern India. 

There is, however, a short notice of some tenets belonging to Hindu 
cosmography in a Jesuit letter from the exit of the sixteenth century, 
hather Emanual de Veiga (1549-1605), writing from Chandagiri on 
18th September, 1599,* tells of several dealings he had with the natives 
at that place, and of their strange and fooILsh talk on matters of 
religion; thereupon he continues: “ alti de Dn* suU, dr mundi 
construdtone, dr fabnea %nmuiita quadam prodigia somniabatd. Septetn 
dicebant esse maria, unum aquee salsa, aliud aqua dulcis, aliud mrllis, 
aUud lactis, aliud lactis in acorem iurunduni d' pinguem spumam 
condensait, quod Tairum vocaiit, aliud sacchari, aliud butgri. Alii 
dicebant terram novem constare angulis, quibus calo inniiitur. Alius 
ab his dissentiens volebal terram septem elephantis fulciri, elephantes 
uero nr subsiderent, super testudine pedes Jucos habere. Quarenti quis • 
testudinis corpus Jirmaret, ne dilaberetur, respondere nesciuii.'* * 

* PublUhed by Father Ho«ten in the iltmoirs of the Atiatie Society of Bengal, 

ui, 513-704 ; n trensUtion of tho text by Mrw». HoyUnd and Banrrjre (Oxford' 
Univerrity FrpM. 1923) U far behind what might have been expected of it Icf thia 
ItnUetim, III. 191 eeq.). ' 

• The letter ix edited, together with several other ones, in a well-known letter 
of Father Nicolaa PiroenU of 1600 that was transbite<l into various Unguages 
(cf. I)e Backer-Sommervogel, BMictklqme de* 4cn,ain* de la CompagnU de 

ri, 757 aeq.); it is. perhaps, most ewily accessible in the collection of Hayus (John* 
Hay of Dalgetty), De rebn* JaponieU, Indici*, and PemanU epietnla receniiorte 
(.Antwerp, 1606). p. 803 seq. 

• The number and consiatence of the oceans is correct, though they do not follow 
in the Pu^k order. Mel is meant for Skt. imrtk “ liqueur ” ; Taimm, of coarse, is 
Tamil taytr "curds”. The world^lephanU ought to be eight or four, not seven. 

hat IS meant by the words " Urram novem conMore angnlU", etc., is not clear 
to me. 
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What de Veiga has to say is consequently ven* little, but niav be 
mentioned as being a quite old notice on Flindu cosmography. His 
letter was ased by Purchas, H{$ Pilgrimage p. 561 (who, by the 

way, calls his authority Vicga), where he tells us about the “ vuine 
Discoiirsos of the Creation ” held by the Hindus : “ as that there were 
seven 8 eas ; one of Salt-water, the second of fresh, the thin! of Honev, 
the fourth of Milke, the fifth of Tair (w’hich is Cream l>eginning to 
sowre), the sixth of Sugar, the seventh of Butter, that the Earth 
had nine corners, whereby it was l)ome up by the Heaven. 
Others dissented, and said, that the h^rth was borne up by seven 
Elephants ; the Elephants feet stood on Tortoises, and they were 
borne by they know not what." With the exception of this single 
passage there is little or nothing in Purchas that can be referred to 
Hindu cosmography. Extremely well-read as he was in all sorts of 
literature dealing with his subject, this seems to show that scarcelv 
any sources touching upon this topic were ever at his dis{)osal. 

lAft us now turn to the manuscript of Father Fenicio, the general 
contents of which have been given in this Bulletin, 11, 737 seq. Alremlv 
from that abstract it could l>e gatheitxl that several chapters in the 
first lx)ok deal with cosmography, and of these it is chiefly the 
chapters v, vi. and x that are of interest to us in this connexion. They 
will con8e<|uently be given here in translation.^ 

** Concerning the Form and Position of the World. Chapter the Fifth 

‘‘ As the Brahmins falsely contend that this world originated from 
an egg that split up into two |>arts, of which the upjier one became the 
heaven and the lower one the earth,* it is no wonder that they tell all 
sorts of nonsense concerning its fonn and jKwition. For, on behalf of 
this, they do not understand that the earth is in the middle, surrounded 
by heaven, but they say that heaven has its limit at the horizon and 
ends there, os it is nothing but the upper half of the egg-shell, 
and the earth Is the lower half ; and in consequence of this 
they say that heaven is immovable, and that it is not heaven 

• \ ••hort rotroogoniral paMage from one of the letter* of Father Fenirio and 

repeated from there bj Purcha*. Hi» p. MO, ha* been quoted in 

liulUtim. II, 74Sseq. Concemirq; Fenirio it should be mentioned here that in the work 
of J. P. A. da Camara Manoel. XiisMits dtf Jr^niUta no Oritntt (I,i*l>on. 1S94), u 
metitioned. amonpot the mimiomme* going to India in 1583, “ tr. Joam ftnicio 
italiano ’ ; I wa« not aware of thi* when writing my forroer article. 

* l>f this Fenkio has told un in Book 1. eh. I ; he rail* the coamic eeg andframoUa 

which u not quite clear to me ; it seem* to contain .‘^kt. anda “ an egg. the universe '• 
a* well aa Tamil “ an egg ”. ’ 
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that moves but sun, moon, and stars, which, being animated, 
move through the heavens like fishes through the water: in 
da\’time from the East to the West, and from the West they make a 
turn along the line of the horizon towards the North and then towards 
the East ; all the time they move along the horizon, and when thev 
arrive at the East they turn towards z<mith accomplishing their 
diurnal course from East to West. And if you tell them that, if this 
were so, one ought to see the sunlight at the horizon the whole night 
through they uill answer you that in the North there is an enormous 
mountain cnlle<l Matfa Merit [Mahameru], and that sun, moon, and 
stars pass behind it while turning eastwanis ; and that is the reason 
why one cannot dLscem the light of those luminaries. They will also 
tell you that if anybody journeys northwards he will find no exit 
there on behalf of that mountain-range ; there is nothing like that in 
the .South. 

** Owing to this false supiKMition they infer also that the earth is 
not round but flat, as it apfjears to the eye. And they arc most firmly 
connnced that the earth is supported on the top of a bull’s horn, and 
when he grows tired he moves the earth from one horn to another, 
and from that movement and change arise the earthquakes. O, 
what a lot of errors on reason of a false first principle I ” 

[.\fter this fiassagc there follows an extensive refutation of the 
cosmological ami astronomical tenets of the Brahmins founded on 
the principles of Euro|>ean astronomy as well as some ridicule on the 
fable of the bull supporting the earth, in which conne.xion the Father 
continues thus : — ] 

\\ Idle discussing that bull in the palace of the Samorim a certain 
Brahmin told me that on that point there existed different opinions: 
some say that the earth rests uj>on the horn of a bull, while others 
(whose opinion is looked u|K>n as a more probable one) say on the back 
of the cobra AnatUa ; and when I asked him : * Well, and ujion what 
does that cobra Anania support itself ? * he answered me: ‘On the 
back of a tortoise.’ ‘ And, pray, upon what does that tortoise rest ? ’ 
He answered ; * On the top of eight elephants.’ ‘ Well, and those 
eight elephants ? ’ But then he smiled and told me not to ask him anv 
more, os he did not know how' to answer.” 


” Of the Earth, and of its Form ; and of the Oceam. Chapter the Sixth 
” In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the form and position 
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of the earth in general ; now coming to details we must know that 
there are in the heavens seven localities, viz. the first one Purlongam 
[Bhurloka], the second Puerlogam [Bhuvarloka\ the thirti Suorlcgam 
[Svarhka], also called Sorgalogam [Svargahka], the fourth Maharlogam 
[Maharhka], the fifth Gmalogam [Janarloka], the inhabitants of which 
are leading a delicious and carnal life ; in the Sorgalogam dwell the 
heavenly sjurits called devagal, and because of that this place is also 
called Deualogam the home of the devagal ; in the highest 

or seventh, locality dwells Brama and that is why it Is called 

Bramalogam [Brahmalokal home of Bratud. The Brahmins also imagine, 
accortling to their cosmography, that there are seven continents 
which they believe to be surrounded by seven oceans, eveiy one being 
an island ; the first of these continents they call by nunw Gembudiua 
[Jambudvlpa], which is the one in which we live, situated in the midst 
of all the other ones surrounded by the salt sea ; it has an extension, 
from the north to the south, of one hundred thousand ioxenas [ycganal 
and the same measure from the east to the west. This continent of ours 
consists ol nine i>arts di\nded from each other by mountains called 
paruuadwt [parvata] situated between them ; the nine j>arts of the earth 
are Parida [Bharatal Quinpruja [A'ly.pwnisa], Ariuariia [//arit^fa], 
Padrdrxtia [Bkadrddval Elembrada [lUwrta], Quedumala [Ketumdla], 
Remmia [Ramya], Iruhnaia [Biranmaga], and Utaracumail [Vua. 
rakuravah] . . . each of which are nine thousand ioxenas in breadth 
except Padnicxua and Quedumala, which are thirty-three thousand^ 
and Elembrada thirty-four thousand ; * and every one of the mountain 
ranges is a thousand ioxenas broad.” ^ 

[After this ijassage there is a blank space at the bottom of the page, 
which was apparently meant to contain a map of the universe ; this 
map is missing, but its main outlines may be reconstructed from the 
passage imme<Iiately following: —] 

“ -»/. In the centre of thU out earth, in the circle .1/ in the very 
fanioua mountain Magd Mtru, which i. of gold and rceemblea those 
ro^ that grow in the lakes, and which are called tamarapua ; • for 
It IS slender at the bottom and large at the top ; the hase occupies 
16,000 HUOMU \scjana], and at the top it is 30,000.* Its height is a 
100,000 loreiuM, ol which 16,000 are helow the earth, and 84 000 from 
the surface of the earth to the top; and they say that it is 

• Cf. Kirfel, Die Koemographie der Jnder, p. 58. 

• ThU U Tamil Uknariii “ lotus ”+ pg ** • flower " 

• The tuoal figure U 32.000, ef. Kirfel. loc. oil., p.’ 93 . 
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the supporting pillar of the earth which prevents her from wobbling 
from one side to the other or to get into disorder, the subterrestrial 
part of it being bulkier at the bottom. On the top of this mountain, so 
they say, is the imradlse. Magd Meru has 1,008 mountains branching 
off from it, and in every one of them some of their saints are li\nng. 
They say that the cobra Bojtugui [Vantki] had wound itself round it; 
and that cobra, fighting at a certain time with the wind, e.xjwnded 
its hood and did not let the wnd |)as8 towards the south. As then the 
li\'ing l>cings, for want of air, had to suffer manv ailments, Ixora 
[/itvim] commanded the cobra to lower its hood; and the wind, 
blowing ver>' fast, lifted that jiart of the mountain where Baesserennta 
[ roisruivina] lived and flung it into the Salt Ocean towanls the south, 
and out of it arose the island of Ceylon,* Because of this there are so 
many ]>earls and precious stones in that island. 

“ P. means the island of Ceylon which is situate<i to the south of 
our continent in the Salt Ocean ; formerly it was 700 ioxentu in jength, 
but it is now much less, as the ocean has eaten a great j>art of it away. 

“ /if. is a wall of earth running from this our continent towards 
Ceylon ; Siri Rama [Nn /fdmo] had it made as will be told below.* 

“ This our continent, called Getnbudiua, consists (as we have 
already remarked) of nine parts, and has a length and breadth of 
a 100,000 toxtnas ; it is wholly surrounded by the Salt Ocean which 
they call Leuana [AocaimJ, which is of double breadth, viz. 200,000 
ioxejias. 

“ Outside this ocean is the continent called Phcxa [Plakfa], 
which Is of double breadth and is surrounded by the Sugar Ocean 
called Jexa [Iksu], which is again the double or 800,(XK) I’onmos, the 
breadth always increasing with the double as well in continents as in 
oceans. Outside the Sugar Ocean is the continent called A'o^wa 
f.SoiYi],* which is surrounded by the ocean of Sura [5wra]. i.e. palm- 
wine ; then follows the continent called Cuxa [Kum], surrounded 
by the ocean of butter colled Sarpi [Sarjm ]; after this comes the 
continent called Croncha [A'rou/ira], .surrounded by Drdi [I)adh\] 
the Ocean of CHirds (which they call tairo <). Then follows the 

‘ Thi* rtory U known also from other South InHuin aourreii. cf. e.g. U Umo 
CaUtlog^t of the JIacktm:ie CclUction, ii. p. 254. etc. It u quoted from liiphonsu.’ 
(ef. BulUtin, II, 731 aeq.) by Pnulinus • S. Bartholomwo. Codie *4 itusa-i Boroiami 

p. 108. 

• In Book V, chap. ii. 

• The author giv« the continenU and occana in the usual order except that he 
haa exchanjted the Sdta and SdlmalUripa (cf. Kirfel, loc. cit„ n. 67). 

• Tamil tayir. 
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continent Xamrii which is surrounded by Crira [A>Tra]. 

the Milk Ocean ; and at the end of them all is the continent Pucxara 
{PxMkara], round which flows the Sweet-water Ocean called Suddud^gn 
[SvadudakaY' 

[After this there are some lines {>ointing to a map and then a blank 
space at the bottom of the page.] 

" Of Ihf Padalas [Patdla] and their nund>er. Chapter the Tenth 

“ The Brahmins, with that same levity with which they imagine 
the continents and oceans to be seven in number, also tell us that there 
arc seven Padalas, which are certain localities below the surface of the 
earth, just as we speak of the limbo and other subterranean places 
and caverns. These seven are Adeld [Atala], Videld Sadeld 

[Su/<j4i], Taladeldm [Talatala], and Sadelam [Saiala], Mahadahi 
[d/aA»/a/o],and Padalam [Pd/d/a].* In these Patalas they say that there 
live beings just as on earth. And as they are cor^real it seems 
neccssaiy^ that they should want, above all other things, light and 
brightness to be able to see. As, consequently, I asked a certain 
Brahmin about this he answered me that there are in the Patalas 
many cobras, which CAny on their heads some very radiant precious 
stones that illumine the place.” 

So far the passages of Fenicio’s manuscript that are necessary 
for our present purpose : they are by far the clearest and best remarli 
on Hindu cosmography that are known to me from these old sources, 
just M the whole of his work is much superior to all other early 
dcscnptions of Hindu mj’thology. From his cosmological chai>ter8 
are derived the notices on that same subject that are found in Faria y 
Sousa, Asia Potlugueza, II, 4. 1, § 58eq.,and in Balda?us, Afgoderyeder 
Oost indische Heydcnen (cd. de Jong), p. 180 seq.; the passage on the 
continents and oceans is, however, mi.ssing in the work of the last- 
named author. 


The treatise on Hindu mj-thologj' in Do Couto, Asia, dec. v, liv. 
cap. ui 8eq.,*contaips ne.xt to nothing of importance for the knowledge 

‘ Thi. cnumcrmiion doe. not Ully with .nv one of tbo^ pren by Kirfel. loc. cit., 
p. from P^ic mod other source.. TbooKh Sadtlam could K>arrely men 

anything but Saiata. it is probably a comiption of Jtamdtata. 

****■" *«odat«d into Dutch by ProfeMor CaUod in Vertlaatn 

5 3 /W. 19 8, p. 308 Some remark, and coniction. to thU trarukttn 

^ «®PorUnt review of CaUnd*. work 
r P- (thi. review ha. been translated 

VOL. III. part II. 


22 
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of the Indian cdamogmphy. There are only tlic piuisaged on p. 28 
and p. 43 seq. of the edition of 1780: in the &mt one Dg Couto simply 
mentions " a place in the second hea%'en* which tliey call A'ortviflJ 
Tamil where those ivho have led a 

good life are going to rest; and that in the centre of the earth there is 


another one, which they call Xaranca [Xnrakal which h all through 
only fire and tortnres, whither the sinners have to expiate their sins ” ; 
in the second pnasage Do Couto speaks of the seven heavens and their 
distances from each other* He then mentions the names of the second* 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth heaven, \h. Mahuffoo,^ Manahuffdo,^ 
Oenahii^m [1 Tapahwjao [7’ajjofojla], and JaialouiftM 

[Sfii^hhal together Hith some scanty notices on their respective 
inhabitanfa* The continuation is, unfortunately, not quite intelligible; 
here Do Couto tells us that, according to Hindu tradition, the whole 
uni verso reata on the shouldora of a woman called which 


means truth fiicrdode) * This is about all; but we must remember 
that i)o Couto does not seem to have known any native language and 
could not get at the texts himself. 


Still less material touching upon ITindu cosmography ia to be found 
in the interesting little work of Henry Lord, the English Chaplain at 
Surat betfyeeu 1624-2!), called “A Dkceeerte of the Se<i of the Bomaas. 
Containinff their // ii^ortf, Laic, Hturffie, Cmts, Cmtotm, and Ceremonies, 
Gathered from their [iramams. Teachers of that Sect i As the yarticuhrs 
icere emnprieed in the Boole of iheir Laic called the Shaster," eto., and 
published for the first time in 1630. The work is worthy of attention, 
and I hope to deal further with it in another connexion; but of 
cosmographical details it contains nothing except the mj'th of the 
mundane egg (Chapter I) and some veiy^ scanty names from Hindu 
geography which it w’ould scarcely be worth the while to repeat here. 

Also the famous work of Abraham Roger, De Open-Deure toi het 
verborgen f/q/dendom, first edited in 1651,* does not contain very much 
that touch^i UJX3H Hindu cosniogtaphy. Aa far as T can see, only the 
first and fifth chapters of the second book * deai with such things: 


make difflcukiea; iho firat one ought to be r^ndcircd 3ttAiota b 
.U flAJfafci, but there ie no euoli jmJWi known to me. Aconrdinp tp iu poflitlon m 
Kne«, ItaHoUitignio ouKht to b* njpd J/i]AP ' = Mal^hla. 

" This mme haa bfea left UDmtorpwted by Cibuid and Zochori®: as ee 
I u^^Und, it muil bn pomothing ]ik« {or poaaibk 'Min, 

wiih by Profe««r CiUnsi in ItklS : it must be rt»ii tpgtlher 

wuh the imp^Prtnnt wykW by Prokwor ZnehsrUB In 6peinj,in,fAe 

Anzit^en, 1^10, ppi. 

* Ed, CsUnd, pp, 88 neq* and lOtl Jteq. 
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in the first ol these passages Roger meiitiona that the earth Ls called 
Bou-locon [JSAuMw] arid the heaven BT^itumn-Iocou IBrafimahkfj] ; 
between these two, he says, are situated tilt eight worlds of the 
UjfcajKih^. vizr Itidraloka, A^fmioka, YamMa, Mrriihka, Varutta- 
Kuberoloka, I difuloku,^ and f^dtutloka. In the second passage 
Roger tells us that the Paiuh is situated under the earth ; above it k 
the Sarffflw ami still higher up the Brafimahka, the Knilasa, 

and the Vaiktintfia,- In the middle of the Bhdhka k Jlount d/er«, 
'v^ hich is deseribed in the usual way ; then follows an eniiiiienition of 
the seven contbentfl and oceans, but without the Sanskrit numea. 
The order Is the usual one, except that the author has chaugetj the 
iKJsition of the Ocean of Butter (Ofirta] and that of Curds (DaMf). 

The famous Jesuit Father Athsuosius Kirchcr (1602-^) in 166T 
issued his Ohinn one of the numerous works in which thk 

v'ery learned man tried to compile the knowledge of his age on exotic 
^ and other subjectai In tliis book Rircber also published fronie remarks on 
Fliiidu mythology and Brahmin learning, which he had obtained from 
one of his brethren. Father Heitirlch Roth, a missionsat Agra, 
where he died in ICbfi,’ together with drawings of nine of the atvtdras 
and five pages of dn'aii&rari ty|>es, which he calk " Blemetita IJuffuaf 
ffaji^cret” * One of the chapters dealing with things [ndiau fed. 1667, 
p. 154 seq.) bears the superscription: ** Df. ruikiAft BrfKhmuum 
Rt:h)f{one ciVca Aomiwurw and in this Kircher also comes to 

mention some words on Hindu cosmugrapliy; unfortunately, it is by 
no means sure that Kircher did always correctly understand hk 
authorities, and this may to some degree account for his manv 
peculiarities. IVhat be has to tell is simply this: After having 
mentioned, as an explanation of a draiHng facing p. Iu4, the origin of 
fourteen worlds and fourteen different tribea of men out of the body 
of Brahma, he proceeds in the following way (p. I'm) : in Mundo 
pouunl septem iw«rf<i ; Primum Atjatum; Secundum ; 

Terliu7H Ex cwiguh lattk ; Quarium But^raceum ; Salinum ; 

* In B eonwet enutcicnihon ruirujcit«(Niirtti4V«it) should romc l»ron) 

(^urtbh cf. Cakiid, loo. cU., p. SHJ, n, 1. 

■ The ohief authoj-ity o\ Rogfr, the Bnihmin Padm«nAbha, wu a 
and, BfODEidingly, coMkiered the heaven at Viflou to he the highest ollr. 

.. " iMhlmann, Die SprurAk^tHde nnd rf« .l/wiioses, p, Ift; IndiscAe 

fahHtn, ii, M-lfl ; FAthor H. Hoslcn, Jeeuil M int^ioHarits tn Xorihem India, p ■ and 
obovc ftJI, PlfQfesBor Za^.h™ri*. VOJ. Kxii, M so^, (reprinted m Kteine ^fAn/few.’ieSo' 
p, li Boq.); (heUingUcAi geUArie Anztigen, 1010, p. »q. 

* C*f. ZAcktriR, VOJ. ST, 313 Mfi. treprinlH in KUine SthrifltH, p, 1 atq,y 
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5erf«iiJ ^occ/iTfWffi; Seplitmim In Aqtieo ponunt guinque 

Paradtsos ; In Lact^a Reh^iosos et- Sacti^ctdos., ^uos ffjffues vocnNt^ 
qioria St'tien dmtur. In tertio, qtiam gJoria?^ DivenderE^i vocanf. 
volnptfiidHts corporeis dedimfm \ In qmrio qua; gloria Brumes 
felicis fortis } Jn quinto qu<s eM gloria Visnu misericorde^ [ In seiio, 
qiiis gloria Ctulasaii dteitur^ Eltemosgnarios \ fn gepthm^ qnw gloria 
I 'ajfmi ndam dicitur, om ni bona aj? w^tes . The lat ter half of this passage 
la scarcely intelligible frorn the point of view of Hindu coamographv i 
but it Heema clear that Kirclier rnuat in sotne enrioua wav have tiibced 
up the oceans and heavens with each other. 

Follows a jjABaage dealing with the suMnictiim of the universe : 
" Praeteraa quod Cabala Saracenontm dc globo Trrrar m ooniu iouij 
jfmia/a," Btuchmanes rfe serperds id egt, mitis Capitibm 

monsiruoso dicurU \ d- quonimii Serpenti'm sen hgdram hancqiltttnlaslkam 
sustittendo globo Terrae Imujicietitem rjrfe^ni, odo illi Elephatites, 
quorum robore suslmeaturt stcpposuervfii ; quia vero nec hi sine susten- 
tamerdo, d substernicuh auheistere poteritni, iUis ioanensa; aquaiico!^ 
iestudinis dormrn^ supra quod Jirmarentur, eubsiitueruni, ques m in^jiiio 
mari natans totam hanc monstrorurn congeriem susiineat/* Finally 
KLrcher also mentions the myth according to which the universe 
originated out of the web of a giant primeval spider.* 

The French phjTsician Fmn^ 7 ois Bernier (1620-88), who in 1670 
issued the 6rat edition of hus well-kiio« 7 i work IHstoire de la dernilre 
RMAution des Etats du Grand Mogd, has given in a aupplemeotan' 
letter to Jean Chapclain (1594-1674), despatched from Shiraa on 
4th October, 1667, a series of valuable observations on Hindu religion 
and philosophy^ He had access, in India, to the same authoritv as 
Kircher, viz. Father Eoth {whom, curioualy enough ^ he stvles Roa), 
and re{>eatcdly extols his learning and acejuaintance with the lore of 
the Brahmins. But his remarks on Hindu cosmographv are still poorer 
than those of Kircher; they may be conveniently looked up iu the 
English edition by Constable and V. A. Smith (Oxford, 1910), p. 339 aeq.^ 
and need not here be gone into in detail.* 


' ThU wyttid conrspoqU la Saiukrit Srddu, Kflnt, TJaifki, Sorpijt, JUr™pa 

% tvrn it, m moat prohiihk. Kijehfr bcKin hu Snumrniian from IhJ 

periphery of the the yrtlcf k, an irapoMible oue. 

* This bwhh also to be a Hindu eon^Crptiun, nf, Mulhiiin IJ, 7J3, 745 . 

CaTand. nia d«fl pu 2G0. n. I, and aborre,' p, 35^^' 

* A pinilUr notioa already eeemi to underlie the urorde in /MWdmamtu UTMuljuni 
ii, I, ^ {ef. JAO^. xliU : 1 hope lo dcaJ wUh thw myth in another connoiion. 

Th“ thlnp ol Kttnr iiUemt b the nietltEon ct the name Soaieirf, vhich shows 
that Beroieri mathonly was eamrenant with the form A'Kment. 
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Of sourtjcfl that may jKAseLtbiy be somewhat older than the 
mxinuscrijst dealt with here we have finally to take into consideration 
itome of the Portuguese and French texts that have recently been 
edited by Pnjfessor Calund,^ the Portygueae ones unfortunately in 
a i>uteh translation, Portugueiie being almost certainly easier to read 
than Dutch. Of these the first treatise in Portugiieae must, date from 
the year IGTI, os, in chapter lix* it alludca to sixteen years ha^ung passed 
b 3 '' since Sivaji conquered the knd of the Kajah of Jaoli, an incident 
that took place in 1655according to Grant-DufI, Ilistanj J/oAmWos, 
i, 147 (1826); Smith, Ojford //isfory oj Inditi^ p. 426, etc.® We learn, 
however, next to nothing about Hindu cosnicigraphy from this treatise, 
and it is wholly sufficient simply to |K>int at chapters xxii (preiaenting 
a verjf confused tradition concerning the brahmduda) and xlvii scq., 
that give some scanty notices on the planets, heavens, etc., said to he 
fetched from the 

The second Portuguese treatise, which was edited, as well as the 
first one, already' in 1812 in theiVotfc^Vtsi ji^ra a Ilinioria e OeofjntJiti 
das Xa^'iTes i, 1-2, is certainly later than our manuscript 

and is mentioned in tills connexion simply because 1 w'aiit to add here 
a short remark on its date. Professor (’aland thought that the mention 
(ill chapter xxxiv) of 4,876 years of the Kalinuga having passed would 
fi.x the date, without any possible objection, at the year 1774 ; but 
this is by no means sure, seeing that in cha]>ter xciv of the same work 
the same number of years is given as 2,176, which, assuming the 
Kali;/ug<i to have commenced in b.o, 3102, would fix the date of its 
comjHisition at e.c. 926 (!). Purnell, List^ p. 24, suggested that 

this treatise was “from the cightcentli century, v. p. 113, where 
Niina Balaji Pao is mentioned ; thi.s refers to chapter Ixxxv, wdiere is 
sjKiken of “ Anna, who is Balaji Bnffi Rao Prodondo,® King of the 
Maraias and supreme ruler of .\sia” i this apprently refers to the third 
Peshw’fl. PalajJ Baji Rao, and, he being a [token of in the continuation 

* Of. ovdt PaTitifftt3ehi IVrAflJuWjnflfN oot Aff fiindoetsne \ 

day Koninkliji-c Hfliji IVdfnSChappfu if. A«fdtrdam, A/dtriins LdiErianitr, 

DetJ xvi, Xfi. 2), AmHlcnlaink, l&Jii [to ijc wofl witk tho of 

Pr(jfMiiH>r 4^v-'hiirLiE' in lQ]t3v p. 5Ul (mui.), uid TwcauJe Franttkt 

VerhrtndfliKiffH. ow Sfl tl ijtdoetmc (ibirf., FJetl sslii. No. 31. AmHlmbia, 11323. 

* Til [a dttlr wu MMrraiiml by I’rnfmHir Zocbariip, VOJ. tjtir, 310, n. (rrprinlfd 

in Ktr\Mt p. 44, □. I); ef. A.t<ui Gorit. jif. .4 n 111 10, p. fiftj wij. 

rrofpBwr Caknil In hu p. vi, h«d or^rlookrO tbia nmi lUtCH thfl bcwifc ia 

mtH. hATinc; got from KIptim^tonD’A //wtrw'ir o/ isth pU., p. 621, thn yeiir t^Vl 

for thft cont|iio»t of JjiolT Uf SwAjf. It Ahenbl bo addod tlimt BunirlL iTenraliiv: Lid, 

p. 27, do«:rib«a thb text a a beinji " perhipfl from the Bovontcontb ce^tu^y‘’^ 

■ Apparvnily pWMa " minister ”. 
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of this pu«age liavmg already died, the date mast be later than 
ITBL The same concliisioa h to be drawn from chapter hxvii, where 
the aiitlmr mentions the Kfiruk^ra, describing it ai* " the place where 
the camp of SodM was totally annihilated in the warn which the 
carried on in the yearn passed hy^\ For with Sodobah 
( = Sadt^) the author does not, of course, mean the Kan&jT Brahmin 
of that name, who in 1T7C conipierer? part of the Konkan,^ but aimplv 
Sadosheo Kao, the actual leader of the Marathi in the warfare 
of 17CI, and the event allnded to is the tMrd battle of Panipat 
(13th Janiian^ 17bl), the battlefield being, aoconling to tradition, the 
same one as that where once Arjnna " sjiriiikleri the heads of the noble 
warriors with hundreds of |dercing arTt>ws ’■.* What we can say is, 
consequently, that this second treatise was written ti/tcr flie /767, 
and that Professor Crtland’a date (1771), even if not wholly a^ertained! 
cannot be far from correct. There is in this treatise neu to nothing 
dealing with cosmography. 


In the second work that I have just quoted Professor (’aland has 
edited two mami«cripts that were hitherto known only by some e.ttraets 
and quotations found in autlinra of the eighteeutb and nineteenth 
centuries. The firat one hus the title: “ des encuts qm se 

tmuvff}! duns h rdl^ton do* Gentih de h emte de Coromandel 

dam rinde ” (pp, 1-9 l>), the second one is called io GentiliU du 
Benqaia ” (pp. 93-lfk'i). Only the first one need trouble us here, 
the second one dating almost certainly from the eightecDth centur>% 
The Rt hiion erreure-as it may well be styled-was suggested by 
Professor Zachariic (cre the complete text was published) in the 
f^hnffisefte gekhrte Anteitjen, 191b, p. 592 seq., and in an arricle in 
the ^achrkMen der A\ aesdMaft der Wk^emebaftm zit 
PftiL-hist^ hlasse, 1919, pp. 1-S^_aii article which h a very storehouse 
of learning—to be a translation of an older Portuguese book, called 
“ Hrtve ynticia do, enc que tern os Geatios do Conedo da India the 
original text of which is lost, or has not* at any rate, as yet been 
^ IT Iinperint Oazeiher. uj, 7fl; CjIumJ, It*, opt, p. n I 

' KaEiclAfla, JltykatfUa, 411 , 

^ Aycardliig lo the Fretnn!. of Ehir Poriajfnwio edition tlib ■.nil iht- 

■inonpnt wbich piotut™ oJ ten m^lUroA of k]-vcn of thm >«. ,(ui 

^ the wt-ond tr™tii.c 
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recovered. Hovrevcr, Profe^B?or Caliind vrould now ^ rather asBume 
that the French text is the original—from which the Breve Xtitwia 
may possibly have been a translation—and that itB real author waa the 
famotta Jesuit Father Roberto de- Nobilij the founder of the Madura 
miasbn (d. IC36), who is quoted in some imssages of the text as the 
author ^ the text actually edited by Caland would then be a French 
translation of a work by dc^ Nobiti, written probablj' in 1044 in another 
language, perhaps Latin.^ 

I Cannot ezitef here upon a dbeussion of this nitber intricate 
problem, the much less na 1 hope soon to be able to return to the very 
interesting book of Prolesaor Caland. Only bo much may be said here 
that I do not at the present mfoment see any cogent reason for 
aasimiing with its learned editor either that the Rehiti&u de^ erreura 
is the Bcjuree of the UrfiJU Noficia, or that its original author was 
Father de^ Xobili. In its pre^etd form the Rehiiion seenvs to me almost 
certainly to be a work of the early eighteenth century ; notwith* 
standing, its main materials may very well date from an earlier period 
of time. 

In the Relation errevrs the fourth chapter, called erreurs 
tauchani le m<mde,^ deals with some of the uiain tenets of Hindu 
cosmography, viz. the enumeration of the seven pdialast of which the 
firat one getii no name in the text, while the other ones are given as 
Magadniafu [Mahfiittta]^ Saladalaiif [Tal&Qla], Baehadalam [Le. Rachs \ 
Rmdtala], Soudalam, Vidaleim, and Adahim, the euumemtion of the 
seven oceaus—without Sanskrit names-in the following order: 
Salt Ocean. Sugar Ocean,^ Liquor Ocean. Rutter Ocean. Ocean of 
Curds. Milk Ocean {“ on Us disent qne leur Oieu Viehnou couche but 
la belle coulcuvre qiii a cinq testes, qui luy servent d’ombre and 
Sweetwater Ocean, and the enumeration of the heavena, called 
Choarram [Stvir^], ^lagalngam [J/<jABriojtn], Genaloffam [JaiiurloJl*u], 
Tahaiogam [FajKiloi-a]. and Soiialogam [iShtyerbAvi]. Then follows a 
description of the Magamerou paraeadam [Mahameruparixita] and 
some other details that are of little inteicijt for the student of Hindu 
cosmography. On the whole, there is not much material of that sort 
to be drawn from sources like the J?efu/i<iu des erreiira. 

* CL omde Fran^ffie Ttrimfideltnyrn, p. Tii aeq, 

■ Latin voald have been Ihc if Ihc nH^inal y:en? to bf found 

in the work of d*' Nohili quoted by Kirobor, C^iiinn llluMralfit H}4J7. p. 152, undipr the 
tilk “ l>e Br^i^hmiinum Thcolngta" {cf, £f<jeU, jiref, la^:l, p. 1(14. 

n. IS i blit ihii fi««l not hr tho cue. 

' £(J. Cnland, p. 37 

* “ Lfl flpoandc (merS de ioere CandyfSkt. it-TiurrrAi). 
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ar^ the main things that I ahnuld wish to point out by wav 
of an inttodiiction to the mamiaeript which forms t he chief subject of 
this httfc paper. I have alrcatly drawn attention to the fact that 1 
can^ unfortiinatdvj lay no claim whatsoever to compJetenesa ; notinth* 
standing, I may hope that even the preceding scanty remarks may be of 
some importance to scholars interested in the complex and bewildering 
structure of Hindu cosmography. 

I now let the text itself follow^ presenting it in an English trans¬ 
lation, the monotony O'f which may testify to its being fairlv 
coincident with the original; it does not seem iiecessjirv* under such 
ciroumstancea, to print also the Portuguese text, which would perhaps 
be of little use to at least some of mv readers. 

I Hr] *'The mountaiii which is in the centre between the eight 
ranges and is called Meru has five ramifications j that one in the 
Eastern jiarts b? called swda miga which means ^ the 

white branch *; that one towardH tlic South is called mslnft saiga 
meaning ‘the black branch' j that one towards the West 
is culled retta saiga [raktaMkhri] meaning * the red branch '; that one 
towards tbe North La called siama saiga [sgiimaialha], meaning "the 
green branch and that one in the middle is called stmrno 
[.'TUi-arfluMAd] which means ' the golden-coloured branch \ ThU 
mountain is four mil lion tjagtims Ignjanwt] high and beneath the earth 
four thousand (and every jjngcna counts four leagues) j * the eight 
other mountain-ranges are of the an me height. 

On the range called Alaliawtn * stands a tree called 

taniiagdo,^ and because of that (the land) towards the Eaat is called 
; the said tree is a hundred thousand gogenas high. 

On the range called Nijtadao * there ia a tree called Jemhu \jnmtm] 


' Awooling to BfaiminiL’*! tnidititm thf Mtm |,fi« diff^rrat cplouri on diffpiy^dt 
{cMt wliitc, south jtjUouv l»™i LWV. borih red j iind w Itwlf of puro Kold Bu t 

thb oolobiu g,Tro m Oiir t.Uy bettor with lh««^ Rnibd in thb tr.dition of 
Buddhiiit- (of. K,zisl /J,e d.r l„dfr, p. my, Bnihmin*, Eutldhist* 

»nd ,r»u« .11 .Lk* tojiMribo to Mount Mrru the tiright M 100,000 

Ta Bnvhrom tradition dow ncU b^tonp to the four ranp«i 

™M^-T innunt.in» t 
Kui^l dt., p. £33), Tj,^ Bmhtnin. cnll ipount^io 
r>an]w diTiding fldzrla from ArJuitriJfj]' Ijy thia iwnc'. 

' 'Michrli. rhnmpnt.-, for 

w™pn(H)drj^, a nani* that do» BCJktMlv ocettr in Brahmin tridilioa (^1^ howrver 
Kmel, loe. cit.» p. J^S). ^ ' uv^ncf, 

W •“ttor h„ „p this mount.m 

m4 th. .ccortml to PWripic tnditinn, 

grow on 1 tprfa nod the jamb^-tiw nn GanJhainAdana (Kirfp]„ loc, cir.. p. 
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and because of that (the land) towards the South Ls called Jernba- 
diait [Jambfidmpa] ; that tree is a hundred thousand tpgeuas high. 

“A tree of that same mime and species stands on the middlemost 
mountain that is called Meru. 

** On the range ciillefl tfifcpidanirrdciiuni no] there stands 

a tree called nfueii/do [niratfAa], and because of that (the land) towards 
the west is called axui^stdodiuu ;: (the tree) is a hundTed 

thousand high. 

“ On the range called there standa a tree called 

XaitTiiOi anti because of that (the land) tow'ards the North is called 
A'oiJfriaafiHu ; - (the tree) is of the same height as the other ones, 

“ The |ieople inhabiting the j>art called Paiurajt^udo cand4(i& 
[Hhadrdk'akhii^d^] is liberal and cultivated, support themselves by 
three kinds of fruits,, and is a good-looking people that lives ten 
thousand years;® from there towards the East are eight rivers in w^hich 
they bathe to obtain forgiveness of sius^ and they are called rivers 
of lirim [fTitAa]. The first river is called SainojtyVthe second Uiiuhanat 
the third tori [mri]; the fourth co^i'ni or con^mi or cu^i [A'dricT], the 
fifth fHfinddulam [rNo^iufoifu], the sLcth the seventh iSnrn«i/adt 

[iSnrflsiJfi/T] or mnui' f t he eighth Praehiodi [Praq/oda]-* From 
there towards the East it holds nine countries, the first one is called 
Vigmtn [Fydya], the second the third sacnftdo, the fourth 

Mano6iringdo [JianoA Sfttga ?]. the fifth Faraudo [Fdrajio ?]» the 
sixth Colpasgilo, the seventh Samartigdo, the eighth Sattmre^do, the 
ninth Pmdimxedo [ProtiV/rayn],* From there tow'ards the Eost is a 
moimtain-rangc ealleil Af/njouijeao [Ahikmixag/t?]; there ia also 
a river which is calletl CaUodegdo [A'dlcxiiAw]" in which live the super¬ 
natural beings called aztiragiel [.ffjum^jf],w’ho take hold of the shadow s 

* ^r^S'* to the coniEticm tmditjan. m. mrftiparmta in the Jt$fitii^drtpa 

(Kirtcl, loc. p. fill. 

* Thoujjh Xaitrdfl and H'heruld reader a Skt. rotfrri atid 

probahlj CitiFfya if Nlrant. Th^crr &re Bev^ral en V m Jiin 

cocmo^rmphVr 

^ Thu tallies with Purie^ tradition. (Kirfrk Idc. til., p. lOfl). 

* The nami?4 cf thew^ rdvert do not mrtctipDnd with thnee by Ktrffli 

pp. lOiT-ti, frt*m Purflgid irnditlon. There can be lliilp doubt i’of)4TTninp; ihe corrEcl- 

of the Mentllicat iona ('iven in bmckots above, hut nn rivers with those rrlfiiitite 
nAitin fliv known to mo (with the exception of A'diirf and ^Jarajiraii)- Jfani'pffrtt 
luav mfwn onmething like (Kbfek p. ttht), whtlr Dothing ciu be pot from 

the wordA ^amorfi^ aod C'lfKAana, 

* MoAt of tbew luim'PA I am, onfortutiat^h', unable to identify. The w|io!e nf 
thin and of the poa^Age that now foUowa ia est remiily ~unc tear to me. 

' Adfoddfihr) fleenui Hjnly to be known from ihe treditton nf Ihe Jaiva Kirfcl, 
loe. cit^, p. ^40 leq.). 
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"** P*°P'* enchanted, 

and they kill them and use them for food. From there towards the East 

firfoomod,- [ftaklSmbhodh,] which means ‘river 
of blood , and to the Ea.,t of that river is a cotton-tree.* and on the 
ei« cm side of this tree is the dwelling ol g.urudda [Garudal who is a 
bird, and tins place is called gruruidopauenao [Garudabhamm] 
o,g,^rulmapa,.^ [G„r,dm«dbhamm,ml or or eoiWea- 

poaenoo [Foino/cyobAacamim], or cagut,ur(uennAo [Khageimraiarma t] 
or nagadagapaur^ [SagSdakabha^naml or CriM^a^dapaurndo • 
or ,«por^po,,,„ 4 „ tS«psr,,a4*o™H«„.]. or panegasrnaopaujio 

[ aH^muabhantnaml P’roni there towards the East U a place where 

dwell the Azitrrgwl [Aturaga/], who are sorcerers, and that is why 
ArHm,,gapen»iat[.ltumuhipermU!/]i slave them. From there towards 
the ^t IS a (tree) callwl saAasraiiedaeurcAdo [.5aWaiWacr*s<i ?1.* 
and from there further towards the East is an ocean called'.ViVo 
[Ajriro] which means ‘ ocean of milk or .YiVrmodi [KfirdmiMAi], 
or Aimramiom (AVlrartMiw], or XirUdgueram (A'flrosagora), or 
paijad, [Pagodii]. In this same ocean is a mountain-range called 
.MiuaMgufn irfdcndo [.limi/omoA&yiViJ' on which range dwell holv 
maiden I mean in the ocean. In that ocean is a cobra with a thousand 
eads that is called Jmiirn [.Inaiifo] on which cobra sleeps iVorocnmi 
smmi, [AorayopmmaiiiTI. that is God. From there towards the East 
on the left hand is a mountain-range called camya,»afu [Aonoiama/dl 
ahich means the ‘golden range', [41c] and the above-mentioned 
cobra with a thousand heails sometimes takes its resort there. 

urther towards the East are two countries, the one is called Xurda 
[Aerto], and the other one //asti [f/a^i !],» and further towaids the 
bast B a river calle.1 ca/Wajpio [Kalodata] ; from there towards the 

p. """ “ * *'‘"‘*'* <'»■ KirfrI. loc. cil.. 

According to the PuriiQM Gurtufa dvelU in a ailk <wn»ion a—^ 
malabartfa) that growa in the .^matidripa (rf KirfeU loc tit 
for traditiona cf Chan^nticr. /he ^ 

cannot I 

it Tcry probably meana t^heVwen’in^pI^ AVj-parerfoAAoraaa 

(-Ganida)”. of Krapa’a rehicle 

* “The Lord with aix farea*'s. Stamda. 

* Although the formal iflentification aecma fairly inronteatabU « i. 

known in Hindu tradition.* ^ ontcatable, no such tree u 

1 prohably meana if) wholly eacanea me 

sNo aoch country seem, to be known in Hindu traditio.^ 
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Elust is a range called Vdeamah't [Udayantdld] which means ‘ the range 
where the sun rises *; on which they believe that there are dwelling a 
thousand Azuragttel [Asuragal], who are sorcerers, in order to make war 
upon the sun when it rises. In this range is one part with the colour 
of gold u|)on which |>art Bistnu [TfsyM] put one foot and the other one 
on the above-mentioned Mount Meruj when he asked King Maurlli 
[Tamil Mai'oU = Mahdbitli] to give him three jMices of earth of which 
there is no more towards the East. 

“ Towards the South from Mount Meru in the country called 
JWihruda candd<io [Ilatyfiakhanda] lives a white |)eoplc that feeds ui>on 
the juice of sugar-canes, and lives for ten thousand years.^ 

“ To the South of that (country) Is a range called 
ami to the South of that range is the |>art called Ilary candddo [Han- 
khanda].* from there towards the South is a range called Hemacudddo 
[Hnnakdfa]; and to the South of that is a country called Quimpunua 
candddo [KitnpHruAakhanda]. Thence towards the South is the 
mountain called Imaudn [//iniardN], on which mountain is a |>agoda 
calle<l sravando [Nratwau] in which dwells \ardenna sudmi [yardyana 
scrtmi] in the shape of a lion.* From there towards the South is the 
countiy' called Pdrada caudddo [Bharatakhandai]* in which is the river 
calledsripir/rfrto to which river |)eople go to bathe in order to 

get their sins forgiven. E'urther towards the South is a {>agoda called 
Gae}igddtmTdo [Gahgddvdrai] in which dwells Bistnu [ri/rwu]. Still 
further towards the South are two countries, the first one called 
Calingdo [Kaliiiga], the second tdnddaudo [/Ainrfa/rn], and thence 
towards the South is a wilderness called Arunnido [.-Irowya) in which 
the hermits live; some of them feed on wind, other ones on water, 
other ones on tender leaves, other ones on fruits, and still other ones 
on dr\' leaves. In that same wilderness is a river called Godavari 
[6rWdi’or7] in which |»eoplc bathe to obtain forgiveness of sins, which 
river is surrounded by the wilderness. To theSouth of that river there 
is another one called Samai^apapahardo [Samastapdpahara] in which 
sinners do also bathe. Further towards the South there are two 

* lUivria U thff pArt of Jamiidripa that formi the nf«iT«t MurroundingB of Mount 
Mtru ; th« dc«cri|>tion of ita inhabitant* does not quite tally with PurAt^ic tradition 
(cf. Kirfcl, loc. cit., p. 1(0). 

* Generally called Harirarfa ; but thia text alwa^** uses kkafuta instead of ror/o. 

* Viz. V'iyQU a* man-lion {nariuiin^a) x exactly what holy place is meant here 
escapes me. 

* India. The following description, which is partly traditional and l^rtly 
geographical, is extremely confused ; nothing at all is said about the North of India 
anil Hindustan pit>per. 
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couBtric*. on<. ealW tLe other one Chotlio fCofal. 

urther lowanin the South is u iiiountaiti esileil AVoAiiio,’ u-hich is 
o_iO »»,««« high, «nd further southwnrds another moniitoin. a 
thousand high, which containa ten peaks from which it U 

called dexapanmdio [ArArponoro]. Further aoutUwnnia there ia 
another mountain called T-frueencdrfrfu par™*i„ [I-.WW-um 
ahich It eighty-eight j/cgmat high. Thence towanls the South » n 

''T!';'. [FouMa] in which i, a market-place 

called t o.^iparao[A<t«f,pi(™]; in that phice are ntanv [uigodas and 
holy bathiiig-phieea. Further aouthwanis there is a CTuntrc called 
Iff''*'*Wi], and to the South of that i, a holy river 
ca led Srirefjffdo Oiie further lo the Sc-utli is Another 

holy m-er called- rfrumtmcWu £ TiVutyiui-drfu = 
the South of that la a nionntaiii called .Sn>irff [.'irTporf?), or PnUmiki- 
pidl or r«™e«»rfpa,/, [Ao»wfair7,»„/fJ. or ItdfMpadi [/urf.Wm/S], or 
I-o^maJajKiJi^ [AoiawndAyapurfi IJ. or ivrodprjrf, or ttemapaii. or 
Btijairfi [.l/(ihapa^|. or maHsalatripadi [Mmigalairipatn].'' Further 
southwanla a a river railed Coueri [AmjcrT] on the southern hank of 
which lives a holy man by name. IjaKlfe,together 
«ith a lot of other saints. SHII further to the South U auother river 
called A.jvij»ri [iViAiojrJ] in which lives a woman of the easte of 
.Itmiu by name CiaijAgrallnii [CUnSgmhuTJ^ Further southwards 
there. IS a jiagoda called SiW-moinrfap,,™, [.Wdnoudhparo], and to 
l^eSouth of that a holy bathing-place called Caawfirtdo [A««yo/irt*aJ.‘ 
to the South of those placea are two countries, the one called CAituprhio 
„ Ceylon], the other one rAonaydof?),* in which countries 
live the Sujanm [Sm/io/rsej. Further southwards is a mountain eidled 
bnpuJdaa [.VrU ,i/a) in which is a town calletl Yllaiigii [/sriWfaJ, the which 
town nsrf to belong to a king by name F/iirienmiiie ( fWirOBana] but 
now It belongs to I'Aieanen [I'lMIsaaa], the king of the .fturcaael 
[Jsimrsuf]. that is the demons. Further to the South is a river called 
.Wwmio fNencaso 1], and to the South of that a coimtrv bv name 
.Uidegapun [Atdakapan] where there are twehty-eight erores [<4/dy]of 

I This laiae 1 an not able (a iilenlily: Ihe eradiag i, nu anile tbar 

h<Jmc of lhe» iiiimEKi camnnk be identified ; }t ie not eJenr wKal 
mpirnt hj- the aulhtirs MotiinUm xn 

' Jtil thia ntme cf, the Jtorv loM jibovo on p. 333 n™, »bout th* 

ui«n the (fhjbfiowi of humrtn ^ pfievin^j 

* Tbia, of eourw, tnrani t^ape Comorin. 

‘ ThU word eonld (cmrcely loprescnt nnylhinB but ^ Timil «r*rd i-_io, k * 

I know of no Country of thmt in me. ; but 
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tovnis (and each cnoreia a hundred thousand).^ TotheJkmth of that art 
three countriest the first one called J}icnd<h> [Jnaii/d], the second one 
Disa^aa (and the third one Stiindamo [^oidAum ?] or Sindiiriiio (?). 

[i2r] “ SttU further southwarda la a darkness called MtihacAldo 
[d/o^dH/aJ, and then there is nothing mote in the South, 

“ From Mount Meru towards the West is a mountain range called 
Guendamadmam [f/andAatnddtoio]. From there westwards is the part 
called caiuidm [ih'ftnnmfnJtdanda] where live the munis 

who arc the saints,* Further towards the West is a conntrj^ called 
jSornodi'po [SKunryad'ttpa]. and still further westwards is a range bv 
name ^Msrna/wru^rddo [jSu:e)ariia/)ar(.w/a].2 Still more towards the West 
arc two countries, the one called CwOTl/^pfimnido [Kuminpamma 1], 
the other one Z^frmdo [Ddmfi ?], Further westwards there is a desert 
called Arunnido in w'hich is a purifying river by name 

SamctslftpipaJiarao ISamn^tapdpahdra]. To the West of that place 
Stands a inagnificeut [lalm-tree with a hundred clusters, the which 
cannot keep alive because of the rays of the sun. Still further west¬ 
wards is a niountaln^range callctl Asiamanapaniaddo 
on W'hicb the stiti goes to spend the night *, and on that mountain are 
lisdiig a hundred thousand Asuras who want to fight the Bun, Then 
there is nothing more in the West. 

From Mount Mfru tow'ards the Xorth there is a conntrv that holds 
seventy ytyoua# in breadth, and at the nortliem frontier of that country" 
is a deeert called punddarigdo [Pujidari^-rt] in w^hicb live ten thousand 
sons of PiVawicn [BroAfjiJ], rejoicing in the same privileges as their 
father.^ Further northw'arda is another vast desert called JcfiroR^iido 
[.^j^idyicano ?], to the North of which is a lake called tamarnp&iga, 
in vrhich grow ^dmara'Toeca that are called wnWof/ and in that place 
lives Arumuffapfritml [Antmukaptrimal] fer which reason it is just aJS 
wtU called Snrnmtianadi [^iwracan^jtifuf?]; on the north baiik of this 
lake stands a teak-t ree of a hundred thousand gojattas height. Ftirtber 
northw'ard is another lake, w'hich m its southern part is of the green 
colour called maragaddo [nutTakata ‘ emerald "] and in its northern |>art 
is of that same coIouTj though a shade darker, which is called ro^iirdo 
[ixiidur^ ^ beryl *]; in its eastern part it is of golden and in ita western 

' Thi* dotfl nol «wm to 14% with l%ir4Qii; iradUton (ef, Kirfd, kw, cii., p. |CS>. 

* TKmc Tuime* are nut iBrnLlinr m BnahmajiiraMoi'C ; SMVrsniparrata ^ llrff;Dl(lpii 

mcuittftin " £» » n*Tne of Muuut JJsru, The lira foUowLicig named are 

quit« uncertain. 

' It Lb bj no mBana w!uit i« meant bj' tbs ten thousand Sdna of Br ahm a *\ 

* This woffl. Bs well §4 iamarapoi^, caimcrt be identifiEd, 
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[W>rt of flilven' colour. In that Jake dwell Piranifu [Bmhmd] and 
BMi And to the Xorth of h h a country called Curt^erao- 

ntrhefh [Kuitjafaraj^a ?]; further northwaida grow some trees from 
wliicb. nt sunrtHc, proceed some ladies who, at sunset, return and die* 
And still funre northwards are other trees that gfrant every wiah.^ 
To the North of (thtise trees) is n mountain^rutige called Outndaratidmi}^ 
[Gaitdhamrtdana] on which lives the afie .fiuuwdn [//ormmJw], who is 
a son of the wind- Further northwards arc two mountain’rangea, the 
first one is called Maili [AUti], and the secoud one Suntfiili [^Swniafi']. 
And still further northwards U a fire called uaddawhuKvaa^m 
[ FuffacflwiviAf/jHi] * Then there h nothing more in the North. 

" Note ® 

“ To the North of Mount d/eru is a mountain range called StrUfigiii 
f.s'rwgl] and then follows u country, etc., up to Adiintn^mo and then 
a mountain range called Suheta [.S'tWo]. Above that range b the lake 
called tAmarapoi'^fi or Satauananadi and all the other places uji to the 
mountain €hiendamid€nu<f and then the range ilia [A7hi]. 

** On the other side of NiUa is the mountain-range called Mdlti, 
and then Sumalii and further on the fire uaddaudmucemsm, and then 
there is nothing more in the North. 

f42p] In thb Getttbtaiiui jn the easternmost parts 

resides u king calJed Mitch [/jjdra], his kingdom ia called Amcfapaili 
[AmaravoTt]; the people who live iu that country are masters of all 
thingH, and bej5idefl there are two races, viz. ffiu ndarud IGaftdhttrm] and 
QuimpuTHxd [AT»ipwru?(i]. And that king has a thoiLSaiid eyes.‘ 

“In the BouthernniOflt jjarta resides a king called Imara^n 
[ 1 ojnarajViJ, he is black and like a buffalo;* his country is called 
AfaiuojfMrt [F^JiiJoseo/o}, in it live demons and [Amrupai^ 

“ In the westernmost parts resides a king called ranmm^j [ VaTu»al 
dressed in a white suit and carrying a roi>e«in hia hand ; the country 
is called Au/apadl [MdAaeo/F], in which are living snakes and musicians 
called quimrdo [Jt^iVnnnra], 

' J^ppsln!IlUy the iatpetiTiAa. 

* Th^ Uifl fir*. £h, iMcnlieg to Briibmin c«mper.phv 

titualH m.1 tho Soutll Pdp. 

» Thi- nqie contain, s .5Eghtly devUl% version of the description of the 
Aorthern regidna. 

* fniira SahatrUf^. 

for ° ^ •’“* 

* Of rstbrf a. ROOM {Bkt. 
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“ In thft Dortfiernnio^t part^ a king called Vij^sfauajt^ 

[Fawatw^ajX ^ lt>rd of nmcli jeweln' and gold, the country is called 
MaJifipurl [.VtiAd/)E/ri]» and ita mliabitant? are the Ecx^mAn? 

" Hetwccn North and Ea&t, in the gtin»;t jjatts, reaidefl a king called 
hatiden [/Mna], that country b called Axdpadi in it live 

niany different i>eoplea, chiefly dcii^ffmi [(fenjjrai] who are the [lious 
ones, 

"‘In tlie utinoat parts between East and South rcaide^ a king called 
Aquintd^^uen [Affnideva], his countn' is call«i texopadi 
the inhabitants of which are deueffueL 

" In the utmost jiarts between South and West resides a king called 
NrrudijHi^tian irftihftaqavan], that country is called Cnstnajkwll 
and the inhabitanU are AzurtJffud and demons and 

witches, 

"In the utmost parts between West and North resides a king called 
Vaqupaqauan [Vdifubhaqumu], wlio is coppercoloured, and lives in 
company with the Ere^fk i,e- the sainUand lords of the Univensc ; 
that country is called Guatdapadl [Gfindhavat^]. 

“The above-mentioned king called Nmtdijuitfamn, who resides 
between South and West, luia a round face, round and canmne-coloiired 
eyes, teeth curv'cd at the top like those of a hog,- and is Jet black. 

“ Tills Getnbuditty has a length of a hundred thousand yojams 
from W est to East, and its circumJerence b three hundred thousand * 

“ The ocean called f^uando [ikiiMna] b 200,000 yf/ja 7 ias broad and 
has a cirtunifcrence o! 1,500,000 yojarujx^ 

" On the other side of thb ocean b the continent called Pfocakio 
[PfuAvra]; after it follows the ocean called Htcxti On the other 

side of that ocean is the continent called Xaya [pS’wJCa], and then cornea 
the ocean called Sum [5»rdJ, Folfowg then the continent by name 
C’ujfd [A^uio], beyond wbiuh is the ocean called A'orpl [Ncrr^rb]. Further 
on is found the continent called Cmmjdo [AVaunca], and then the 
ocean called £kdi [Dadhi\ Beyond that ocean b the continent called 
Xarmli [H'^dfiuafi], and then the ocean called lehkdo [A>7ra], FoUowg 
a continent by name Pitxcffrao [Puj-ftara], and finally an ocean called 
S\tari{pmdQ [NiwjfupdiiTyrt 

' This Bppaivntlir oomapursl^ tu b Tamil p|, itfakiajfmar. 

■ This is one of tht gehefal eharmctcnuttcs of demoiuBO bcmga m Hindu 
mythology, 

* Thin corxaspaq'its to the of Jlbidu CDsmography [of. Kirfel, Joe 

oLt., p. fi7J: the roUDveng figiim art, hoverer, not quite cmncident with Ihurac 
usually quoted. 

*' l^u identlffealiun ii nut inconteiOahle. 
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And juRt a£ the breadth and the drcuinference of the ocean 
in the double of that of Getnbudifiit in that aame wav the other 
contiueiita and oceaiva go on doubling their measures according to that 
aelfsame rule, 

[d3rj “ Outside all these seven eontinenta and oceans that have non- 
bee n mentioned there is a circumjacent monntam^iange called Mandera 
jiaruftdQo [Mandarajiarnatal which k, in it* turn, surrounded by 
another ranges viz, the Chocramnaparnaddo [CaATOiJofflpdrrtiejfo}, 
Another range^ the 5ijrnojMir«fMf(/o [SycarMajjartwtfl]* aurrounda thia 
one, and is surrounded by stiU another one called /^«%a pamadao 
[Lokahk^piirvat^y The Anddaffajuihm surrounds thk 

one; this means * the half of an egg-shell ag they think that the 
lower part of the Universe is encased in the half of it while the other 
half is on the top of it, Tliis Atulda^aptilam is surrounded by fire, the 
fire by w-ind, and the wind by ether. 


** Centre of Jambudvlpa 

The first concaWty. which is called Qj^idMdo [K^Uitakt]^ is 
040,000 tfi^anag broad and has a circumference of 7,590,000 ^ 

the king who governs this part is called 3/oA^, the inhabitnnte are 
Aiiiitffiigi and the king aa well. 


" The second concavity, which is called Videldo[VitaIal is 320,000 
^janae broad and has a circumference of 3,750,000 yajanas This 
country is quite black, its king k called [.^fUuA^rna],^ 

the mhabitanta are Azuretjuel and the king as well. 

"The third concavity, which is called NideM^ [Nitah], is 
1CEO,000 ffojanm broad and has a circumference of 1,S30,0()0 ^t^ttnas. 
The ruler of thk concavity is a snake called Toexa^uen [JaivsflJbj] * 
who le a younger brother of the ^ftake Amldm [.fnawto]; thia snake has 
500 heads. The inhabitants of this place are AzuregueL 

“ The fourth concavity, which is called SMio [Sittahl is 80,000 
broad and has a circumference of 770,000 ijojfiimst. The earth 
is of a golden colour, of the mhabifants some have only one leg, others 
have the faces of horsea, and atill otheia have very different facea; 
they live without a king. 

« the btlong* to Bwddhut 

he tokal^-a to Brahmin tradition. That the mountsiof JfoflJara anJ ^snirKi' 
tur^anj the pot, „ \ hsow, owuf in Brthmin „ other 

KM M ft gom under the namo Teto or Ai^i^ (cf, 

^ ^ rdontify the name of Ha klur, J/flAhj. 

..VunValHTrfta, nccunlliji^ to th^ eommon Iradttion, reaidp* in tha fimt of 
^ „ . n,|e. ui. p,.„ i„ ,H. ^ /if.; 
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“The fifth concavity, wlueh k caUed [TftlatfjJul ife 

40,000 tfojanas broad and Iiaa a cijouiiiference of 300,000 ^ojanas. 
The earth ia safTron^coIoured ; the king is a devil viitli a stick in his 
hand, the iiihabitanti; are 

“ The sixth concavity, which m called m 20,000 fjojanas 

broad and hua a circuniference of IDO.fXH) The king is called 

IVrwycwa AriTRa/ocjrcn {Viroeana and k of tJie race of 

.4ifwrfW ■ th« inhabitants are AzuregueL 

" The seventh anti last concavity, which ia called MaFiadeido, 
is the centre of fl.e earth, is 10,000 yojanflj broad and has a circnm^ 
fcrence of 30,000 ^janas^ The king U called Naffuraift^ [Ndgardja] : 
he is green-coloured, has four hands, is king of the cobras, and dresses 
and feeds as well as |iosaib!e.* Eewidee, there are still two other kings, 
the one called ^/ttfAwAanrfen [.l/urutuBda], the other one Mhie-Ut 
[Mahdbalij raiuil J/ohah"], both of the .Isara race; the inhabits ota 
are Azure^uel, 


[43s] “ The f/eaceiis “ 

“ From the earth to the first heaven, called A/ejoinandrfehJo 
it is a distance of 100,0015 yc^ajiat, 

^ From the first heaven to the second, called AdUamanddeldo 

[Aditifamfindahl k 200.000 

“ From the accond Jieaven to the third, called Chaiidramniiddchla 
IpandTamandata], it is 2,800,000 (1) 

"From the third heaven to the fourth, caUed Pudaxetrdo 
[BiidMfetra]. it is 800,000 tjojanai. 

" From the fourth heaven to the fifth, called Naxalmmanddeldii 
it ifl ],fi00,GO0 ^anas. 

“tram the fifth heaven to the eixth, called Agnxaffucn^a 
[ it is 8,400,000 ^€^a»as. 

“ From the sixth heaven to the seventh, called Deritalogdo ivj], 

it is 12,800,000 yojiimis. 


Called Pirajfiatlofffjc 


“ From the seventh heaven to the eighth, 

[SraAiwofoAra], it is 25,600,000 

'‘From the eighth heaven to the ninth, called Bimutoffdo 
I FiiSii «Mo], i t ia 1,000,000,000 yttja%iat. 

t ly ^ ir^. of courw, two diffewnt individttal»; Bcc«rdLa» 

» ^ i! J ^ hy ihijf itawiTUiMi i, not quite dear; thflt j^ofi 4n<l 

“ r ? IJrBhlniiiB 

lKo»e n“t l-JLv Witt 

P ^S .qq Bnil.ioBnw-al tmditi™ a* quott-d bv Kirfd, rtt. 
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It IS 4>,i;oUjlJKX) t/ojdjia^^ •‘ 

« ™ -WeffAo»«i!i!/-i/a. U the • heiivcn of cloads 

,. ™ iK-aven, AditsamauiUa, is the ■ hcsvtii of suu 

The third heaven, Oomframatn/ofn, i, the ■ heaven of moon' 

called iL:;;'- ■ ■“ “ P'anet 

" A’^l-afraiansdnfa. j, the ■ heaven of .ta« 

.. It “«»'•■««. AkaaagniigS, is the * heaven of ocean '' 

the thtee'hX •!"’ ““■** 

ealJfiU:!:*" ’■“™- “ ‘-o ■ e-d. 

" Tl** ‘®nth heaven, mvaiAa. is the ‘ heaven of another god called 

I&uaran [/iiwr<j] ^ 

" Juflt aa in JaUud«7pa there ate seven continents, seven oceans 

rresl''';! “« -'«> «ven principal heavens, vi*: 

the second third, fourth, seventh, eighth, nblh, and tenth. Tlie other 

ones. STS, the first, fourth, and siath, are not e<innl to those ones." 

the first of which represents by «n™ concentric circles the seven 
palalm with the names inscribed, while the other one consist* of ten 
coneentnc cireles representing the ten above-mentioned heavens. 

As the remark that I am able to offer upon our teat have already 

^ILT ov “‘todnetion and notes, nothing nerd he 

added here. Short and incomplete as this document is, it still reraaiim 
the oldest kuowm document iu a Euro,»au laugusge dealing eaclusivelv 
with Hmdu cosmography, and I can only hope that someone better 
acqumnted with its tenets than myself will be able to correct and 
complete my identifications of the names occiirring in it. a far too 
—Je part of wbich does etill, nofortonatelv. remain 

* Fort, ataiito BtUfp ft carioui tniulilioQ oJ iho Sanakril word. 
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EroeB^SSE MR K,iMGUCHEX rBEUSSISCHRE TL HFAN-ExPEI.moXEV 
Die Bucldhutinchebiiafantike in liittclasien von A. vov Lf foo 
En.,„ Tnu ; Die P,a„ik. forfin ,023. 

Mamchaisclaeii iliiJiatiircrif Berlin^ 1923^ 

Between Ja02 and 1914 the Betlin Mwnn, Vsiketknnde sent 
OUWOM aueoenaKe Tutfan ex,editions. The reaul.a of .he^ 
. Kditi™ are being gradually ,,„bli«he(l, Ii. 19,2 ap.ieared 
Orlinucdel a Att-lHidd/ihlieeie Kullslalfai ■ in ]9ia Ij> fw • /"g,!. 

i.,1*: ;.:s“ .“rx, rj; 

aflvantJigefl, many valuable iilates ^ ^ 

rl-Ttv “I “ 

finds <d the Turtan expeditiona but tjiiieal uFcInieM^of GT^lharau 

::;::i“::r 

ZTTd 

me to Btnnci in the relation of aistet to wistpr fr,^ 

HellcnLMd Hindu. It ia true that r an “* Oandliara, 

not^artiatieally, an extrenioly im,K.lnrZnLZion'"'if Dik 

-prea of"Zh^.::eatedTc,■o:^^^^ 

-vea at Ydn-kang show aorae 1" : ifh “ c 1 v akf^t r „ 

But raueh of tka aeuip.ute there ubowa no litee ^f ““r 

Hellemani at all, as for example the Life of Buddha reliefs.i^ 

c.L^ -ert, 




reviews Of BCJOKS 




Xot hav^ we at present any historical (frounds for thinking that 
Hcllcrurcd Buddhist art spread from Caudhara to L'entml -Isia it. 

inay, on the contrary, have been brought from Central Asia to India 
by the KuslianH, 

A further tendency to derive everything from his favourite district 

IS shown on p 2n, where the author aientiona Gandhara as the original 

home of metai Wy-arniour (Panser), It would be interesting if he 

*** ts iRveDtion oi such amiour h gtncrallv 

nf on Eg.v!>tian monuments 

ot the thirteenth cciituTy 

(n ?-i'^ In the chronological table 

(p. <) the ent^ under the year a.d. 07 runs; “ IJer Han-Kaiset 

is; fru‘ emplangt buddhistusciie Jlissioniire ; Beginn det 

due lu ‘^^.1“"“'* ’’‘‘“I “* *''■= in*™- 

ion of Buddhism by Jliag-ti is purely apocryphal was shown by 

^Pta as long ago a, 1310, and Masj^iro's contentions have since 
been accepted by all achoJarft. 

in Jit- admitahle. One of the most 
Rarest,ng (to my mind certainly the most beautiful) objects in the 

Wk IS the fourth century Jfedituting Buddha (in wood), pi. sliie. 
It wrni d be interesting to know whether this date is given on stylistic 
guilds or l^aime of the place [nortli side of the Great Stuim, 
Tiiuuwhuk) where it was found. Tlie author speaks of it as “ Vorbild 
der m Hmtcnndicn irblichcn BuddhatyiMm fs it not possible that 
the figure is actually Tibetan, and of a considerably later date i 
The second part of the work, whirl, deals’ with Manichean 
numaturw, IS a completely sntisioctory volume. The general account 
of Manicheism and of Jfani’s induence upon the arts is admirable in 
c'ciy way The coloured rcproiiuctions ore masterlv and the 
ki'nd^In^ themselves in many cases show exquisite 'deHcacy of 

I cannot agree with the view that the headdrea, of the officials 
on pJa vaisa tiiisundtrstood rendering of tlie sSassaoinn “ niit Idler- 
fiMicht-n veraerten it ,petns to tne to he n typically 

(hinesc lieaddress. tLe picn ”, which occurs ao often in coimenion 

!>» fAe Arp,^, p. £73. The 

^ “"""r upon whieh Hrrr v™ Cnq b, here fi-Dmnwnting 

U Wn*). TLii? iwrcorrilnp to 

* 1 ; ' The Qthor variety of met*] 
Jirai^t, eUiD-in^l, w*(f known in IrnnJiHi 1 *dHb craturi«s toroto thd- ftandiunn 
pprifxJ. Vf. Ldiufer, loc^ cit. 
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with the “ kuei ’’-sceptre (which the figures here represented are 
carr^'ing). This headdress was {>art of the official costume of the 
Chou dynasty. 

These two volumes are of the highest importance, and all students 
of Eastern art will be deeply grateful to Dr. von Le Co<| and to those 
who made it possible for them to ap|)ear at a time when publication 
of such works is of immense difficulty in Germany. The above 
criticisms are for the most part stray remarks suggested by the perusal 
of the volumes. To undertake serious and sj-stematic criticisms of 
such a work would require a doxen qualifications which I wholly lack. 

.Arthur Walev. 

The Central CoxcEmox of Buddhism and the Meani.no of the 
Word “ dharma By Th. Stcherbatzky, Ph.D., Professor 
in the University of Petrograd, Member of the Academy of 
Science of Russia, pp. xvi, 112. London: Royal Asiatic Society, 
Prize Publication Fund, Vol, VII, 1923. 

It wa.s a wise decision of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 
to transfer the publication of this work from the narrower limitations 
of space necessar}’ to their Journal to the wider field of their series 
of monographs. Even in its present form, it is a little congested with 
all that it has to tell us. This egg is very full of meat. In a w’ay, it is a 
throw-off or by-product of the distinguished author’s fuller works on 
(not early, but) early-mediaeval Buddhist metaphysic, os it exists in 
Sanskrit and Tibetan documents. And, in some degree at least, the 
stimulus to the making of the by-product would appear to have been 
Professor and .Mrs. Geiger’s essay* on the word dhamnui, as it is found, 
not in those Sanskrit and Tibetan documents, but in Pali literature. 
The authors, namely, describe the excellent thesaurus of contexts and 
meanings they have assorted about the term Dhamma as having a 
“ purely philological ”, or, rather, lexicographical object. They 
wish to give an exhaustive presentation of this “ so-called central 
concept of Buddhist teaching ” in its many different meanings. To 
Professor Stcherbatzky the one meaning it holds as a ” central con¬ 
ception ” is that which he has found it bear in the series of works 
containing the Abhidharma, or analytic and metaphysical categories 
and discussions of the Sar\’astivadins, notably the Abhidharmakosa of 
\ asubandhu. All other meanings of dhamma he waves aside, as ” not 
presenting any serious difficulty ”. 

‘ In Abhandlmw/tn <Ur BajferUcUm Akmitmit der WUMiuekapen, xxxi, 1921, 1. 
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This remark will make Pali tranfllators feel small. For they will be 
iiiinJfuJ of many laborious houraB])ent in copingwith juat thieidifficuitv: 
how rightly or Least wTongly to render the word in their own 
language. They know that there is no way of pinning down dhamntft by 
any one W‘ord, whether it be ditmmm in the singular (with or w ithout 
a capital T/h), or whether it be dkamma in the pluruh But there is a 
way of reconeiling the vnrioua Pali meanings with Vaaubandliu’s 
Sanskrit meaning. And that is by considering the notiona coveted by 
dhamma in their historical perapeetive. 

The subject wdll still bristle w'ith diihcuitics. But w^e shall, by that 
perspective, be prejiared to concede that, in the long history of a 
church plTiit the culture it dominates^ there may well have been a 
shifting, once or oftener, of the so-called “ central conception A 
shifting, too, without any change in the iaiti — Buddhism, Christ ism (or 
{■hristiaoity)^ Muhauimeclamsm — 'W'hich iservHj to denote bc»th church- 
induence and culture. Can this not be sbowTi to have been, true of 
Buddliism ? And, anyTi’ay, w e ace that the monograph apjiears to have 
shiftetl at least its title in a very much briefer time-{]ers[>ective, and to 
have been listed in the Royal Asiatic Society’s publications as 
Vasuhandhu on ih^. Fundamenfal PnncijdeJt of tfie Survashvadm School 
of BuddhiRm and f/je ineAn of the leord I}ha raiin. 

This title makes us ever bo much happier^ l^homia may >vell have 
co}m ta be all, for hk early-mediaeval achoob that Vosubandhu said it 
w'as. But for anyone, w ho has spent much time groping after the tnro 
historical jMjrspective in the teaching of the Pali Pitakas, to see in 
dhamitid, as “metaphysically conceiviKl elements a “central concep¬ 
tion is impossible. He will hnow-j it is true, that La so saving, he does 
not find it easy to lay bis finger on an)' other term or slubbuleth and sav* 
“ this is, this w'as, alw^ays the centra I concept/’ The Founder's chief aim 
is fairly clear; so is iiis charge to his first missionnriea; so are his 
laat injunctions; so is his very marked silence, hk impatience, 
hJa switching olf, w'here mefaphvHical speculatioiiB were brought 
forward* He waa a gentleman admittedly of no philosophical 
education, very earnest to help his fellow-men by substituting, as the 
best way to heal fiorrow, the good life, the being onek “ hmt '* 
for decadent, moribund cults, cults so moribund that 
in hk addresses they ate a negligible quantity, and not they* but the 
carnal life and the ascetic life are the only alternafivea to the good life 
of the middle way he takefl into account* But hk church became over- 
w hclmingly monkish, developing the ascetic outlook and a.spiration; lik 
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church developed a Buddliplog>% placing in his (jwn mouth preposterous 
flssuioptions. His chuTch developed analytics and a nictlculotia system 
of numbered categories (or nearly every temi that had been gathered 
into the atook of its knowledge^ So that* as Professor StcherbatEky 
reniinds us, even in the anthologies we pee the-se last pre-ocdiipations 
creeping up. And we get three sisters each grateful, poor souls 1 to 
a Mother Su|jenor for teaching them about 

ihe factors, orijatis of settse, ekmetUJi'^ 
of their little selves- juflt like that, as if they had lieen taught so many 
sections of a Va&ubandhu manual. And the number-obsession, the 
stoichoniania of the church-editors, we know* is everwhere, from the 
very first sermon down to the total number of texte {dhomma), 84*000 
in number, burdening the memory of faithful Annnda.^ 

All this should he fairly evident to one who reads translations of 
Viiiaya and Dhamma, and early Abhidhaiiima, and who also rends 
between the lines thereof. Much more fully does lie realise it who, from 
the platform of historical perspective, has plunged many times into 
the work of Pali translation. He knows, he sees that wnth V asiibandhu s 
jiages before him, he is in s different world from that of the beginnings 
of the Sakyaputta^a misaion, from that of the Sassua patronized by 
Afjoka. Both of these " worlds ” are blended in the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pllaka records. And the world of the Abhidhaniina Pitaka indicates 
a further development. A^ct none of these worlds is that iu w'hich 
^'‘^t^ 5 uhandhu moved, any more than his comer b the corner iu ivhich 
Buddhaghosa moved. 

Is it likely, then, that we should find dfnimmci hearing the identical 
meaning and position in nil this long and branching perspective ? 
To look for this were to resemble an ancient worker in bas-relief 
putting a series of episodes into one foreground. Is it likely that in it 
we shall find any mucluneaning word, such as is tfArtHUJUT* always the 
central concept, if, indeed, it ever was such ? \\aK it not rather a name 
for more than one concept ? This b really all that our two learned 
friends* expression Zettiral^Betjri^ cornea to, for very rightly they 
group their material under four heads with sub-groups, No other 
Pali woitl (except jjerhapa saiikfmT^ is ao untranslatable by one, 
sometimes o%'en by any, European word. It is hard to find even an 
anBlogoiiH word in Eim>pean languages. When we rend “to be in the 
world, but not of the world ”, and “ God hath . . . sjioken unto us by 

' Tktiatjitm, v^r, 103. 

■ ThcrtigSihuT, ICSi, 
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his fion^ by whom he mude the worlds we lightly atljust two or three 
meAnings BUfM'esaively to one word. But (fAumiFid-Adjustmg is harder 
work. 

Nor U tliie the right occasion for saying much about it. But we are 
coming back to the monograph on Vnaubnndhu's dhainma (concerning 
which wCj ignoiatitT sit at our author'^a feet) by way of a brief flight over 
the older world in which Professor and ^Irs. Geiger have beCii tnaking 
adjustments. And we w^ll dismiss that w'orld with this one worfl more : 
When we are considering the birth and the first church uf Buddhism» 
the one word that matters^ as between dfiamtna and dharnma^ is 
(/Aummrt. This is the word put by the necordera into Gotaiiia^a thought 
when he W'as seeking his first listeiwrs. This is the wmrd put into his 
mouth when making some decisive utterance: “ Enough of all that! 
I vrii\ teach you dhamma” This is the word used by questioners; 
“ IVhosc dh{imma have you studied ? *' “ What is this d/iawinm by 
w’hieh you train your disciples ? 

The plural form does ciccur from the first. But just as clearly as 
dhapima means teaching, doctrine, goapeh clearly do dhammd 
mean either doctrines, or ** things ”, and not the metaphyeieal 
irreduciblcs of Vasuhandhu. And here I am fain {be the ijccaaion fit 
or not) to break up my one word more into three remarks :—■ 

(1) A projkofi of this occurrence of dfiammd from the first, 
Professor Bteherbatzky writes; ” The fonnula of the Bnddbist 
Credo {ye dhammd, etc.b—whicli professedly contains the short^t 
statement of the essence and spirit of Buddhism—declares that 
Buddha discovered the elements (dAuinraa) of eiiateuce, their causal 
CDiinerion, and a method to suppress their efEcieac)' for ever 
(ni'rodAo), Vasubandhu makes a amiilar statement about the essence 
of the doctrine . * ^ 

Concerning these linesj. we take it from the writer as conclusive that 
Vasubandhu makes auch a statement. And therein this statement is 
similar to that by Professor Btchcrbataky* but it is not similar to any 
statement in the Buddhist (Pali) Canon. What is this alleged 
‘‘Credo ” 1 Whatsoever things (d'AaMiata) have become from a cause, 
of these the Tathagats has said the uprising, and of these viBat is 
the ceasing i Euch-a-speaker {is this) great recluse.” * 

It is a clumsily worded atanrji, and found, so I have read, on many 

* p. 3, W# hare not vot m*on the Ifc Iji VolEfre tViiiaaih IranBlation (I), 

' Ve dhHtntna hetuppshh&vi tC4nnt h«toi|i la aJia. 

tetan ca ^ nirodha ev^aiV^iJl mShijUitnaaO. k'lnayo, ^ 4C, 41. 
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monuments. But I have been uuablc to tmoe It Ui any ain^k book of 
the Bi^akas save in this one episode of the Viruiya narrative. A really 
coiiipotent tipeUikl may correct me, but not of gross mis-statement. 
How ifi it that a church so insistent on formulas, in verse and pr«wc, 
as the Sangha should have so neglected to reiterate a veriie^ the l<iter 
use of which has juetllicd some writers in calling it " the Buddhiat 
coiifeaeion. of faith briefly comprised t ” * 

Surelv bccatise it U an interpilation of a later date than the prose 
narrative. The very contents of it flu]>[wrt this idea. The verjre claims 
that it SEtys what the great recluse taught. But the prose narrative 
phrases that ])art of his teaching otherwise. For, surely, this is so—■ 
listen [ The verse says, this leather assigns ita arising and its 
ceasing to every thing that is caused. The prose equivalent saya 
that when the vetse is pronounced to the inquirer (Saripntta), he sees 
by a flash of insight that w hat thing soever is an uprising thing ia also 
a ceasing thing (tfnm L-irici saniudayttdhnmomtK, sabbam fnia nirwi^a- 
dhamumm). This is not ivhat the verse oaid. The prose only say a 
evervthiiig that happens, ceases, i,e. eveiy'thing is inqkermanent (aniccd}* 
Or, at moat, it says, all enuaed tUings can be etop[icd (if only you stop 
the cause). But the verse sa^Ts, this teacher tells xia what Is the cause 
and the ceasing of all caused things. 

Here the word het» (cause) is only in the verse. The verse claima 
for the teacher omniHciencc (implicitly). Ttie verse occurs only here. 
The pfoae occurs very often and in several books. 

No help do we get from the two men said to have uttered the verse. 
.Vssaji is A mere name. Sariputta is an jibing but that. He may well 
have chafed at his teacher's scepticism (if this teacher, Sahjaya, wxre 
the sceptic of the Digha^a hrst sutta), and have w'cleomed a ** This is 
90 ” and That ie so ”, after “ If it be so, 1 know' not ”, lint 
Saripulta'aniind was not at all philosophicaL A study of the discoveries 
and verses ascribetl to him shows a quite lovely picture of the thoroughly 
good, lovable man [the so simple as to seem slow of wit — 

Ajalo jfaknfajjidwo.^ 

I cannot see him attracted by a teachirtg of this nature, 1 do not 
believe that Sariputta had any jjart in the stock prose refrain, or in the 
inserted verse. He passed away before the editing” began, 

(2) Does the reader feel baffled at this confusion ia the old books, 
at these varied judgments in the new ? l.(et him spend a few years 

' OlJcnberg, Badiiha^ Clh «!., 1,'Vt, □. 

* Ter. &il-tOlT, €«p- lUlS. lOJa. 
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translating from the Pali canon* There is e^'idence of much dovotior* 
of much labour, of good will, of some core. There is much wisdom and 
goodness shown. There is. in parts, literary beauty, there is in parts 
logical sequence. For all that, it b one of the greatest pieces of Eterary 
botch work in the world, if measured by our lureseiit estimate of good 
editing, it was not the work of men we eliould now class as com¬ 
petent scholars. And this b my second point. The men of the Order w'ho 
handed on the half-forgotten teachings of the founders, the men who 
later threw them into a fienii-nmeraonic fonu, the men who later still 
in quite another environment wrote them dowm—none of these trans- 
mitteni and editora were capable, as academic thinkers, of theorizing 
about irreducibie ultimate dAurnmna and dfultm as Vasubandhu's 
little world had come to do. Down to the beginning of the Christian 
era, in the tentien canon, we have the work of men largely drawm from 
village and countiy'side. We gladly concede that they were good, worthy 
men ; some of them more psychically gifted than bookish men would 
be ; some of them earnest preachers. But their very poor editing, 
their evasion of philosophical issues, of Intellectual exposition, their 
subsidence in a formula just when a vital, a pioneer, word has been led 
up to, all aueb shows that the_v were unqueationably no more. 

(3) And, lastly, if for such men dfiamym, discounting its meaning of 
doctrines ”, meant just “ tbiiiga ”, and not uoiimena, this does 
not rule out the importance they may have attached to the tcmir 
Indeed, there is in our own word “ things ” an etymological kinship 
wdth that elusive irajiort in the Pali word so hard to reproduce. >’‘amely, 
the import of something that is right, fit, that ought to be, is norm. 
This, if we are to believe Skeat^s sagacioua guesses, lies at the root of 
both ” thing " and rfAuiniJiUn Not only waa a “ thing ” the place, the 
occasion, the object of old European folk-motea, to settle laws nnd 
right measures. It appears also in Lithuanian {tihit) as ” iivhat b lit ” 
or right ”, And ite Ar>'an root is iak, wdiich we get both as hand¬ 
fitting in /exo, Paliand as mind-fitting in (aria. These 

root-romances may be myths, but the quondam ethical importance of 
“ thing ” b fact, is history. 

Put. Pali readers will say, can you maintain dhftmma mean 
” things " ivhen they are used for the objects of mind (ifurno), just as 
sounds ” are for objects of hearing ? I do, and I now think “ thmgs " 
a better rendering here than ideas ” or " states of mind To use 
these terms b the mistake of putting modern ideas into old-world 
minds. The old-world iniod b herein more like a child's. Sometimes 
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it sees more tntiv because it sees more siiiijily, with wording 
intervening. When we bincllir or feci, or see^ we get ft gniell:, ioueti, 
sliftf^ Biid colour.. lieii %vc perceive—-U6ing our whole Available 
apparatus of fteiise and recognizing—we have got ** a thing 
Simi]ftrK „ when we recollect, or imagine, sa)% an orenge " and the 
like. And the function of mawj was stated In the Suttas to be one of 
collocating or co ord i nating the fi ve streams of fienBe-im prciwiona. llind 
w'aa their “ rejsort ”, “ enjoying ” all they brought. Mind gives ua 
** thinga Similarly -dAaniwo, aa ** quality of literally means 

-thingThus^ to say a (jot m Jchatjmifiumijvy, bhedanadhunnmj 
decayable, breakable, ia only to any it is d decay-thing, a bTeahing- 
thing. 

We now come to Frofesaor Stcberbfttaky and \ usubandhii. Had 
the gcninl author only omitted the bonk-title of his monograph and the 
fiiijt three pages, not a word of the foregoing need have been said. 
Bat there are “ viwbna nhoutthat A. B, C, or D is the central 
conception" of Buddhism. And Reeing that, under Buddhism, we 
include many centuries of time, many corners of the world, and an old 
literature of very botched editing, I have so far tried to show that 
much greater historical timidity is advisable before w'c can make any 
such sweeping generaliAationB. 

1 do not myself hold that either the dtiammti of Vasubandhu, or 
the tjam kitici dhamtimm, that is Impermanence, of the Geigers is the 
quintessence of ffuddliLsm, if by that word we mean the inspired 
message of the mfin Gotama. I have naid elsewhere what that mes^ge 
was, for nie.^ But his church, as hnpjiened later in another great church, 
while it taught the message, put foiward ascetic and other ideals as 
** central 

It is difficult to realise that the literary idiom, the lucidity, the 
verve of thie little book, arc not the work of an Englishman using his 
native diction. Only in two or three minute slips do we find it out.® 
A subject that many would have presented in a method half 
unreadable, half incomprehensible, wholly uneiijoyable, is here made 
bttle less than really fascinoting. The expositions are so much more 

I Old CrttdM attd yttd*. lt>23, W, pp- 4-1-7. Batldhiat Jsd 

ed., ]0d. Last [A(Ul‘l'°rinib ^haplrr. 

* Thow on p. 2U. H. K a. i-nfl on p. 31, II. 17. 21 cDiiin»e for ‘^cauw *^) 
are mere prinler*< pmn*. On p. 2ft. I. 2l, ''intpationaUy,” I iirgirfrf. Fhnuld tc 
''' ftctruoiing to diBpdSiliail'cr &a ahoulct sat ad fiOKtinttn i ft OJiUil tCzin in rnlk 
ComracTitariw for SflU*. method a* j^ppoaed to that of Ahhldbainis. For “ traiu,”, 
p. 105, 1. 17, i^ouTW rend ^'dulingniehet belween or ihe like. 
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attract I ve^ to even t he uninitiRted reader, than the titles threntened 
they would be: Skandhost AyattitinBj Dhatus, Matter^ Elementa of 
Mind^ Forces, and bo on. In the Sanskrit and Tibetan sundvala of the 
writings of a mind infinitely more habile than the canonical writers 
ia dealing with coiicepta as ultimate^, and in rcalisng to acme extent 
that Ji ipat dealin/f with tlmt it was postulating, was using 

hypotheses—we are in a different worhl from the Jiiore archaic, more 
cliildlike Fi^ka editor. We are in an acadenne worlds nO't in a world 
of teachers of a gospeh or even of monastic doctrines. We are in a world 
of penmen^ not of editors of ond tradition. The culture of this world 
has annexed all it could of its day and its world-comer^ and it has 
grown by all such. 

And Professor Steherbatiky is at home here, none more expert 
than he. The w'ork he expounds is a cls,s6ic and a vade-mecum of 
even longer standing than the mure concise Pali digest Abhi- 
tlhanimattha-sangaha, translated aa ^4 a/ Fftitosoj}hi/^ 

Every Japiancse candidate for ordination^ Sir Cliarlcsa Eliot infortus me, 
must be proficient in it. It is an ex^msition, our author reminds ua, of 
the earlier AbhtdliarmnvihhaiS-iastra^ and that is a commentary on 
the yet earlier Abhidharma of the Buddhist school of the Sarvaati- 
vadiiis. For a digest of this collection wq are indebted to 
Professor Takakusu^a essay in the JPTS. 1005, ** The Abhidharma 
Literature of the SlaTvaativadinK/’^ This school is believed to have been 
one of the older dissentient branches in the Buddhist church. Yet our 
testimony to this, in Pali literature, ia scarcely older than Vasubandhu 
himself is believed to be. We read of it first in the conimentRry on the 
KathU Vailhii,^ the text giving ns controvenaiefi with the school, but 
not alluding to it by name. 

It is good that the great lucunn? in onr histories of philosophy of the 
intellectual progress made in early mediaeval Buddliism shouH be 
to some extent bridged by this slender manual W'e need less 
theorizing about problems j we need exposltioris—such ils it giv^ea 
and translations — such as that in Appendix I. Our own pToblema are 
more pressing than those of this bttle dead world—yes, the problems 
niHT be ours, too, but we confront them as new-world citiiens. 

And just as we should be wary in reading mediaeval ideas into a 
more ancient world, so we peed to be wary in reading late-mediaeval or 

1 By s, z. Aniiif *nd Mm. Rhyi JJiiTidi, 1&10. 

* Cr, The Irt. i‘oinU of Contrortrujf by Z* Aling md ilr®. Rh\» P..T.S, 

lOhV p. B4. 
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modern ideas into ttat early-mediae %’al world. For in^ttancC], I vent ore > 
though ignorant of those Abhidhaniia worksi to queatbn whether 
fa»uJtdrr7 can jnstly be rendered “ forces Sanl^htird did not satisfy 
Pali writers when* long after Va^ubandhirs tiniCf they began to feel 
the need of a tenu for force, e.g. in cause protiucing efTect. For they 
were uaing in Burma in the fifteenth century the word satli {^akti) in 
that iMirticiilar connexion.^ Hence sant^kam could not have included 
a sense of force, else the new w'ord had not been needed. Arbtotle 
hints at ^tq, ** by force/' in groping after world-riiovcnient and wilh 
But uot till Archimedes ndvanced physleul science did tlic fttoica 
bring “ forces'' really into philoiiophy. If their thought had gone 
eastAvard it might have lent a new, more dynamic meaning to Siitmkam 
than this word had for Pali writem. But there is httle to alioiv that 
samakdrH called up for Vosubandha^s echool the ideaa *Morce*' 
ealls up in a modern reader of Weateni culture. 

Tnic, cetand is the first In the list of mtmkdrdi, und is translated 
by “ will ”, But ceiawl ia a poor makeshift name for will 
pmiihann, etc.)^ so poor that it ia literally thinking ", and is more 
" intention^', or thought cemcemed with action, than the working of 
the aelf expressed in the splendid word So that even, ci^/arwr 

does not raise the samsksTos into forces ; and the nest of the satiiakdrm 
do so far less, save i-iriifa and priti, rapture—a small proportion of 
fifty or more items. 

True, to use “ heredity ** with Western renders for a stream of 
Lndi\'idiial rebirths, in w^hich parcnt#i are merely birth-vehiclea of earth- 
life^ IS misleading fp. 34). 

And with regard to that “ stream ", the author seems unaware 
that the name for it of jaj'tiana is long |>oBt-L-anonica]. f have only 
found in one HUtta an approach to it: kacci (fe) sattkinakd natthl : 
hast thou no little-stretching-out-things ? meaning children as 
descendants b^wjy. i,. 8). 

Again, in presuming for all Buddhism, that the “ heart-base " 
was not the flesh-otgan, but a subtle stuff ”, he goes too far. In the 
Kidilna (of the -fataka Commentary) we have the phraae: ntafyAain . . . 
hdda^amammntar^ (the Ten Perfections) are established 

within the flesh of mV heart.” 

Finally, one w'ould venture to think thatad^i^it is rather transience 
than transition fp. 4o), that kun^ ia seaTeely “ contingent ” (p. 07), 
and that it is a tritie forced to icuder dahkha, a w'ord which has already 
^ Cf. tbe present work, p..45, on hk of the trrin. 
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SO much to hy “ unrest The ivTiter’s suppusitloji is that 

philoso[»hy saw in the term what impular teaehiiif; rlid not. Novr 
there is in the whole of ancient and eaTly-mediaeval Paii literature a 
curious absence ol “ rest both ns an explicit kleul and even as a 
term. Wlicre, in one f^utta, fortunate relnrth ns man or Jeva, and also 
the jjKtfnnMm b<tnnm itself are h^ured aa happiness after a ]»erllouR 
journey, the word “ rest ”, ” re|iosie ”, strange as it seems, is not 
introduced (i, 75 f.). Nor have 1 met the word in Abhi- 
dhamma. I submit therefore that it is regrettable to have imposed 
the negation of rest as the salient feature duitklia^^ I submit it is uoi 
u Buddhist traditioHy 

For tliQ^ whose w'orh has not lain within that tradition may 
this little pioneer book be not only as little misleading, but, on the 
other hand, as singularly stimulating and instructive as it has been 
for the reidewer ! And the solution he finds and gives—simple, w^hen 
givcn,aiiColumbu»"aegg-buk!icing-of the tlireefold world division into 
two : (1) llfiiiadbatn {o) kama loka, (61 niskania loka ; (2) AruiMi- 
dhatu—a Holutioo which no Pali student, European or Oriental, has 
ever given ua—is one for rvhich such atudentaow'c him much gratitude. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


The Adsiinistrative Svstk.h of the ULuiathas. By Dr. S. Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D.. Lecturer in Maratha History and Literature in 
Calcutta University. Printed at the Calcutta University Ib-cas, 

This book is the result of a wude and careful study of original 
documents, chiefly ^laratha and English, and only needs a more 
eompnehonsive glow^ary. 

It describes the atlniinistrative system of a jieoplo of Western 
India w'hich overran in the soventcenth and eighteenth centuries the 
greater part, of Hindustan ay far as Calcutta —teste the Calcutta Ditch 
outside the city. 

The reputation of the Jlarathas has suffered because their methods 
have been compared with thone of modem times, but Dr. Sen has 
rehabilitated it by instituting a fairer standard of comparison—that 
of their English contem|)oraTics. He show's that this reputed horde 
of robbers had in reality an excellent system of administration 
develojied from the principles of ancient Hindu law'glvers modified 
by the Influence of ^lussulman rulers. 



THE A tlM INI STRATI VE SYSTEM OV THE IIARATHAS lioO 

He the tauHes of the system’s detay and |M)mts out certain 

of its features copied by the Btitish Indian Oovcmnient, 

Beginning with the great founder of the ifaratha Empire, Sivaji 
Raja (1627-80) — the Robert Bruce of Western India, who freed it 
from the Mussulman yoke — Dr. Sen at onco touches on a vital ixiint 
by hiH remark that He ” (Sivaji) " knew that the great defect of the 
Maratha character was its selfish individualism^'. The Raja knew his 
countrymen too well to trust them. 

This was the reason that caused him to put his forts each imdor tiie 
command of a committee of three officeni of equal powers but different 
castes — that made him take security for good behaviour from every 
recruit who entered his army* and induecd him to establish a system 
of spies on his revenue officeira. 

But if lack of patriotism in its Huburdiuates weakened the ?fcfaratha 
Government, its power was rendered precarious by the fact that Its 
head was an autocrat. 

In it everything depended on the personal character of the ruler. 

While Sivaji was alive it grew and flourished, it survivctl under 
those Peshvas who were able men, but ftiisUy collapsed under the 
miserable Baji Rao fl, who was overwholmoil by British arms at 
Kirkec in 1818* Dr. Sen remarks that^ — 

“ The revenue policy of the Peshvas was based oil the principle of 
Bccuring the prosperity of the taxpayer*" 

This they did by remission of rent in times of drought and dis¬ 
turbance, by advances of cattle and seed to needy cultivators under 
the name of “ tagai (both measures adopted by the British Indian 
Government), and by total remission or fmrtial reduction of taxation 
during a period of years to persons who took up waste land for 
cultivation or cstaibliBhed new industries. 

Sloreover, they prohibited the sale or mortgage of their permanent 
leases by tenauts of Government land. 

This check on the rapacity of moneylenders has been adopted 
Only of late years by the British Indian Government in the Punjab, 
jVgain, they frequently intervened between tliu cultivutor and the 
usurer by forcing the latter to accept reasonable interest on money 
borrowed on the uccurity of crops. 

Finally they regulated the prices that retail tradera were allowed 
to ask for their goods. 0 ! si sic omiies I 

Besides income derived from the rent of land collected by the 
village headmen (pcr/efj$) under the supervision of the district revenue 
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officialti—according to the Indian, theorr all laotl is the property of 
Government -the Marat ha rtder had other Honrces of m venue. The 
chief of these were CiistomH, oetroi/' cliauth^^ and loot. 

Octroi (soJt'of) wa3 a Mte^ulraati device aelopted by the Hindus. 

it waa originally intended by the Prophet of .Mecca to be a ccew for 
the relief of the indigent, hut ns time went on was appropriated bv the 
ruling powerH for their own, benefit. 

Chaifth ” wafl 25 per cent of the revenue of foreign territoriefl 
overrun by the Maratha forces and was a tribute (like the Danegeld) 
paid to obtain immunity from future attack. 

Jxiot wati a regular soureo of revenue to Bivaji. 

He ordained that for eight mouths in every year his forces (ehiefiy 
cavalry) siliould invade foreign territory;, live on the invaded land, and 
loot (rob) its inhabit nuts at will. 

But DU their return home at the end of the annual campaign the 
soldiers were searched at the frontier and all the loot they could not 
conceal was appropriated by Government. In compensation they 
were paid their wages regularly and the widows and orphans of soldiers 
killetl in action or the soldiers themnelveSj if diaablcd, were caivd for 
by the State. 

Sivaji arranged that his army should be recruited by himself and 
jwitd by civil olDcer (A'aritufwr). 

The Peshvas, however, permitted Sardars [Chiefs) to raise their 
own forces and to pay them from the revenue of grants of land 
jam^) given by the State for military sen'ice. The inevitable result 
was the aggrandittemeut of feudal barons wdiich finally brought low the 
Maratha emiure, a parallel case to that of France in the fifteenth 
century. 

Sivaji also established a small navy chiefly to protect from pirates 
his merchant fleet w'hlch tratled with the Malabar coa.st and .\rabia, 

'rhe legal administration of the Jlaratliufii was simple. There was 
practically no kw'. 

Guidance was obtained from the dicta of ancient Jlindn writers 
such OS Manu and Yajnavalkya (winch were at times contradictorv) 
and from custom. 

Justice was administered in the bisifc instance by the village head¬ 
man (jtjofei')^ assisted by a committee of villagers {jtanchaijei)^ and 
appeals lay to the Brahman juilgc {nyai/tjttAkh) appointed by Govern¬ 
ment for the district. Amicable settlements were aimed at. 

There were no Court or lawyers* fees* but the successful suitor in 
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a civil caBc had to pay to Goveiruncnt *25 per cent of the amount 
recovered hy him (Aor^'i). 

Under Sivaji murdercia were pujiishcd by fincT though capital 
punishment waa iatroduced by the Peshvas. 

But thieves were liable to mutilation. 

This waa barbarousp but it luiiat be remembeiicd that in England 
Pryune^fi ears wore cropped because he libelled Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Sivaji'a eoritemporary Charles and up to the beginuimg of the 
nineteenth century thefts were punishable by death. 

Accused persona could claim trial by ordeal — generally by the 
grasping of heated metal — and witchcraft ’ivas punishable under the 
Peahvas by fine and imprifionment. 

Per con/ra it must not he forgotten that thousands of English 
men and women were condcmnetl to death for witchcraft under the 
Tudore and Stuarts, and tlsat in the early part of the nineteenth century 
in I^nglaiid a certain person charged with murder was acquitted because 
the nearest male relative of tlie deceased refused to accept the accused’s 
challenge to ordeal by battle. 

The Marathaa punished adultery by penal servitude or slavery 
fur the female offeuder, and fine for the male^ 

Tliey hud no idea of equal marriage lawa^ 

Tlic ^laratha ruler, like the king of England, was head not only of 
the State but the Church. He uot only reigned but ruled. 

Thus ho frequently inflicted on a convict both punishment for 
a Crime and pcuance (ifrayaschitia) for the ain involved in the crima^ 
The case would bo parallel if English forgers and cmbczslera had not 
only to puffer imprisonment but to stand in white sheets outside the 
Bank of England. 

Religious tolerance» however, was a feature of tho Maratha 
administration. 

Mussulmans were often promoted to posts of hooourt and 
Mussulman shrines were supported by endowTuenta just as those of 
the Hindus. Compare with this the contompoiEry maltrcatmeut of 
heretics by the Spanish Inquisition and tho harrying of Roman 
Catholic priests m Irelanrl by the English Covemment. 

But the great hbt on Maratha justice was the fact that the 
treatment of conducted prisoners depended entirely on the wealth of 
the individual or the influence of hb friends. 

Jlorcovcrj the wives and children of abRcoiiding oEendora were 
liable to iiiprisonment. 
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In the chief towns the police were mnintainccl by the Go^'cni- 
ment, but in the villngee police duties were perfonued under the 
ordera of the pntol by low-caate men {Maharx und Jfiffliax] and by 
memben of crimina] tribca who W'ene remun^.^rated by the 

^dllngers. 

The Marathna had no State departmentg of education and 
medicine. 

They, how'ever, mode some provision for both by endowing 
scbolans and physicians with State grants on the understanding that 
they Were to teach and heal—in the case of the indigent free of 
charge. 

Slavery was permitted, but slav'ea were treated as domestic 
ser\'anta, and a slave girl who bore a child in marriage, even to a 
fellow slave, was manumitted!,. 

Currency was provided by licensed private mints, the licenHocs of 
which w'ere under contract with Government to maintain the 
standard proportion in the alloy and the purity of tho metal ", 

Dr. Sen sums up the administration of the Mamthas under Sivaji 
and the Peshvas os follow's :— 

** The village^ of iSialiarashtra w'ere so many States within the 
State, self-contained and isolated. The head of the State was 
a despot helped, but by no means controlled, by a council. Tho 
villages at the base w'cre linked by a chain of royal ofiicers ivlth the 
supreme Government. Such also has been the case in the paet" 
(i.e, in jVneient India), 

It may be remarked that the above-mentioned council consisted 
of eight ministers Pradfifin)^ and was based on the writing^^ 

of ancient Hindu sages (such as the Shukraniti). 

The ministers performed much the same dutie:! as those of the 
members of the Viceroy's Council of to-day—tho chief difference 
being that the'present Public Works Minieter fills a vacancy caused 
by the omission of the head of the ecclesiastical department {Pftmlitrao). 

Here it may be noted that when tho Peshvas, who were originally 
the chief minister among the Ashta l^adhan, established an hereditary 
dimasty of their own, after ouf^ting Sivaji’s degenerate beirs, the latter 
wore still maintained as Rajas of Satara, and though without real pow'cr 
were acknowledged as the heads of the State and the fountain of 
honour like tho iMikadcs of Japan in the days of the Shoguns. 

In conclusion, reference may be to Dr, Sen's statement 

tliat there is a statue of Sivaji at ^falwan, a port of Western India. 
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This “ statue ” (as 6 mil by tbe preseTit reviewer) is placed in a Hindu 
temple and is worshipped as the image of a gO'd. Sivaji has, in fact, 
been deified by his countrymen. Has not Joan of Are been canonized 
by a great ChriEtian Church ? 

R. A. Leslie Moore, 

Miir«thi I^tuwf und^r tt-c I.€.S, Bo*nl in ih# CniveniRy of C&nilfridg«. 


The Abafi Conquests in Central Asia. By H. A. R. Gibb* 
James G. Forlong Fund, Vql IL pp* viii + 1C2* London t Rxjyal 
Asiatic Society, 1923* 

The modest size of this volume does not give any measure of the 
work involved or the results attained in it; and, since long-wiodedness 
Ls a standing temptation to scholnrs, Mr. Gibb’s successful compression 
adds to the merit of his book. His subject is that ccntuT 3 '' of Central 
Asian liiator}’ winch opens with the arrival of the Arab conquerors 
^ at the N.E, frontier of the former empire of the Sui^anid.s* and w^hich 
closes with the definite incor|>oration of the Oxus and Jaxnrtes basins 
in the Arab Empire in A*r). 741—an event which thus only just 
anticipated that movement in the adjoining countny of Khurasan, 
which overthrew the Umayyads and raisetl up the ‘Abbasids to reign 
in their stead. 

Mr. Gibb*s careful end detailed reconstruction of events is based, 
in the first place, upon a critical study of the scattered, fragineotari'^, 
and often contradictory Arabic ftourcea* In this study he has mastered 
the work of previous Ecbolars, but has not taken their results for granted. 
He has always tested them his ow'n researches adiong the original 
authorities, and has thus succcedwi in throwTog new- light upon a 
group of obscure and confused but historieaUy important trausactionB. 
In addition to this, he has made fidl use of such work as lias v^et been 
done by WeBtern scholars upon the Chinese materiuL During the 
whole of that centuT_v the Chinese and the Arabs were manoeuvring 
against one another in OKler to win the political and commercial 
ascendency' over Central Asia, and either body of tradition ought 
therefore to sufiplenient and illuetratc the other. Mr, Gibb show's skill 
and judgment in the difficult task of bringing these independent 
sources into relation, A good example of this is his autilvsis fp.. 60) 
of the embassies noted in the Chinese records as having been sent to 
the capital of the T’ang by the local powers of the Oxus and Jaxartea 
basin, by the Arabs on their own account, or by the Arabs acting in 
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concert with one or more of their Central Asian prot^gds. He shows 
how the Huctuations in the frecjuency of these embassies correspond 
with what we can learn from the Arabic sources regarding the 
fluctuating fortunes of the Arabs in their long-drawn-out wars of 
conquest in the area concerned. 

The writer o|)en8 with an illuminating picture of Central Asian 
society as it was at the beginning of his period : a highly civilized 
Iranian sub-stratum of {>opulation, which for centuries past had 
known how to assimilate the successive waves of ruder and numerically 
weaker conquerors from the Eurasian stej>pe ; a high degree of political 
decentralization (due to the concentration of |)Opulation in oases 
se]>arated by stretches of 8tep|)e, desert, or mountain) *; a foreign 
commerce with wide ramifleations (due to the potentialities of Central 
Asia as a kind of switch-board between such economically powerful 
importing and exporting regions as the Far East, India, the Middle 
East, and the Eurasian Step|»e); and a mixture of religions (Zoro¬ 
astrianism, Manichaeism, Buddhism, and Nestorianism being already 
established in the land before the adv’ent of Islam). Keligions spread 
with trade, and this commercial and eclectic Central Asian society w’as 
not fanatical. Mr. Gibb argues conxincingly that it was not religious 
hostility towards Islam, but national self-consciousness and commercial 
interest that inspired the Central Asian resistance to the Arabs; and, 
at the close of the book, he shows how that resistance abated in pro- 
{)ortion as the Arabs began to concern themselves for the welfare of 
C’entral Asian trade and to offer tolerable social and |Ktlitical conditions 
to the conquered licoples. 

This picture brings out a striking contrast between the Central 
Asian city-states and the Sasanid Empire at the time of the .Arab 
conquest. The racial kinship between the principal elements in the 
|>opulation of the two regions was outweighed by the social and 
political differences. Persia—a com|»aratively centralized empire 
with a great king, an established church, and a feudal aristocracy— 
collapsed with the destruction of the Sasanian armies and submitted 
to the invader. The Central Asian princi|>alities, though relatively 
weak individually and usually divided against each other, held out for 
a centurv’ and extorted substantial concessioas from the Arabs as 
the price of their ultimate submission. 

* Mr. Gibb aptly compaira the politiral life of tbew atates to that of the city- 
Btatea of Ancient Greece, whose particalarisiii waa alto largely the mult of the local 
geographical enrironment. 
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Mr. Gibb brings out the fact that the re^iisUnce to the Arabs was 
mainly the work of the local sedentatv iM>pulation t Iranian or Iranised) 
in the Central Asian oiisea. The loo&e usage of the name " Turk ” in 
the Arabic sonrtsca liaa obscured the fact that the Arabs had no serious 
encounter with a genuine nomadic Turkiah power from the eteppes 
until the year 720. On the other hand, during the following scventeeii 
%"ears, during which this Tiirgesh tribal confederacy was actively 
kipp^rting the Central Asian Nationalists, the Arabs found themeeivea 
in greater difficulties on their K.E. frontier than at any other time 
during the century under consideration. The Nomads, when they did 
inter\'enc, proved more formidable than the great civilized power of 
the Far Kast, which supported the exiled lloiiee of Sasan unto the 
second and tliird generation and (as the ptditical Heir of the W'catern 
Tou-Kiue) claimed suzerainty over the Oxus and .Faxattes bnain.^ 
from A,i>. 658 until more than halfway through the eighth century 
after Christ. The only serious direct encounter between Arab and 
Chinese military forces waa the celebrated but in itself inconclusive 
battle fought at Talas, beyond the N.E, extremity of Farghana, in 
A.D. 751. From begiuning to end, the Chinese jtroveti I in thw remote 
western hinterland of their sphere of influence) a broken reed ; and 
the letters from their deaijairing Central Asian vassals, which Mr, Gibb 
quotes from the Chinese records, read curiously like the lettcra from 
f^yria which had come to King Akheu Aten at Tell-el-Amarua about 
2.tJOO veam before, when certain Amorite kinKinen of the Arabs were 
pressing ufjon the outlying protectorates of an earlier Oriental empire. 

One of the most interesting points in Mr. Gibb^s work is his valua¬ 
tion of Qutayba bn Muslim. Without unduly depreciating the peat 
soldier with w'hose name the Arab conqueat of Central Asia b tradition- 
ally associated, he brings evidence to show^ that his conquests were 
Hujjerficial and inconclusive. The real test of Arab military power in 
Central Asia occurred between the years 724 and 737, and the w'ritcr 
show s in how large a measure the eventual cnnsolidation w pa due to 
Asad bn * Abdullah and Xasr bn Slajyat. fn a.I> 732 the outlook for 
the Arab Empire in the Central Asian hinterland of Klnirosan was 
hardly more promising than it w as in the Trans-PvTemiaean hinterland 
of S]jain after the Battle of Tours, In the course of the next few years, 
however, the fortunes of the empire (and of Islam) took & very' 
different turn—with momentous historical consequencew-in Central 
Asia and in NAV. Europe respectively. Evidently the hapi>ier issue 
on the N.E. frontier was ])artly due to the statesmanship of Atsad and 
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Xasr^ aad Mr* Gibb ttiak^s it clear that thej wou Cetitral Asia by 
a poliqy of coaciliation as much lia by force of arnis. 

By the date at which the A mb conquest of the Oxiis and Jaxartes 
basins at length brought that region under the same Arab govcrn- 
nient aa the Iranjan plnteaU;^ the two areas had followed indcftendeiit 
lines of political and social development for something like a thousand 
years; and it was therefore aot surprising that, a few years later, they 
should react differently towards tlie luternal crisis which overtook the 
incorporating empire. The new I}' conquered Central Asian Iranians 
Were not with Abu Muslim when he niised his standard in Khuraaan. 
Like the Sikhs m the Indian .Mutiny, they remained loyal to tlieir 
recent conquerors during the years when the Arab Empire was shaken 
by internal convulsions at its core ; and they even remained loval to 
the Uniayyad Dynasty until Abu ^luslinia victory was beyond all 
doubt* Incidentally,, 3lr, Gibb questions how far, oven in Khurasan, 
.\bii Muslim was supported by onything like a mass movement of 
the Iranian population. That queetion stretches beyond the limits 
of the book, but .^Ir. Gibb has at least made it clear that the 
Central ^Vslan Iranians were not a factor in Abu ^lualjm^s succeas— 
escept, jK>Stfibly, in the very indirect sense that a century of arduous 
border warfare with the indejiendeiit states across the Oxus had led 
the Arab authorities in Khurasan to recruit^ arm, and train h>cal 
mibtarv foroes among the Iranian jKjpuIation of the Khurasan 
bonier, which Abu Muslim afterwards enlisted iii kia cause* 

Arnold J. Tov.vheis, 


Analvtic DierjoxAFtY or Chinese and Sino-Japanese. By 

BEKNiiARn KARUJBEfi. pp. 43G. Paris: Paul Geutbiicr, 

IDJ3* 

Dr. Karlgren ban been unfortunate in his reviewera. A w'riter in 
the Jounml of the North China Branch p* 201) announced in 

a review of Im PAonofoyie Chinmsc that he was distrustful of “ all 
this phoneticisni ** There are/’ the critic eontinued, “ verv few 
phonetic languages really * . . Chinese k far from being so,” But 
since phonetics is the science that analyses the sounds of a language, 
and since all languages are comiioscd of sounds, it is hard to see how 
one language can be more “ phonetic than another* At least two 
other reviewem lietrayed by their petulance the dread of having to 
leam something new. In the hostility of such people Dr. Karlgren 
may take comfort, for it h a testimonial to the origiuolity of his work* 
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The long intnxluction to the “ EHctioiiary ” is to eoiiae extent 
a summary of, but alw an appendix to, the Phorxohgk. The dktionarv 
itself gives Mandarin, Cantonese, aiioicnt and Sino-Jajtanese pro* 
tiuneiationa, with etymotogical coiumentaTV. Henceforward those 
who am fitudving foreign Bideligbta on Chinetse liLstory or CTiinese 
information aljout foreign eountriea will be able in a mon^ent to 
diHOOver the approxlinate early T'ang pronunciation of any Chinese 
character that occurs in the transcript ion of names, etc. 

That, merely from til is point of view, the AmlytiGal Bicthnarxj 
waa badly neetled has sometimes been iUuatrated even by articles in 
this : and from how mmiy fantastic oonip>ftriisona would it, 

for example, have saved Dr. (1.1, Ball in Lb Chinese tiiirf Suwenan ! ^ 
It lias put an end to the days when each scholar constructed an 
Ancient C'hinese de ftintame out of the southern dialect which be 
happened to know liest, an attitude of which He Gioot m bb /fwwtieji 
dcr vQTchristlkhen Zeit gave an example as recently aa 192L It will, 
one hopes, also put an end to etymologies such as Fulin ^ ^ : 
TToXtr, to which Herr Albert Hermann still clings,* though be ie, on 
the wfiole, an enlightened and able supporter of Dr. Karlgten^s 
system. 

The dictionary itself is arranged in phonetic groups and is followed 
bv admirable indices which make the finding of any desired character 
a very easy task. The arrangement of the dictionary makes it aerve 
to some extent (in addition to ita lexicographical functions) as a treatise 
upon the phonetic groups. Chinese charaetere usually consist (o) of 
an element which gives the sound, culled the phonetic ; (A) of an 
eleiuent which gives the sense, often called the “ radical ”, but by 
Dr. Karlgren more wisely called the " significative Now^ these 
series of phonetics show some very curious irregularities. Some of 
them are obviously due merely to typographical or clerical confusions. 

1 .\ pninstakin^ hook, whirb, liowvvpr tnUoh OJio iniiy wilh ila ODncluuiour. 

U denerving of ill mpcct. 

* Sven A’ONMfm TUtti^ vol. viii, SUB, One of Oio diffifuUiM of itiis 

idontiflcfttEcm t& that the various etinrtictrO* hjf »hh‘h lio Bocond iiylkble in ImuBcrilrd 
0,11 hid na oriaini,! Elniil m, not n. ConwmiiiB Oio twnKTtpfum umA by Hahm.tjiinp 
( fl*i V* CAp. it, 3S) Herrminn that ^ had an DrigiTial final a, atid Tfffra 
iha loader lo iho indox of tnnworiiitiona ol thf rnd of tho Voliimo. But, in Iho indfX 
Ip. tnh the “alio Uinptchrofhung nath KarJan*n’' appoara with Rn«l W. Thrro haa 
horo obviouaJv h<-en anrao noplisenco. 1 do not know wKftiler Dr. Karlj^cn would 
acrept the iranacriplion of M pSin^U which ocoura in the ntxl line and W aUo 
Inbellod “tiAch Karlgren’'. U certainly Wfcda Boino ronuifient, 

■ Actcmlly. he calla it iHo “*ig:nilic'', which deieii not mato a very p»d Ettlllhh 

word. 
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Wljen, for example O'ieger, Tflpie Lpzifnie, No. 205), we find the 
character turning up in the Heriesi ^ kianff, but pronounced 
we guess at once that in ^ the right-hand ]>oKion is simpls'^ a graphic 
variant for :^/eKi 7 . Other brcgularitiea are due to the fact that sounds 
which w’cre originally very cloisely akin have de^^eloped in different 
directions. But it is worth noticing that in some cases the reverse 
has happened and that the modem discarding of final consonants has 
reduced to regularity series which in earlier times were irregular. 
Certain ven^ interesting aeries of phonetics are examined by 
Dr, Karlgren in liis introduction fpp. The characteristic of 

these series is that whereas one member (somctiracs more) lacks an 
initial consonant, the others possess one. In these cases Dr, Karlgren 
postulates the loss of initial ordinary Aj d, etc., consonants which 
were unknown to T^ang dynasty Chinese. It is, however, very 
rematkahle that (at any rate, in all the most typical series) it is the 
phonetic itself (i.e. the simple, uncomiionnded form) which lacks the 
initial consonant and therefore originaMy had an initial nnaspirated 
sonant (f. g, etc.). I do not think that Dr. Karlgteu’B theory fully 
explains this phenomenon. 

There is a slight tendency througliout the work to exaggerate 
the Unity of the phonetic aeries, and in numerous cases irregular 
members have been omitted; for example, and £5 in the 
Zl series, in the Jf series, $5. etc., in the ^ series ; in 
the 15 scries ; ^ ch*eng in the ^ p'tii series. 

In the case of the IJgf group the ticks etc.) are quoted, hut 
not the ffsic/ix ( j|^, etc.), which makes the treatment of this grou]i 
rather unaatisfactory. The character the commonest member of 
the group, had indeed all* three pronunciations. In the sense 'Meaf 
of a tree it was pronounced iSp ; in the sense “ writing-leaf, tablet ” 
it was pronounced d'tVpj finally, the surname (and place-name) 
was pronounced ii^p ; " the old pronunciation of the familj'-name ^ 
was says Cheng Ch’iao writing in the Cfuh (c, a,d. IISO), 

“ but in later tinies it came to be pronounced like ^ ^ a tree-leaf 
The pronunciation iiap is reflected in the use of this character to 
transcribe Sanskrit -sgap-, as in KaAijajm ; also in the fact that the 
Japanese still transcribe the surname se/a (for earlier ^epu), 

Dr. Karlgren hypothecates an original diSp^ but this does not 
explain the tidp variants. Are we to regard og a lialfway-honse 
betweeo d^dp and jfdp, with possibly a i^idp aa atepping-stone between 
thedandi forma 1 The variant promincint ions of indi vid ual c hanicters 
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are oft«n omitted in this dictionar)% which ia a pity, for they constitute 
a problem which cannot be properly irtudied apart from the ^juestion 
of the phonetic gTouija;,. and their presence would not have materially 
increased the sire of the book. To give an example of what I mean- 
under (Xo. 52) we find but not the interesting vatknt ptil 

vrhich is indicated by K^ang Hsi. 

The above remarka are. aa Dr. Karlgren will easily recognize, 
the casual observations of an amateur* They do not constitute 
serious criticLam of a work which has rendered an immense service, not 
only to sinolog}', but also to Orientalism in general. 

Arthitr Waley* ' 


As INTRODUCTION TO THE StUDY OF CHINESE PaINTINO* By ARTHUR 
Walzy. pp* All, 262 + 49 pL Berm, Ltd., 19^23. 

The casual reader can form but an inatlcrjuate idea of the long 
training and the sheer hard w-ork that must have gone to the making 
of this book. He will enjoy its copious extraeta from Chinese litera¬ 
ture without uus^iccting that a few minutes^ easy reading may have 
cost the author as many weeks or even months of the nio«t exacting 
toil. Mr* Waley has resisted f hc temptation to pad his work, he indulges 
in few rhapsodies, but tells us a great deal of what Chinese critics have 
said and thought—a much more important confributioii to the history' 
of Chinese art* He is rather long* it is true, in getting to grijis with his 
subject* the first four chapters being devoted to a siin'ey of early 
Chinese poetry and philosophy. Incidentally we get &oa\e charmingly 
tendered specimens of the Odts, exhibiting just that magic touch 
which transiuntes the leaden literalness of prose into the gold of true 
poetry'. Take this stauza from Issgge :— 

My mind is not a stone ; — 

It cannot be rolltnl about. 

My mind is not a mat;— 

It cannot be rolled up- 

My deportment has bthcn dignified and good, 

M'lth nothing wrong which can be poiiite<l out. 

And compare it vrith Mr* Waley'a : — 

Mv heart is not a atone 
To be roUwl aside; 

My heart is not a mat 
To he folded away* 

What have 1 done 1 If I a jot have erred, 

Show nie my fault 1 
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These and other snatches of poetry which appear throughout the hook 
ore not reahy out of fdiw c ; for they ahed a light on the Thoughts and 
feelingH of the Cliineac without which tfie atudy of their art is apt to 
become a prohtlcaa groping in the dark. 

A long and interesting chapter h allotted to Ku K'ai<hih, who 
is well known as the rej^uted paiuter of The AdmonitiotiH of the 
Tn.stnictrcaa to the Court I.»adiea ” in the British ^luaeuin. As to the 
geniiinemeaa of this aeroll Mn Waley comes to no positive conclusion. 
In his opinion it must be the one which the Emperor Ch'icn. Ij^nng 
IKisseased and which tlie great connoisseur Tiiiig Ch'i’ch^ang admired ; 
hut that takes us hack no further than the Ming dynnaty, and is quite 
conaLstent with its being a T^ang copy. Even if it be not from tiie 
actual hand of Ku K^ai-chih, it preserves one of his dcsignsH and ia 
probably the earliest of all extant Chinese paintings on silk. There 
ia leaa duuht about the Thirteen Eini>erors of A"en Li-pen feeventh 
centur)f), part of which is here reproduced. Of VVu Tao-t^fl, alais! 
nothing now remains, but we are glad to see a photograph of the 
magnllicent *' Snake and Tortoise now in the British Museum. 
This is only a rubbing from an incised stone. The design mav be 
W u Tao^tKQ fl* but as the [loae of the two creatures w'as probably 
Htandardized long before his tune, it tells us little about the inaHter’e 
indixddual style. Several O'f the Tun-'huang paintings have been 
selected for repmciuction, notably the beautiful Avalokite^vara on 
pi. ixii. \\ e learn, however, that they belong to a coiti|>arativelv 
late and decadent pericul, the earliest dated pieture being of A.n. 

If this was T ang art in its decay, what must not have been its glorv’ 
m the “ grand si^le preceding! On the whole, aft^r hearing so 
much aljoiit the great painters of the past, we are naturally dia- 
apjjointed to find that so little of their work is extant or available 
for illustration. Pining for Wu Tao-txfl and Wang W'ei, one almost 
resents being fobbed off aith email fry like ilao I. Liang K'ai, and 
Lin Liang, abont whom little or nothing is said lEi the text. Still, 
there ie much to he grateful for. The “ PerHimmoEis ” of Mu Chi, for 
instance, is a masterpiece of superb simplicity, though it needs the 
eye of an artist to see in it passion congealed into a stuwudoua 
calm 

In no carping spirit, but witli a view to the second edition which 
we all hope may he forthcoming, 1 will now set down a list of 
comgenda fsome of them debatable, fwrhaps) that I have noted 
during my perusal of the book. 
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p. ix and pi. vi\. For “ Piao-laii ” read “ Piao-luan 
p. 27. For “ Tung Ohung'cbo ” rend " Tung CTiung-shu if 
f,f is meant. 

p. 29, note 3. The Lun hhig was not com^toecd in tte second 
centnr^'', but bet ween A,n. 76 and 84. 
p. 38 €t pass. For " Eumorphopoulos read “ Eiiinorfopouloa 
p. 4"u For Chi K'ang ** read '* Hai K*nng 

p, 45, note 4, and p. 49. For " Idlers refwi " Rages ”. The Seven 

Sages of tlie Bamboo Grove fj tl T? century) have 

been confused wHtb the SL't Idlers of the Bamboo Brook ft ^ 
ilS (eighth century). 

p. 61, note 1. It waa not Cbiao-fu who gave his girdle-gem to the 
two river-sprites, but vj'oe ner^. See liu Hsiang^s Lmh hskn 
rh uan. 

p. 114. It is statetl that “ Mi Fei should be read “ Jii Fu 

On what authority \ K'ang Hsi gives Iwth pronunciations, 
p. 125. For “ Wei-cliih read “ Wei-cliUh ”. 

p. 132. The stallzu from a Stein MS. on the transience of hnnian 

life is too loosely tranalatcfl: —■ 

“ His daye^ like the swift top that seems asleep, 

Their secret motions keep." 

Apposite though the aimile may be, it is not in the Chinese : 
A a H r«1 11^ tt ft "Unnoted, the days and 

moons of iiian^s life press on, revolving busily ". And the following 
is even further from the idea of the original 

“ Who [i.e. man] while with Magic Wheel he holds 
_ the world in sway 
Doth still decay." 

n n m ^ n n ^ 

T. 4 3G 

The meaning is that even Chakfovarttl-raja himself (the king 
who turns the wheel of ceaselm transmigration) is not exempt 
from the process of decay. 

p. 139. Ku K^ai-chih’a Lundacape ia describetl as ^ hieratic This 
does not seem a good word to use in the domain of Chineee art, 
how'ever apjdicable it may bo to that of the Egyptians- 
p* I4l. “At the Inn aide green green—the new' wtUows’ tint" is 
a sentence that requires some sort of verb. A mere like 

this is an easy, but hardly a scholarly^ way of translating 

$ ^ w n- 
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“ Wcstom Pass.” pjj Bfl Yang Kuan is, literally, the Southern 
Paw {as opiKJsed to the JaHo Gate Paw which stood north of it), 

^^£ I a f2 It docs not mean, ** With a concourse of 
attendants Prince (’hi picnics at ilaster Yang's cottage/* but 
eiinply, Attending Prince Ch'i on a vicat to .Vlaster Yang.” 

JiJ arc not ” bells of jade ”, but smai] white shells used 
for ornamenting horaes* bridles. 

p, 142. ” The guests are seated, the mcense-bcasta are full,” is 
a bad mLatranslation of ^ ^ ^ Apparently Sir, S\ aley 
was thinking of jade Lncenae-burncrs carved, in animal 
But this |K>em of Wang SSei s is describing a joyous reveh not a 
sacrificial ceremony, and the line is intended to bring a Kcene of 
luxurious comfort before our eyes, contraHted with the chilly 
bleakness of the mountains outside i — 

” The jjurty IB aaactnbled, with perfume and sables in profusion,” 

ftl ^ is a cascade, not “the fountaiirs spray”. I do not 
like ” Frozen Pearl Lake ” as a rendering of ^ where pi 
enipliasizcs the colour as that of blue-green jade. Thw lake, by the 
way, wa.-! not at Ch^ang-an, but in the Inijtcrial Park at Lo-vaag, 

“ With fallen leaves of the natamn laci the Palace paths arc blocked," 

A'«ci is a nikreading for hmi (the aopbora-tree), ,4nd 
” blocked ” is too strong a term i Wnng M'ei sijji]}ly saja that the 
leaves " fall inside the empty Palace ”, 

p. 150. To remark that Han Huang’s ” duties as Special Com¬ 
missioner of the Flt><i'^t were perhaps not more arduous than Pepv's’a 
duties at the Admiralty ” is to cast a wholly unmerited aneer at 
one who has Ijeon justly termed the Father of the British ^v.vy. 

" For Pepys's industry and cai>iicity,” says R, fj, Stevenson (who 
was by no means too well dkpusod towards the diarist), ” no praise 
can be too high." 

p, 159 r/ of. The use of the wTird ” plastic ” in reference to painting 
smacks of journalese. 

]>. l€8, ft is not fair to say that ” Kuan T^ung set himself to imitate 
with j>a>tsionate assiduity the works of Ching Hao B# fS 
merely means that he studied under him. 

Mr, Waley is too inclined to put dow'n a w ord because it sounds 
wp)|, without much attention to the meaning. Thus, he translates 
jy* ” all such strange cloven or ta|>ertbg fomis ”, 
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Not one of these three ofijectiveA i» to be found m the tniiueiet 
wbkh nicnns “ these towering Rhapea reared on high 

aurclv means verdure not " blue iiiiats j and 
arc not “ bridgra or Htilea The latter character denotes 
a plank bridge thrown acjxxsft a si ream . 
p. 169. Painters are divided into four ckaHes, S|. X|jt which 

are here translated na the Divine^ the Myaterious^ the MarvcUons, 
and the Skilful. I would indicate the gradution mther by " Divine, 
marvclIoiLs, clever, and dcxtereus ”, The whole iiassage is a 
difficult one, and T do oot think that ilr. Waley has gmft[>ed the 
meaning of the ^wragraph relating to the class, 
p. 17X Mr. Waley says of C’oofucLue that " Euiopcaiw , . - are 
astonished to find in his sayings no inquiry' into the nature of 
knowledge, or tmth, or of good, but only dogmatic aasertions 
about the right sort of bonnet to wear or the moat genteel way 
to lie in bed ". Such shallow flippancy, though it may amuse 
t he million . cannot hut make the j udicioiis grieve. T f t he utterance 
is to be taken seriously, it only seems to show that Mr. Waley^s 
reading of the Analects has been confined to the tenth book, which, 
ofl he knoft'tf well enough, was penned not by the Sage himself, 
but by some of his over-iealous disciples. llA^t me refer him to 
Kung's famous retort to dome one who was di.<pftTi»ging his 
Master: " It ia no good, Confucius w proof against detraction. 

. . . .\ man may chocse to cut himself off from the light of the 
sun and moon, but whnt hartn will that do to them ? It only shows 
that he has no sense of pTO[>ortiou.” 

At other times, it must be admitted that Mr, Waley’* (urn for 
humorauE epigram aervcM him well. For instance : “ The Mongol* 
were merely policemen. They did not influence the development of 
Chinese civilwation any more tlian the officials at the gate of the 
British Museum influence the atudies of the gentlemen who work 
inside.” 

Or, in discussing the much-quoted statement that Wang Weia 
pictures were poems ; his poems, picture* : “ This is, of course, 
quoted in approbation of his work, for to many people the arts are 
unpalatable except when jumbled up together: hence the populaiity 
of opera.” Tie then proceeds to show that the dictum is baaed on 
a mifiundcretanding of a passage in one of Su Tung-p'o's critiques. 

Again, d propoa of a family called Ch^in, all the members of w'btch 
(at the beginning of the Mauchu dynasty J were expert in picture’ 
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forging: " European collectlojis of Chinese painting muKt be very 
riot in examples of the Ch. Lu fomily s art—one whieli is indeed, deserving 
of every encouragement, since it not oidy ]>rovide« its exponents with 
an easy nfilnen.ee, but also gives much hurnilesa pleasure to its patrons.” 
With this delightful piece of cynicism we may fitly take onr leave of 
a most entertainiog and instructive work. Lionel Giles. 


China. By Emile IIovklaque- translated by >!rs. Laleence 

Bin vox. 

Mrs. Binyon has achieved a happy os well as accurate translation 
of M* Emile Hovelaque^s Lii Chim. 

Although there are i^aasages in which the English style has been 
made subordinate to a literal translation, bo that one is conscious 
that one is reading " from the French ”, yet tlicae are more than 
counterbalanced by other passeges in which, while losing nothing of 
the author’fl meaning, the tramilatbn baa a ^dvidiicsis which catches 
exactly the apirit of the original:— 

Each man must find in himself hia own truth, hia own beau tv, 
his own virtue ; the salvation of the soul, like genius, can neither be 
bought nor taught. Ever>i:hiiig is unique, though the essence of all 
tilings is one ... In very truth the essence of everything is ineffable 
and incommunicable; life cannot be defined, genius cannot be 
bestowed : ' Those who know do not speak ; those who speak do 
not kooa'/ ” 

For inaccuracies in the original the translator is not, of course, 
accountable, but one wonders where in all China ” the lowest coolie 
cannot only read and wTitc, but can paint and write poems, can enjoy 
a delicate work of art, show a cultivated appreciatioo for fine speech 
and pohshed manners, and is profoundly and completely aatmated 
with the essence of his civilization which is the patrimony, not of a 
chosen few', bat of all ”. E. D, Edwabds. 


The Cambridge Medies^alHistorv, Yol IV, Edited byJ. R. Tanner, 
Litt.D,, C, W. Previte-Obton, M.A,, Z. X. Brooke, M.a! 
50s* net. 

The University of Cambridge has assuredly merited well of letters 
in undertaking the great task of producing collaborative histories 
that will when terminated comprise summaries of the fullest knowledge 
available of the histoiy of almost the whole world* The system has 
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pecessarilv tlie defects of quaLtka. Collabonitiv'e histories cannot 
the luiity rjf outlook: and conception that may be impressed on 
a work by a luiistcr-nnnd j and different scholatH wllli take different and 
eonflicting views of the same episode. But these disadvantages are far 
outweighwt by the bcncfitH of bringing together the views and esi>ecially 
the knowledge of specialists. Tiie Catfibridi^ Medieval nUtQrif is 
amply fuUilliRg the promise of its jiredccessors in these res|)ects; and its 
editors deserve all the congratulations they viilJ receive for their 
achievement of an exceedingly diMciilt and delicate task. 

The present voktiue is of mote than usual interest to students of 
the Eost^ for it continues that story of the interplay of East and West 
which formed so interesting and valuable a part of voh ii of the eaine 
series. The chapters of the earlier volume dealing with Eastern affairs 
were imjcu Marly welcome, bccaiiRO they summarized and rendered 
accessible to English readora the fruits of the Inst half-century of 
Euro[>ean research into Muslim origins—a jjcriod singularly active in 
research and fruitful in results, but almost wholly unref^reseuted in 
English writings. Vol. iv does a similar service for n later period. 
It iJTOvides the student vdth w-eU-iuforiucd narratives of the struggle 
which the Kastem. Empire had to W'agc fimt against the Saracens and 
then against the Turks; Sir Thomas Arnold adds a most valuable 
chapter on the civilization of the *Abhfisids^ full of matter which one 
might seek in vain in other English writings ; and there are separate 
accounts of the Seljuks and the Mongols. All these chapters are 
provided with the usual excellent bibliographies, though we must 
note the improper oniLsaion of Professor Bart holdname from the last, 
w'here he figures merely as an unnamed eontribiitor to the Ettr^chpaedia 
of fshwij 80 that hifl voluminous and authoritative work elsewhere b 
w'holly ignored. This is scarcely prO|>er treatment of a scholar of the 
W'idest Euru]>ean reputation on his ijarticular subject. We are gratified 
to note that Oriental names are at last 8i)clt ivith a technical accuracy 
hitherto unknown in works of general history. 

The*c sj>eciheaUy Eastern chapters will attract the attention of ull 
who arc mtereated in Oriental studies, hut other chapters too have 
great bearing, though perha]M3 indirectly, on the history of the East, 
and esj>eciaily on the relation.’i between the Eastern ami the Western 
w'orlds. The Eastern Eiu|:urc itself, the central theme of this volume, 
merits more study than it usually receives from Oricntalista, W'ho 
{lerhaps should oftener remeiiiber what a remarkable {»ositiou w'as held 
by Rum between the two rival worlds, alike niorally and geographically. 
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Byzantium in the middle agea* like Ruaaia of our own day, was a 
political and moral hybrid. It waa has«d on the strong traditiona 
of the Koman Law, but Roman law working in the atmosphere of an 
Oriental despotiam. The empire derived at once from Rome and far¬ 
away Eastern capitals^ combining with these dbfiaTate clementa 
touches of the alert Greek mentality. It waji, as Profeaeor Bury 
lightly claims, the only civiiiiLHl state in early mediaeval Eurttpe ; 
but for the Byzantine love of reading, the treoHurcs of Greek literatiiie 
could never have been carried to Italy on the fall of Conirtantinople; 
and while the lay aristocracy in ev^erv' other Eutd|>ean capital was 
illiterate^ in Byzantium It was com|HJsed of educated men. But 
while this is so^ jierhnpa Profe^aor Bury and those w'ho follow him 
are inclined to cast away isomewhat too much of the formerly received 
opinion regarding the Byzantinea. W'e read, for instance, of their 
intellectuality in the conduct of war as comfjared with “ the rude 
dullness ” of Western tactics. We would not dispute the difference ; 
but no inference can thence be draw'D favourable to the Byzantinee. 
The pr«>f of the mititaiy' pudding is in the eatings For all their 
tactical ingenuity the Byzantines failed to defend 8>Tia, they failed 
to defend their Eurojiean provinces, they lost Constantinople first 
to the rude dullness of a CYusading attack, and then to the equally 
rude dullne-ss of a Turkish eiege. In short,, the old judgment of their 
degenerate clevemesa must stand. But, in spite of that,, modem re¬ 
searches into the pivigress of their fall was well w'orthy of the elaborate 
abstract now provided. 

\'^enice^ too, offers a subject of great interest to the students of 
the East, In the short compass of 30 pages Dr» H., F. Broun has given 
an admirable ri[>suri3^ of A subject W'hich he has made peculiarly his 
own; and the part which the famous city took in the Fourth (.'nisadc 
is related in the following chapter by Dr. Diehl. Like Byzantium. 
Venice wob largely Orientalized; like Great Britain her jjower was that 
of commerce and the sea ■ and until the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope she and Genoa divided between them the Eastern trade and held 
distant Eastern factories in the Black Sea. For these, if for no other 
reasons, her story merits study here. Indeed, w'e think that the story 
of these Venetian and Genoese stations on the Black Sea might with 
advantage have received a fuller treatment in thiu volume. For 
instance, Kaflais barely mentioned twnce, and its interest in connexion 
with the Eastern trade seems to have been entirely overlooked. 

H. H. Dodw'ell. 
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The East India Trade in the Seventteenth Century. By Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan. MiUcrd* I2if. Crf. net. 

Tbia intewsting work was produced, we believe^ rk a theaia lor the 
Litt.iX Rt Dublin^ and it gives evidence of a nio«t praiseworthy 
acquaintance with the votuminous pamphlet-literature arising out 
of the controversies to which the early Eastern trade gave occasion. 
The century w’as one in whicli even theologians {ieviated into humour ; 
but even in that age of vngorQUs English the economic pamphleteer 
reinnined dull and yiedeRtriiiiit however much he deserves study. Dr. 
Klijiii has therefore |>crfonned a useful task in reviewing the nmnerous 
poniphlet* on trade jKilicy which he found at the British Mnsenni, 
the India Ofhee, and the Bcxlleian ; and his numerous quotations 
will |»i»ve very u^^eful to the student who wishes to form an idea of tlie 
general attitude of Englishmen towards the Indian trade without 
the labour of examining numerouB wearisome vol 1111105 . 

Besides these auurcea, Dr. Khan has also examined a number of 
unpublished dociiiiienta,. jiarticiilarly for the second half of the 
seventeenth centurVt where the existing calendars give little aid. 

The moat interesiing part of bis story is unclonbtcflly that which 
deals wdth the great i^tniggle between Sir JosLah Chiide and bis oppo¬ 
nents ; and of the old Comfiaiiy's jjolicy and of its great defender he 
gives a full and judicinuB account. He very riglitly defends the ihew 
that an open trade would have Isicti unprofitable and short-lived ; 
and ascribes with great probability to Chiide aa the princijial motive 
of his policy of fortifications the jealousy and sus|>icion with which 
bereganied the Dutch. Many of the quotations from this |>eriod have 
a ciirioiiply modern; ring. A Parlianientan" enemy in 1677 complains 
that the India trade encourages " the henthen^s who work for a penny 
a day^\ Later Controversialists declare the Company’s forts useless. 
propo.He a League of Commerce with the Indian princes, and declare 
that Englishmen traded as securely in India a.ii foreigners in Ijondcm. 
The Conqiany should rely on amhassadurs instead of musquoteers. 

The princi|>al omission from the volume seems to be the neglect 
of the Dutch records. Dr, Khan observea that he found the most 
auth Irritative information regarding the Dutch in the English Company’s 
records; but he wdll agree that this was relying upon strongly |irejudked 
w'itnosscs ; and wc should have thought that w'here so much labour 
had evidently been spent on a volume, a little mom to complete the 
research would have been well worth wliile. Although Dr. Khan’s 
subject is the English trade, yet he is concerned with its effects upon 
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foreign j)oUcy ; and so the matter is not unimportant. For instance, 
the account of Downing's negotiations at the Hague of 1661, etc., 
merely deals with the English j>oint of Wew, and so is necessarily far 
from conclusive. Indeed, English scholars have neglected Dutch 
sources far too much; and in this respect Dr. Khan has erred in 
regrettably good company. 

H. H. Dodwell. 


Vita Prophetarum auctore Muiiammed bex ‘Addallah al- 
Kisa'I. Edited by Dr. Isaac Eisenberg. Brill, lA?iden, 1922-3. 

The lives of the Prophets assumed a s|)ecial importance in Muslim 
historical literature, because of the frequent references to them in the 
Qur'an, and from the first century of the Hijrah such biographies 
begun to apf^ear as a separate branch of Arabic literature. The oldest 
work of the kind that has suiA'ived is that by Wahb b. Munabbih, 
who died at an advanced age early in the second century of the Hijrah ; 
manuscripts of it are rare, though later writers, such as Tabari and 
I bn al-.\thlr, made abundant use of it. So far, the earliest contribution 
to thin class of literature that has been published is found in the first 
part of Tabari’s monumental History of Prophets and Kings. Tha'libi’s 
Qisas al'Aid)igd, written about a century later, has been printed in the 
East more than once; but Kisa’i, his contemporary’ (at the banning 
of the fifth century h.), has had to wait until now to find an editor, 
though much of the subject-matter of his book was made known to 
Euro[)eau wTiters by Weil in his Biblische Legenden der Muselmdnner 
so long ago us 1815. The Arabic te.xt has been admirably printed in 
the clear ty|)e which makes the publications of Messrs. Brill, of Leiden, 
so attractive to students of Arabic, and the work of the editor has 
been carefully execute*!. This edition will be found very* suitable as 
a reading-book for young scholars, the language is easy, and the matter 
interesting and often entertaining. 

T. W. Arnold. 


Haxdbuch der Islam-Literatur. Von Professor D. Gustav* 
PfaxxmI'ller. Berlin und Leipzig, 1923. 

Since the publication of OrUntalische Bibliographie has been 
discontinued. Orientalists have felt the lack of this valuable adjunct 
to their studies, and to none has it been a greater loss than to the 
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students of Islam, for recent yeara have witnesswi an enortutius output 
of literatuTB, m most of the lan^fungOK of Europe, on the religion of 
Islam and the ]>olitical life and institutions of Muhammadan countries. 
These are subjects that are of interest not only to professed Orientalists, 
bat also to a much larger circle of readers — pubUcists> students of 
religion, and many othera. To such students Prefepsor PfanninilUer'a 
bibiiographieal handbcxik will prove very welcome, and it may well 
be expected to give a fresh iiiipulse to Islamic studies. One special 
feature of his work is that it is not primarily adiireased to Orientalists, 
but is intended for the use of all iiersona interested in the religion of 
Islam and Muhammadan civilization generally, and thus su]iplieB a 
need tlmt no existing book attempts to meet. The author has divided 
his material under the following iteven headings—the hibliography of 
Islam in general, Muslim countrieii, the political histor}- and culture 
of Islam, religion (in twelve ebapters), philosoj>hy, art, and literature. 
The section on religion takes up oouaiderably more than half the book, 
and the account of the biographers of the Prophet and the van'ing 
estimates of Muhammad's life and character from St. John of 
Damascus, through the Middle Ages, dow^n to modern times are of 
esjiecial interest. The work consists of no mere list of book.s, but giv'CA 
an account of the growth of each tjeiiMirate branch of L'^lamic studies, 
accompanied by a critical and iliscriminating valuation of the 
available sources of information. Such a useful guide to a widely 
scattered bterature is sure of a welcome from all students of the 
MuLamniadan w^orld. 

T. W, Arnold. 


La Music a de la.'J C.vstioas i estudio sobre au origen y naturalcza 
]X)r dumix Eirera. Madrid, ID22. 

Professor Eibeni’s name is well knoTATi to all students of Arabic, 
and especially to those interested in the history of the civilization of 
the Arabs in Spain. IIih latest investigations have been devoted to 
Arabic mufilc, and he has published in a stately volume a photographic 
reproduction of I2:9i) songs (together with transcriptions in modern 
notation), forming a eollectjon of songs made hy Alfonso the Wise, 
king of Castile, in the thirteenth ceutur^^ and contained in two 
JISS., one in the National Librarv', Madrid, and the other in the Escurial, 
both of them written during the iifc'time of this king. As is well 
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known. King Alfonso was an enthusiastic admirer of Muhammadan 
culture ; his court was full of Muslim men of letters, whom he employed 
to translate from Arabic works of science, history, and religion. 
A similar i^atrunage he extended to Muhammadan musicians, and it 
is Professor Ribera's contention that in these songs are pre«er\’ed 
the .\tab music that was introduced into Spain by the Uraavyads 
and cultivated there by succeeding generations l)oth of Muslims and 
Christians. The inter]>retation of this notation has hitherto baflle<l 
the skill of exfterts in musical science, but Professor Ribera has found 
the clue in the musical system of the Aral)s, and has recognized in 
the metre of these songs such familiar Arabic metrical fonns as hazaj, 
ramaJ, and tatrll. The detailed elaboration of these identifications is 
of i»riinaiy' interest to the student of music ; but if Professor Ribera’s 
contention Ls true, that from this music isderivecl the music of me<liaeval 
Provence, we have an im|)ortant contribution to the solution of the 
long'debated question of the origin of Provencal poetry and its relation 
to the Arabic j)oetiy of S{>ain. It is not, however, only to students 
of music that Professor Ribera’s work ap{>eals ; Ids introduction 
contains the fullest account that has yet apfieared in any Eiirojjean 
language of the cultivation of music in the courts of liaghdad aiul 
Cordova, and may thus l>e commende<l to students as a valuable 
chapter in the historj' of Muhammadan culture. 

. T. W. Arxold. 


Classical Sanskrit Literature. Ry A. Berriedalk Keith, 
D.C.L., D.Litt. (The Heritage of India Series.) 8vo, pp. 153. 
Calcutta and Ix>ndon, 1923. 

Professor Keith’s wide and accurate learning and his vigorous 
and indcp^uident judgment are well manifested in this little book. 
The title is, indeed, somewhat ambiguous, for the subjects treated in 
the volume are lindted to poetrj’, the prose romance and campu, 
folk-tale, didactic fable, and lyric and gnomic verse, with an intro¬ 
ductory clwpter on the nature and use of the classical Sanskrit language 
and a final account of the theories of |K)etrv, so that it excludes 
from its pur\iew not only the gigantic literatures of philosophv, 
theologj', art, science, and law, but even the drama, to which a separate 
volume in the series has been assigned. It would, i)erhap8, have been 
well to make plain this limitation by an expansion of the title. But 
the book, though thus restricted in scope, is verj' welcome. It contains 
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in little an enormous amount of carefully collected and digested 
information — 

Motaai a^ropahe^ ‘troKn, vvt> 3* a/xn vaoai 

ftn't pta<i p<i$'Bpa<!, (vri piat uy(\a ^— 
and it will be exceedingly useful to all students. 

The author’s knowledge and judgment are as a rule so sound that 
one rarely feels disposed to question his conclusions. There are, 
however, a few |>oints of minor im|)ortancc on which we venture 
with all due humility to raise our voice in modest dissent. On 
p. 17, n., in denying (rightly, in our o])inion) the identity of the 
grammarian Paijini and the i>oet of that name, he remarks that “ the 
forms ffrf^ya and ajKisyatl of the |>oet Paoini disprove his identity with 
the grammarian ” ; but on p. 71 (cf. p. 126) he refusea to admit the 
cogency of a somewhat similar argument to disprove Daijdln’s author¬ 
ship of the Da^-kumara-carita, because, he says, “ it is much easier 
to preach than to practice [jhc!].” He is characteristically j>ositivc 
as to the authorship of the now famous plays dlscoveretl by Pandit 
Oai>a[Miti f^astri: ** Hhasa certainly,” he says (p. 31). Chacitn a son 
ijout ; but |)erhaps the evidence recently published in this BulUtin 
may shake his certainty, which is not shared by many Sanskritists 
in the West. With equal |)ositiveness he writes, on the subject of 
Kalid^a’s date, that the allusion to the horse sacrifice in the 
Malavil'SffHhnfira is almost inevitably to be explained as a reminiscence 
of the |)erformance of that rite by Samudragupta ” (p. 31). Why 
“ almost inevitably ” t Samudragupta was not the only Gupta who 
|)erformed a horse-sacrifice; Kumaragupta 1 did the same. While 
mentioning with just reserve the ascription of the Setu-bandha to 
Pravarasena of Kashmir (p. 61), he ignores the jKwsibility that the 
author (or patron) may have been the Vakataka Pravarasena 11. On 
pp. 66, 67, and 147 we find the mis-8{)elling Hekefnios for Ilekataios. 
The discussion of the origin of the CampQ on p. 88 is hardly adequate, 
and slightly misleading ; but lack of space forbids us to consider 
the {)oint here. On p. 89 Professor Keith ascribes to the author of 
the Panca-tantra or Tantrakhynyika ** the creation of a new literaiy 
genre ”. This is surely too Ixjld : all that we can safely say is that 
this work is the earliest known s|>ecimen of its genre. There may 
have been, and probably were, others of the same kind before it — 
vixere fortes ante .47nmc»iMomi-but it so utterly eclijised them that 
they fell into desuetude and disapj)eared. The author is on the 
whole right in his insistence u|)on the dominance of fatalism in Sanskrit 
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poetry (p, 128) ; but be neglects to make the necessary Hmitation-s* 
Again and again in literatufe, from epic times downwarde, there rings 
out from time to time another note, that aaserta the freedom of the 
moral will and callfl for purit^ahlm. 

An occasional tendency to Iaj)se into obscurity and tottuou^ness 
of style suggests that the book was wTittcn in some haste. Thus we 
read that the lUmBOtiihara “ Jiaa fwiid the penalty of juvenility by 
condemnation by modem, though not ancient, o[dnion as the product 
of some other hand ” fp. 32); that dandiapida in the Kadambaii 
" goes back to UjJavTiil without^ through excess of reticence on either 
Hide, assuring himself directly of their mutual passion " fp. 80). On 
p. 90, 1. 4, "the latter" is wrong. On p. 92, II. 9-11, the words 
" before the growing disuse among other eauses of PaiiacJ induced 
the translations into Sanskrit " are ambiguous and of dubious correct* 
ncaa; and bo are IL 1-2 of p+ 138. There are also a few' inisprinta, 
which the reader cau correct for hinu^lf; not being yaivte^dpi^vKH;^ 
we w'ill not dw'ell upon them, 

D, Bahxett. 


V^savakAtta. Being a translation of an anonyniotis Sanskrit drama 
Svapanavasavadatta [afcl] attributed to Bhnsa. By V. S, 
SuKTWAXKAR. 8 vo, pp. iv + 94. Oxford : Univeraity Preta; 
Bombay, 192X 

So much has been published in the Bulletin on the subject of 
“ Bhasa" that we refrain from dLsm'issing that theme here. No 
exception can possibly be taken to Dr. Rukthaukar^a title-page and 
to his statement concerning the Trivandrum Series plays that " several 
ivell-lcnown eritics, men whose Msenrtrhefl in Sainskrit literature entitle 
them to Bffoak with authority, agree in attributing them to , , . 
Bhasa ", while he liim.'ielf assures us that he lias “ only tcntativelv 
accepted the theory of his authorship ", It is therefore with sincere 
pleasure that \v^^ greet the appearance of a W'ork by a competent 
scholar who has the candour and courage to admit this much ; it is 
a welcome sign that the tide has turned. 

As to the merits ctf the pky itself*" East Is East and West is West* 
and never the twain sliall meet " in a verdict. Dr, Bukthankar calls it 
" the glorious heritage of the w'holc civiliae*! world ", Undoubtedly 
the figures of Vasavadatta, the lo^nng wife restored after traffic 
Reparation, and Ynugandharayaitia, the loyal and resourceful minister 
are well drawn with simple and firm lines. But aa to the handluig 
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of the plot find the other charactera there must be a difference of 
opinion. The outline of the story was fixed by ancient legend, and 
left no option to the dramatist; but it was not necessary for him to 
make Padmavatl accept so complacently a second place— indeed, no 
place at all—in her lord's afections, and voluntarily restore her rival 
to the rank of chief queen with unruffled cheerfulness* Even in 
India the pati-d€vatd, the perfect woman whose husband is her god, 
does not do these things without a wriggle. As to Udayana. he is a 
hero in whom the West can see nothing heroic—a flabby sensualist who 
has been unfaithful to Vosavadatta in the old days, and after her 
supposed death allows himself for political reasons to be affianced to 
another lady for whom he cares little or nothing, while he sheds at 
intervals maudlin tears over his first love. Granted that the le.gtnd 
presented him as a rather poor creature in a^Taires de ctrur, was it 
neeessan' to show him up on the hoards as such an utter worm ? 

Dr* Sukthanknr has, on the wliole, discharged his task very well* 
He has added to the translation only a preface of four pages and 
tw'o pages of brief notes, with an abridgment of the storj' in the version 
of the Katha-sarit-sagam. The translation is generally correct^ but 
in a few places it is rather loose* For example, on p* 5,1. -i, the words 
“ which are the riches of the hermits ” are wrong; they mean ** of 
the hermits and should follow^ “ the forest ” in L 3. On p. G, for 
** I feel reassured read “ he reassured \ and Padmavatfs 

words “ Invite here . * * ivant anything ? ” (p. 7} are not in the text of 
the edition of 1912. On p* 10, L 7 from the bottom, the words 
Yes* I know* are also not in the text S and on h 4 from the bottom 
“ feeling sure of their ground " is not quite correct, for demgatapralyat/a 
rather means “ feeling confidence inspired by [the influence of] the 
place ”, On p. 54 we read with some surprise of a ** lotus creeper 
which is a compound somewhat resembling the “ hare's hom dear 
to the scholftBtics, since a lotus cannot be a creeping plant under any 
circumstances: padinhn means a bed of lotuses, and should be so 
translated. On p. 04 ** faithful to thee ” is hardly adequate as a 
rendering of bfiavad-gui^tt-Faldh. On p* 70 bhaffydid caJair tnahad 
avdpta^iiJiopayMtah is rendered fickle* fortune has brought about 
the obliteration of the merit 1 hud acquired ** i but it rather means 
having through fickle fortune suffered on injury to morals " 
being joined as adverb to bA7;<iA). On p. 72 again pruMotuA k not 
prowess ”* And do ladies in English literature and life use the 
interjection “ humph ”1 L* D. Baknett* 
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Ayax. Etiited by BIresvar Sex. Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
12, Saniavaya Mantuons, Calcutta. Price of each number, 
12 annas. 

This is a new Bengali magazine devoted mainly to art. Tlie 
first three places in the letterj>ress of the Baisakh number are given 
to members of the Tagore family. Rabindranath contributes a new 
song which is set to music by Dinendranath, w’hile AbanlndranAth 
defends the thesis that the artistic level of anv production is 
determined by the degree in which it succeeds in transcending racial, 
clunatic, and temporal limitations. Pramatha Chaudhuii discusses 
the true nature of art. Nandalal Basu contributes an article on the 
use of natural objects in decorative design, and Yarninikanta Sen 
writes on the “ Liberation of Beauty ”, claiming that beauty does not 
depend upon truth or usefulness, but makes an inde|>endent appeal 
of its own. 

Be^ide8 the song by Rabindranath the number contains two longer 
poems, And also two stories. 

There are two coloured pictures, one by Abanindranath Thalnir, 
taken from his new book ^’ilpaia/a, and the other, SwridAi/a by Nandalal 
Basu, a remarkable study of a white-robed woman |>a8sing at sunset 
between huge forest trees. These two modem pictures are in striking 
contrast with the photographic reproductions of four {Miintings in the 
style of the Mogul j»eriod. 

It is a pity that the magazine should be disfigured by an advertise¬ 
ment exhorting readers to ** tr>' their picture frames to ” a certain 
firm. This advertisement unfortunately faces a striking black and 
white sketch by Nandalal Basu called “ Alpana ”. 

The magazine is a proof of the reality of the artistic revival in 
Bengal under .-Vbanindranath Thukur—a rerival from which great 
things may be cxjiected, if only those w'ho represent it can esca{>e 
from the fallacy that the bizarre is necessarily beautiful. 

W. SuTTox Page. 


Tales. Recortled, with the assistance of Pandit Govixo 
Kaul, by iSir Al'Rel Steix, and edited by Sir George Griersox. 

pp. Ixxxxi *4- o2<. I nee 30s. net. Ixindon r John ^lurrav 
1923. 

This volume appeals to both linguists and folklorists. Dr. \V. 
Crooke, the well-known authority on folk tales, supplies an introduc- 
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tion of 17 pp., in which he deals specially with the tales in their inter¬ 
national aspect, drawing attention to many parallels in other countries. 
The chief ap|>ea1, however, is to students of Kashmiri, and they will be 
grateful to the authors for this elaborate treatment of the stories from 
the linguistic |>oint of view. There are twelve stories in all, averaging 
800 words each. Printed in the style of the introduction they would 
take about 2o pp. >We might almost say that they have been told 
four times over. First we have Sir Aurel Stein’s record accom]>anied 
by a free translation; they are told again in a different s{)elling by 
Pandit Govind Kaul, and with his narrative there is an interlinear 
translation. Thus we have the Kashmiri version twice over and 
two English translations. Originally the Kashmiri versions were 
sent home with a Sanskrit rendering and certain notes by Sir .\urel 
Stein. Sir George Grierson has pre|)ared the two English translations 
and furnished us, as he did in the Kashmiri Manual, with a 
detailed anah'sis of all the words, e.xplaining their grammatical 
features. There are two indexes. It will be seen that we have 
a very full account of old Hatim’s vocabulary'. It must be left 
to readers to decide whether he was born great or achieved greatness 
or had greatness thrust upon him. In any case, he and his are now 
probably the proud possessors of a copy of this work with his photo¬ 
graph for frontispiece showing him as he ap|>eared in the Sahib’s camp. 

Kashmiri is a language which lends itself to this kind of treatment 
morethan most north Indian languages. It is rich in inflexions; changes, 
both consonantal and vocalic, abound. To discover the rules which 
underlie them is a task of no ordinary difliculty ; it is the task which 
Sir George Grierson has im|>osed upon himself both here and in the 
Kashmiri Manual. With great pains and great success he has sought 
out and tabulated and explained every fonn. This the beginner could 
not have undertaken. Even with the aid of Kashmiri teachers he 
would have found it beyond him: Ijewildered with wandering in a maze 
from which the Pandits could not have show'n him the w’ay out, he 
would have hoj)elessly given up his labour, and contented himself 
with blundering along, satisfied if he could make himself understood ; 
but here he has been given the key to the labyrinth and he will be 
grateful. 

The phonetic interest of the volume Is very great. Sir .\urel Stein 
modestly warns us against expecting too great accuracy in his record of 
the sounds. He has in mind, of course, the distinction between 
cerebrals and non-cerebrals on the one hand, and between aspirated and 
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unaspirated sounds on the other, distinctions practicaUv impossible to 
European scholars unless they have been accustomed to make them in 
childhood. Kashmiri in both cases makes the distinction ver\’ clear, 
as clear as it is in north India. It has t, d, r, as well as /, d, r. / and rt 
arc not found as independent sounds. In this it diflfere from the 
Dard languages further north and west. Thus Shina, in addition to 
the cerebrals just mentioned, possesses n and in one dialect /. It has 
further a series of four cerebrals not heard in Kashmir or north India. 
Kashmiri pandits do not use cerebral r and are unable to recogni^ 
It when they hear it. They, however, form a very small proportion 
of the population. \\ hen the Muhammadans in the villages pronounce 
cerebral f, as they regularly do, the Pandits record it as either d or 
dental r. This will be found exemplified over and over again in Govind 
Kaul s transcription of Hatim s stories. His record alters words in 
which Hatim, like ail village Kashmiris of his religion, used f, and 
represents the sound in one of the two ways just alluded to, viz., 
cerebral d or dental r. 

It is important to note that there is no confusion at all in the 
\'illager’s pronunciation. I have travelled extensively in Kashmir 
and \Tsited countless Ullages; cerebral r and the other cerebrals are 
just as distinct as in Urdu or Panjabi. It was alwa^’s adth great 
satisfaction that I turned from the city pronunciation of the pandits 
to the strong virile \'illage speech. The same clear-cut distinction is 
observ'ed between aspirates and non-aspirates. 

From what has been said it will be seen how wide is the appeal of 
this book. The student of folklore will follow his pet subject in these 
stories, which may be hundreds of years old. The Indo-Aryan philo¬ 
logist will find material for the examination of sound changes and for the 
deduction of their laws. The beginner in Kashmiri will go over each 
word and grammatical form in order to obtain a practical knowledge 
of the language, w'hile the scholar who has had many opportunities of 
speaking it will rejoice in the reminders of things he has heard and 
said, and will note many words and forms which he should have 
employed but never remembered in time. 

It is with great regret that we have to mention the death of two 
of the collaborators in this volume. Pandit Govind Kaul’s death is 
referred to in the introduction, but Dr. Crooke died only a very 
short time ago. His place among the students of Indian folklore and 
anthroix»lojy’ will be hard to fill. 

To Sir Aurel Stem and Sir George Grierson, who amid many other 
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labours brought this work to so successful a conclusion, must be 
tendered the grateful thanks of all who are interested in Kashmir and 
its |>eople. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


The Bau)CHI Language : A Grammar and Manual. By Major 
G. W. Gilbertson, assisted by Ghano Khan Haddianl 
Published by the author. |>p. xxd + 312. 1923. 

This grammar, by its good humour and cheeriness, ought to be 
welcome to those who wish to have the task of language learning made 
easy ; for a nierr>’ heart is a good medicine, and helps the student as 
well as the breadwinner. There are several features which distinguish 
Major Gilbertson’s work. Every chapter ends with one or two lists 
of w’ords “ to be remembered ”, a series of sentences, and a question¬ 
naire. Still more notable is the device of marking the most im|)ortant 
|)ortiuns of the grammar in onler that they may be studied first and 
a general idea of the language obtained. There is a special section of 
17 pp. on idioms. Seven pages of idioms which should have been 
include<l in this chapter ap{>ear to have lost their way ; they turn up 
along w ith conjunctions and interjections under the heading “ M ords 
and their ways ”. The principles of the syntax are conveniently 
summarized in a set of thirty-two ndes (chap. xix). The last 90 pp. 
of the book are given up to examination j)a[)er8. Parts II and III 
contain conversational sentences and longer passages respectively 
which have been set in recent examinations. They are accompanied 
bv traiLslation and notes. They will afford admirable practice for 
students who will lie able to compare their ow’n hesitating efforts with 
the easy flight of the model translations. 

As we mav hope that a second edition will soon be called for, 
perha|)s the author will allow me to make two suggestions. Among 
the wonls which we are told to remember are many which, com- 
jjarativelv 8|)caking, are of little use. If the author were to make 
a careful selection of the thousand most useful words in the language, 
he would. I dare to ex|)cct, find that a number of those in the present 
lists had to be omitted, and that a number more, not found now, had 
to be included. The questionnaires are thoroughly relevant, but the 
sentences do not bear upon the chapters w’hich precede them. It might 
be possible to alter or distribute them in such a manner as to secure 
that each chapter should be followed by sentences illustrating the 
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subject which had just been expounded. It would be a pity to omit 
them, for they are well chosen and most useful. They might be 
re-arrange<i. This would render them still more helpful. To a certain 
extent the numerous e.xample8 scattered here and there may sei^e 
as translation exercises and increase accuracy in composition. 
Gratitude is cynically said to be a semse of favours to come. In 
expressing our gratitude to the author for a valuable and intere.sting 
book, we look forward to the other volumes w*hich he*promises to bring 
out at no rlistant date. 

T. Graiiame Bailey. 


Journal of the Gyp.sy Ia^re Society. Vol. II, I»ta. II, III, and IV. 

Oxfonl: 151 Iffley Koad. 

In all three parts Dr. Sami>son continues his Welsh Tales with 
tramslation. In Part ii Bernard Gilliat Smith writes on the language 
of the Russian Gyjisy Singers, an illuminating contribution. In 
Part iii Prineijm! Sir Donald MacAlister has a Romani translation of 
a song by John Buchan. It is not generally known that the dis¬ 
tinguished head of Glasgow University is an accomplished Romani 
scholar. In Part iii Dr. Sam|)son has an unusually interesting article 
on the origin of the Gipsies, in which, like nearly all scholars who are 
first and foremost Gi[>sy scholars, he rejects the Dard theor>'. I must 
correct his statement that Dard and Kafir languages make no distinc¬ 
tion between cerebrals and dentals. The distinction is jierfectlv 
clear. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


The Lay of Alha. A Saga of Rajput Chivalry as sung by Minstrels 
of Northeni India. Partly translated in English Ballad .Metre 
by the late William Waterfielo, of the Bengal Civil Ser\'ice. 
With an Intro4iuction and Abstracts of the untranslated i)ortions 
by bir George Grieilson, K.C.I.E. O.xford University Press! 
Humphrey Milford, 1923. 

In the fatal year 1192, Prithiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmir, was 
vanquished by Muhammad Ghori in the great battle fought near 
Thanesar. The Chauhan king was captured and slain. Delhi was 
taken in 1193 by the Turki invaders. In the following vear the 
kingdom of Kanauj, then ruled by King Jaychand, who had refused 
to assist Prithiraj in his struggle against the Mohammadans, was 
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conquerwl. Jaychand was killed, and a few years later the whole of 
Northern India was in the power of the foreign rulers. 

This success of the invaders had been greatly facilitated by the 
blooily feuds which were continually fought between the chiefs of the 
KajpQt dynasties’, who, in the twelfth century, were the lords of 
Northern India, viz., Prithlraj the Chauhan, king of Delhi; Jaychand 
the Cmhafwar, king of Knnauj ; and Pannal the Chandel, king of 
Mah5bu. 

The name of Prithiriij, the first and la.st Chauhan niler of Delhi, 
is still famous among the modem population of Hindostan. His 
court j>oet Chand Hardai, who was finally killed at the side of his 
master, com|>osed a verse chronicle consisting of KM),000 stanzas, 
the Prithlraj Kasau, which, in substance, is a universal history of his 
time. Like other court chroniclers in the service of Rajpfit nilers, 
Chand was a scholar, well versed in the mlcs of ahmkara and of other 
iasirns, and the facts nairatetl in his work arc mtturally represented 
from the Delhi i>oint of view. 

Every Rajpflt ruler kept such a chronicler at his court, and the 
works of these poets still e.xlst in manuscripts. But in the case of the 
bloody wars fought between Prithiraj and his op|K>nents there is a 
quite inde{>endent tradition besides, a tradition not 8up{>orted by 
manuscripts, but by iUileratf c/s, called “ Alha Ganewfila”, or 

“ singers of (the exploits of) Alha Up to this day these minstrels 
arc found in Northern India from Delhi to Bihair, and likeithe old 
Kusilavas, or the “ spilman ” tyj)e of the “ vamde diet ” of our own 
middle ages, they live on reciting parts of their great epic which is 
calle<l the “ Alh-khand The text of this |>oem is handed down in 
their families from generation to generation by purely oral tradition. 
It, therefore, varies from place to place, and in course of time its 
language has undergone strong alterations. As we have it, it contains 
such modem wonls as cuhyrrine, bombard, falconet^ gun, rockets, camion, 
poicdcr-bags, arquebusicr, pistol, ftomb, shell, and even sappers and 
miners. No student of Indian literature will be astonished at such 
a fact. The Indian turn of mind, from the oldest times of Indian 
history onward, tends towards continual modernization. A complete 
lack of the sense of historical development is one of the most striking 
features of the Hindu mind, and even the Indian Mohammadans have 
undergone this influence. The well-known Hindu scholar V. Sh. .Apte, 
in his Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 986, translates the 
Sanskrit word vimana by “ a balloon ”, and in the AHldq-c Hindi, 
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that famous 3Iohammadan remaniemrni of the Hitopadeia, the birds’ 
army is equipped with muskets, rifles, and artillery. 

On the other hand, the conienls of the [ai>j of Alhd are undoubtedly 
old. This does not, of course, mean to say that the events related in 
the poem should be regarded as strictly historical. In this as in other 
respects the Alh-khaBd resembles our own mediaeval epics. As in 
other quasi-historical productions of India, as well as of mediaeval 
Europe, the su{>emataral has its due share in the account, and we shall 
scarcely be astonished to learn from the minstrels’ verses that, on 
different occasions, some of their heroes were changed into parrots by 
sorceresses and how they were afterwards released. 

These .sorceresses are not only gi|»sy girls, like Subhia Birini 
(canto x\di), but sometimes princesses, like Chittar-rekha, who turns 
Indal into a [xarrot and takes him away in her magic cage (p. 212), 
or like Bijma, who casts 8|»ells on the hostile heroes and turns Udan 
into a ram (p. 128), or like Sunwa, who destroys* the fatal spells of 
other sorceresses by counter-spells (pp. 194,202,258). Such sorceresses 
are deprived of all their powers when their hair is cut (pp. 194, 202, 
258). King Xaii>ali casts a spell on the marriage arbour; but a 
counter-spell of the bride, his own daughter, renders it ineffective 
(p. 184). Tht**.Mah6ba ruler possesses five magical horses and a 
philosopher s stone, and the Raja of Nainagafh ow’ns a magic drum, 
the sound of which restores his dead soldiers to life (p. 163 ff.). 
Prithlriij, king of Delhi, has a magic arrow w'hich makes him iiiN'incible 
(p. 215). We hear of magic powders (p. 213), magic pills (p. 257), 
magic spells and counter-spells, a magic fire which consumes a camp 
(p. 258), and even of a w'hole magic army (p. 2o7). 

Throughout the whole of this romantic epic, indeed. hiator>', legend, 
and fairy tale have been araalgumated into an harmonious unit. 

On p. 13 Sir George Grierson points out that in Chand’s Prithl 
Rdj Ra^au the story of Malkhan’s death “ altogether disagrees with 
the version of the Alh-kJtand, and the same statement is true with 
res|»ect to a third version of the same story as given from the mouth 
of a Barhaut Ixard in the .Merath district by Temple in his Legetuht of 
the Panjdb, vol. iii, p. 39 ff. 

In this cycle of Rajpat chivalr)' tales, moreover, students of com¬ 
parative legendaiy lore (Veryleichende EnOhlungskunde) will find 
many of the well-known novellistio devices common to all the Indian 
stoiy-tellers. Such devices are, e.g., parrots employed in taking letters 
to distant addressees (pp. 146, 210), warriors’ corpses rising from the 
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battle-field to continue fighting (p. 133), weeping, crying, laughing, 
and si)eaking skulls (pp. 85, 91, 139), a speaking elephant (p. 120), an 
eater of h uma n flesh (p. 159), disguises of the heroes or of the heroines 
as jogis, as females, as a milkmaid, as a horse-dealer (pp. 201, 165, 
239, 200, 174,187, 188), the gardener’s wife as a helpmate for obtaining 
access to a princess (p. 200), eyes and liver of a deer sent instead of 
those of a man sentenced to death, but spared by the executioner 
(p. 213), cutting off one’s head in order to gain a boon from a goddess, 
and restoration of the corpse to life by the same deity (p. 269), and 
the aid afforded by deities in general, and especially by ^rada, 
i.e. Durga, the tutelary deity of Mahdba ({)assim), lioness’ milk (p. 121), 
transmigration of souls (p. 192), seven consecutive incarnations of the 
same couple (p. 262 ; cf. p. 140), and remembrance of former existences 

(p. 201). 

But as our own mediaeval epics afford us an excellent idea of what 
was the general state of things prevailing at the time of their com¬ 
position, and in the respective countries of their pocte, even so the 
Alh'kJiand is a treasur}’ of information of the manners and customs of 
those remarkable RajpQt tribes which, in the twelfth century A.n., 
were the rulers of Northern India. 

Psychologists as well as students of histoiy'^ and of folklore will be 
highly interested in features of these ballads like the following. Young 
Udan, disguised as a jogi, comes as a spy to the court of MarS, where 
his father has been murdered by being crushed in a stone-mill, his 
skull being nailed on a tree. The youth is recognized by the murderer’s 
daughter, who induces him to swear that he will marry her. After 
the defeat of her father, she and her mother are forced by the three 
princes Udan, Alha, and 3Ialkhan to see him put to death in the same 
horrible manner in which he had had executed IJdan’s and Alha’s 
father. In spite of this, she is ready to become at once Udan’s wife. 
Udan, who is deeply in love with her, i^ishes to have the ceremony 
performed on the spot; but the two other princes strongly oppose 
this, and Malkhan kills her with a terrible stroke of his sword. Before 
d_\dng she foretells her lover that she will be his wife in her next 
existence. Udan killed her four brothers, her father’s skull asks 
to be taken by him to Benares Tirtha, and Udan obeys without 
a word. 

The Banaphar princes never hit the first stroke in a single combat, 
because such an action would violate a law strictly observed by their 
clan. Generally speaking, they endure three consecutive attacks 
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before they strike their first blow. But their Rujpfit honour does 
not in the least prevent them from treacherously murdering an ascetic 
who, at their itH|ucst, Is about to give them a cup of water to quench 
their thirst, or from {)enetrating as spies, and under various disguises, 
into the i>alaces of their enemies, and even into those of their enemies* 
wives. 

Fictitious os most of these incidents are, they are highly 
characteristic of the notions of duty and of honour prevailing amongst 
those Rajput clans. In his introduction to canto iv, Sir George 
Grierson * draws the reader's attention to the quaint marriage customs 
observed by them. “ The father of the bride,*' he says, “ dares suitors 
to come, and when one does come, he has to meet force by force, 
and is treated with the foulest treachery. The most solemn oath of 
friendship, not to s|>eak of safe conduct, is taken with no intention 
of its being kept, and is broken without hesitation. Alha succeeds, 
after many perils, in bringing away his bride, and it would naturally 
be expected that, in future years, his relations with his wife’s people 
would, at least, l>e strained. Yet we find them subsequently on the 
most friendly terms, and fighting side by side as allies.” 

In respect to its form, as well as to its contents, the Alh-Utand shows 
a strong resemblance to the Jain epics calle<l rds. But together with 
the resemblance there is a fundamental difference. Whereas in the 
Jain epics, at least in those which are known to the present writer, 
the hero, or heroine, of the story invariably becomes rich and happy, 
the conclusion of the Alh-khand is as tragic as that of our A’ ihelungenlied. 
The tragic development sets in at canto xiii. The author of the ruin 
of the Dellii as well as of the MahCba dynasty is ^luhil the Parihar, 
a character who, in a certain respect, reminds us of Hagen. Unlike 
the latter, however, he does not adhere to anybody, and the motive 
of his foul actions is exclusively his thirst for revenge. In the middle 
of the eighth centuiy* the Parihar dynasty had been subdued by that 
of the Chandels, to which belongs his brother-inJaw, Parmal, king of 
Mahoba. The destruction of the MahSba dynasty, therefore, is Mahil’s 
secret aim, and he pursues tliis aim throughout the whole of the poem. 
At his instigation Prithiraj, king of Delhi, and father-in-law of Parmal’s 
only son Brahma, takes the stronghold of Sirsa. Its gallant defender 
Malkhan has but a single vulnerable spot on the sole of his foot. 

* Cf. Sir Georijc Grierson. “The Lay of Brahma's Marriage." BulUiin oftke Sekocl 

Oriemiai SiudUt. Vol. II. p. 573 B., where, together with an introduction, a com¬ 
plete translation of canto ri is given. 
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Mahil contrives to draw her son’s secret out of Malkhan’s mother, 
and in consequence of her indiscretion her son is killed. WTien 
Brahma starts at the head of Ids army to take home his wife Bela 
from Delhi, Prithlraj, again at the instigation of the traitor, has his 
son-in-law treacherously murdered. But before the young prince 
dies, Bela dresses in her husband’s amiour, and in a single combat 
beheads the princijMil murderer, her own brother Tahar, whose head 
she brings to her dWng husband. After Brahma’s death she ascends 
the pyre on which her husband’s body reposes, and dies as a safi, the 
fire which consumes her having burst from her hair. 

In the battle which develops round the pyre all the warriors of 
MahOba, with the only exception of immortal Alha and of his son 
Indal, arc killed, and all of Prithlraj’s sons and his general with the 
greater part of his army are slain. With the scanty remnants of his 
troops Prithiraj returns to Delhi, whereas Alha and his son set out for 
the “ Land of Darkness ”, where the former still lives, waiting for his 
moment to reappear and to avenge Mahfiba’s ruin. All the widows 
of Mah5ba die as sails. ** Parmal star\’es himself to death, and Mahoba 
disappears from history.” But the traitor Mahil survives. 

From what has been said in the preceding lines, it will be seen 
that the Alh~khntuly besides being most interesting for students of 
Indology, of Folklore, and of Comparative Literary History, is a 
truly j)oetical production. Out of its twenty-three cantos, five were 
totally, and two were partially, rendered into English verse by the 
late Mr. William Waterfield, who was an excellent scholar, well versed 
in ancient as well as in modem Indian languages. His translation,” 
Sir George Grierson says, is so accurate and follows the original so 
closely that I have not thought it necessary to alter a single word.” 
Still it reads like the original work of a really gifted |)oet. Again the 
present writer fully agrees with Sir George when. Introduction, p. 10, 
he writes ns follows : ‘‘ The style adopted by him, that of the English 
Bonier ballads, is excellently suited to the subject, and the occasional 
use of antique words and phraseology’ gives just the right idea of 
the rough and somewhat antique Bundidi Hindi dialect of the 
original.” 

It is to be regretted that the author of this excellent translation 
dhl not translate the greater |Mirt of the Alh-khatfd. Still, the present 
volume gives a good idea of the whole work as well as of its parts. 
For it contains a lucid Introduction, a list of the many characters 
(pp. 27-37), abstracts in prose of all the cantos not translated by 

VOL. in. rAiiT II. 26 
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ilr+ \\ ftterJieldj &nd explaiiaton' all these supplements beln^ 

written by Sir George Grierson’s msster^band. 

The present writer trusts that all the readers of this pretty volume 
will agree with him when he says that Sir Geoige Grierson did extremely 
well hi spending his preeioiia time on tiiie fiiat publication wliich makea 
the Any of Alha accessible to W^estern readers* And such a stiitement 
^vill be the best recommendation of the book. 

JoHAyNES Hertel. 


Harvart> Aericax Studies* \^ol. IVi An ExcLisii-ffuBiAN Com¬ 
parative Digtiomary. By G. W. Murray* Oxford Univemity 
Press t Iliiniphrey Alii ford. 

In apite of the formidable of " w'orks on or referring to the 
Nubian language” width appears in Appendix I, this is the fimt 
published Nubian-KnglUh GictiouRry' j and tlie Author is c]^uitc right 
in supposing that English^ pea king students will find it a convenience 
to have the scattered vocabularies of lour nr five Genoan authorn 
unite^i in one volume The production of this w'ork had alreadv been 
arranged by the late Professor Bates some years before the w^ar^ but 
various causes delayed its completion till last year. 

Weatennaun includea Nubian in his “ Sudanic family ” and Mr. 
Murray follows him so far as to admit that “ there are good reasons 
for aasoniating, on grammatical grounds, both Nubian and Kunama 
with Ginka and ShLIluk * But, os regards vocabulaiy', “ no language 
has been found * * * prcdominautly cognate with Nubian* In fact, 
of the Nubian roots conhidered^, a large jiart cannot be jmrallelled in, 
any of the languages examined.” It must be remembered, however, 
that—oa philologists frequently remind us—" irocabulary alone is 
not a safe guide in dealing with a langunge which hoa been subjected 
to so many foreign influences,” so that the existence of numerouB 
Arabic and Hamitic loan-words proves nothing aa to the affinities 
of Nubian. The recent discovery of tones ia the more [irimitive 
dialects spoken in Kordofau seems to confirm \\'catermann^s conclusion 
and " to indicate a Sudanic basis for the langunge, on which weaves 
of Hamitic inBuence have been successively superlmixised ,” Thb 
mflucace has even gone so far as to borrow' pemonal-endingi; for the 
verb and case-endinga lor the noun, thus largel^'^ obscuring the true 
character of the language. The exUtoDCO of Christian texts in Nubian, 
dating from the tenth century {some of w^hich have been published by 
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-Mr, F. LI. Griffith), gives it eotne claim to be considered as a literary 
language. 

The printing and general get-up of the volume are in accordance 
with the beat traditions of the Oxford University Press. 

A. W. 


Life ix Southerx Niceria : the Magic, Beliefs, ahh Customs 

OF THE Ibibio Tribe. By F, Amaurv Talbot, Resident, Nigeria. 

London : Macnullan and Co. 

This, again, is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Africa, \Ve are already indebted to -Mr, Talbot for the careful study 
of the Ekoi people entitled fn the Shadoip of tJio Busk, and the present 
volume deals with their neighbours, the Ibibio. The latter, it may be 
necessary to state, Lnliabit the country between the Cross River and 
the K iva I bo, in the Eastern Pro^dnee of Southern Nigerb, while the 
Ekol are to be found on the eastern bank of the C^rosa, extending into 
what was formerly German territory, [A mass of information as to 
these eaatem Ekoi is contained in Dr* Mansfeld'a Uru'atd-Dokumenlej 
1908). 

Mr. Talbot’fl book was ready as long ago as 191-1, but its publication 
has been delayed by the w-ar, and the lapse of time has added a painful 
interest to the niimerous passages where the late Mrs. Talbot's share 
in the work is mentioned* Her book, Honieii'a' Mysteries ef a Primitive 
People, 1913, broke new ground and gave promise—alas, unfulfilled 
— of still more important results later on. 

The religiouof the I bibio is remarkable as exhibiting a more developed 
mjf^bology than is usually to be found among the Bantu — at any rate 
in the eastern, and southern parts of the continent,^ for among the 
Western Bantu, from the Congo northward* one observes a certain 
approximation to the belief and ritual of the Ekoi, Yoruba* and other 
West African tribes. This comes out especially in the investigations of 
the late Mr* R. E* Dennett, which (apart from the somewhat fantastic 
conclusions he based on them) no anthropologist can afford to neglect. 
]Mr* Talbot, indeed, points out the co'mcidence between Mr. Dennett'a 
account of sacred groves in the Lower Congo region with his own 
description of the objccta found in an Ibibio grove. It is interesting 
that both contain, among other things, ** mats said to represent the 
rainbow/'' One feature of the Ibibio grove not mentioned by Mr. 
Dennett is " a legendary python set to guard the waters, a lesopard 
appointed to the same office by land, and a fish-eagle hovering aa 
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protector in the clear air above The p^lioii k regarded as aacrcd 
in various parts of Africa—e.g. by the Awa-Wanga, near the north¬ 
eastern corner of the Victoria Kyaiiia ; the leopartl everyw here has 
tabus of one sort or another attached to him ; the hsh-eagle figures in 
East African folklore^ though aa yet there seems to be no evidence of 
hifl having any special import a nee, unless, perhaps as a totein. 

In tills connexion the chapter headed Affinities and WertHBeasts 
ia of peculiar interest. But, indeed, the ha me might l>e said of every 
chapter. That on “" Magic ' Plays"" presents facts probably new to 
most readers, who will no doubt suspend their judgment us to whether 
it is a cose of marvellously clever conjuring, or of hypnotic and 
clalrvoyaot iwwcrs beyond anything hitherto proved to exist, ft 
should be added that ilr. Talbot mamfeata a laudably open mind 
with regani to the "occult *\ and is quite free from the tendenev to 
reject as incredible everything which cannot readily be explained. 
Whatever may be the explanation of the facta recorded, the hook as 
a whole is certainly not calculated to detract from the uncannv reputa¬ 
tion justly or unjustly attaching to West Africa. 

The space at our dl^ijiotfial will allow of no further quotations, 
bnt it would be easy to fill many iMges, and we can only add^ wliile 
insisting once more on its scientific value, that Mr. Talbot bos contriveil 
to make his book as readable os a nov^el. 

A. W, 


Nyasa, tub Great Water, beikg a description of the Lake and 
THE Life or the People. By the Yen. William Percival 
Johnson, Archdeacon of Nyasa (Univer^ies^ Mission to Central 
Africa). Oxford University Press : Ifumphrey .Milford, 19(22. 

Archdeacon Johnson, one of the veterans of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa, has condcn'ied into this unpretending little 
volume the results of an exf>ericnco extending over some forty years. 
M'ithin the compass of its two hundred jiages we have a mass of 
valuable iinthropological facts collected in a region little written up 
ns yet, and told in a simple, straightforward style, which makes verv 
easy reading. The first chapter contains an interesting description 
of the Lake—its harbours, headlands, islands, juevniling winds, and 
other atmospheric phenomena—illustrated bv an excellent map. 
The tribes who inhabit its shores are the Kondc, Tonga, Mpoto, 
Akumatengo, Amapangwa, Nyanja, Yao, and Angoni—the most 
important being the three last-named. 
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“ Except the Angoni^ and there only partially, none of theac tribes 
have any central organization or cliiefa ivith wideaprcad dominion. 
Thev are split up into niunerotiB clans, each with its chief or headman, 
and the most important of the chiefs have only a few headmen under 
them . ^ . The idea of the fandly is interwoven with that of the village 
among the Lake })cople." 

The difliculty of arrixing at the traditional history of a tribe which 
has been frequently displaced by successi^'e migrations is well 
illustrated in the chapter beaded The Old Chiefs (l3C4-^4) But 
the authot'K careful and patieiiit inquiries have recovered a considerable 
body of facts as far back as the first of the dates named. It is worth 
noting that what is usually de^ribed as the Vao invasion of the Shire 
Highlands, in the early sixties, was in reality a forced migration, they 
being expelled from their homea in the Lujeuda V'^alley by the advance 
of the Alolo from the east, {The Alolo, in their turn, may have been 
displaced by the Portugnese, though this is not quite clear,) This 
puts a Eomew'hat different complexion on the famous encounter of 
Bishop Mackenzie's mission party with a band of these same Yaos 
(p, lOl), But Archdeacon .lohnsod—or his printer -ds surely in error 
In dating this incident IBtH ; it actually hap^sened in 1801, 

The chapter dealing with " T^Vizardr)* and Superstition ” contains 
much with which one is alfead 3 ' fiimilLar in the case of other peoples 
(and which is therefore valuable for conipamtive purjwses) and some 
fHiints new at any rate to the present w^riter—e.g, the alternative 
method of divinutlons, w^hen “ the dinner pretends to talk with an 
inane little image, often nmde up with parts of animals, skin/tail, etc.*' 
Again, while the belief that the snub of men come back in the btHiics 
of animals ** seems common to all Bantu tribes; but one did not 
imagine that ail animals were fiup[Kiscd to be rednenrnated spirits— 
indeed^ the contrary has been expressly asserted by some natives. 
Hut Archdeacon Johnson heard a young man say—aprojios of a dis¬ 
cussion as to whether or no there were anv' animala on a certain small 
island : " How could there be wild animals on the bland when nobody 
has died there I 

There are many ijaaiiages one would like to quote, but I must confine 
myself to two, which show a fine psychological insight. Speaking of 
divination, the author sa)is;; 

The whole thing seems utterly foolish until one tries to unravel 
some native case w here grievous w'rong has Wn done and no witnesses 
can he obtained, and then one understands the natives resorting to it. 
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It wBfl probably the ^atiic rea:kjn which made people sanction ordealK 
and torture in old times.^* 

And which, one may add, in much more recent tim^^ has been 
fiericmsly urged in defence of duelling. 

And in the next chapter, leading tip to a number of simple and 
toucldng narratives taken down e^cactly as told by natives : 

" In presence of the unknown and impaijiable danger [from i*iteh- 
craft] we have found fear leading to cnieUy ; where the danger U 
known and concrete wc shall find courage and helpfulneae/* 

For the “ village stories illustrating this dictum, we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. 

Archdeacon Johnson^s probably unrivalled knowledge of the 
Kyanja language is e^'idcnccd by a large amount of translation work 
for which, it being published without his name, he has scarcely received 
sufficient credit. Hi« collection of native proverbs—the work of many 
years—will, it is hoped, see the light shortly. One cannot help feehng 
doubtful, however, as to the validity of certain etymologies suggested 
by him io the work under review — the more so when we find him taking 
seriously Father Torrend^s identification of Mulun^ and Moloch. He 
derives the Nyanja mjiti " wizard ” from Portuguese feitclrOt and the 

Yao msaici {f>wahili niicAaici) from But it see ms ungracious to 

insist on a small imint like thie, when it is so far outweighed by the 
profit and pleasure to be derived from the book. 

A. W. 


Folk-Tales of the Batosoa A^^> orunn Savings [Inoano zy.\ 
Batokoa e ZiiiTANGALiRo ZiMwi). By J. R. Fell. Holbrun 
Publishing House, Holborn Hall, C'lerkenwell Road, E.C,l* 

Mr, Fell has already" published a vocabulary and a grammar of the 
Tonga language, spoken by a tribe living near the Victoria Falls— 
also known os Batoka, from the Seauto pronunciation of their name. 
He boa now issued, as a reading-book for native schools, a collection 
of stories, riddles, and proverbs, taken down by himself from the 
recitation of children in the school at Kanchiadu. The book is verv 
welcome—apart from its immediate object—as a linguistic document 
(the only published Tonga texts 1 know of are those contained in the 
appeiidLv to Father Torrend^a Comparatiw Grammar) and a contribu¬ 
tion to folklore. Tbeir value from the latter point of view U slightly 
impaired by the fragmentary character of some (e.g. Xos. l&, 22, 3T, 
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52). Blit thie is very often the case when stories are obtained from 
children, who are usually readier to tell them than their elders, but do 
not know theni eo well. The finit three Ktoriea cootam several of the 
well-known incidents in the career of the Hare —here called Suhve ; 
amou^ others the Htratagem by which he enablea the Hon to entrap a 
number of animalH by feigning death, and the episode of the animals 
digging a well, but in a aoinewhat imiu^ual setting. {A fairly typical 
example of this last Is the Sw'ahili tStmffura tta M^otnba in Ma^omo ya 
Pili.) Ko* 89j " The Ex|>ert Singing Drummer ” (a translation of 
Influx) is a variant of the SwahiH M atoto nu Zimm 
and nuincTOUS other tales, Inclnding Jacottet’e Tselane", and 
Dudley KiddV " Child in the Drum In " The Man who turned 
himself into a Lion” (192) a frog saves some women by BW'allowing 
them — an incident- which is also found in ” L'Horn me an CSrand 
Coutelas " (Junod, Chanty et Contes des Btiron§a)f and, m a far distant 
regionj is told by the Jaluo (“ Kavirondo ”) of the Tortoise. 

A few proverbs may be quoted as specimens : 

" The last remaioing is taken by the river," 

" The old woman longing to die runs away when she sees a snake," 
" The new' trumpet makes the mouth sore.” 

“ I was afraid of the dnrkneas which had bo lion." 

" I lied from the atraight apear^ I went into the barbed spear." 

A. \\\ 


Ix WiTCH-BousD Africa. An Account of tlie Pfiniitive Kaonde 
Tribe and their Beliefs. By Frank IL Mkligand, B.A. (Oion.b 
F.K.G.S,, ete. Seeley Service Co,, 1923, 

This is one of the most satisfactory anthropological hooks which 
have come our way for some time and quite entitled to rank with 
Mr, Driberg^s Lart^. Mr. Melland has resided for eleven yearn among 
the Kaonde, as Magistrate lor the Kusempa District (between the 
Kabompo and Lnnga Rivers, to the north of the Zambezi, and directly 
soutli of tlie Bclginn territory of Katanga), and had already, before 
eotering on this office, had eleven years’ cxjwrience among Bantu 
peoples. The careful record of Kaonde customs contained in this 
book shows a degree of insight and smpathy too rarely attained 
(o^ne fears) by administrators in juimitive countries. The chapter 
entitled " The Future of the Native " contains so much sound sense 
that one wishes it could be studied by every candidate for a Govern¬ 
ment appointnieui in Africa. 
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The notes on Kaoude rtligion are full of inter<^st and caleuUtetl 
to throw light on various matters hitherto obscure. It has always 
been a moot iJOiiit whether the Bantu believe in evil Hpirite pet ie, 
i.e. spirits other than those of the dead (w ho may be well-or ill-dispoited 
according to circuinstaiices). These ghosts of the departe<l are 
called n'mvuU or irvi/u, and, il belonging to the ni>eaker a own family, 
tmhjth [aing. The ieakijfhi are prayed, to and jiropitiate^h 

and the fear of ofTending them may Ijc callefl tlie chief factor in native 
morality, so far na it depends on external sanctioiLs. Shades of a 
innn'a enemies-^r of any one whom he hap injured, or in respect of 
whom he hna an unfulhlled obligation- become hostile gbosis, mkah. 
plome forms of tiiese can assume material substance, e.g. the iwirticularlv 
grueaome one described on p. Ho - which in some ways recalls the 
nmiovii of the Zulus. (The latter, however, Ls deliberately called 
into existence hv a wizard, like the aiifowbe and ta^etrera^ of which 
Mr. Mclland gives an account in his sixteenth chapter.) The whole 
subject of ivitcbcraft, as hero treated, is extremely intcrenting and 
instructiv'o, though [tcrhaps the author lia.s allowcil undue weight 
to the conclusions advanced by Mns JIurrey in Tfie Wilch-Duk m 
IVesteim Eurojie, 

Another fascinating suliject is that of the a kind of 

kelpie said to haunt certain rivers. It is possibly m^tliicah but 
.Mr. .Melland shows good gronufls for thinking that Ptenxlactyla may 
have anrvdvttl in this region long enough to have passed into the 

tm<]itianfi of the [jenplo. The Ls deecribed as ** a bird _ 

but not a bird really** ; like 4i liy^ird, with wings like a bat—four to 
seven feet in wing-spivad, red, with no feathers, but with teeth in its 
beak. Natives who wer^s shown a bjok with pictures of extinct 
monsters inimcdiaitely pieketl out the Pterodactyl as the koiiga 7 U(ttu. 
The swamp betw-cen the Jiundu and Mwombezhi Rivera la supfHiae?! to 
be its especial home. ^ 


TaopfCAL H VO I EXE FOR African Schools. EsouifH anu Swahili. 

London : Sheldon Press. Price U. 

This is a inoet useful little book, which ought to have a wide 
circulation among educated nativea in Kenya Cblony, but is also likely 
to be very helpful to students of the language, the English and Swaliili 
texts being given on opposite jwgcs. The dialect used is that of 
.^Jombasa (as shown by the use of the forms jidta, waktre, 

etc,), but there would probably be no difficulty in understanding it at 
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Zanzibar or Dar-es-Salaam; and, in aii)' case, tlic^ slight alt^srations 
necessary could easily be introduced in an alternative edition, 

A, W. 


A Concise Exglish-Kafir Dictionary, liy J* ^IcLarex, 
Longmana^ Green & Co, Price 9s, 

Mr. McLaren^a Grammar and Concise Ka^r-English Dk'tionarfj 
have been in use aince 1906 and 1915 respectivelvj and, though not 
quite unexceptionable from a pbilulogical and, more especially* from 
a phonetic point of view^ have been found valuable helps to the kamer, 
-An EnglUih-KnJir Dictionary has been sorely needed* but this* some¬ 
what strangely, is the first work of the kind that has been produced^ 
those of Perrin and Roberts dealing with the Zulu dialect. Xosa* 
w hich is the pTO[>cr designation of the language usually called Kabr ”, 
spoken in the eastern and north-eastern paiia of the Cajje Province, 
is practically identical with Zulu as far as grammatical stnicture is 
concerned, though there are some interesting minor |.ioints of difference; 
the chief divergence k in the vocabulary : thus boy " is in Xoaa 
f'n^rr’en^'tcie, but in Zulu umfana (a word altiO used in Xosa, but in a 
somew^hat different sense); " infant,” X. i4^nnn, but Z. int/ane ; 

“ blrd*^' X. Z. inymti fa widely dktributed Bantu stem), etc. 

A. W. 


X Hausa Pmiiase Book. By Allan €- Parsons* M.tt.C.S.* of the 
West African liledical Service, revised by Rev, G. P- Bargery, 
Superintendent of Education, Nigeria- Oxford University Press* 
T«* 

Some years ago Dr- Allan Parsons, of the Weat African Medical 
Service, compiled this Phroae Book with the help of a number of 
administrative officera in Xorthcrii Nigeria. The Government of 
Nigeria having now secured the copyright have iiiisued a new^ edition 
rev-ieed by Rev- G. P. Bargery, of the Nigerian Education Depart¬ 
ment* The revision has mainly taken the form of bringing the 
spelling of Hausa words into line with the standard set by the Utter 
Department. 

The transliteration of Hausa w'ords into Roman chameters has 
been the bane of fitudents of the language, who find in the books already 
published, on Hausa folklore and the like, w'ords spelt according to 
the individual fancy of each compiler. Much confuaion bos been the 
natural result. It is even doubtful now if the standanl S|jelling of the 
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Nigerian Education Department ia really the beet that can be devised 
in the absence of some application of phonetics. Native scribes use 
the Arabic alphabet with modifications for transliterating Hausa 
phonetically. Though not an ideal medium it at least leaves no doubt 
about long and short vowels, which the English spelling fails to indicate. 
In a negroid language like Hausa, where there are a large number of 
words spelt alike in English which have different meanings according 
to whether the vowels are long or short, the confusion to a beginner is 
enhanced. Thin, however, is by the way. The Phrase Book itself 
serves a very useful purpose, is extremely comprehensive, and is a 
valuable help to those to whom the acquisition of the colloquial tongue 
is a necessity for the proper performance of their duties in the wide 
area of Nigeria in w’hich Hausa is the Ungxta franca. 

All sides of life in Hausaland are covered by the phrases given _ 

household management, travelling, stable management, hunting, 
political and administrative, military and police, public works, forestry 
and agnculture, customs, commercial, mining, nursing, and medical. 
It is an invaluable aid to the learner in that it indicates in numerous 
examples not only the grammatical structure of sentences, but also 
the way in w’hich ordinaiy English turns of phrase should be translated 
for the pro|)er understanding of the native hearer. To all engaged in 
administrative work in Nigeria it has great practical value. 

J. Withers Gill. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

IKDO ARYAN ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
1. SaiiHkrit flw/M- 

The majority of words common to the Indo-European languages 
can be referred to groups comprising both nouns and verbs, and their 
relationship within the group is conveniently indicated by the 
expression “ root Thus the noun represented by Skt. bh^dfj, 
Eng. bait, and the verb represented by Skt. bhinatti, Lat. findere, 
Eng. bite, can be referred to a root *bheid’, of which the essential 
elements, the consonants and sonant, appeared in all members, whether 
nouns or verbs, of this word-group. 

M. .Meillet, however, very truly remarks ‘ that all words do not 
belong to roots, and that many noun-stems cannot be analysed into 
root and suffix even where the final syllable has the form of a known 
suffix. He quotes as an example of such words Skt. dmis-n. cart =s 
Lat. onus n. load, which have the form of the common noun-stems 
with suffix 

It is true that both these words have derivatives in their own 
languages: e.g. Skt. anadvdli- ox, dnastxU- yoked to a cart, Lat. 
oHustus loaded, onerare to load. But these are derivatives only 
from the noun-stems dpias- ones-. 

In this particular instance, however, it is noteworthy that the 
words in question not only show the form of a common suffix, but 
also (as far as the Sanskrit word indicates) have the accent appropriate 
to the formation of stems in namely on the root-syllable (cp. 
Skt. irdtvM- = Gk. and perhaps too the appropriate vocalization, 
namely, e* (cp. Skt. jdnas- *= Gk.jyAuM = I.at. getxus) \ for an l.E. 
*enos (equally adth *6no$) would become Lat. onus,* of which the 
expected paradigm would be onuj» ^eneris. That the form with 
o has won the victory and has not been subjected to assimilation 
to the forms with e (as in the case, e.g., of genus generis for *gonus 
generis) may be due to the fact that this particular word had no other 
connected words in Latin with e, as with genus which had ^i7or, etc. 

* Oram main eomparatirt tUs lamgtus tndo-ettropiemmt», p. 130. 

* Meillet, op. cit., p. 241. 

* Cf. Sommer, UandburX der laUinisfktm Laut~ and Formenlekrt. p. 114. 
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With dnag- = onus has been connected Goth. dat. sing, anza 
beam,* which points to an earlier stem *otts6- ; but the comi)arison 
is not beyond doubt on the score of meaning. Further conne.xion 
has been supposed with Gk. attUl Aeol. onid grief,* the former 
of which presupposed a reduced vowel in the root-syllable, viz. 

This com|Mirison would give us an I.E. root *eM- *aM- of which 
*ept 08 would be a noun-stem with sufii.x -ts-. But neither Boisacq 
nor W aide notice or explain the length of the i : Homer and Sophocles 
alwa\*8 have 7 (the word is not used by the other Tragedians), as 
also in its derivatives anJeros anldo. The other poets have short 
or long as suits the metre (presumably on the analog}’ of the other 
very numerous nouns in -iu). 

A number of roots are ca{uiblc of further analysis. There are 
ap{»arently simple roots enlarged by an element which cannot pro|)erly 
be described as a 8uffi.x.* Sometimes simple root and enlarged root 
e.xisted side by side, each with verb and noun stems attached to it. 
Thus there was a root *ter- ‘ tremble ’ seen in Skt. taralnh trembling, 
beside it there wei:e the enlargements (Skt. trapeUe Lat. 

trepidus), *ler-s- (Gypsy frai* to frighten < ^tan^yati Gk. Aersew, 
Lat. terror < *ters-es-) and ♦/r-es- (Skt. trdsaii Gk. ir^d < *trrs6, Skt. 
trdsah ) ; *tr-ek' (Av. IjrMaiti tremble, Gk. atrekh ) ; *tr-em- 
(Gk. trSmo, Lat. tremor) ; ^tr-em-s- (OSI. tremble). 

A comparatively common element of enlargement is -ek- alternating 
with - 1 :- ; e.g. •/er- and tr-ek- (as above) ; *per- (Gk. pelra attempt) 
and *pr-ek- (Skt. praindh question) ; ^peU (Gk. difdos Lat. duplus) 
and *pl-ek- (Gk, pleko Lat. duplex). 

Such enlargements are included in Hirt’s dissyllabic light bases. 
Either syllabic may have e (or o) vocalization, when the other has 
zero, or both may have zero. Thus we find *per-k- (O.H.G. fergon 
to pray) or pr^ek- (Skt. prastuih Lat. preco) or pc-X- (Skt, peiftdh). 

In this way a root •(?»- * cany in *rn-es- Skt. d»uis- Lat. omuf, 
might have an enlargement *en'k- n-ek’ g-i. This enlargement 
with the sense ‘cany’ up‘to, reach’ is widely represented in the 
I.E. languages. 

♦cn-4--; Gk. in-egk-on I carried. 

*on~k- : Skt. dn-dmi-a I reached, dths-ah share Gk. otjkos weight. 

•n-fl:- ; Skt. reach, Lith. ni^-ti id. 

• FrUt, Woritrbmrk der yotUrfiem Sj.mcAe. p. 28. 

• \Vakl«. Uittinitfktt tJymdoyitekes iV</r1trbuck, p. 540 ; Boisacq, Dittiomiutire 
tijfsnoloiji-pu dt In lawgite grieque, p. 63. 

• Cf. Meillrt. op. cit,, p. 46 ; Hirt, tndfjgtrmamuehtr VokalUmu*, p. 148 II. 
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Goth, ga-nah suffice. 

♦y-i--; Skt. oi-N^t offer, reach. 

Bolsacq has already connected Gk. ania with oglrfs ; but in making 
the interesting comparison between ania: otjkos and muta 
{<*tmu-ga): Lat. musca, has, as already mentioned, not explained 
the Homeric and Sophoclean forms of the former with long 7. 

2. Pali ghara- 

X word which appears first in Pali under the form gharath has 
pro\nded almost all the modem Indo-Aryan languages nith their 
word for “ house ” Euro|>ean Gypsy kher Amienian Gy. khar 
Kni. gara Sindh! gharu Lahnda KuniaonI Xe'p. Panj. lUj. Guj. Mar. 
Hi. Bih. Beng. Uf. ghar Sgh. gara. In those languages, Gujarati 
and Marathi, which distinguish three genders, it is neuter, elsewhere 
masculine. The word is not given by Sir George Grierson in his 
vocabulary of the Piiaca (North-West Himalayan) languages. 

One of the commonest words in Sanskrit, api>earing from the 
Rg^*eda onwards, is grhdm. This word, to be referred to Av. g^r^la- 
* cave in which demons dwell ’ * has in Pa. gaha^ n.m. Pkt. giha- 
gaha- n. its expected forms ; a secondary derivative gfha- n.m. also 
appears in Pali and Prakrit, and is preseirved in Sgh. gi * house \ 
which is, however, possibly a literary loan from Pali. The simple* 
grhd' (Pa. gaha-) in the compound grhattha- (Pa. gahaf(ha-) b preserved 
in the Sgh. gd^ga young man. 

Hitherto it has been generally supposed that gharam was derived 
from grhdm. M. J. Bloch * compares .Mar. ghar with Skt. grha- ; 
and in an earlier pa{>cr I have 8uggeste<i that it was derived from 
a form with different vocalization. *garha-.^ 

But there b a considerable difficulty in thb derivation. It b true 
that in certain modem Indo-Aryan languages an interior h b liable 
to be attracted to an initial voiced stop so as to form with it a voiced 
aspirate. Thus in Gujarati inter\'ocalic -A- or h in the medial groups 
-rA- -inA- passes over to an initbl g -: e.g. gh^d deep : H. gaJtira id. 
(gabhlrdh ) ; gho iguana : H. gdh {gddha ) ; gharan eclipse < *garahana 
loan from Skt. grahana-\ ghimel a partic. insect, Sindhi ghhna 
moisture rising from the ground {grlsmdh). Where -A- separated 
two similar vowek, it {lassed over to any initbl voiced stop : e.g. 

* Rarthulmai*. .iUiranitches Wftrttrbmtk, p. 5^. 

* £ I Formativm dt In Lanjut maratkt, |». 326. 

* JRAS., l»2I, p. 52S. 
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Skt. bubhul')^ hunger (cp. Pu. hubhtJckhiUi be hungry’) > Pkt. 
huhukkhd > Sindh! bhukha Nep. bhok Mar. bhilk H. hhilkh^ etc. 

In Pali and Prakrit the only instances apparently to be found of 
an interior h being transferred to an initial voiced stop are Pa. dkHa, 
Pkt. dht{d)a dhu(d)a * daughter *, which is said to be derived from 
Skt. duhUd, and the word gharam now under discussion. 

I have already suggested that Pa. dhlia is in reality the verbal 
adjective (Skt. dhlti) connected with dhdgati * to suck For the 
meaning comparison may be made wnth Lat. fUius son, OSI. d^tii 
‘ child ’ from the same root. It is true that by contamination 
with duhitd (also found in Pali) it has some tenninatioms properly 
belonging to fr-stems: e.g. sing. acc. dhUaram gen. abl. dliilu, plur. 
nom. dhitaro. Hut more commonly than is the cose with other 
feminines in -tr- the expected endings of the a- stems also occur: ^ 
sing. dat. gen. dhltdga, voc. dhlie, plur. nom. dhltd, inst. dhitahi 
gen. dhltanam loc. dhltdsu. In Prakrit also duhidd is found beside 
dh'i{d)d dhu(d)d, but the latter always have the endings of the d- 
declension ; dhu{d)d owes its m to contamination with duhidd. In 
Sindh! dhiu is declined like mdu (md/d) : plur. dir. dhiant obi. 
dhiarun like mdiru ( < mdtdrah ) ; but so also are bhemt sister 
(bhaginl) and nuAu daughter-in-law’ (snu{id). 

On the other hand interior h regularly retained its position : e.g. 
Pa. garahd {garhd) garakati {garhati) duhitd, bariht (barhin-) barihUam 
{barhU-), etc. There is thus no good phonological ground for beliering 
that Skt. grhdm or *garham could have given rise to a Pa. gharam. 
Its etymology must be sought elsew’here. 

The house or hut of the Indo-European period, according to 
Schrader,* probably consisted of a sort of portico or shelter formed 
by the overhanging eaves and an inner room in which was the hearth. 
Thus words for “ burning ” or “ hearth ” came to be used for the 
whole house: e.g. Lat. aede* lit. “ burning, fire, fire-place ” ( = Skt. 
edhaS' n., but with the animate gender usual with w’ords meaning 
fire and water in Latin)*; Gk. hestid * hearth used also to mean 
the whole house ; cp. the English allitterative “ hearth and home 
The I.E. root g^her- ‘ be warm, heat is widely represented 
in the I.E. languages, and particularly in Sanskrit. 

^g'^her-: Gk. thhomai become hot, OSI. zeravu glowing. 

* Qeiffer, Pali, p. $7. 

* RtalUrilnn dtr inJofftnmnmUeAtH AUtrtumutvintt, p. 443 ff. 

* Cp. MeiUpt, Linytiislijue MMorique «/ linguistiqtu ^imiraU, p. 230. 
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*g'^'hor-: OSL bum, Olr, ^nwi heat, 

Skt., hdfa^^ flame, Gk+ therag n. siitnnier-heatj Aftn. 
Jer warmth, Aib^ zjaf- fire. 

*tf^h][-nd-: Skt, ghindh heat OSh gurtiH eauldron Ruaa. ^mi, 
liearthj Lat. fomtis oven. 

: Skt. heat, Ay, gar^md hot, OPniss. g^rme 

heat, Eng. Kionw* 

•ir~^/ier-wk;- Gk. ih^mda hot, Arm, jem id., Alh, tjarm beat. To 
thia I wouJii add Skt. luirtngfitn * lai^e hoiiae a derivation 
already aiiggeetcd by Afonier Williams, who ooonecta it with 
ghQrmdL With the -go- extension of *g"fientw- may be com¬ 
pared tJie aiiiiilar extension of *g'^}u}rm&- in ! 4 it. Fonniae 
name of a town. The different vocaluiatioa of the two stems 
and *gHfirnu}- points to the existence of a root- 
noun varying with gHor- of which these two are 

secondary denvativ-'cs. 

*g'^hor-o-: Lith. gftms steam, Olr. warmth, fire, Biet. g&r fire. 

It is hero, f Buggest, that Pa* ghamm bcloiiga. As with Lat. 
the wortl for “ fire or hearth ” haa come to mean the whole house. 
The etymoiog>' appears satisfactoir on both phonological and 
semantic grounds. 

It i» tempting to add here I^t. forum, although this b already 
satisfactorily explained aa ^ OSh dvoru courtyard : I.E* *dhtref- 
door. According to Schrader ' the single hearth-room, having later 
added to it a living-room, became the front room. The Jjitin 
dlnf4m, probably connected with dter black, lit. burnt or smokvi 
Av* mar- ‘ fire \ and so originally the hearth-room (according to 
Cato apud Ser^^ ad Verg. A. 1,726 in earUer times used as a dining¬ 
room) became a fore-court. The derivation of as 

Wo-dAfo-w or *veg(i-8tibulum < -stadhhm * hearth-placo ' ( : vem} 
and afterwards ‘ fore-court * and synon^Tnous u^dth atrium (as 
Gellius XVI, 5, 3, quoted by Schrader, says i animadverti quosdam 
haudqimqimm indoctoe vinos opmari vestibulum esse partem domua 
pnmorem, quam sTilgus atrium vocat) is at least as satisfactory as 
the derivation from *iivro-stadMam, whose"door' is found 
in aperio O'Pen. 

forum seems to have meant at first the part just outside and in 
front of a building; Cicero, dc Leg. 3, 24, 61, 8a>Tj: quod (lex XII 
tabularum de sopulcris) forum, id est veatibulum sepulcri , _ It is 

' Loc. cit. 
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thus an almost equal possibility that forum should be referred to an 
I.E. ^g^^horo- which gave OIr. gor fire Pa. gharam house as to an 
I.E. *dhwjro- which gave OSl. dvoru courtyard. Should forus used 
by Vergil in Georg. 4, 200 in the plural to mean the cells of bees be 
added here ? 

R. L. Turner. 


A MISPRONUXCI.\TION OF THE OHOUFS Alt' AND TM 

In a number of languages the change of the group guttural stop -f w 
to a labial stop has occurred. The Indo-European groups hr ghir 
became labials in Greek (p- -pp-, pk ) except before palatal vowels 
where they became dentals (in Aeolic here also labials); in Oscan and 
Umbrian they became p and / (the latter presumably through ♦xir); 
and even in Latin, which retained hr as tpi, ghw became/. In the Gallic 
and Brittonic dialects of Keltic hr became p. Similarly the I.E. 
labio-velars g^, g»h became labials in the same languages, and 
under certain favourable conditions in Germanic too. 

In India the Sanskrit grouj> tm appears as either H or pp\ 
e.g. o/iwd>Pa. attd Pkt. attd and appa = Hindi ap self. Nep. po 
indeed, just, really i^ith its emphatic pol in e.g. tapot honorific 
pronoun of the second jierson singular. For the group dm Prakrit 
shows mm in chamma- < chadma-, pomma- < padma' (Pischel, p. 192), 
but the hb which is to be expected appears in SindhI pahuni lotus< 
padmini id. 

In view of the juirt probably played in producing sound-changes 
by children’s learning a language, two mispronunciations by my 
daughter, when 2 years old, are |)erhaiiS not without interest. At 
this age she reproduced the groufis hr and tm both as p, saying, e.g. 
[paip] for quite, [piX] for quick, [pi7J for quill, fprzj for squeeze, 
[jfpw] for ointment. 

Jcspersen {iMtigwigr, p. 168) reports having heanl children in 
France say [piri/i] for cuisine. 

Sound changes may occur either in leaps or graduallv. .\s to how 
those under notice here occurred, the childish mispronunciations are 
no guide, although obviously themselves in the nature of leajw. 
There is notliing in the historv' of the I.E. labio-velars to show that 
they did not become labial stops in the above-mentioned languages 
by a leap; and the fact that they became single stojw is in favour of 
the theory of a leap : h’ probably became p without any intermediate 
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8te{)8. But tliat in Greek he became -pp- jtoints in that language at 
least to an intermediate step -kp-. 

In India tm and dm, tv and dv certainly went through the stage 
tp db, since they appear as such in the Girnar inscriptions of A^oka. 
There we find the genind emling -ipa = Skt. -/w, ctUpdro = Skt. 
ro/oVd, and even dbadtuta = Skt. dntdaM. In Sindhi pthuni b (not 6) 
points to earlier ’bb-, and therefore probably a still earlier -db-<-dm- 

K. L. Turner. 


TAUMAL PASO. AN ANONYMOUS HINDI Kl'lC 

In the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are two .MSS. calle<l 
n'spectively Mahoba Kha^cjl ami Kanavaj KhapeJ. They used to be 
tie<l up together and labelled “ Prithvi Kaj Raso The joint .MS. 
bearing the date 1868 was believed to be a MS. of Chand’s famous 
ix>em. BabQ ^yam Sundar Das, well knowm as a student of Avadhi, 
Hindi, and allied languages, made a careful examination of both parts 
and found that they were independent works. The second MS. relates 
to the fighting between Prithvi Raj Ghaiihan and Jay CTiand (Pangraj). 
It is being prej)are<l for sei«rate publication. The first, .Mahoba 
Khaod, descril)es the war between the same Prithvi Raj and Parmardi 
Dev (Pannal). This has been published for the first time. .\s the 
name Mahoba Khapd would have been misleading, it has been entitled 
Parmal Raso. 

It is a publication of considerable imi>ortance. The editor, l5vam 
Sundar Das, si>eaks of it in terms of great admiration. As one reads 
it, he says, one s heart glows with enthusiasm, for there passes before 
one’s eyes a vision of the ancient splendour of India and of the mighty 
dewls wrought by India’s famous heroes. One is fille<l with joy and 
pride. Parmal Raso is nearly half as long again as Paradise Ijost. 
It apiwars to have been written in Bundelkhaod during the seventeenth 
century. Incidentally it contains a long account of the life of .\lha 
and Cdal. The editor is of opinion that it must be read solely for its 
poetry, as it has little historical value, founded as it is u{>on mere 
rumour or taken unscientifically from old jioetical chronicles. It 
deals chiefly with two incidents mentioned in Prithvi Raj R^. 

It is a valuable addition to the epic poetry written in the Hindi 
group of languages, and the editor deser\’es our sincere gratitude. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 
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niLAUHAU 

In trading Sir E. A. \N allis Budge h introduction to his nionuiiiental 
translation of the Ethiopic “ Baralani and YMsH-f ”, it occurred to 
me that the current explanations of the origin of the name Haralam 
are all unsatisfactor}’, and that a more adcH^uate one can be found in 
genuine Buddhist legend. Admittedly Baralam or Barlaam is a 
corruption of HUauhar, as YCwasof arises from a misreading of MddsaJ, 
and the latter again from Bodhtxtttiva ; the question is, what is the 
origin of Bilauhar ? To derive it from Bhagamn, and to see in the 
sage Bilauhar merely the Buddha in another form, is wholly un¬ 
convincing. I therefore turn for a solution to the oldest Sanskrit 
life of the Buddha, A^vaghS^'s Buddfincftrito. 

In bk. V, 16 ff., the poet relates that the prince was accosted 
in the wilderness by an ascetic, who said to him *: “I, being terrified 
at birth and death, have become an a.scetic for the sake of liberation. 
Desiring liberation in a world subject to destruction, I seek that happy 
indestructible abode—isolated from mankind, with my thoughts 
unlike those of others, and with my sinful passions turned away from 
all objects of sense, dwelling am'where, at the root of a tree, or in an 
uninhabited house, a mountain or a forest—I wander without a family 
and without hope, a beggar ready for any fare, seeking only the highest 
pxKl.” Then, continues the |>oet, ” he suddenly flew up to the sky ; 
it was a heavenly inhabitant [rfityfMXflw] who, knowing that the prince’s 
thoughts were other than what his outward form promised, had come 
to him for the sake of rousing his recollection.” * Now I venture to 
suggest that this ” heavenly inhabitant ” is the original of Bilauhar. 
Barlaam, in resjwt both of name and of function in the storv*. Very 
possibly in some version he was styled a vidtjadharn ; the vidyadhariu 
come under the category of diwiukasas or dnxu. Admitting this 
possibility, the comiption of the word is easily explained. It may 
have taken place already in the Pahlavn ; but even if the word sundved 


that stage without injury, the change in Arabic from 
to would be easy. And nothing would be more natural 


than the evolution of this divine ad hoc preacher into a regular apostle 
the more so as Vidyadhara was also a fairly common proper name* 
especially of learned men. L D B 

' ProfeMor Cowpll'a traniilatton in SBE., xlix. p. ai (. 

* roomed in the Padf^orM6ma^i ihe holv man ia i^nted to 

Uie pnnee a aight by the goda for th® aame {Mirpoar, but aaya nothing. 
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F. W. T, rosfielt, Dwtriut Comniissionpr orMurandeUas^Soutbern 
Khoflcsia, baa collected eomc int^reating infonDation in tm o paraphlcta^ 
publiftbed by the ArgwR Company, Ltd,, Saliaburv (B.R.), and entitled 
respectively, “ Notes on some Tribes of Sonthcni Eliodesia and 
** Mam bo and his Court Mamho was the title borne by the King 
of the BapDji’vvi, one of the prindpal tribes inhabiting the temtoiy 
now called Mashonaland. (" Mashoaa,” acconling to Mr. Posadt, 
k a generic term of recent date, probably derived from the Zulu verb 
" to descend, disappear ”, because these tribea retreated 
into caves or underground refuges, before the Zulu invaders, duriug the 
early years of the nineteenth centtiry.) The BaroKwi occupy the diet ricta 
of Victoria, Kdauga-Bikita, and Matoni—in the neighbourbood 
of the Zimbabwe ruins. This was the residence of the Monontot*pa, 
who seems to have been identical viith the 31anibo ; in fact, it appears 
that the latter name is actually mentioned by Dos Santos. Mr. Pcaselt 
Bays : ** There are no meaiis of tracing from the present languages 
the etymology of the word * Moiiomotapa * " j hut, according to 
the Kcv. \V. 0. Willoughby {Race Pftjble-mj^ in the Africa, p. 2iJ)» 
“ the term il/ow a MailcijM m^taus " Lord of the Rucks" in Seewana, 
and Makalanga people who are familiar witli both languages have 
told mo that its meaning is the same in their mother tongue.” 
(According to other oiithofitiea, matapa is “ a ca|jtivc ",) The people 
of the Victoria District are uHiuilly called Karauga (Kalanga—or 
Makalaka of the Basuto], but Mr, Posselt tliiuks this must have 
been used us a generic name. The Barozwi have been the ruiing 
race as far back as their traditions reach ; the Karanga are a distinct 
tribe and subject to the Banizwi. The last Mambo, t.'hirisaniuru, 
was killed in the Zulu (or Swazi) invasion, about I82o. W ith regard 
to this invasion, which was led by Zwangendaba (father of Moml^ra, 
Paramount Chief of the Angtmi in W est N3'asalund till bis death in 
1891), Mr. Posselt memious an mterestiug circumstance: “it is 
related that Mgwadi, the witch doctor, struck the waters of the 
Zambezi with hi« staff, whereu|Kjn they divided, thua iiermitting 
the Swazi to cross dry-shod.” I heard of tliia tradition, at Blantyre, 
in 18&,1, through a native teacher who Lad talked with some of the 
Angoni headmen. 


A. W. 
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The 32nd volume of the Archil} fur flcliffionstfisfetuchaft contiiiiifi 
ft meet interesting report by Professor Aleinhof, bended “ Afrikanische 
Rtliffmne.H - It U a sunimiiTy—ftft complete as present 

conditions in Germany will permit—of the research accomplished 
in this direction during the eight yeara surveyed. The nmomit 
produced in this time by Gennan scholars con only be described 
as astoiuBhing. Some of the works mentioned (e.g. Dannhoh on 
the Wapare^ Benders Volk^icJdurtg der IToibre/i, and others) have 
already been noticed in the Builefin* Anketmann^e recent studies 
of Totemism (articles in the Zeitschrift fitr Ethnal^ie, NeueJahrbiWtr, 
and Anl/itfrpoi] apiiears to be of the highest iniis^rtance j other ivorka 
to which attention should he cftllcd are Frnbenius, Paid*yttma (Munich, 
1921 )j S. Seligniann, Dw Zauberkraft des Aitgcs (Hamburgh 1922), 
and Hana Meyer, Die Barundi. There are appreciative notices 
of Dr. Roscoe’s NGrthem Bnniu and Smith & Dale's Ih-spetiking 
Peopies {** ein bettonders griindlicbeH Buck"). The pnblicstionB 
of the Congo St^ate, both in French and Flemish, include several 
valuable monographs : Van Wing, Ihr. geheime Sekie tan't Ktmpasi : 
Tanghe, Dc Slang bij dc Ngbandi ; and Bittremieux' studv of the 
Bakhimba Society. Under the heading " Haniiten ", we find that 
Dr. DenipWolff has published a reniatkable account of the Sandswi. 
a tribe in the depression west of Kilimanjaro, whose language contains 
clicks, and who may be looked on as a link between the North African 
Ha mi tea and the Hottentots in the south. Another most important 
novelty is H. Ved<ler h monograph on the Hill Dnmara, who, anthropo- 
Jogically oonaidered, are negroes, but sj^eah a Hottentot dialect. 
Their reiigiou api>eaTS to be entirely distinct from that of the 
(Hottentot) Nama. They have in common with the Herero the cnit 
of the sacred fire—not hitherto observed among other Bantu, ao that 
the question suggests itself " ob die Herero den Gebrauch nicht im 
Damuralande erst angenommen undincigentflmlicber Weiseumgebildet 
haben 

A, W. 


D.\STUlM.*tfsSTiAQ MS. li¥ TATTAHl 

Foil. 178; -tft by 2|iii.; 14 lines to a page m 2 coIb. l| in. 
wide within 4 gold lines; the finmm in blue and gold and the 
first two pages on gold ground ; 2 lialf-pnge miniatures on 
fr. and 30h ; modern bindiikg. The MS. has liecn relayed on 
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thick paper; written in small fine mtitaUk hy Multainnnad ibn 

MuhaiimmU un-Nainzi, and dated 15th Jaiiiudi I, ajl 387 

(2jid July^ Arl>. 1482). The [laine of the work is given in Llie 

line f. I75u, I, 1— 

# 

j! l 31 —^ j ^ ^ 


and of the antltor^ aii^ong other plaocSr at f, iTGtc, I. 7— ■ 


L»-L2i jbj j\ 




and tile date of composition (ajIh S-40^ a.d. 1486) in the chrorio- 
gram at end, f. ITflci, 1. 8— 


The pocni is a romance in rhymed couplets relating to the 
allegorical story of Princess Husn and Prince Dil, 

Mr, A+ G. Ellis, who Ijas kindly examined the MS., suggests 
tiiat this poem is the original of the allegory in rhymed prose 
attributed lo Fattahi, of wdiich the fullest account has been given 
hy Dr. Rudolf DvoMk in l*roc* Piennn ActiiZcmy, vol. cxviii, 
1889, part iv. He, however, does not allude to this poem, and it 
Is not found in any of the catalogues. 


EsiJL'JHEa. 
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OBITUAKV 


Profcsior Rcnv Bussed 

By the death of Basset the world of learning has lost an 

eminent scholar, wlio«e pnbUeatioiui, especially in connexion with 
Xorth Africa, are much valued. Bom at Lim^ville in 1850, he began 
hifl career aa a teacher in the llcole Sup^rieurc dea Lettrea of Algiers at 
the age of 2o and rose to become Director of this institution ; indeed, 
Algiers was the scene of his actintiea throughout the whole of hia 
career, and he was Dean of tlie Faculty of Letters in the UniveTBity 
there at the time of hia death, 4th Januar>% 1924. His literary 
activity w’as abnndant and embraced many intereats; he published 
and translated several Arabic texts on the histor}^ of Ethiopia, the 
geography of Xorth Alnca, and a number of poems; to the language 
of the Berbers he devoted especial attention and gave a considerable 
impulse to the scientific study of the various Berber dialects. He 
took a special interest in folklore and collected a large number of 
Berber and other stories in northern Africa. From the outaet he was 
the editor of the French edition of the Enct^hpaedtn of Islam, to which 
he himself contributed a large number of articles. A frequent con¬ 
tributor to learned journals, such oa the Journal Asiatuiue, Im Eevue 
ri/rica/ne, etc,, his articles always provided some fresh scientific 
materials, and w'ill be missed by all students of the language and culture 
of North Africa. 
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J’A VEUS (•( )\TH I J^UTK I) 

THE HRIT. MUS. .V.S. SI A).AS E H.i90, THE COMMON 
SOURCE OF RALIJ.EUS AND DAPPER 

By Jaiil Chabpextier 

IN thin RuUfttfif \ol. II, |>|i. <31-54, I have dealt in a preliniinan’ 
A way with the Brit. Mua. MS. Slaane 1820, the Livro da Seita dm 
Indim OnnUais of Father J. Fenicio, S.J., which forma the common 
aource of t rtain [Mirta of the .l«ia Portugueza of .M. de Faria y Souaa 
and of Baldaeua’ Afgoderge der Omt indische Hrydenen, and is alao the 
original of the work called Collfct%o otHiitum dogtMitum dt arcanorum 
ex Pumnis seu Ubris Canonicis Paganorum Indianontm, etc., written 
before 1789 by the Carmelite Father Ildephonaua a Pra?Mcntatione, 
and now apf*arently lost. I have also tried to show there in what 
connexion this uncommonly valuable manuscript stands to another 
one by Father .M. Barradas. SJ., that seems still to be preserveil 
in a private library in Portugal.* 

On p. 752 of my preliminary rejKut I drew attention to the way 
in which Balda>us has a\^iled himself of the work of Father Fenicio, 
and suggested that he may have dealt in a somewhat similar wav with 
other sources, not yet identified. When writing this I wm not 
aware that within a veiy short time my suggestion would be fairly 
well corroborated. 

When, in 1917, Dr. De Jong issued his reprint of Baldieus* Afgoderye, 
with a very valuable introduction and notes, he <»me to speak * at some 
length about the remarkable coincidences between certain parts of 

* Cf. Fathfr H. S.,1.. in the Journal of Indian llUtoru. rol. u p. 153 m 

• Introduction, p. Ixxr Mjq. ’ 
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that work and the description of Hindu niytholog>' found on pp. 82- 
136 of the work *4aiVj, of }iaukeurig€ Beschryving win hft Rijk des 
GrooUn Mongols en ten groot grdsdte win Indien, etc., by Olfert Dapper. 
This author, a Dutch phj'sician and compilator of a good many works 
on geographical and ethnographical subjects, issued his Asia at 
Amsterdam in 1672 (the privilege of the work being dated 28th July^ 
1670), the selfsame year that saw the publication of the ediiio princeps 
of Baldicus. Dr. Dc .Tong argues, on reasons that appear to me wholly 
convincing, that Dap|)cr could not, before seeing his work through 
the Press, have had access to the book of ITaId»us; nor could this 
author well have made any use of even the first edition of the Asia, 
seeing that he die<I already in August-September, 1671, about a year 
before the publication of both works. Consequently, Dr. De Jong 
suggested that there must have existed a common source that was 
used by both these authors ; according to an indication in their texts 
he deems this to have been a narrative taken down at Surat in 1649. 
As I shall show presently this suggestion was a fairly correct one. 

• • • • • 

As for the date (1649) of the presumed source. Dr. De Jong drew 
his inference from a |>a5sage in ITaldteus (p. 172, ed. De Jong) where 
this author says as follows : “ In the year 1649 the Hanyans of Surat 
stated that out of this |)eriod * there had j)assed 4,750 years, so that 
there still remain 21,680 years." Dap|)er, Asia, p. 136, in the 
corresponding {lassage, ha.s substituted another calculation for that 
of his source, a.s he states that we live in the |)eriod of the Buddha- 
awitdra, and that in the year 1671—ap|)arently the one in which he 
wrote this part of his work—there had expired 4,772 years and were 
still 21,080 to come, a miscalculation or a slip in the printed text as 
we ought to find the number 21,668 iastead of it. 

As the corres{>onding |>assage of the common source of both works— 
on which something will be said presently—does actually contain the 
year 1649, one might think that Dr. De Jong was quite right in his 
suggestion. In fact, we must, however, count also with a somewhat 
later date. On p. 46 (ed. De Jong) Baldieus mentions that " anno 1657 
there had, according to their * account in Surat, expired 4,758 years 
of the last age of the world ", a chronological statement that tallies 
completely with the surmised commencement of the Kaliguga in 

* The pcriiMi U thet one of the ttmJJAa-atnUra which rum from the vnir 1 to the 
yr«r 26,430 of the A'a/iyv/n (noppoiied to hkve bejiun in 3ht2 b.c.), 

• Vii. the Biinyen^. 
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3102 B.c. The corresponding passage in Dapper again calculates with 
the year 1671, but as 16.07 is actually found in the source of IhildsDus, 
and is certainly the last date mentioned there, we may perhaps feel 
entitled to suggest that this is the year in which that text was hnaliy 
taken down. 

This, the common source of l^lda>us and Dapper, U a manuscript 
in the British Museum, Sloane 3290, read and partly copied out by 
me in the autumn of 1922. It is a book in small octavo, containing 
121 leaves (=241 pp.), written in an even, but somewhat difficult 
hand\\Titing. The language is Dutch, and the title runs as follows: 
lk*chryntigh can dtn tiachfoigtnden figuren gdrochen ugt der Hegdcmn 
grtoof Book gehtirn Ikf'x au/aers.* On the flyleaf there is a note 
in Sir Hans Sloane's handwriting, telling us that “ This Book is 
an Account of the Figures of Heathen Idols taken from the Heathen 
Book called Deex autaers ; it is different from the .\ccount by Philip 
Balda?u.s. ri’tic Churchill’s Collections, vol. iii.* See the figures belonging 
to this Book, min. 15.” From this, os well as from the actual words of 
the manuscript itself, it is clear that the work was supposed to be a sort 
of textbook to a set of Indian drawings, depicting the ten avaiaras of 
\i§nu; such pictures are found both in the work of Baldaeus and in 
that of Dapper, though they represent two entirely different seta of 
originals and have api>arently been more or less altered by the editors. 

Anyhow, these drawings arc not now to l)e found with the Sloane 
manuscript 3290, nor was I able to obtain, at the British Jiluseum, 
any information concerning the words “ min. 15 ” in Sloane’s note, 
which seem to be meant to furnish us with an indication concerning 
their whereabouts. After some researches I, however, succeeded in 
finding them ; they arc ten coloured Indian drawings, in quarto size, 
representing the nvatdras, and are at the present moment bound up 
together with a set of ,35 drawings of Persian dresses in the .\dditional 
-MS. 5254, which is now kept in the Oriental .MS. Department. They 
present a distinct similarity with the illustrations of Dap|>er, though 
these have been considerably altered in prej>aring them for print. 
The pictures in Baldaeus must have l>een taken from another set of 
drawings of which I can, unfortunately, give no information 
whatsoever. 

The contents of the manuscript are as follows: on fol. 2r-v is 
found a general introduction; then comes the description of the 

' i.e. Dnia-araidra. 

* Thi* ia the wall-known CtjUrriion of Vo^s and Trartls, toI. Hi. 1732. 
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4Lti 

viz. (fols. 2v-Sr), kiirtHti (fola, 3r^r), rarnAa (fok. 

4r-4v)i, mrasintha (folfj. 4v-6v)j (fob. Gv’-Sv)^ PflriiJ<ifrafn£i 

{fok. 8v-lGr), Pflflio {folw. 16r'-t4v)* Kf/ttjtQ (fo!s. 45r-M9r3, with n 
sujjplcmeiit tit Jed B^vo&jsfl ^oor dim Brunujn Kifka [fols, l];9r-120r), 
Bttddha {fols. ]2C>r-v)j and Kalkin (foie. 12(K'-12iT). 

In order to ahow^ the very clofle conncsioa betwt^ii this monuBeript 
and the texts of Bnldieus and Dapper, I shall give some extraots 
beginning with the de5M?riptJon of tlie fourth atkitura, that of the 
narasiitiha, with which passage should be nomjMireti Ekidteiis, p.'jftsqq.j 
e<L De Jojig ^ and Dapper (ed. 1672), p. 89 sq.: - 

BescfiTffvhtffh LYiJi Narsinifs avtatr flk 4^* 

[f* 4v] “Til de eefste eeuwe is't gesciiiet dat den Hens [ftrrenkeasep 
door menicb^uildige peuitentie enuTe gothdieustige oefeningen den 
[f. Or] vderhoofdigen god dts Inchts Bfdmfia had beweecht dat lij' hem 
op seeckeren tijt veTacheen, welcbe vraeebde wat hy begeerdoT o gioot 
vertiioegende Erfimh^r ecyde flirrt^ilrcssept doet tny deao gunst^ dat 
icjt eeu monareh en geweldich Vorst op de Aerde mneh werden^ ende 
schenkt my daarby dcse gax^en, dat iek no>'t door Hemei,^ noch door 
aerde, noch dour soji^ iioeh dour nmon, noch door aieireu, noob door 
conimetenj noch door wolcken, ntx-h dour wintj noch door hagel, noch 
door aneen, tiocli door regen, noch door donder* noch door blixetu, 
ncKjh door wecrlicht, noch door vogela^ noch door dicrciiT iiwb door 
menschen, noch door doyvels, uoch door viatichen, noch door 
water, uoch door abnge, noch door adders^ noch door ceuich ander 
Venijn, hoedanicb dat het niochte wcseii, noeh door swaertj uoeli 
door pijlcn^ noch door sinders^ noch door lierajea - olte eenich dodelyck 
gewcer, noch hu}'ten niyn dcur noch binnen niyn buys noch bij daegh 
noch bij nacht mach onigebracht werden, het w^elcho hem BrfiiM/jn 
belucfde, docn rechte de Iteua IliTretik^ssep hem op, nil liet- a( van 
langer/TraniAoaan teroepen. Hicr naqr trock hi] te velt, eiideoverwon 
menichte van steden en landen, so dat de gehele wcrelt hem ouder- 
dankh maekte, doen liet hij een getx>t nyt gaen, dat men nlcmant 
dan hem ullcen aoude aenbidden, eiide wie gevonden wdert tegens dit 
gebot te sondigen, eoude tender genade niet de doet geatmft werden. 

Ka dit sommige jareu geduurt JiaddCt begotmen veel van sijn 
onderdauen en voomamenth baere Bramenfs hier tegens te uiompeleu, 

^ ll ajiouliL ha ubfiC-rred thst Baldiecut boa dravn minoT parta erf ht» dracripGon 0^ 
t!H‘i mioJynf fiTO'ai tho work of Father Fcnicio, I. Hf, c. 7. 

* Th'C tfTD wordn ftpjrfer.f and iinin [«Uif^bk\ Dr. i>& Jong thought thrm 

to bo a roTTOjrtian of an ox:pre«4ioa Ilk* " Indra^i mjiw thi» WOin* ar*r»ly 

powibk. 
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E^g^ndc, wat ei^I oiia eyndelyck [f. itv] werden van dcwn Hirrcnkessip, 
Jat wij hem aeiiroe|>eti, hij M'el t'en hpnM^her dcr acrde^ niacr 
met des henieLst lateii wij ona dan van hciii. tot d/aAorfeii < 
keerpHi die ona na om* lielinnie^ door iiieuiebte van ver^visaelingh 
gesiiyvert. sijnde tot heni in den Leinel kan opnemen^ dea my haer tot 
keerende, hpidcTi dftt hij iiaer dock van dit timnnich geweit 
wUde verloaacnT die liaer beloofde, dat de HnyTivToew van ifufenke^ep 
gcnneint Nnfche^ * een soon sonde baeien, die haer verlossea Gonde, 
dat so lange gcdult sonde hebben. 

“ Eenen langen tijt hier naer bacnie N^tetk^a den If irrenkessep 
eenen fwon, die ale tiuemden Brtlhide [PraMadai] welclicii nu out 
gewordeu bijnde^ sijn Vader geen gottelijeke eere Viilflo be'nijsen, 
ijiaer ieende dat men Makadett, ends niet aijn vader moste aenbjdden 
waeroin fUrmikt^sep sou verbolgcn tegen sijii stion wiert. dat een 
ijseren calcni dede oprechten die so gtoyent a!» vuut selve Met ijiaec:ken 
waer aen aijn js(m>u wilde doen ombrengen* als Brefimk met een groote 
meniebte van volc^] * onitrent de plaets gek'ainen waSj dner hij storven 
soude so seyde H {rr^nkessep Laet nn ecus sien wie u uyt dit gevaer 
en mijlie baiiden verlossen mltBrdkde bat Mahad^tt die hem betioorde, 
terstont barste desen ijHeren calon van een met sidoheii kracht dat 
VT de aerde van achudde en beefde, waer iiyt een soo seltsaniea monitor' 
voort*jnam, dat noch duyvel noeh mensch, nw-li vis, iiocb vogcl, noeli 
sbinge, noch dmeck noch eenich etentnnr datoijt te voorden [f. Gt] 
g&sehapen is geleek^ bbes vicrvlamnien ten ueusgaten uyt, en een 
inaehtige swnrto roockdamp tpiflin hem ten kelea uvtgeviogen waer 
van alle de omstoenders so seer beangst werden, dat niet en wiaten 
waer Hat hem bergen sonde, den Hens ffin^^nke^cp wiert blceck van 
schrik ende lilde van iingst, als een riet dat van de wint bewtoniit 
wierd. d/nAndeu hem in dees gedaente verandert bebbende gedaelit 
aen "t geen j^rninAfi den ffirrenke^sep btdooJt iiadde eiide om die belufte 
met to niet te doen, sehorte hem op, en voetde hem onder 
de aerde, under den drempel van aijn buys daer bij den avuntatont 
veni'achtc, so Uneat nu de son ondergingh reet hij met idjne afgry- 
aelycke imgels dit grof gestelte van ecu. so dat hem het awarte bloet 
van alle kanten uytsprongli.ende troek het vendoekte ingewant hem 

^ In thi* mjinUK’ripl, u in ihe text ol Ilnpp^r whk'h fiitlaw* it ^^.ry doMly^, 
evUTy^hviv incani ri>nn. Bald»u<i hmk, ah ft rik, »u1j!^tttlllecl FiJilnam 
for JfuA^d'fu. 

* ThU mmo in to twiffle nvi-ry AUempi of « nobitian. 

Arcordinft Uj th* PuriitiAA tlie ttHyfe of HirftnyAkuipu »(gi cnLccI 

* In Iho pirlu™ in pApper a™ S9eu « aumbfr of b>Titnndcre Bdoring the 
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livt dtj buyck,^ ende bingh Set hem om deii huk ao dat hij in gestmft^ 
en Bramhas bebfte diet verkort waerent want hij bmeht bem niet 
om, nocb binnen, nocb buy ten aiju Suva, maer odder sijn drciiipel, 
nock op aerdc, noch in den benieb maer odder de aerde, nocb door 
Vogels, noch door dieren, noch door son, nocb door iiiaen, nocb dfH>r 
regen, noch door wint, noch door bagel, noch door sneen, noch door 
menachen nocb dimr dujiTclfi, noch door alangeiit noch door draecken, 
noch door eedicb Venijn, nocli door Viasen noch door water, noch 
eenieb geweer* etc., jnaer door «odanigc nionat^rnagela alft cr noyt 
vor de«cn geachiiped waa, 

[f,6v] "Doer stelde Midftdm BrtUade in het ryck van aijn vader 
die langc jaren seer godvruchtig regeerde hij naem Bijn moeder 
Nateksea so lange sij Icefde tot hem, 

“ Wanneer nu. Mafuideii in dric dagen dit alJes bericht hadde, ik 
hi] weder vandc aerde inden bemeIgef>tegentdBerni,cdeeyndicbde deae 
viertle antaer in de eerste ecu we Korit&sitiffket na dcaelvc geduiirt hadde 
seventien niael hondert aebt eii twintieb duyKcnt jaren in welchc alia 
de vcrbaeldc wonderen geschiet syn, ende allhoewel den tyt deser 
miraculen in allcs maer * uyt mnwkeii dan seven duysent seven 
hondert jaren en drie dagen, so moct verstaen dat de seventien 
hondert twintich iluysent jaren en drie hondert twe eu sesticb dagen 
sy voor en tuaschen beyden de miraculen, ak medo daer mer door- 
gegaen ” 

The passage called " Byvtxjgsei dwr den Bra man Kieka ” [f. 119r- 
120r], which contains the ^rava>/a-phaJa obtained by listening to, 
reciting, or writing down the story of KrAna, is found nearly wholly 
tinaltcred in Dapper, p. 13o, but is mUsing in Balds^us, 

The description of the two last afxtiartts, those of Buddha and 
Kalkin, run as follows ®:— 

[f. I20r] “ Bodm AtHluicr de 

" Bhode.^ heeft vader nochte moeder, is onsiebtbaer maer dien hie 
liaer vertoont, bebben benj gcHien met vier armen . . . * dese 
doet niet als inwendig met ncdcrgeschlagen oegen nacht ende dagh, 
Bonder ojthanden Maftodeti aen te bidden, en wanneer in dit wesen 
ws en twintich duysent vier hondert dertich jaren dna geacten heeft, 

^ tt, the paflMiif* fjoni the I^rniM quutrd by ilr* Jl« p. OS, n. 2, mil v 

^Upfilaviullu, I, 47, etc. 

* Tlic word nicl sceniiii la be njianUtp, 

* CL p, 171 ecjTi., od, r>e Joojf and Dapper, p, IStJ. 

*■ The Mlowiitg dcAcriptian of BuddJi&'s exterior \t giren in extctiSO in Dapper and 
ntmj not be tT<pciitcd: here. 
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suDiler eeaige wonderente doen^ geeu weteltt® diugen [f*]20v] 

iich bekommert, bo ejndlcht sijn auimrt en Kaltenhjm volgc 

hcBi, »yntle de laeste. 

"'In dese auitKr, natr de rceckemngh der heydenen iev^en wy duj, 
ende aioot geduuTEn ^,430 jaren, wBer van anno 1649 na haeretellingo 
verlop«ii warcn jaren, so dat tot vols’oermg deses atdaerSf noch 
restBH 21,680 jaren, 

KfiVmkyfis autaer de tegende 

" Kallenigji is eon wit paart bovqn in den Heniel, Btaande oj) drie 
voetojPt houdende hot voordte reehter been op, in *t beginsal van dit 
aitlQcr souden de Benjanen seer godvruchtigh ende dien volgende 
CKxrk seer voorapoedigh eijii niaer in deso geluckige atani eenige 
Jaren geweest synde, sullen aij allena hena, hoe langer hoe moor, in ‘t 
(juaet toenemen, en niet dan Oodddooshevt pl^en, dit sal duuren 
tot vier bondert [f. 121 1 ] vyf du}'sent v}'f hoiidert seventich jaren 
vervTilt syn, in weleke de aondeti so aullen toenenieot dat Kitlie}i}cgii 
siju rechte been tot straOeder souden sal nedler setten ends aerde daer 
BO hart door dnioken, dat hot voor de sEange Sigirnff^ onmogelyok sal 
syn te drageii, en de schil[iat gevoelende dese ongemoulycke last sal 
doDi)jeleD in dc diepte, en hner van de last, die se niet 1 anger kan 
opbuuden^ ontreckon. Also sullen don aUe de inwoonders der werelt 
in de grondelose diepteu vergaen,ende dusaal na de vierhondert twe 
en dertich duyeent jareii de thiende ouffjer en laeste hner eynde 
ncinen, ende weder om den eerste Mats autaer beginnenr** 

Already these short extracts will, when comiiared with the printed 
texts of Baldni'us and Dapper, reveal the fact that we have here, 
without the islightest doiibt/the BOUTce from which both these authors 
drew that part of their Hindu mj'thology which deals with the 
of \^l|ciUt Bmongst w'hieh the fiopular stories of Tinma and, above all. 
Kr^ija are dealt with at very considerable length. A somewhat closer 
com|Hirlson of the texts in question will also put it beyond doubt that, 
while Baldanis has in some few passaged availed himself of other 
sourcra—chiefly the wmrk of Father Fenicio^and has thua injudiciouBly 
put together South and North Indian sources. Dapper made use, for 
this yiart of his work, of no other anthority than our manuscript, which 
he simply copied out with some slight alterations in the Dutch 
phraseology. 11 is nljm quite obvious that while Haldtoug does sometinies 
differ from the mamiscrilxit in the spelling of the Indian proper names— 
some of w^hich are misspelt beyond recovery — Dapper lias through and 
through given those names exactly as they appear in the manu- 

^ Stfa 
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Bcriptt Or. De Jong, in hja- edition of liuldfttiB, p. L^xstIj suggiget^ tLal 
I>app«r had madv u&e of a soiirte mJictc the letters u and n were very 
similar to each other, as in many puasages he gives form* hkV 
korttfsnu^ike [for siu{fkv, etc,,, inbtend of tlie correct ones, 

and during my inspection of the manuscript I was able to corroborate 
this suggest ion. 

blatters, then^ seem to stand somewhat os follows i n Dutcliiiiau - 
or possibly a native convert with a gt>od knowledge of Dutch— 
wmiposcd at Surat between the years lfl49--^7 n work dealing with 
the ten av^ftron of and drawing his materials from written as 

w ell as oral sources. This work was also meant to be a sort of text- 
Wk to a set of drawings representing the ten manifestations of the 
supreme gf>d. Of this work iit least two copies must hav-e existed, 
one of which fell into the bauds of BaldiPijs—probably during hiB atav 
in India— who n^ade a moat extensive use of it, without, however, 
mentioning a northing about his sijurce, just sa little as he did mention 
hi.s other chief sonree, the work of Father Feniria.i Another copy found 
its way to Europe and was Jncor|iorated with the fprobably very 
extensive) collections from which Dapiter drew the materials for 
Ins vast gcograpliical compilations. W hat hecaine of these collections 
after the death of Dapper is, unfortunately, w^holly nuknown to me; 
but from the wholesale coinetdenco between the proper names in 
Dapjjcr a work and in the manuscript dealt with here it seems to the 
present wTiter extremely probable that the copy used by Dapper 
flomehow found its way into the collection of Sir Hans Bloano and is 
the identicid one now prcisen-ed in the British Museum as Sloaue MS. 
3290, w'hJJe the drawings have been scjia rated and bound uu in the 
Add. .MS. 52i>4.^ 

The results of this .short investigation may seem to be rather 
scanty. It has, an 3 -hovk', drawn attention (in connexion with the article 
in the Bulletin, fl. 731 srpj.) to a fact that must be considered fairly 
incontrovertible, via. that the work of Baldseus on Hindu mythology 
lacks every ounce of value as an original source. It is simply 
a patchwork of extracts from the work of Father Fenicio and the 
anonymous Dutch author lo the Sioane MS. 3290. with occasional 
quotarions from A hr, Roger and some other authors, and Baldeeus 
never m any way deserved the reputation for being a confleientious 
and reliable Writer in which he has for long time rejoiced. 


Cf. Ibu Biditlin, II, 734, 

■ This pro^bility cyura b* mrriPd into «rUint.¥ bj « (choUr wJio hid 
Kimerm oi Dapper a h<vn4writin». thiM.-#! »» in ... 


occens td 


»i)«imerv» of D»pper'» haniwriljriA, « in tEe nwnnwriirt cetUia inWrlincar 

eonwnoM that BMm to h*ttf bttn sddiNl by a p^tvaa who miwls u*o of it. 


NOTES ON THE JINN AND THE GHOHL IN THE 
PE A fi ANT MIND OF LOlVEli EGYPT 

lllmimled hjf trfitvicnj)(s of peanant Udes from the Ups of the 
feUdftin (f the Menttjta Proi'inee, Loiecr Egfjpt 


By CoxsTASCK E. Padwick, Pupil of tho ii^hool of Oneat^l St.\n3ie$^ 
American University, Cairo 


Note. — ^The JM^ript used to represent Egi'ptiaii Arabic speech in 
these not^ is that of the Internatioiml Phonetics Association, with the 
necesaarj' modifications for Egyptinn Arabic sounds, as found in 


Gairdner's Etf^pimn CoPoquiol Artdfic. 
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The above nigns give the con^iutiant^ ewunde of the feUAh'S speech. 
The lengthonJug of voweb is re[irescntcd thus; (short;) i, (long) i:. 

With rogsre] to writing these vowel saLinds, a choice was before iis. 
Eg}*ptiaii sftceeh foUows j>erfectly regular and nicely observed rules 
as to the elision or shortening of vowels in relation to changing con¬ 
sonantal combinations. There is a continual delicate balancing of 
vowel values from the infitience of one word and nyliable upon another. 
Should writing represent these eliHiona and shorteninge, which arc, 
of the ven' geniuH of the spoken language 1 (e.g. should a uTitcr of 
spoken French give ns the *' je-u sais pas ” that he hears, or the je 
nc saia pas ” that is intended ?) fn Eg>ptian Arabic, the elisions, 
though strictly regular, are »o numerous as to be confu>iing at fimt to 
the eye accustomed to regard each word as a unit, and t1ie.se nota^. 
intended rather to reveal the thought of the [icasant speaker than the 
actual scmnd-rjuality of his aentence, give the vowel structure of each 
word as it U in pause, with the exception of n few shortening in 
prepositional phrases and small connecting words. 

Tn the case of premier names and other Arabic words occurring in 
the Ettfflish test of the notes, and not being quotations from peasant 
speech, I have used the transliterntion scheme of the British Academy. 

These notes do not try to make any statement as to the [xisitian 
and nature of the jinn in Islntuic theory, nor to give any account 
of the infomijition, fascinating, gruesome, or tedious, to be found 
concerning them in Islamic literature. They aeek, rather, to bamsh 
literary information and to look at the ]>eople of the jinn through the 
eyca of a fellah <^f the Meuiifia Province of the Egyptian Delta, AncI 
this unbookish pur|x)Be must explain what ivoukl seem an unbalanced 
c-ombinatiou at the very outset. For the jinn and the ghoul, grouped 
together at the head of this paper, belong to dillcrcnt categories of 
beings i the jinn with a rank and status in the Islamic universe that 
is never given to the ghoul, who is but a more awful benat among the 
other beasts. 

But in the folk-stories of the MetiAfieb fellAh, and in his goblin- 
haunted mind, there is no hard dividing line betw'een the powers and 
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the malicious pranks of what he variously but almost indis¬ 
criminately calls /aja:4i:n. gdnn. ^oforit. maTidi.n and ga:L 
All of these belong to the same cycle of ideas and stories, and to 
separate them, as books separate them, w'ould be to represent a diHsion 
that does not exist in the felLEh’s mind. All of them are for him, as 
Professor Macdonald says,^ “ on a dividing line between fairies, 
brownies, kobolds, and true theological devils.” In many of his stories 
all the above terms are freely interchangeable, although generally 
speaking the word Jojiain * is the one chosen for the more individual 
and personal type of demon and the word gnrl for the more purely 
bestial. 

The peasant through whose eyes we now try to see (and educated 
Egyptian friends will sympathize with the attempt) is not the boy who 
has been to school, but his illiterate brother or sister whose visible 
world is bounded by the fields and market-places of a corner of the 
teeming Egyptian Delta. To these non-readers, the great body of 
information on any subject will come through the common mind 
and the common mouth of the local community. Yet even for them 
there may be outside information, and it is nece-ssarj* to ask how far 
such influences as the Qur'an, or the tales of professional story-tellers 
reciting Arabian Nights, or the information gleaned from specialists 
in magic, may be responsible for the peasant’s \’icw of the jinn. 

Influence of the Qur’an 

The unlettered fellah does not know the Qur’an except liturgically. 
He knows the phra-ses of daily worship, although it is exceptional for 
his sister to do so. For the rest he responds to the sonority of Qur’an 
chanting—much as a European {leasant might resfwnd to the familiar 
chanting of holy psalms in Latin—with a response of the aesthetic 
or emotional side of his nature rather than of the intellectual. ” Allah ! ” 
says the fellah, “ Allah ! Allah ! ” and sways himself in true pleasure 
at the windings of the chanter’s voice. But he w'ould be at a loss to 
tell the matter of the chant, and cannot produce for the questioner 
any of the teaching of the Qur’an about the jinn. Yet the Book has 
its effect upon his jinn-beliefs, for he knoirs that the jinn are there, 
they are there in the holy Book. And so the Qur’an pro>’ides him with 

• A»ftrU of latam, p. XU). 

■ The Mmo confucion exist* in the peasants* use of this word as was noted hr 
(loklxiher in its use by the earlier Moslems. It means indiscriminately “ die mit den 
(Jinnen voUig identisrhen SeytAnen der Rihilijja und der mit dem jOdiKb-chriiitlichen 
Iblls identischen SeytAn ”. (AbuhatKilunjten lur Arabischen Philologie. 7.) In these 
note# the word is only use«l as a common, not a proper noun. 
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certamty tliat the jiim aiie included bv Allah in the brotherhood of 
creation and jij the framework of Iskim There h aa sceurc a place for 

them in Allah*8 universe a» for ourscivea and the beasts ond the 
angels. 

Ill a jHipiilar mt^ry of Khadra ash-sharifa printed in Cairo by 
Mtihainmad Husain Tarazi an introductory verse reads in 
iranslation; — 

** Praise he to CJod the Merciful, who provides for men and the 
ilemcuu)’ flock. 

And for the birds, and all the fish, and for the worm iiijiida of 
the rock.^’ 


This k entirely typical of the jioijiijftr mind in its accordance to the 
jinn of a place in the normal economy of creation and Providence. 

Por the rest it is jio^sible that a general tendency in current peasant 
stories to connect the jinn y^ith f re may look back unconscioualv to 
Surah XV, 26, 27 :— 

jU Jj 

Certninly n strong connexion with fire is found in the fieaaant tales. 
The ginni may, for instance, ajiijefir aii a man, but vanish away as 
a pillar of fire, as in the following example: _ 

A mail who wanted to steal 
graj>e3 smeared himself with mud 
and went to the vineyard and 
took a large ([uniitityj then left 
the vineyarfi with his grapea in a 
[>alni fibre basket. And on his 
way he found a man sitting with 
a cigarette in his hand who called 
out to the thief, “ Come here, old 
chap! ■’ fFn went to him, and 
the man said : " What's that in 
the basket?” ‘'Grapes,” said 
the thief, much alarmed. ** I 
want to iliHde them with you,” 
said the man. who was an 'afri:t 
and be stretched out hia hand and 
took the rohberk hand, who felt 
hii touch as though he were 
holding thorn.s or hedgehog spinea. 


ka;n fi:h wa:Itid 'a:i 2 jiiri^ 
^innh 3a:a nafsu ti.n wi nizil li 
korm il 'inab wi soro^ kiti:r ^uwi, 
wi fiti‘ min ha:b Li karm, wiA 
'inab fi ma^taf. wi huwa mojfi 
fk iikka wqgad ra;gil 5a;1d wi 
niGifiik sigmra fi i:dn, ^a:ni >a;l 
ir rorgil li I hara,:ini. “ ta^a: ja 
gada‘. ” fa lamma raih In 
^ w^al eh da fi 1 ma^tof ? " ?a;m 
’q: 1 In 1 hoTG:mi “da 'inab wi 
X<i f kitiir. wi ^ad In r iti.gLl illi 
ha;wn ‘afri;t *' ^an:z n^aim ma'^nk ”. 

fa madd i:da w miaik il horaiini 
min i;diL ^a:in il ScLra;im wagnd 
i;d U -afrit iejj if Jo:fc. zejj il 
>uiifid, fn fojr il -afrit ji? si® il 
'inab li Saddima yala- il horaimi 
ala 'u:d wa:hid, fa zi-ii ha:wa 
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wi tonnu ma:Ji wala:kin ba'dima 
miji Jwajja ^a:m rigi‘ *ala/an 
jiltrab illi yad minna 1 •inah. wi 
lamma yalla be:nn w be;n in 
nofor il ‘ofriit sejji mitr, *a:T ij 
/ejtoJi na:r wi 4ili* li • sama. 


And the ‘afrirt went on divid¬ 
ing the grapes till he left the 
robber wdth only one bunch. The 
robber went his way in anger, but 
presently retiirnotl to fight for 
his gni|»es. And when he caiue 
ns near as a metre to that ‘afri:t 
|>erson, the /ejta:n turned into 
fire and ascended heavenwards. 

Or, even more usually, the ‘afrirt is known by eyes of flame that 
shine out in the darkness large as saucers, as in the following example : 

warhid feUall fi minurf kibirr ia An elderly fellah of Menuf said 
linni /wojja >a:l U “ana /uft‘ tome: “ I saw one of the gann 

morra warhid mil garnn wi karn 
il kerfijja kida. kutt om/i fi 
awaryir il lerl li 1 gert bitar‘i. wi 
lamma futt^ ‘ala lar^ija mohgarra 
fi t iarir^ /uft^ ‘and is sar^ija fi 
folarm il lerl narr tirtafi‘ morro 
wi tinyofad morra. wi yuft‘ 

/wojja walarkin ^arrabt ‘ min 
mahall in narr wi la^ert /akl ^ 
insarn, wi n narr di hija ‘enerh. 

^arm il insarn ill^ hnrwa ‘afrirt ^arl 
li ‘ourx minni: erh?" ^umt ana 
fi garjit il yorf ‘ult * lu “into 
mirn ? " fa ^arl lirl ginni “ ma 
tis^al/.” wi ba‘d‘ Idda yodni: wi 
yoUarni am/i ma'orh li haddima 


laffifni hawalern is sar^ija. wi 
karn ‘arwoz jigdir bi: wi jiwa^’a^ 
ni fi s sar^ija. walarkin girert 
minnn, fa laha^ni 1 ginni da wa 
homolni w rafa‘ni w ramarni fi t 
tir‘a wi ma kan/ firha majja kitirr. 
wi /art warhid ^arb is sabarh 
tili ‘ni mit tiro. 


once, after this fashion. I was 
going in the last watches of the 
night to my field, and as I {Mssed 
near a deserted sarqiya on my 
way, I saw’ in the darkness of the 
night a fire burning at the sarqiya, 
now flaring up and now’ dying 
down. I felt some fear of it, but 
I went up to the place where the 
fire was, and found the fonii of a 
man, and that fire w’as nothing 
but his eyes ! And the man, who 
was an ‘afrirt, said, “ What do you 
w’ant with me ? ” Terribly afraid 
I said : “ Who are you i ” “ Do 
not a.sk,” said the ginni. Then he 
took me and made me walk w’ith 
him, bringing me round and round 
the sarqiya. and his intention 
was to trick me and make me fall 
into the sarqiya. But I ran 
away from him, and the ginni 
overtook me and picked me up 
and raised me and threw me into 
the canal, which w’as rather low’. 
And about daw*n somebody passed 
and pulled me out of the canal. 
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Even the peasant who makes no connexion in his mind between the 
information in the Qur’an and his the«r>' of the jinn, has at least this 
link between the two, that he is well convinced that certain passages 
of the Holy Ilook are potent against his ghostly foes. They may be 
written on charms or rejwated orally, always provided that he who uses 
them *18 m^UawadtiP, (dhir. Hurrying |>ast the ruined house, or the 
disused water-wheel, it is good to say the (’hapter of ** Sincerity ” or 
“ the Verse of the Throne 

It is curious to note that the Coptic fellAh, although unable to find 
information about the creation of the jinn in his Holy Book, has yet 
contrived a Scriptural origin for them. Does not the Book of Numbers 
say of Korah and his rebellious com}>any that they went down alive 
into the pit when the earth ojiened her mouth to receive that company 
of evil-doers 1 WTiat, then, more probable than that these wicked ones 
should emerge still alive, and work c\nl u|x>n the earth ? In fact, the 
evil jinn are no others than Korah, Dathan, and Abiram and all their 
progeny! 

ISFLITKXCE or “ THOUSAND AND OXE NiGHTS ” 

Taken as a whole, the Arahiati Nights contain a considerable 
body of information on the believing and heretical jinn, their modes 
of appearance and disappearance, their enchantments, servitude, 
loves, and wars. 

It is possible to find many points of likeness between this informa¬ 
tion and the jinn-beliefs current in the Delta. But it is another matter 
to prove that the ])easant borrowe<l jinn-ideas from the “ Nights ”, 
and on investigation this seems less and less likely. When all is 
said and done, the .-frabiVin Nights is an urban work. The characters 
move in streets and palaces and the bazaars of the merchants. If they 
venture outside the cities they meet not with the life of the felLitio* 
but with jinn and unearthly adventures. There are fishermen and 
gardeners in the Tales, but never a true fella^. And study of peasant 
tales in the Delta indicates that the fellahin have never made the 
Arabian Nights their own as the townsmen have. It is a striking fact 
that after inquiry, now e.xtending over several years, about the stories 
current in the Delta, 1 have never once, on asking a fellah for a talc, 
met with one drawn from the Arabian Nights. On the other hand, in 
Cairo, servants and such-like, often produce hashed fragments of 
stories from the ** Nights ”, 

In spite, too, of the correspondence of many ideas about the jinn 
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ia jieasAnt tales and in the *‘lrf»6kin it is true to n&y that there 

are aSuo marked differences. The jiiiu of the Arahimi Nights have 
reached ft higher stage of development tlian the jinn of the Delta fellah. 
They are more urbane and more individualised. The ]>eft£ant has, as 
far as I can discover, no jinn ivith indimdual names like " the Marid 
Kashkasli " or the “ ^Afrit Dahnash eou of Shetiihfkrish the Flyer ” 
{story of Prince Qaniar ez Zanian). Certain names he has which at first 
seem to jioint to individualization, but which on closer study are found 
to be used as generic. Thus " giimi A flohr is the name of finin ginni 
that shows itself by day and a felltih in describing the shyness of 
present-day gina will say, “ In my grandfather's time this wm waste 
ground, and you could see na many as sixty 'afrit id diihr here any 
day. ' So also ginni 1 bahr " seems a generic name for a tvpe of 
hideous mermaid ginnija, reaponaiblc br all the accidental daylight 
drow'ning in the canals. “ tnuin it subjam " the *afrita that snatches 
or injures little children seems at first to come nearer jicnionality. But 
J Cannot discover any more individualization than tliat of her horrid 
preference for little iimoeent iHctims. She is not individualized as a 
jierHon, but as an office. “ titnm is «nbJa:D is hardly more personal 
a name than “ tunm jl gi:la:n which is the j>olite way of addressing 
any ghula whatsoever. 

This practically complete lark of individualization in the Menhfieh 
j'inn stories perhafis indicates that we have here under our eyea an 
earlier stage of thought than that reached in the cities when the 
*■ Nights were comiiosed. Our jinn stories may Ijc nearer those tales 
current before the Islamic civilization, of which Robertson Smith 


* Phi] Kalita in hU very iatjefe$linj; trAnsL-riptiun tha Ziir-ntLiAl wc^rda {Z4r- 
IN I>i?t IaIaixi, p, 23){tiiotm a cjy' tn « ajiirit tftUcil “ 

il (ihlilHin'", Amnflg ihf- •atttfEHona to wmi.KfttaTiic powfm in lioth thr fatro and 
Luxor riluala H# (hoa «xptEinn thr iiw of Iho torm : " I7mm el ChftlAni fMuUir diM 
KiiEbail) iat tine bcrEilinUa W«lija in Ksiro, deren Hmtij^turA in dcr iJEch ihrbenEnnten 
StniMw ^ilLch von dtr fliVtnv' el IlnHAneiit Itigi. ^^ic nil miclider SthlAchi von KerbrU 
flAft Flaiipt Ilu»^ ^tfuniltn haljen ; eIn mnn ra von ifer lonirrlt, liEbAnje ihrt-m ni^nen 
Sohn don Kopf nl)gtwtiilB^i’n Und den htrEUiiKtii^han, dui Knupl dti lluatn Eber naoh 
Kaim gebTAthl. J>ie JiluiW'brt, in dor aio int, wjrd niir einma! 3m Jahre 

aaoCTnol. und twar i ina Narht, rof dcr |.Met tLkebfre iftw JJijlH dew J>ErEuf 

Jipielt doa uba'^udE an : jCiJoa dabr rinniLiil rrulga eine Zar,BmL'bwdrunis varAnatEltel 
wonden. Au;Hi-ri]om iai El>erdje from etOhnlam bier to. oinem ZjiT-G eiat j^eworden," 
Iti flpite ol ihe laot ihAi ** umm il gtdoiiii " w ihii# iuToked m tha CEito nnd 
Lumt riluabi. I kave mt io far been Able te Und I bat any Delia pCflAant haA hoAJd 
of h^r, A about her in aiirAya eorrected ah though the quratiouer vcTf 

atiimbtiuRly trying to AEy " umm el gi:lcl;n”t End Home EURwer Ebout the hEblu 
of the’ lofEl gu:liA given. 
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writes: “ In the Antbian XighU we find jinn with individual names 
and distinctive [lereonalities, but in the old legends (of Arabia) the 
individual jinni who may ap|>ear to a man has no more a distinct 
personality than a beast.” * 


Influence of the Profe.ssional Magician 


The professional magician ("amif) in the Delta folk-tale is nearly 
always a Maghmbi. That is to say, he is not only, as is the sheikha 
(or “ wise woman ”) somewhat outside the common life by reason of 
uncanny knowledge direct from 8U|>ernatural sources, but he is a 
foreigner as well, from the western land that is for the Egyptian the 
home of magic. 

Such |>eople are s|»ecialists who in |wrt hold the keys, or, at least, 
have the right of entrv* into the jinn world, and {>erha|is can summon 
at will their allies among the jinn ; sallat is the word always used for 
such authoritative calling. These master-men may even control 
unseen powers by a finger gesture, as in the following example 


ka:n hina e:h ? ra.gil bita:‘ il 
mi/at wi 1 fallijait hi jibi:* £i e 
giba.'L igremn^ wa:‘id ir ra:gil 
da wa:Ilid ga:l min gi:la;n il 
giba:I innu wa^tima ka:n jibL*‘ il 
mi/at ji/awwar li I gu:l li fo:^ 
fa /awwror bi •aboi'u wi ba**‘ 
li fo:^ wi nixil il gu:l illi •oUala- 


Who came here ? A |>edhir of 
hair combs and vermin combs, 
selling in the mountains. Now- 
you must know that his man had 
promi-sed one of the mountain 
gu:U that when ho made a sale 
he would beckon to him up abov'c. 
.\nd he l>eckoned with his finger 
and looke<l upward.s, and the 
goil w'hom he had summoned, 
descended. 


Jinn allien niay reveal to the W.(/or the confidences which 

they caught when they liatcned at the curtain that veil, the heavenlie. 
before the angel, .pied them and |,elted them away with falling .tar.’ 
Or th^ wi« people may know in.tead the peculiar conibiiiation. of 
powerful name, that will hold the jinn in check. In any ca«. it i« tafer 
for the fellah to buy a eharm from them, and it U to their intereat to 
keep the guardianahip of my.terie.. so that the .um-total of information 
gained from them a. to jinn-nature i. very tiny and practically amount, 
to a strong re-affirmation of the existence of dangerous pow^m agaiiuit 
w hich charms are needed, and in particular a firmer beUef in the ^wer 

* R*lifion oj tk* Lecturf III. 
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of jinn to “ posne^s ”, or clothe thenu^lves with (jiltabisu hi) human 
beings. This side of jinn-belief is the Sheikha’s kingdom. 

Expert information, then, whether from the Qur'an reciter or the 
story-teller of the Arabian NighU, or from the professional Sheikha, is 
very scanty, and we now turn to examine the great body of fwpular 
belief which, whatever its original source, now surN'ivcs and is 
propagated only in the folk-mind. 


Beliefs in the Popular Mind 


Haunt* of the Uncanny : (n) The Desert 

We do not in the villages talk about the green chrj'solite mounUins 
of Qaf beyond the Circumambient Ocean, nor of the City of Brass upon 
which the sun riseth not, as the abode of the spirits we f<^ar. In this 
southern angle of the Delta we have in the place of those homes of 
fearful romance a dim grey line on the horiron beyond our familiar 
fields, the grey wall of the desert bounding our human activities, and 
visible from any housetop. 

In our i>opular stories, Arabs from out the desert play the part of 
mystery and outlawT}’ that gipsies play in English stories. And the 
desert is the scene where we place supernatural encounters, as it was 
in the days of the Christian fathers and hermits of the Eg\'ptian 
wilderness. 

Here you may meet the Saints 


^a:lit li litti: innoko koinit 
ma/ja fi 1 gabol wi bossi wohdo 
tonja wojjarha wi ^arbilhum 
hnramijja luilibiin filaiihom. wi 
\a:fu kiti:r ‘ola/an ka:na sittait 
wi 1 horomijja rojhiin jidorru- 
hum. wi soroyit litti: bi sort 
*a;U •• ja mori girgis! jo mori 
girgis! '* fa hadan gih be:nha w 
be:n il haramijja warilid la:bis libs 
abjad fi abjad wi raikib husam 
objad. fa \aifu 1 haramijja 
minnu wi horabu. fa ka:nit sitti 
‘^QiwTua tibuss* idu wala:kin 
huiwa mu/ raidi, >a:l ” ma*leh/ ” 
wi kallimha bismiha wi ba‘d^ 

VOI« III. past III. 


.My grandmother told me that 
she was walking in the desert with 
only one other woman when 
robbers met them and demanded 
their money, and they were 
terrified, for they were women and 
the robbers meant to injure them. 
And my grandmother called out 
loudly: “St. George! St. 

George I ” And immediately 
there appeared between her and 
the robbers one clothed in the 
whitest white raiments and riding 
a white horse. And the robbers 
fled in fear. And my grandmother 
wanted to kiss the horseman’s 
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Mi'a ra:ll 'ala gafla wi ma hand, but he was unwilling, and 
/a;fitu:/ wala hnaainu. said : “ Never mind,” and talked 

Mrith her, calling her by her name. 
And after about half an hour, 
suddenly he disappeared, and 
she saw no trace of him or of 
his steed. 


The desert, too, is the haunt of all the tribes of jinn, the Sifarit, 
the maridin, and more es|»ecially of the ghul. In the example already 
quoted of the pedlar who summoned an ally of the ghuls, this w’as 
called “ wahid ghul min ghilun il gibiil ”. The tale goes on to relate 
how the ghul snatched a maiden and carried her off to his house in 
the desert-mountains where only a few camel trains passed; and the 
maiden sang in her loneliness : — 
ka:nit wida:*a golja anbohit Once Wida'a had plenty 
wida:‘a gorja fi wust il gibail Now Wida'a’s a slavey 
il ‘alja. In the midst of mountains lofty. 

Here, apparently, a real mountain must be intended, but in general 
the word “ gabal ” in the Delta stories stands for the desert, and carries 
with it no more mountainous meaning than the rise of the low desert 
hills or sand dunes l)eyond the flat cultivated fields. 

It is interesting to note that while 'afarit constantly inhabit places 
within the village boundaries, the home of the ghuls is always the desert, 
though they may come down into the village street at night sniffing 
for blood. Here is an encounter at midnight: — 


^a:bilha 1 gu:l fi nuts is tikka, 
go ji‘affar wi jinaff wi >al loha 
** arkulik hino walla a/i:l *a:l 
^am:n awaddiU 1 gabal?” . . . 
wi /a:lha 1 ga:l *ala ^ara:na wi 
^adha 1 gabal fi ;^assa w hattaha 
fi;h. 


The ga:l met her in the middle 
of the street and, raging and 
snorting, said: — “ Shall I eat 
you here or carry you on my 
horns to the desert ? ” — and the 
ghoul carried her on his horns 
and took her to his rush hut in 
the desert, and put her inside it. 


Just as in reading the stories of the fathers of the desert, it is very 
hard to resist the inference that some of the apparitions of ev’il ones 
were visits of w'ild beasts to the cave where the tense-strung hermit 
fasted in awdul solitude, so in hearing the stories of Rg}'ptian |>easant 
encounters with jinn or ghuls, it is difficult not to infer that many such 
stories are ba.sed on meetings with wild beasts in the terrors of desert 
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Holitiiile, Those terrors, it must be remembered, are overwhelming 
to Jin Eg) ptiaii JelJaii whose iionnnl lire from birth to death is lived in 
a social crowd. 


Such a creation of night tcrrora, in which the natrator k perfectly 
uncoiwciouB that he creates, can be seen in the follow ing account from 
the village of Stibk* Here, surely, the jinn tradition is caught growing 
under our very eyes from the terrors of darkness and stditude and an 


encounter with a jjariah pappy. 

ka:n hina rargiL godu^ ^awi ma 
konji wflihid zejju f subk wi ?al 
li ana Juft* far '^mniD [1 gonn. 
kmt,Qni:li il gert hi 1 Iml 
1/ Johr wi d dmijn 'otma, wi 
^oibilni ginni Jaklu kaJbi kibi:r 
wi ^iilti In <va:wu£ m inni ?e:h 
koju hnwa bajus^ jilahlih wi 'ene:b 
^uddi kida (size of Kniicer indi¬ 
cated) fa lcmmio:tu w Jiitu f hidui 
U haddima wasalt il ge;t. wi 
hQtte:tu 'a:l ^ord. wi bu'dc:n 
ma JuftuiJ walq huiga 'nla/an 
\adde:tu f hiflni. wqlarkin Iqu 
kutt^ ttarabtu wuUo miltu b 
Jidda kam mawrwitni 


There was a very hefty fellow 
here, no man like him in Siibk. 
And he said : ** f saw one of these 
jinrt-birdR. 1 was going to my 
held at night, at the end of the 
month when nighta were dark, 
and a jinni met me in the form of 
a big dog. [ ftiiid to him : ' What 
do you w'ant of me ? ’ He only 
panted, and hia eyes were large 
aa saucers, f picked lum up and 
carried him in my boRoni as for 
as my field and put him down on 
the ground, after which I saw' him 
no more^ and nothing happened 
to me because I had taken him 
into my bosom, but if I had 
at ruck him or been hard on him, 
he w'ould have kdled me.” 


The pta.^nt's phrase, “ foryo min il gaLnn ” is more suggestive 
of animal existence than of personality. Bnt while jinn stories may bear 
this auggestion of wild-beast origin, still more is this the case with the 
ghul of the mountains. On this point Profesaor Robertson Smith 
makes an interesting note on .Arabic phrascohigv ^ 

“The Arab says ‘the ghul aj>iw?arednot Va ghul appeared ^ 
just as David saj's " the lion came and the bear ’ [ I Sam. xvii, 34 ; 
AmoB HI. T2 ; v, 19). The definite article is used because in such cases 
definition cannot be carried beyond the indication of the species. The 
individuals are mimerically different, but qualitatively indistinguish¬ 
able. This use of the article is sharply to be distinguished from such 
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ft CAM An w' tsPl in 1 ^ftm. ix, 0, where the article is generic, and a 
geiiemi practice of men is K^mken of/' 

I have necer found this usage dejiartcd from by Delta peasaats in 
sr>&aking of the 0ti:L Indeed, a Irilah told me that the diflereiue 
between an and a ga:l was that the former often took human 
fooii, the latter wild beast form. Peasant stories do not 

hear this out. In the general confusion as to the exact nature of these 
ev'U powers, no strict dUddiug line is possible, and there are some 
stories in which the ga:l seems to be undergoing domestication and 
aiithropomorphods without losing the heart of a beast. 

Ill one of the most popuhir of ah the Delta stories n gu^k appears 
as a had old woman with a magic well under her jxiwer. When little 
girls are sent to Ijorrow the sieve from her, ehe testa their character 
by ordering them to comb the vermin from her hair. Those who are 
polite under these eircuniatances are rewanlcd by embroidered raiment 
from the magic w'cll, and chains of gold. Those who faii in pcliteneas 
are sent away, garbed in dinging Ikards, snakes, and frogs. Here the 
guda has become an old witch with human form and straggling 
w'liite hair. 

In another story, which seems to show that the gu:l may have 
human forms, he sucks blood from a maiden’s huger every day, upon 
wliich her brothers lie in wait and kill him, and havingcutnp his Ixnly, 
sell it to his wife and ehildreii as fi&b for dinner. When they came to 
cook the fish 

il bint L4 sngajjorfl wagadit the little girl found her father's 
snhd;' abuiha wi ^o: lit I ammnhn finger and said to her mother: 
saba:“ Qbu:jq hina, jamina ", “ Thk k father's linger, mother," 

Perhaps a missing link between the wild beast gnd of the desert 
and anthro|iomorphic type was some gorilla in the Cairo 
Zoological Gardens, for Ifenftf people have earnestly assured me that 
a gudo was on show there ; only, with the usual elusiveaeas of ench 
lieasU, she proves ui»n intjuiry to liave died some yejirs ago. 

(h) Watery Haunts 

The Egyptian peasant does not, like his brother of Pale^ine, place 
an kfrit in evet>^ weQ; his w aters have not the mystery of niounlain 
springs. But beside any of the larger canals may be found at aummer 
noondays, gkiii bbohr, who snatches unwary hatliers to their doom. 
Very often iii woman's form, letting dow-n maases of matted hair, this 
ginniya sits at the water s edge, ugly as sin. &lhe has no power unless 
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you are alone. But if you are aluiie she calls to you “ Come here and 
then Take my hand ", and leads you down under the water. “Eiaiii 
d duhr ” seems to be an alternative title for this simtcher of noontide 
l>atbeTfi, who probably hnahad lon^ dominion, in Egypt, for it is worthy 
of note that in the linptisin Sert'jce of the Coptic Church* prayer in 
made that those about to be baptiised may be defended ** from all the 
dflrta of the enem,y, and from evil assaults, and frotn the demon of noon¬ 
tide, and from the arrow thnt iHcth by day* and from the thing that 
walketh in darkness, and from the imaginations of the night.” * In 
spite of the general recollection of Ps. xci, 5* 6, in this petition* the 
dehnite phrase " demon of noontide ” would seem to point to some 
definite and known belief in tho Egypt of those days. 

Perhaps the moat assured home of the jinn lit Egy[ 3 tian peasant 
eyes ia the distised water-wheel. A friend in Menuf who studied eight 
3 'ear 8 in the Azhar and four t'enrs iu the Government training college 
for teacheni, but spent hia childhood amongst the felldljin, told me* 
** To this day w hen I am walking In the fields* if I come to a saqiya 
not in use, I tremble. And if no one is W'olking with me* I wait on the 
jtatb till someone cornea up* so that I shall not have to pawi the place 
alone/* 

He gave the following account of the origin of liis terror:— 


lamina kunt^ walad mgojjlar 
be:D il felloltLi) ka:nit in nqrs 11 
kubair mir rigad wi n iLuwa;a 
^'t'^wa tirn^ll 'and ia 
&a:^ija wi I bi!t di ", 

^nlt^ Ihtrni '■ le^bt 
^a:nm ^odn 'ajfan fi^h himo'k 
‘afori;t. ma jitallilij' tinuft li 
wahdok. in ka:n fi:h itue:u walla 
talarta waJjaba^S ma jiihoru'/. 
walaikin in ka:;n il wa:liid jiru:ll 
li woJlda jiahar lu J'akl^ 
walla lejj^ kida, wi jikbor li 
haddima rigle:h *o:l ord wi ra:su 
fi a Bdioa. wi jitawwikak wi 
ji^tafak wi jirfq'ok fi L hawa wi 
ba'de:n jiniu:k fi 1 hLr* 


When I was a little boy among 
the fellah ill* the big people, both 
men and women* used to say to 
me: “ Keep away from tliat 

slqiya and well.” 

” 'why?” I said. 

" Because there arc ‘afarit there. 
It is not safe to go alone. I f there 
are two or three of you they do 
not appear* but if one goes there 
alone, either at noon in summer or 
by night, there will appear to 
him a c*t or sonic such form* and 
it will grow till its feet arc on 
earth* and ite head in the heavens* 
and it will lead you of! the path 
and then snatch _you up and lift 
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wi j<t:m mil pjjo:in tnht il thokid 
Uli hija ^nrLba mil biir, b^e: h 

kuUi q iLiswa;n jisawwatiL ^q: 1 u 

li: inni m fiammad ibni fula:n kam 
il gtLim wn »a?ii fi l bi:r il 
moslmina wi bqwa barro bi I k:L 
wi ka:ziit sibAitu ^a;l wi mq konj* 
<akrq:n wiUa kara hadd^ Bawdu 
wi romich fi 1 bLr, wola uiliab li 
tatwkha wi *u^q;tu fi 1 ti:r. wi 
robti mahall U bi:r la^e:t zdlima 
kibi:ra wi gittit ir ro^gil fi 1 bi;r, 
wi ba'de'n buim tu:r llawaie:a il 
moball waliEkiii bona:!) wa:ti wi 
ill'll gamuiiq ia i^lj- wi 

li ^ja:bQ mojjita fi 1 bi:r> 


you high iiito the air and droit 
you int<j the well,” 

One ilay I went to the village 
near the well and found all the 
women wailing. They told me 
iriiliainnsed aon of w and go, bad 
been thrown by the jinn into the 
haunted well* Jle had been out 
at night. He wjis iivelJ and snlierj 
and no one Jiad a grudge ngainst 
him. There was no rciu«>n why 
he Hhnuld have strayed off tlic 
path and fallen into the well. 
1 went to the place and found a 
great crowd, and the bodv 

lying in the water hole. After¬ 
wards, they made a wall round the 
place that no one ehoubl approach 
it. But they built tfie wall too 
iow',. and a water buffalo went 
over it and waa found dead in the 
well. 


(nj if win:? 

A ruined house, as any other desolate and forlorn i>lflcc, is jbii 
haunted. A vrell-to-doand pious Moslem of Meniif relates as follows 


belt we^t id dahr ma 
fi^hf lukka^n il be:t wi 

daifolt'* U wohdi fi :^o:da muslima. 
wi llasse:ti bi horokfl fi 1 ?e;dQ 
Wtt Ia;km mu /nftij baiga. ba'dem 
gat liQ: 9 a Jojlitai li /o;^ wi 
nozzilitni toht. wi lantnia fuft^ 
kida ilia w *e.t jikallimiu wi 
juia:di bismi. fa wPi fi I ^ortf 
wi ba^e;t rti; ^id lanunQ gat aars 
X<idu:ai gabaini I be;t wi 
talott ija;m ’^njj gjn. 


" I went at ngmn into an unin¬ 
habited bouse, old (and disused), 
and I went all alone into a dark 
room, ami felt movement in the 
room, but did not see anything. 
And presently something came 
and lifted me up and then dropped 
me down again, and I heard a 
voice call me by name, and f fell 
to the ground and lay there till 
people came and found me and 
took me home, and I was ill in 
the house for three days after the 
mlventure.^^ 
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(b) I kirk Roomji 

But it i» not n^oKsary for fi housu to bo ndiKxi in urtior to be jinti- 
biiunted. TJarkne«s is cover cnouish nnd it h alwaya wise to have n 
light at night. Also in shutting the liouse-dooT one should mv : 
" A^q;zu billoh min Jnir ij ;ojo:tini " and the bismillah, for no devil 


can iMiss through q. door st> shut, 

]ta:nit fj:h wahda sitt dayolit 
mtuTci; >e:do fi I le:h fi d dolma wi 
Li ^ jit (Lrha*^i:D walad larbisLn 
ludq;m be:da wi t<cirabi:/ wi hiju 
ya: lis. ^oila I ha mat;^afr/ 
abodon. izo mo ^q]ti:J sirrino li 
hodd, ihna ho nidduki bi kaU^ 
tQloba:tik, wi mil wa^t^ do 
ibtadflt tutlub knil ihtijaLgaLthq^ 
fa ea:rit tigiiii bi sur'a wi go^zho 
iatograb gidden. wi Jlabb^ jiTof 
il filais di min em wi hija mq 
riditj' tPml In. bo'dem ha:wa 
/akkik fl!ha w Qlzomiia wi mil 
joLm illi iltozomit ti^ofl it lirr. 
kostohuiha wi toriiku: ha wi rah 
il gina wi kail* ha;ja. 


A vvotimii iveiit alone into a 
ilark room and found in it forty 
little boys clothed in white and 
wearing tarbcnichcis. She vthr 
terribly frightened^ but they «aitJ : 
“ So long as you tell no one about 
us, W6 ivill do you no harnn but 
bring you w'hatever you wantJ^ 
She asked them for all her desires, 
and her huaijand marvelled to see 
her grow rich. When he plagued 
her as to the source of her riches, 
and auapeeted her of the worst 
conduct, he drove her at last to 
tell him the truth, and from tho 
day in which she waft eoniimlted 
to tell the secret, they made her 
a cripple and left her and all her 
riches vanished away, and she 
had no more from that aonree.*' 


(c) Lttlnnes are also jinn-hamitcd places, for the folk say that their 
two guardian angels ^ go with them into all places but these, and 
hence leave them here cxjjosed to the attacks of evil ones. 

if) CeincterifJ!, again, are invariably shaitAii-haunted, You should 
never go alone to the Coptic cenietety^ outside Mennf, nor A'isit it at 
night, or the shaijatm will, says the fellalj, jimawwitu:k wi 
jPatta''u:k *' (kill you and chop you into little bits). 

(y) Treei in the Rgyptian Delta are more often anint-haunted than 
jinn-haunt'ed. Paradise, say the fallahiii, is surrounded by a hedge of 
the uub<| [siz^phus spina-Chrisli), aa any pleasant fruit-garden near 
our villages will liavc ita prickly hedge. A nufaq-trec of considerable 

^ Striutly Bpenking tkefle shuolcl be retorditijr hut juince they are holy 

powtnt^ they nro TTgordciJ A4 ^Uftrdianji a.^iiLHt jinn. 
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sge will alwnva be haunted by a eaint. It U not, however, 
unknown with ue for a iahukh-tree (co]io<iuially we generally tall it 
lebbax, -nwioro) to be jinn-haunted or mndtu:na, Ruch a tree 

wi be ,i^d in the aanie way ns a aaint-heunted one, nnd barren women 
m walk round and round it iimying for conception, and buffaloes 
Vith iniiuflicient milk may aho be led mund it. 

Modish of Bummomno Jinji 

Although the jinn often visit mankind at their own will, or may 
ent.ee him for their own pleasure towards their haunts, there are also 
several ways of sununoning them which, if used clumsily or 
unintentionally, may ^ult in their ap,waring in the worst of tempers, 
hue, in calling to a friend, it is of importance to beckon with the finger 
o the exMt indivfdual intended, tor fear hovering jinn should 
take the call as for themseives. In the same wav, in colling to a beast 
one should mdicate with the finger the beast required for fear of 
sumnKnung a jinm, " The old men told me thia when I was n W " 
*^id my informant, “ but we don’t think much about it now/* 

Another belief that is waning is the old idea familiar to us through a 
amous story m the droim.i .Vijifs, that to throw anything, such L a 

stniring a lurking jinm. This idea is enshrined in our Delta folk-stories 
M when seven sons refuiwd to Idas their father’s hand until he found 
them bndes, and he replied 

wmhid minkmu ja:xud Ut each of you take hU stick 

Bin-du w f. ojjl mohou, of imim-leaf rib, and throw it 

““.™tete, and from the 

flun,d title la -urn:™, 

wtU rise up a bride for you (a 
jinniya). 

Hot though this idea is often repudiated, there does ceitaiulv live 
on s sense ol the danger of striking with violence and disturbing jt 

Sfll; *0 ‘te Rev. H. E, E. 

“ ^ ">»t‘ve of mine was a student who eat at his books till late 
M night ^ving worked till midnight, he threw from his bedroom 

below"'"'"’lio was in the street 
below and cried out, ' I will punish From that Hr,,. . ^ 

eyes of fire haunted the street, and four or five days Utcr''fiT“ 
couBLn in the strefit ninrt ts ’ j 1 ^ finding mv 

he street alone, she seized him by the throat and would 
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have throttled him, had not his mother run up to his help. After that 
she was quiet again.” 

The greatest danger from such disturbance of the jinn is that thev 
may in revenge “ possess ” the disturber. In an article by Vollers,* 
an Eg}’ptian correspondent is quoted who lays bare this danger 
exactly as it exists in the mind of the Menuhch |)ea.'<ant to-day. 

Cy' j' ' 

clUj ^ j3^1 cjI \ 

3 Jy-Ji jyA> ^ 

jL^l J ^^LJll Cj\ J:5 ^ 

These are possibilities, but there is one certain mode of evoking 
a shaitan. In all cases of murder or \nolent death, when the blood of 
the slain touches the earth, there rises from it (as in nuwit of these cases 
of evocation it is from the earth that the jinni rises) a shaitan who is 
not the ghost of the murdered one, but is exactly in his likeness, speaks 
with his voice, and haunts his haunts. 

Thus, in a village street where a great lley killed three slaves, their 
voices may yet be heard, though the shayatin who make the cries are 
not their ghosts. 

A girl fell from a balcony in Menuf and was killed. It was necessary 
for the mistress of the house to fetch the Coptic priest (the girl being a 
Copt) to exorcize the Shai(an before the Moslem neighbours would be 
satisfied that the house was not haunted by a demon in the girl’s form. 

I.ane {Modern Egyptians, chap, x) sa)^ that the term ‘afrit is 
applied to the ghost of a dead person. On first sight this would seem 
to be so, but Egyptian friends are careful to insist that these spirits 
which appear in cases of violent death, are not the spirits of the slain, 
but ‘afarit in the slain one’s form. The belief is closer to the idea of 
the qarina, the ” double ” in the spirit world, than to that of the 
return of the human spirit to earthly haunts. Tliis belief is, so far 

* VoUen, •• Nocb cinmal dcr Z»r ’*: Z./). Jf.O., vol. xlv, p. 343. 
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ranJoTi l'^* r* “*"■* to belong to a different 

range of ideas from those concerning the wild-beast jinn. 

Modes of Manifestation 

I. .(mW /W».-\Vhilo the ghoul ie i„e..senee « wild beaetof the 

r.T> ; ^'r" '“Ote fan>ilar heaate. •• Ba'd 

kilo b mil gmn " the people «ay, and a jinni often chooees the form 

e!^“ Th^r‘ r*’ “P to heaven, with burning 

^ » J- ° U the special form of the oarina.) 

roufd tr ''‘•"heys may aha. be jinn-form», and 

round three gathen. a cycle of atorire of ridden jinn. Theae jinn, who 

are beanta of burden jK-rhapa nmrk a stage in which thought L passing 
from a w.ld-lauiat conception to a ,«,«,nified conception of the jinn. 

Just as aniiiial goifa i«aa over into anthrotwiiiorphic gods, figured 
as nding on aninmls or otherwise aaaociateil with them, the jinn begin 
to be ronceivrel a, „„„|ike i„ ,u,.em«tural aninmla of 

the onginal conception apiiear as the beaata on which thev ride.” ■ 
There leasts of burden sometimes allow themselves to be ridden by 

ioo"l t !”;k "■'■o ‘•'Of ond 

know that they arc afraid of “ cold iron 

.Men«'—*'**" ”** tw'"".'' told to the Rev. If. E. E. Hayes, of 

„„"m’"‘I' vf''* :?*" **" “ 'h«y now are. 

> a > re of .Menuf. .4nd as they were sitting in the .Voy/ii d Batadiya 
a Muretion .recurred which needed an answer from a notable of T.nta 
.\ rervant of the Gindi family was told to go to Tan(a and bring back 
an answer. He had to ride, for the railway was not vet made. .4s he 
I«^ the old cemetery of .Menuf he .saw a donkev reddled ready for 
a journey No owner was visible, and the renant determined to take 
him for the busmen, of the notable*. He seized the rein and mounted 
the ^ret. which at once put down its head and threw him off. ‘ You 
must ^ a jmm.' said the servant, and .jiiick as thought t<«k a pen- 
km e from his jareket. oirene.! it. and put the blade to the donkn-s 
neck. .4t once the beast became submissive, and said Where 

uO VOU Want to eo t *__* Tnnfo * * Titan - t 

cars tt-Jflt »e ^ t ^ cover your head and 

earn ,^.,b jour garments. He did so, and in five minutes found 

to dT^ I'*"’*’ ’«>"*'>'« «"<l refused 

to dismount even for coffee, but remained sitting on the donkey !ri^ 

‘ Rob*.rt*on Smith. Rtiiyion of tkt StmUt,, Lecture III. 
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lain knifu'b[acld oji its neck, uiitil he received tJie answer. lie retunid! 
to ^lenuf fls fast as he came, dismounted at the door of the ^Ttiglis,. 
left the donkey, ^vhich instantly di!iaj>jjearcd, and entereti the meeting 
of notables. They rebuked him, saying, * We sent you to Tant-a. 
Make haste, it \s time you started.’ He re]jlied, Mf I go to Tanta 
and come back with an answ er in half an hour w hat w ill you give me t ’ 
Jestingly they all named a aum^ wLcrcu[ion lie produced hia letter and 
told his tale, and received from them the promised money,” 

This story is placed back My yeairs in time, but the following was 
told me of a felliilj now living, who is deeply insulted at the fioggeution 
that bis expcrieucea might have taken place in a dream world : _ 


raigil feUn^II ^orog Min be^tu f 
il le:! ji]u:h il fo 

wetgad humair gomitl fi.s sikka wi 
fi:h lignum. ?a:iii rikibu fa waged 
il baitika gcT il ^a;dn fa'irif innu 
^nfriit mil gimi. wi goroz fi 
kitfu matwa wi kellimu wi ?ail 
’* waddiini misr ". fo wadda± 
fi inudda ^osiita wi talnb 

il f«lla:tL jtrga' il be:t fa ragga''u 
fLl ha:L wi 'ondama wa»al il 
belt ;)^ala' il matwo nun kitf il 
llimiarr, wa fi s sabaill fottaj 
'nielli, ma wagaduij abadtm. 


A felluh left his house towards 
the end of the Jilght to go to bis 
field. And he found in the road a 
fine donkey bridled. He mounted 
bnt found the motion unusuab 
and knew.' that it must lie an 
■^afrit of the jinn. And he dug a 
jienknife into its shoulder and 
6|ioke to it, and said : “ Take me 
to Cairo*” And he was conducted 
there in the briefest s}iace of time. 
Then be asked to return to bis 
house jmd the jiimi brought him 
back instantly. And when he 
reached borne he drew the knife 
out of tlie donkey^s shoulder. 
And in the mornings though he 
searched, for the beast, he found 
him no more. 


Stinkpot I do not think that sunkes in the Delta come into the 
cycle of jimi'idens, though they bav'e a verv im|>ottaTit place in 
magical ideas. The snake in the house is called aa:kiii il be:t, as 
though human beings were the intruders, and he the rightful owmer. 
Great dare must be taken to protect the snake family. The zir mast 
not be left UDCovered for fear one of them should fall into it. For so 
long os the snake family are well, they will do no harm to the human 
family, but the death or injtiry of one of the snake inhabitants will 
be revenged on the human inhabitants of the house. 
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III tlw Delta stories I have not met ivitli a snake a-liich is a true 
imni (as in the story of the First of the TJiree Utiies of Baj-Ldad ot 
Alar Muhammad the Lity, in the Aribian Myhts). but the awke has 
an undoubted connexion, in then* folk-tales, with magic. There is a 
snake-bridcgiooni (il hanash abu 'umvn, the Egyptian horned viper) 
who creeps into the bride-chamber by a hole in the wall, and can be 
turned into a prince by the tmst of a hunmn bride who will without 
fear auffer him to coil his snaky folds about her. 

W hctber we have, m the Delta ijcasant h reverence for anakeSr some 
relic of prc-Islamic and pre^-hristiaii religion, h for experts to decide, 

2. Shotrerji from ahoiv 

The strange manifestations bv brickrthmii-ing nientjoned in Isaiie's 
Alodem chap, x (p. 231 Everyman Edition) can be matched 

in the atones of tch-day. Jinn often show their presence by showering 
stones from nbove^ The following very circumstaiillal ^tory was told 
in Menuff but placed in Upper Eg}'pt:_ 

" In Upiwr Egypta man was mueb startled by stones falUngthrough 
the roof nf bis hou.^ of sunbaked bricks. For several nights in succes¬ 
sion showers of stones came through the roof, «nd when he could find no 
thrower and no cause for the visitation, he went to the JIa mur, 

“ The Ma’nmr attributed the throwing to the action of spirits, and 
wrote a message, w-hich w-as left the following night in the room where 
the showers occurred, asking what the throwers of stones w anted. In 
the morning, they were found to have written on the paper that they 

were people of the jinn who retiuired that house in which to celebrate 
a wedding. 


The owner of the house again took counael with the Ma’mur, who 
wTotc a second luesaage ankdng the Jinn to [>ay rent of £15. Tbia wan 
far beyond the value of the place, for it was a pooruianahouse. In 
he morning fifteen golden sovereigua of English money were found 
beside the jniper. TJ.e owner of the house took the tnouey and moved 
himself and hia family to a hut near by. Each night for fortv nights 
wunds of mirao and rejoicing were heard in hia former dwelUng! 
. terwards, all was quiet and he returned and took up his abode and 
Was no more troubled.” * 


3 . flostik: Franks 

There ia » range of activities of the jinn, which, while not acts of 
d adly enmity and greed for blood, like those of the ghoul, can only 
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i>c described as nialjcioiis pranks. In the atones of the EellAbin, these 
tricks are often fre-akisb intorrujjtioua of the wrk of the helds :— 


kaLD fi:h ra:giL goni ^emdu TQi*i 
wa jojm min do:l ;;^adir roi'i 1 
biihci:jiiri: wi il ge::t rabat il 
biiha:jitD fi 1 hqTsi:iii. wi ha:n 
knllima rabat il bcLba:jl3i jagidha 
ba'd^ Jwajja mahlmla. fa wi ^if 
mnthajjir Katta 1 le:h fa 'and il 
maghib &all^ 1 bahaijim wi mij' f 
Bihko fa gih i/ Je:fa:n wi il 

habl^ min be:n ir ra;gil wi min 
bein ganu;sa. fa rah ii roj'i 111 
be:t wi la^a soMb il baharjim 
^a:4d 'and II bi^b. fet sa^al il 
yaddQ:in wi ?al lu fein il 
gemn:s ?'' a hijja ma'l:." ^mn 
^al lu aoliib il boha^jim “ na'^i» 
gomuiBa " ^a:m dotab 11 ;^adda;m 
wi ^al In '* joUo. ^a:m» fattij 
‘a:g gaiiiu;sa"^ 

fa raLh 11 ;^addeim Li 1 ge:^ wi 
huwa jib ki, wi ;^ad wajja:h kelb 
mifi 'uddojmu Ii haddima wasalaA 
geif. illaw il gonmisa bita:kul il 
barfti;m bi I le:l wi ma'ha JeLlciLa. 
fa ;^aif ir ra'gil wi.rta^ab wi 
ma kanj ?a;dir Jirga' il be:t bi 
dum il gomnrsa wala jinzil fi L 
ge;t ja:xndlia miJ Je:^a;ll^ fa 
nabah il kelb wi ymf ij |eita:n 
wi aohor 'ala jfokli nti^r wi miji+ 
fa >;ad il ^addam il gama^Ba wi 
rigi' bi ha 1 be^t^ 


A rich man had a herdsmun 
who went one day to the field 
with the cattle, and tethered them 
in the clover* And no sooner 
did he tether them than he would 
find them loosed again. And. he 
was i>erplexed by this nil day. 
And at sunset he luoaed the cattle 
and took his homeward ]iath, and 
the je:ta:n who had been pla^uDg 
these tricks came and cut the 
roj)e by which he w'ua leading one 
of the water-buffaloes. And the 
herdsman returned to the house 
and found the owner of the cattle 
fitting at the door. He asked 
hiti servant: “ WJierc are the 
buffaloes ? ” " Here they are with 
me." Then the OAvjier said: 
" One buffalo is dussjng/^ and he 
beat that servant, and said: 
" Get along wuth you, go and look 
for the missing buffalo,” 

The servant returned weeping 
to the field, taking with Ikim a dog 
that ran in front of him, till they 
reached the place, and lo! there 
W as the buffalo gracing clover at 
night, and a Je^ta:!! beside her. 
The man trembled with fear and 
could neither return to the hou&e 
without the buffalo nor venture 
into the fiehi to take her from the 
Je:ta;iiH. But the dog barked, 
and the /e:ta:a took fright and 
turned into fire and disappeared, 
and the servant took the buffalo 
and went home with her. 
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Of the work of watering may be int^rrupte^l 

There was once a fellah who 
was watering his pIot> and every 
time he went to turn the water 
into a fresh set of ninlels, he 
feuml that it was not llowiiig. 
And he was surjjriKwl at the faiJure 
of the water, and when he looked 
for the cause, he found a /ettaja 
putting bricks into his irrigation 
trench and blocking it. IJg moved 
the bricks from the trench, but 
as fast as he did ho, the /e:ta:a 
put tliem back. Then the felhih 
sat down very angry by the canal. 
And the J'e:tn:ii came and said ; 
" \\'hat arcyou doing ? ” “ Water¬ 
ing my plot.” “Come down 
into the wafer,^* (of the canal)' 
said the Je:ta:n. and when the 
peanant refused, lie seized him 
and rolled him in the rimd and 
disapi^earcd. And the fellalji 
returned to his hou.se a sick man. 

Another cycle of these pranks is concerned with inteiTiiptions to 
men going to prayer whether in the masque or the Coptic Church. A 
man in Menuf on hia way to morning [iniyer saw a baby cningin the 
load, picked It up, put it on his shoulder, carried it home lo hm wife 
and said : “ Take eare of it till the mother co.iiea, shame upon her for 
leaving It in the street.” The woman, who was nursing her own babe 
put It down on the mat and took up the foundling, and the man went 
late to prayer. As she laid the foundling babe to her breast, it grew and 
^w^bencath her eyes tiJJ it betaine about as laige as a full-grown mam 
She flung It away and fainte^l. When the man came back from jiraver 
he found his w'lfc in a swoon and iin trace of the foundling. 


k(i;n mon-Q wa;llid fellmh bi 
jirwi ^ordn. wi kullima ka:n 
jinzil jiJlawwil il majja wogadhu 
no^iso. f(t dstograb *ala u na^a' 
da wi ka:n junsur ji/u: f e:h hmwa 
a sabah. fa lo^a Jeitciiu jiBntti 
torb fi 1 ?£ma:jn wi jiiidd^ ho. 

^a:ni a fella:Jl tolla- it tu:b 
mil ^inajQ wala:kui i/ Je:ta;u 
roddoha mallaaaha min ta:iiL 
bu'de.n zied a fellah wi^a-cd 
gamb a majja zada:u. wi gih la 
J Je:ta:ii >a:I Lu hi ti^ma e± F ” 
^nl lu '■ ana oi-wi ^ordi ", 3al 
Itt / Je:ta:n '■ ta"a:l inzil fi I 
nwjja”. ma rifli:/, wi ^adu J 
;e;ta:n maragu fi t ti:n wi tortOcu, 
wi ha 'dc:!! rarU a fellah a be:t 
wi ha;wa ‘ajjax. 


1 . i^osscssion 


Pranks m which a jmni iilara the part of a dumflv Robin Goodfellow 

without bm sciwe of fitness snd humour, ate the least serious modes of 
selt-manifesiation. The raraleu wWch keep the (eilul,, and still more 
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the fellAhu, in a renl bondage ol fear arc those coneemed iJiith flicknwss, 
most of which can be placed^ from the [tenfunit^s point of under 
tiie heading cf ** |)osseHriion although sumctimea in. cases of violent 
accidents, the jinn are understood to be merely murderous agents from 
without, os in the instunee already mentioned of a girl who fell from 
a balcony^ when ilcnhf opinion had jt that a jiuni had thrmvi^ her tlow'n. 

From the moment of birth avIicii the rnidw ife names x^lohained and 
^AH over the child to preserve him from the jinn ■ through all the 
ceremoniett of the seventh day, directed towards saving the child from 
those ** niuluk ” wdio are hovering ready to harm \ untih in his lost 
sickness, bread is laid under his pillow, that the life-giving proikcrtiea 
of it and the w’hoiesomeneaa of tho salt therein mav keep off shaivatln, 
the fellah ie cousciouH of foca ready not only to harm him from w ithout, 
but to sebie on his ven’ penion, clothe themselves w ith it, and to harm 
him from within. 

The patients in ^leiiiif hospital do not hesitate to attrilnite all mrtft 
of physical troubles, from a tubercular hip to pnciirnonm, to an *afrit 
resident in the afflicted part. The iiiysteriousness of nioclnesa and 
epilepsy have, of course, always lent colour to the fear of jiossession on 
W'liJch La built the marvellous poptdarity and general spread of the 
Zar-ritiial despite the hastility of eeclesiastical authorities. 

That this j>robahly Ahysaiiiian ritual is comparative!v nciv in 
Eg 3 TJt is proved by the fact that Lancia works with all their fulness 
of detail on oognatc subjeetd never mention what is to-day one of the 
great features of non-offlcial, {K>pnlar religion, unauthorized by Lskni. 

The Zar-exorcism is carried on in Jleniif not oiilv among purely 
illiterate fcllahin, hat in such houses as those of the postal officialsx 
The type of illneas to w hich it is specially a|tplicd ia thus described by 
the same Egyptian corresiwndcnt of Dr. Karl Vollcrs quoted above 

2\J!i ^ j 
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<xc 1^:1. jIasi ^ j. jj, uii .vj* 

‘^■5 CjI^I jl ij 

a 1)1 ^1 V tUJS ^ Jl ®,LLi. 

Not only such abnormal states, but almost all typos of disease are 
attributed to jinn iiosseasion. Thus, a naint’s tomb in the middle of 
Menuf IS visited by women ever}' Friday, who sav that she who sits 
in the holy place w'ill have driven from her “ the jinni of trembling ", 
i.e. the shivering fits of fever. 

This habit of “ clothing ” themselves with human bodies as their 
tormented hosts, leads us into quite a different range of thought 
from that in which the jinn snatch and murder and seem to us to betray 
wild beast oripns. Yet this second range of thought is ancient enough 
among Semitic peoples, and on its happier side of possession as the 
cause of poetic or artistic inspiration, it entered literature, as Gold- 
ziher has taught us from pre-Moslem .\rab thought. What further 
origins it may have had for the Delta fellah, in old Eg}'ptian thought, 
exjierts must tell us. The present significance of passession is nearly 
alwa}'s hostile. Yet there are perhaj>s the faintest traces of that old 
belief that any nu'sterious human j*ower8, above the normal, were 
due to the working of the jinn, and es|)ecially the magic weaving of 
words by the j>oet. 

“ Nicht die legendendichtende Nachwelt. allein ist e«, die der 
jioetischcn Kraft dea Hasan (Hasan b. Thabit) diesen iibermeaschlichen 
Ursprung ruschreibt. So wie er sich auch sonst auf seinen “ Bnider 
von den Ginnen ” benift, der ihni seine Worte kunst voll “ webt ’’ (Diwan 
Hasan b. Thabit, 39, 4), sagt er einmal gnnz deutlich, dass ihni manche 
genichtige Qafiya zu michtlicher Zeit voni Himmel herab entgegen- 
komme: ® 






^ Any !de» of beneficent inspiration, or “possession" Uke this 
p^ion " of the |»et, for the good of the possessed, is nearly dead 
in the Egyptian Delta. There is a lingering, all hut forgotten belief 

*. of ‘ho Coptic 

thurehes of Old (airo with their wealth of fine and tender detail was 
* mr ^rahurAem Pttitoloqie, p. 3^ GoWziher. 
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taught by good Jinn who learnt it in Paradise. And there ia a common 
saying among the fellA^in that the PjTamids, too great for man to make, 
were the work of Gann ibn Gann. But for the rest the whole jinn 
tradition now alive in this comer of the Delta is one of hostile forces. 
Jinn do not inspire, they seduce to destruction. They only “ possess 
to destroy, and not to enable. 

The Qnrtna .—No account of the jinn in our fellah's mind would 
come near truth which left out his weird and sinister fear of the 
qarina, ver}* rarely oj)enly referred to, but taking a large place in life.* 
From the moment of conception of ever}' human babe a shaitan or 
afrit of the jinn is set apart as its twin-spirit. The relationship is a 
most strange one, for while, on the one hand, the spirit-inato (whose 
sex is the op{)osite of that of the babe) may envy, w’ith malignant eye 
the good fortune of its earth-mate and may cause its illness and 
death (hence many visits of pregnant mothers to the sheikha to buy 
charms against the qarina), yet on the other hand any damage done to 
the spirit-mate will harai the human (>artner. 

Thus, we have a cycle of stories in Menuf of blows struck at cats 
by night (when the qarina prowls in animal fonn, e8[)ecially that of a 
black cat) with resultant illness of human babes next morning. The 
fellahin say that one should never strike any beast after sunset for 
fear of damaging a human child. 

The Rev. H. Hayes recounts a stoiy* as told him by a most intelli¬ 
gent fellahin family in .Menftf, of a cat that one of the daughters of 
the house shut up in a cora-bin by night. “ Next day their neighbour's 
child was ill, and the sickness could not be diagnosed. The mother 
sent the town-crier round, begging anyone who had shut up a cat during 
the night to release it. Then the girl remembered the cat she had shut 
in the bin. She ran up and released it. It ran to the house w’here the 
sick child lay, and immediately it entered the house the child recovered 
and told its mother that it had been shut up in a corn-bin.” 

It is easily seen that this cycle of ideas on the qarina—a sort of 
extended |>cr8onality through which one can be hurt, and at the same 
time a sort of intimate enemy by which one can be hurt—plavs a very 
large j>art in the life of the fellahin, and especially of the women as 
guardians of little helpless lives. Our peasants all understand the use 
of the word qarina in this particular connexion, although it has had a 
far nobler use in regard to the spirit world in older Arabic. 

* I am not able to Jndg® of the alluring theory that thu belief ia a eurrival of the 
anrient Eg>-ptun “ Ka ”. 
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Ind auch in der theologisch beinflussten t^rlieferang winer 
(MiiJiamniad a) Lebensbe«chreibung (die Berichte gehen auf ash Sha‘bi 
^ruck) wild von deni Verhiiltnira der inapirirenden Engel Gibra’il und 
Israfil zum Propheten die8ell>e Terniinologie gebraucht, die nmn 
von den sich dem Menachen ziigeacllenden Ginnen anzuwenden pflegte. 

Die begleitenden and aohUtzenden Diimonen hei^sen pi. X J 

der Meiiflchen. and auch von jenen Engein wird gesagt j J J^l 

jj aU) ^ (Tab. i, 1248, ult. 1249. 10).» 

From 8uch uac* the word ha» fallen to the sinister meaning described 
above. But the fellah does not iwe it much. With the usual euphemy 
due to fear, which leads him to refer to the jinn as the “ mu liLk ’* 
and to one as •aru:8it ii zair. he will «,>eak of the qarina 

^ the “ sister ” or the “ brother of the human babe. When a child 
has died, ita illness being due to the hostile envv of the qarina, the 
account given hi “ gat uytu darabitu" or •• gih OvUiha xona^ha 

In this qarina belief, we find a strange linking of the two main 
tendencies already noted in the i>easant’8 jinn ideas. The one strain 
of ideas tends to .sei>arate the jinn from |>ersonality and ally them with 
the beasts of the waste; the other tends to clothe them in human 
I^rsonahty, either by the mode of “ |>ossession or, as in the case of 
the Shaitan of the murdered, by an imitation of all the characteristics 
of an individual. In the strange and powerful belief concerning the 
qanna, the two strains meet. The spirit is distinct and fiersonal, set 
aimrt as the familar (albeit the hostUe familiar) of one human spirit. 
At the same time, its mode of manifestation is through the animal form 
tliat It adopts every night. Here is a deeply seated belief which has 
not yet r^eived the study that it deserves, either from professed 
students o such matters or from those who aim at a more sympathetic 
understanding of lives as they are lived under the Egyptian sun. 

• (ioklKihrr, Abhandlunarn 6. 



MUSICAL ACCEST IN JAPANESE MOUPHOLOQY 
By Oreste Pi.etner 

A TANY gianiniars of the Japane.se spoken language have l>een 
written, and some of them are well compiled on more or 
less scientific principles, but one of the most important 
characteristics of the spoken language, namely the tones and 
their law's, have been rather neglected. 

Meyer and E 4 Iwards have mentioned in their works the 
existence of significant pitch, or " musical accent ”, in the 
language, and later one Russian linguist, E. Polivanotf, publisheil 
in Russian a small but strictly scientific research on " Musical 
Accent in the Tokyo Dialect ” (edited in the lUUlftin of the 
Academy of Sciences in Petrograd) in w hich he deals w ith types 
of accent” in the standard Japanese language. Some Japanese 
works on that subject may also be mentioned. The first* 
Japanese to write about it was Himyosai Yamada. In hi.s 
accentuated Japanese Dictionary (A’l/ioii Daijiini), publishetl 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, he gives in the 
supplement some general remarks on the changes of tone in the 
intlected forms of words, but his etforis were unfortunately discon¬ 
tinued. Recently there have appeared some further works on this 
question, eg. a l>ook by Imamura, Tokyo~brn (Tokyo Dialect), 
and an alphabetically arranged Dictionary, edited by Sakaedn. 
A number of articles on Japanese tone have appeared in Shinri- 
kenkyn (Psychological Studies) written by Sakiima, who has 
fpiite lately edited a bfK)k on Japanese Phonetics and Tonetics 
(Xihonyo-no hatMuon oyof>i uksento), Sakuma was the first to 
show’ that in the Tokyo dialect two consecutive syllables could 
both have the high pitch, and that for the word to be properly 
pronounced it was not sufiicient to give the correct tone on the 
last syllable only. 

In this paper I do not intend to deal with the so-called 
"accent-types” of substantives, which retain more or less their 
primary tone in their intlected forms; my purpose is to show 
how the tone alters in the inflected forms of adjectives, verljs, and 
words derived from verbs—in other w’ords, to show how tone is 
used to indicate morphological distinctions. 
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Eiiglibli in not a »toiie-Iangimge ", thnt in to say toiie« do not 
distinguish one word from another, nor do tones have any 
morphological functions in English. Morphological changes are 
often ertected in English hy suffixes (as in he insults (in'tAlh) * as 
compared with / insult (in'.Alt), goodness as compared with 
gtHHl), but these suffixes do not in any way aHect the tone or the 
stress. In Englisli, stress often has semantic force in the differ- 
entiation of homonyms, e.g. 'insait (insight), in'sait (incite, in 
•fight). On the other iinnd there are innumerable cases in Englisli 
where homonyms are not ilifrercntiated by stress (e.g. dessert and 
desert (v.), both pronounced di'ieit). In other cases stress in 
English has a morphological function, insult (s.) ('insalt), insult 
(v.) (in'sAlt), lucreuse (s.) ("inkrirs), increase (\.) (in'kri:*), cscorf (s.) 
('eakait), escoi't (v.) (es'ko;t or is'koit). 

In Japanese, stress appears to be of no irnporUnce, and its 
place IS taken by tone. So we find in that language homonyms 
distingui.shed by tone, e.g. ’’a^sa (morning), ^a8'’a (hemp), and 
siomonyms not distinguished by tone, e.g. Tca^mi (God), ''ka mi 
(hoirX I« other coses tone has a morphological function 
compare a^huj (hot, adj.), ^a^huka (hot, adv.); the shifting of 
the high pitch places the woixl in a new morphological category. 

•- . I‘i® in this article a.s follows: 

tl.Tt all n pitcl*. ^ means 

tliat all he syllables enclosed between and have hiidi pitch 

means low pitch. ^ . . . ^ iuoans that all enclosed syllables hav^ 
low pitch. I he pitch of unmarked syllables is mid to low when 
preceded hy a syllable mnrkeil *' (except in it is low 

bv'rnr^^^'^L^ 11^ a syllable marked it is mid when’ preceded 
)> an unmarked syllable (except where the notation . ‘’or 
t • • • j IS used). 

Tim!, when u succeeaioii of eyllnbles ie written witliout n 
to.e-nn.rk. it niean, tl.nt tlie nyllal.lee are aaid on a mono- 
^ne or nearly ao. A word so pronounced is here called inonolonic 
It .s ,on.etin.es convenient to have a special mark to sl.ow that . 
word .s ...onotonic; i, ,„ed for this purpose in this paper. 

In this attempt to give a description of the part which tone 
plays in Japanese morphology I will begin by a few remarks on 
the Japanese sounds, which I an. representing here by the 
International Phonetic symlxils. 

“““ '• t-homncalb 
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The so-CAlled a of JapancMc differs from the English tt(of boot) 
ill hAviiig hardly any lip-rounding. The sound might be symlK>l- 
iiied by in. but for practical pur{K>ses it is convenient to use u. e 
is fairly close, and o somewhat closer than cardinal o. a, i are 
much the .same ns the Knglisli vowels in father^ brut. 

The consonant here written / is really a palatalized dorsal 
•-sound resembling the Russian palatalized • (i). used for 

an affricate corre.sjxuiding to this; ^ is the corresponding voiced 
sound, b is the affricate as in German zrhu (be;n); ^ is the 
corresponding voiced sound, f represents “ bi-labini f ”, more 
accurately r The corresponding voicwl sound w hos less lip* 
rounding than in English. 

r stands for a sound between a and d, really a kind of retroflex 
d. Ill some ca.ses, especially before the vowel o, the acoustic im¬ 
pression of the sound liears a likeness to I, being perhaps in this 
particular instance a fricative j with simultaneous lateral opening; 
at the same time the sound has a certain plasive character, as is 
shown by the confusion of it with d in Southern Japanese dialects. 
(The phonetic symlxil is strictly i, but r is used for practical 
convenience.) 

Q stands for the German ieh-lnnt, i.e. a palatalized h. 

There is only one consonant which appears at the ends of 
words or syllables in Japanese, namely, a kind of q-sound 
According to following consonants it may either be q or become 
m or n. At the end of a word the stoppage in the mouth is very 
weak, and there is nasalization of the preceding vowel. 

Verbs 

liefore speaking about tone I propose to give here a few 
grammatical explanations regarding verbs. We shall divide all 
verbs into two conjugations, the first including verbs with a 
con.sonantal stem, i.e. a stem ending in a consonant; the second 
including those with a vocalic stem. Thus,such verbsas join-a,kak-n, 
job-u belong to the first conjugation, and aqe>ru, ake-m, tabe-ru, 
mi-ni to the second. This classification seems to me to be quite 
reasonable, as ( I ) each group of the alx>ve-mentioned veilis has 
its particular system of suffixes (-u, -ru) ; and (2) we observe that 
consonantal steins are subject to '‘alternations’’ or modifications 
in indected forms (e.g. kak-|jkai- *), whereas the vocalic stems (ake-, 

* Th« noUtion kak-'koi- in to be rejwl than; the stem kak- in changed in 
certain inflected forinn to kai-. 
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take-) remain unchanged tliroughoiil the whole conjugation. There 
ore, however, exceptiona to this last statement in the ease of sonic 
stems, such as ki- ko- 1| ku- in k«-ru and /i- 1: ... || .n- i„ .u-ru, but 
these must be considered a.s archaisms. As regards verlis of the 
hrst class, in the spoken language of the present day the con¬ 
sonantal stems alternate with vocalic ones, as kak-||kai- or 
kap. ilka-; the modified stems without final consonants are 
supposed to have had final consonants in the past' In any case 
the particular system of suffixes would enable a Japanese to 
.listinguish these verU from those of the second class. We could 
therefore suggest the following definition of the twoconjngations • 
H Am the ,Um of miy povt of a certai n rert. mrf* „ conwnmnt, 
that verb belong, to the fir,! conjugntion ; other verb, Inamehj 
Ihoee mil, a conetant ,ocalie stem) belong to the second. Thus' 

mch verbs as kak u and ka-n (Preterite: katt-a) will belong to the 
Hrst conjugation. 

The motii Heat ions of the steiii-morpheine.s« in conjugation 
U •pend upon Hnal consonants, which are n, m, b. r, h, p. k. n. ■. 
A particular kind of modification in the stem corresponds to each 
of these consonants. There are two stems that are subject U* 
i.iodihcation, namely, that of the present tense and that of the 
past tense. The first appears in the present and in its derivative 
forms, such as the participle-substantive, the subjunctive the 
iiegative present, the imperative, etc. ; the latter is used in the 
preterite, the participle-suUtantive of the preterite, the gerund 
and in analytic form.s such as the progressive, the frec,uentative.' 
etc. Let us consider the modificatiom of etems endiva in a 
con^naul. Those verbs which originally ended in n. alternate n 
o t le prwent with nd in the preterite; and we have the foJlowinir 
formulie for different kinds of modifications ^ 
•n.* nj|nd (sin-u, tind-a ; to die), 
m. nd fjom-u, jond-a; to read), 
b'nd (job-n. jond-a; to call), 
rlitt (ar-n, att-n ; to be). 
b||tt (mab-n, matt-a ; to wait). 

,»o.i .»i 

• A prefixad • donotes . •uj.po^ older form. 


•m 

•b. 

•r. 

•b. 
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•p. 'iltt (ka-a, katt-a; to buy). 

•k. k tt (Hrst type; includes only two verl)«. ik-u, itt-a “ to go ", 
and one variety of amk-u. arutt-a to walk "). 

*k. k|iit (second type: includes the remainder and the second 
type of arok-tt. arnit-a). 

*g. -||id (uo*a, itoid-a : to hurry). 

* 1 . (dai-u, da/it-a; to takeout. The vowel i placed l>etween 

two voiceless consonants Ijecoines devocalize d. Though in 
the consciousness of the sjveaker Ji may l>e identified with 
/i, yet we consider /it as containing no vowel, esj>ecially 
when we compare it with the penultimate syllable (usually 
long) of other verbs of the first conjugation). 

The stems of the verbs belonging to the second conjugation 
are, as we have said, not subject to change, except in the case of 
the two verbs ku-m (to come) and stt*ni (to make). The sutfixation 
of verbs of the second conjugation is, however, more complicated, 
liccause before the suffixes which are in common use for both 
conjugations, the second conjugation inserts particular single¬ 
sound morphemes such as -r-, -j-. -s-, e.g. mi-r-n, mi-f-atem. mi-j-o. 
We can consider, in treating of the morphology of the ordinary 
spoken language, the morpheme -t- in the past tense, gerund, and 
other forms of the second conjugation (mi-t-a. mi-t*e) as belonging 
to the same category as the above-mentioned -r-, -j-, and 
morphemes, although in the first conjugation we applied the 
t and d sounds to the verbal stem (da/t-a, jond-a). Notwith¬ 
standing the still existing connexion between -ta of the first 
conjugation and -ta of the second, I would point out here a new 
process of displacement of morphological boundaries in the woid. 
For the colloquial language the -u of the present and -a of the 
past tense incline towards the full lecognition of the equal rights 
they have in morphology. The forms of the past tense tend 
towards the same number of syllables as the forms of pre.sent 
f jo-ma jon-da instead of the ancient form : jo-mi-ta). 

The two alternating verbs of the second conjugation 'ku-rii and 
su-ru are recognizer] by Japane.se grainmnrians as “irregular”, 
but we have also examples in Indo-European languages, in which 
the forms commonly used preserve an archaic construction. 

Independent!}' of these divisions into conjugations the verbs 
can be divided according to their tone into two classes: monotonic 


A'yl 
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(liot coiitaifiin^ a Jiigli pitcli) and tonic ai- ficceiited (contaming a 
ii^ij pittli)* Monotoiiic v'crbs are ils : 

First cojy. JohS to ™u; Ita to die; iH to go: Jffi to ; 
kau to btiy. 

Second^-, -alJi to opeo ; 7^ to lift up; fc3S?i to give; 
suru to make; ki-ni to ^car. 

As e*o.Mi.les of toiiie verbs tl,e following be mentioned : 
First eoiij. ’■joniii to rend ; ’■nemo to drink; ''kskTi to n-rite; ''tntsn 
to ; 'idr-u to out; ''ksq to feed. 

Second eonj. ho’-ffieru to prnise ; talieru to cat; ''kuru to come 
Wc distinguish among verbal forms the synthetic and analytic, 
i,e, hrntly, independent conjugation of tlie verb, aecondly, con¬ 
jugation hv means of annilinry verbs and affines. We start U'itl. 
the form "jo™ wldeii only eon veil tionaljy could be designated as 
mbintive. ljun form can have the meaning of iiuiieative proeent 
firture mid present participle according to the contest and its 
position in the plirime, e,g, boknwa hogwo jomn (I read a l»ok) 
hut hegwo jomu (to (a ma„ reading a tumk) or mjctutfi hogwo joMo; 

(I shalJ read the book to-morrow). All t!ic Ionic verla eoimisting 
of two sylJahles have the high pitch on their first syllable 
Vamads gives esa.nples of verl« with ti.e l.igi, pitel. on the 
second gyllahle, such as tsn"ka (to arrive), n"ku (to blow) and suTiii 
to love) In my view they all have the high pitch on the fi.st 
true syllable, as u, these verba the so-called Hrat-vowel, being 
placed iKtwecn two voiceless consonants, is devocalised, and llieee 
verbs are really pronounced ns tfkn, rku. and ikn (, under the S. 
ftrid t Iti eiF e| nos i-ay I la hie character)- 

_J'*®® ''^ftisdiife r fro m the liomonymoua verbs fruku (to pieree) 

what , the ditfereoce between these verbs ! In tl.e first case 
notwithstanding the impoaHihility of the Brut so-called syllable 
having a musical pitch, owing to the lack of vowel, the articu- 
lating s^ech organ, arc influenced by wliat would have taken 
place in the tiornial pronuueiation of this syllable with a voiced 

'bke 'Z eto 

The verba of the fiiut conjugation composed of three avllahl.s 

S""””*;:'" " 'liitA'.-'' "«. ..r; S'i" 

bo*uku (to continue), ceioku (to eaclude). ta"takn (to beat). 
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tia'^lsuinxi (to wrap], ha'^ikiaiii t to spcAk), kQi'^inani{to be eu^barro^etl r 
V^erbs having a dipbtbuug as tlicu' hrst sylfublo, sudi as ''kairu 
(to returD), '"iiiairu (to go), often considered by Japanese gram- 
mariaus as composed of three sj'llubles, are, from the point of view 
of tone, composed of only two syllables. (Tbcy follow (be some 
rules as '"kakn, 'kaita ; '‘maira, ''maitta ; '^iru^ '^kaitta.) 'I’be 
combinatEon of a vowel with ^ (or its variants m, n, ij) niiisb be 
considered as a diphthong for Japanese linguistic conception. 
^[ost of tike verbs coin[>osed of more thai^ three syllables are 
compound verbs, tlieir tones Ijcing more complicated, and they 
need & special study. 

Verbs of the second conjugation consisting of two syllables 
can ba in the present tense either riionotonic or with high pitch 
on the lirst syllable i nera (to Bleep), mru (to i-esciiibic), ''iniru (In 
see), '"kurtt (to come). Vcrlis of three syllables arc iiionotoikic or 
with high pitch on the second syliable : a^era (to lift up), tB''beTU 
(to eat), akeru (to opeu)* mi''Bertt (to show ). According to my ob^ 
nervations there are no verbs comjKxscd of two syllables in ’which 
the high pitch falls on the last syllable, as it does in substantives 
such as ha''aa (flower) (wdiich is dilfercut frojii haiia (iioae)). 

The tone in the post tense of the first conjugation coincides 
with that of the present: kika (F hear), kiita (I heard), "'jemn 
(1 road), '"jonda (I read), (f wu-ap), :ba'‘&mida (I wrapped). 

For the second eonjugaiion the same rule applies only to the 
veiba consisting of twm syllables, such as ''miru, '"mita ; nem, neta; 
but vorljs consisting of three syllables wdlh the higli pitch on the 
middle syllable transfer that high pitch to the pi^deding one ; 
ta'’l>ertt, ''tabeta j mi''5eru, ''inteeta, etc. In other w'ords. thei'o is a 
tendency to liave the liigb pitch on the third syllable from the 
end (the so-called l)rciaill>trngesetis *), But litre arises the 
question, why does this dis[klacement not take place in the past 
tense of the first conjugation ? (bu^bmnu, lisu''bunda; ta'^taku, 
ta'^taita, etc.). Jt seems to me that the reason lies in the same 
tendency to have the high [ntch on the thiid syllable from the 
end, (The two elerueiits of the diphtlkong ai and of uj) (Tim or on), 
both potentially capable of hav’iiig the high tone, may be cOn- 
sidercil here as tw^o syllables, ^n-bu-n-da and ta-ta-btn.) 

Hence for the tone of the pasit tense (preterite) we eslublisb 


* ThifH* nytlikblp law. 
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tlic following rule: all r/*i-i!!w which a tv muitotaji ic iit ihe 
trnsi remit In inmlten d hi fhf inifit trnse. Tonk rrrlis of fhe Jjrat 
conjHfjittiou anff conijjoticfl of two injlhthks of the second 
lovsene iiho fheir tone of the prcaBut^ but tonk veritB mmsisthuf 
of tkive BfjUahles or wtorr tmunfer in the latut tettm their high 
ioiie to the preceding ffgtbtble, 

Note.— '' kuru, nlthongli it hjis higii pitcli on the first syllable, 
liecoines nionotonio in the past tunAo titfl. 

The gertiiid is formed by the addition of the auHix te to the 
niiehftugeable stem of the secoiid conjugaiion or e to iUe atcin of 
the past tense of tlie first. Us tone coincideSj. for Ixtili conjnga- 
Itohs, with tliat of the past tense: Ttaite ^ w rote), ^ite (writing), 
■^tabeta (ak^, ''tabEte (eating), etc. 

The negative present (pnwaeiw vrgatiLi) is formed by addirjg 
the snfiis -anai in the first conjugation and -nai in tbe aecoiid, to 
tbeir r espect i ve stem g. ilonotoidc verlis do not change: neni, 
ne^nai ; ageru, aqe-nai j jobu, joVanTi, etc. In the tonic verbs of 
tiie first coiijijgatiou t!ie high tone of the positive present tense 
is transferred to the next syllable: ''joinu, jo'^manai; ‘‘nomu. 
no maaai; ta''t0Jti£i tata''tanai ; ^u'~&tuQa, bubTi'’inaiiai Again, we 
see tlie action of the " Dreisilbengesets ' The tones of verba 
of the second conjugation remain unchanged in the negative 
present 1 "mirti, ''mmai; taTieni, talienai; '"kuni, "konai. 

The negative past tense ia funned by addition of the suffix 
anakatta to the stem of verlra of tlie lirat conjugation and nakatta 
to those of the second- From an etymologicftl point of view 
-nak-att'a is the past tense of the adjecti ve-vei b ua-i (na-;iiak-), 'atta 
Wing mMOciated with the past teuse of ar-n att-a- I’lie tone in 
theee forms is rather cc!mi>]icatcd and inclined to instability, as is 
often tlie case in long w'ords. and the examples given below merely 
slioiiv the relation of the tone in these forms to the original tone 
in the present tense. Jn the negative past tense tonic verbs 
retain the tone of the correspfmding present tense : jo''inaiiai ([ do 
notread), jo^manakatta {I did not read), "kenakatta (from kumK 
au^manakatta (from to dwell). Eut the moiiotonie verbs 

have the tendency to lower the tone of the group -katta 
< — Ba\katta) with optional lowering of (he first syllable 


1 TLf M tanr. 
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- na''j^katta), but tliis is the general tendency in long words 

unless they liave not a high<{)itched first syllable: '‘jobana''^katta 
or jo_,'’bana'’^katta (I did not call), ''nena\katta (I did not 
sleep), etc. 

The negative gerund is pioduced by the siitfix a-naide or 
•a-nakutte added to the steins of the first conjugation and by 
means of -nalnitte or -naide to the second. These forms have the 
same tone as the preceding ones : jo''manaide (Ixdng not reading), 
jo''bana'’Jde or jo''bana''^kiitte. ''minaide, etc. 

We have e.xamined the present, preterite, and gerund, both 
po.sitive and negative forms. I^t us take now the "probable 
futureas it is called' by Chamlierlain, or " futur dubitatif" in 
French (Ballet) and call it subjunctive, remembering, however, 
that the idea of futurity is implied, us e.g. hoqwo jomo: 

(1 will read to-morrow). Tiie sufiixes of this form are -o: (-oo) 
for the fii*st and -jo: (-joo) for the second conjugation. Verbs 
of two syllables have high pitch in the " prol>able future" 
on the first element of the long vowel, thus both for tonic 

and monotonic verb: jo''mo,^o (I (you, we, they) will probably 
read) ; (let me (us) read) j jo'^bo^o, nii^jo^o. But verljs compose^] 

of three or more syllables tend towards the ’’ - o\o tvpe (i.e. 

the part of the word Ijefore the second element of the long vowel 
seems to be high and level and the tone i.s lowered in the middle 
of the long final vowel) for monotonic verbs, and inclines to the 

or accented verljs. Taking into con¬ 
sideration that the lowering of the first syllable is a usual 
phenomenon in the Ja{>anese language we may observe here 
the tendency of accented words to coincide with the monolonic 
ones in forms which may l>e considered practically monotonic : 

'■bu*uko\o (from buikuku) ; ta''bcjo\o (ta^berm; ta''tako'' o 
(ta'^taka). etc. * '' 

The negative of the preceding form is constructed by adding 
the sutfix -omai to the stem of the first conjugation and -mai to 
that of the second. The tone of these forms is rather uncertain : 
the tendency, however, is for all tonic verbs to have the last vowel 
of the diphthong -ai lowered, whereas the monotonic verbs keep 
the tone unchanged (the usual lowering of tone of the fii-st .syllable 
in the word must not mislead us): ha''naguma\i (I will prolmblv 

not speak); bu*ukumai. kimai (from Idri to wear), 

Wruma^i (from kiru, to cut) ; ta'bema''J ... 
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i’fjerc ai-e seveml xvftys of foniimg the eos,ditioiifi] liiood, 
ftccoidujg^ to the Uuse required, by the mlditioii of diflereuL 
luffijfea. We umy begin with tl.e -eba for the first coDjuga- 

tion niui -reba for tlic aecoiul Pi-eseiit coislitiona] tonic verbs 
keep their tone and the monotoivic ones Imve hi^li piieii on 
the first ey liable of the suffix: '"jqm-eba (if I resdi; ''nonubEt (if 
^riuk); ta1>e-reba, ''ku'~reb& (fiotu Tcura, to come); i'^eba (from 
to ^); ki-'‘reba (from kii-ii, to iveai) ; ''fcir-eba (from ''krrtt, to 
cut). Suffixes -ara (first conj,} nnd *tara (Hccoud) are added to llie 
stern of the preterite in order to form the past cxuiditional. Tliese 
forniH preserve tire tone of the past tense ru tonic verbs and lower 
tlie Jast syllable of the suffix -rttara for the rnouotonic ones, with 
optional loiv tone of tlic first syllable j '"jondara (from ’’joinu). 
mitara, ''tabetara, '‘itta\ra, ''jonda''^_re (fioin jobu), ha''iiia/tara, 
bu ^uita ra, etc. The future eonditioual Is fonnerl by lueaiua of 
the suffix -aara added to the present; its tone coincides with that 
of the past conditional described aljove : '"joiiiq*nara, joTiu-na'' rat 
tsu'^^uka-na^rat ’^mirii-nara, etc. ^ '' 

riic con’espondiufj negative forms are constructed with suffixes 
-anakereba (-anakera) for the first coiyiigation and 'tiakereba (or 
-nakera) for the second. For the past tense of the negative con¬ 
ditional we have suffi.xes ‘anakattara (first eonjngatioii) and 
-nakattara (second conj.). They are also formed by tJie aiifHxea 
-te* -nara (or -uaraba), added to the negative present. Tonic verbs 
seem to retain the tone of the negative [Weseut tense in the first 
form in ^aakereba : jo''manakereba, ta^beuakera, ^minakereba, etc,, 
but the iiiouotonic verba sJiow a tendency lo have the last 
two syllables lowered : jeT>aiiake'',^reba. lSa'"4ukanake'*^reba, 
kiiiake''^_reba, etc. The foraisi of coiidiiiortal preterite negative 
have the same tone as the present negative for tonic verba 
and lower -ttara in uionotonic verbs: jo'^manakattara, '‘miua' 
kattara, ta^benakattara. je^baiiaka*'^ttara, hu'"*ukanaka^^ttara. 

In the conditional future negative we observe the same pheno¬ 
menon ^ in its jjositive form e.xcept that in nionotonic verltt 
the lowering begins from the ending -i of the present negative; 
jc"baiia’'^i^. fta'"*ukana''^inara. ''ikaiia\Inara, etc. 'J he addition 
nf the suffix 'to in oitler to express another shade of conditional 
present does not ctuuige the tone of verbs: jo'^tnanaito, iTTgu niro^ctc. 

J here is a s^jecia] mood, the so-called desideratlve, to show the 
de,4ire to perform an action, wdiich is formed by the suffix dtai for 
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the Hist conjugation and simply -tai for the second. Tlie tone of 
these forms seems to follow the example of the negative probable 
future (-mai): jo''mita‘’i lor '■jomita\i); jo''bitai'’* (or jobitah 
ikitai), etc. 

We must mention also a peculiar mood in Japanese verbs 
which shows the frequency of an action, or rather its quick inter> 
change with another one. It corresponds to the French " tant5t 
. . . tant5t" (sometimes). This form is constructed by the 
addition of the suffix -ori to the stem of the pa.st tense for the 
first conjugation and -tari for the second. The tone follows 
the example of the past conditional: '’jondari (one moment I read 
. . . the next . . .), feu''<kuita‘’^ri, ’’mitari, aketari (from akero. 
to open). In monotonic verixs the forms tend to liecome quite 
monotonic (jondari, from jobn, to call). 

I he passive and causative moods are formed by adding to the 
stem of verU -arem and -asem re.spectivciy for the first conjuga¬ 
tion and -rarern and -casern for the second. Monotonic verbs 
remain unchangetl in these forms, whereas tonic verijs of both 

conjugations seem to coincide in the following typo: _e\ru, 

jo'’bare''^ra, ta''berare\ru, tSu''dEnkace''^ru, ta'"beca*e\nL 

The simplest manner of forming an im{>erntive addressed to 
an inferior is the addition of the suffix -e to the stein of the 
present tense in the first conjugation and -ro in the second. 
Monotonic verbs have in these form.s the high pitch on the suffix, 
and tonic ones retain the tone of the present tense : ‘‘jornc. jo'^be, 
ta''bero, ta''take, etc. 

Ai)Jr.CTiVE.s 

If we consider the Japanese adjective from a syntactical point 
of view, i.e. w ith regard to its relationship to other words in the 
sentence, we shall find that its functions resemble to a great extent 
those of the verb: e g. miikuo motte kum Qto (a man bringing water) 
or ftoga midmo motte kum (a man brings water). In the first 
case “bringing" has attributive functions, qualifying the sub¬ 
stantive “ man in the second "brings’' is predicative. It is 
much the same with the Japanese adjective: takai jama is “ luVh 
mountain’’, while jama^a takai means “the mountain is higir". 
'Ihus verbs and adjectives discharge the same attributive and 
predicative functions, but the changes of form peculiar to adjectives 
compel UK, of course, to clossify them in a separate morphological 
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category. If we were studying the prhiiitfee Jiipaiitfio langua^re 
tliJS ^epamtioii inJglit pas^^ibly not iiece^i.^ary. Pi-ofessor 
Kanazawa hi his ’ Bumporon " ooiisideiK the adverbial fnrm iii 
'ka as a survival of ancient verbal forma, such ns iwa*ku, nera-ku, 
etc. At the present time, howevei-, we me considenng the 
modern colloquial language of Tokyo, and must base our decisions 
upon that. 

The form of adjectives whicli corresporida to the present tense 
of %erbs ends in -i, and we diHerentmte herOr ns hi verbs, lietween 
monotonic and tonic {or accenteil) adjectives. The stem of 
adjectives can consist of one. two, three or more syllables. If the 
stem of a tonic adjective coiisiaU of only one svilnble the 
high pitch falls on ilmt syllable, if tho stem has two syllables 
the high pitch is on the second, if it h&a three, the high pitch falls 
on the thud. Adjectives consisting of more tlian three syllables 
are mostly compound adjectives, tlieii tone depending on that of 
their co mpo nenta. Kxainples of monotoniq adjectives are : karni 
(dark), (late), akai {red), ama-i (sweet), aS^ (thick). manasTi 
(vain), Lxasiiples of tonic or accented adjectives arc: '"na-i 
(aWiit, not being), ''ko-i (dense), rq''ka-i (deep), ta'^lcad thiglii 
ha^a-i (quick), a^tna-i (hot), tada-sUi (right). If we ezmninc 
these forms we discover that the principal fliffertnce betiveen the 
stems of adjectives and those of verbs consist.^ in tlieii last sound, 
wliich ill the ca,se of adjectives is always a vowel This vowel 
joined to the suffix -h forms a diphthong. The form in 4 is a 
' new foniiatioii"^ which has alifsorlied the two ancient forms in 
-« (predicative) and -fcj (attributive). The bare stem of mi 
adjective can represent an independent syntiigni;! for in^Unre 
Jiro from JiiM (white) meaning whitenesa, but there me verv 
few stei-feutypi^l words of such foi nmtion, the feiiffixe.s -mi and -ta 
l/efng used for that pinposer kanaaid fsorrowfnli and kanaif-mj 
(sorrow). Tlic stem of an adjective is sometimes used in com. 
pjund adjectives as fir.d component, c.g. hosoi (thin) and naaai 
(long) give rise to a new woitl hosonarjai (thin and long); waru-i 
(wicked) and mono (thing) form waiumono {a wicked man); to:-i 
ifar) andsakaru (to be separated) give teedbakaru (to be distant) 
Stems of adjectives are like those of verbs ending i., a vowel, 

^-.g. ha4sime.ni (to Iregiri), ihe stem of wbicli, h^jime, ineans 
beginning , 

' A Svnugm ^ w^l which w« reoogniie m a wii«titaent of m j,hnLse. 
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The Second form wliicli Jiefpii to place adjectives in a sepnraie 
morpJiological calcgoiy is the adverbial one formed liy ncldkioii to 
the stem of the sutlix -ka. Both forms are jnclmied in the 
paradigm of the adjective^ We call paradigm the tout ensemble 
of snch forms of a xvord which follow tiie samo morphological 
principle, and constitute a particular syaieui of word-construction, 
Tiie otlier forms of adjectives arc moatly derives! front the ad¬ 
verbial forriij 

The tone of tlic advarhki form is more or less regular in the 
dialect of Tokyo, Mouiotoiiic adjectives remain iiionotoiiic anil 
tlie tonic ones which havo more than one sjdlable in their steni^ 
transfer the high pilch to the syllable preceding the one that has 
it in the form ending in -L Adjectives having stems of only one 
,sy11able do not change liieir tone i cso-i, oso-ku j abud, aba-^ka 
(we must rcmemljer that the first ftjdlable may he low, so tliul 
a'^bukn'*. o’^ioku'’ can be heard, as well as the tirat variety), ''na-i, 
'^naku; ta''ka.-h ‘'tabaka; ha‘'ja-i, ''haja-ku; kita'^nad, ki''tana'ku, 
etc^ But if the high pitchy when changed in this way, would fall 
on ft syllalile conlaiiiijig a vow'd which may lie diopjied jas 
u and i are in Japanese, especially after voiceless fiicatlves and 
affricates), it does not change: p(a)Tcai F(a]'^kaka (deep), ^in'^niai 
ip'~maki] (sweet) (but sometimes ''m^maku), |f(i)Tcai y'tirkaku 
fnearh 

Jf the adverbial form ia combined with tlie verb go^am (a 
polite form of "am,^') insteaiJ of ending in 'ku, it lengthens the 
last vowel of the stem, the tone remaining the same; '"tako:- 
godzaimas (it ia high), '■abtt;go&aiiiiai (it is iiot), osJgoSaimas (it is 
late). In the Western dialects of Japan (so called K warisai' ) 
tliis latter form only is used and in tliat respect they arc more 
progressive. The form ending in a long vowel developed, we 
may suppose, by analogy w'ith tlie form of present tense ending 
in a dipiithong, the length of the vowel corresponding with the 
length of n diplitliong. 

The form of adjectives w hich correaponrk to I he past tense is 
formed by the suDix -katta. Tonic adjectives retain the tone of 
their adverbial form and the monotonie ones lower ibe syllable 
-tta, as well as the first syllable; ^haja-katta, ^abkatU, '^lakakatta. 
but o‘"Baka''^tta, a'^kAka''^tta, ku‘'raka^j_tta. 

' ^'*‘***^ ^ indiCBies I hit I lint i-i 
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.\OTE.-ip"iiui btconies ip"mak»\tu or >^mak»tu. in which 
the high pitch falls on the syllabic m. 

The present conditional is formed by the suffix -kereba (which 
IS supposed to be an amalgamation of ki and -areba . Tonic verbs 
have tl.e same tone aa in the past Unsc and monotonic ones lower 
the group-reba: 'hajakereba, '•atdiereba (from S 5 i). '•takakereba. 
e Mke ^reba, a''kake''reba. ab^kereba ^from a’^biii). The past con¬ 
ditional is formed by means of the suffix -kattara. .Monotonic 
verba lower the ending -ttara. while the tonic vcrlis retain the 
tone of the adverbial form: o^ekaT ttara. ku'^raka"’ ttara 
■•takakattara, 'abkattara. etc. ‘ 


The subjunctive (probable future) is formed by the suffix 
-karo: ; iU tone seems to be variable, though the tendency is to 
lower the second element of the long vowel and raise the last 
syllable for both tonic and monotonic verbs. 

Adjectives form their gerund hy the addition of the suffix 
•kutte. (This latter originates from the combination of the adverbial 
form 111 -ku, with -atte the gerund of the verb ara The alterna¬ 
tion of atteliutte. i.c. a,iu occurs in long words in order to economic 
the etfoi t in articulation. Omp. kudasu.tte instead of kudasatte ) 
In these forms the tone of the adverbial form is preserved for 
tonic verlis and the syllable preceding the suffix -kutte is raised in 
monotonic verl« ,-kn ought to l» raised too. but n lieing dropped 

the suffix IS rather ktte thai'i kutte. : Virektte, ’’takaktte, ku^raktte’ 
o''toktte, etc. 

Substantives are derived from adjectives iy means of the 
suffix -sa and sometimes -mi The monotonic adjectives do not 
change and the tonic^es retain their adverbial tone- absa 
.ihicknes.,).e.o.a.from o«.i, late). ^haja«i (s,Kied), rTmsa (depth). 

I he negative forms of adjective, are constructed by the Line 
siiltixes as in the case of verlis, i.e. hy different forms of the 
adjective u^, which perform, the functions of 
for aru .to be) and means •• not to be ". Thei« suffixes are added 
to the form in -i and not to the stem, therefore they are not so 
amalgainated as to make a new word ; for instance waruku uai 
(»ot Ud)..s recognized as two «iparate wonls, whereas kairanai 
.1 shall not return) can hardly be divided, as kaira- is not a 
syntagn. • and the negative kalW is even differentiated by 
tone from the positive form ’‘kairiL ^ 

‘ i5.v»«am i. . ..rd ehieh w. 
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It may bo remarked that in fonna ixgt combined with the A^erb 
aru, Le. in the adjectival pnradigrrij the monotonic adjectives 
remain practically unaltered and tonic ones transfer their high 
pitch to the preceding syllable^ 

The sufHx 'HOj Avhieh cliangcs a verb into a aabstantive 
PfosiifielaniieKin), likewise transforma an adjective: 
abuino (something hotX The suflix -dea, added to sulisUmtives in 
oiNJer to turn them into verbs (such as hanadet is a flower" 
hanadfttta " was a flower") ought strictly not to bo added to 
adjectiA'eSp for they have in themselves predicative functions. 
However^ -dos is to-day more and more employed for adjectivea, 
and such phrases as jsma^a takaindei (the mountain is high) or 
heja^a karaindes (the room is dark) aro often naed instead of the 
correct construction: jamaga takaip bejaqa torai It la interesting 
to note with i-esjieet to auch forms as aboindesp abimic, etc,p that 
in many instances tiie dlflerence Iwtween the tonic and rnonotonic 
adjectives disappears and there are many in Tokyo to-day who do 
not recognize auch difference. In the Kyoto dialect there is no 
diflerence at alL 

The foregoing general rules of tone and ita variations are 
based on my own observation of the speech of the average 
educated Japanese in TokyOp aiiiongst whom I made exhaustive 
iiujuiry regarding the particular examples (jnoted. In the 
paradigms of the conjugation of verbs and adjectives I have illna- 
trated the pronunciation of Mr J. Machida, of Tokyo, Avhich 
appeared to me to represent the average. During our work 
together 1 noticed that he was perfectly conscious of Jiis tone, 
which is rather exceptional with Japanese, 

I am glad here to have the opportunity' of tlianking Professor 
h ujtokap of Tokyo, for his valuable advice, and Mr. Ide, of the 
School of Foreign L&ngnagcs in Tokyo, for his abk collaboration. 

PARAiuasia Of Verbs 

[For meaning of tone-Rymbola see jiage 448.) 

First c oiij.— (to read), jobu (to call), ha'^naiu [to apeak), 
tSmfauku (lo conlijine). 

Sfcund cojy, '"mmi (to gee)^ kirn (to wear), ta'‘b«ii (to eat), akcru 
(to open). 

sums of presint ijirsl wnj.).— join-, jeh-, hanaB-, bu^uk-. 
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St.m. fo.V.).-jo«d.||joo4.. jond-iljor^,.. 

Sterna (aecoud couj.).— mi’, ki-. tabe. ake-. 

/V«,.<.-^jon.a (I read). jSS: h.-’aMu. biSSH: W. B?i; 

ta'^bcni, akero. 

/Ve/fr.V^.— '■jonda (I read) . jJSS: d e«||<.,l). ha'-na/ta, b S *aita. 
''mita. '’tabeta. akeU. 

l‘«rt!ci ^.»,b,l. (i^,r„l).-'joauno (wading), JSbW; ha'-na.imo. 
buckukuno, •'minino, ta'^benmo, akenuo. 

(r,Ww.Va).- -jondan» (l.aving wad). jSSd^, 
ha^na/tano. huckuitano. ''nutaiio. ''tabetano. aketano. 

»«i>riiQ/i»y.~'-joine (rend), jo''be, hanase, kucku'ke, •'miro. ta^bero 
ake'^ro. ’ 

Cou,lit. )>rf,.—'iomtbi (if I wad), jo^beda^ ha’-naaeba. ha*a^keba. 
nureba, ta'^bareba, ake'*reba. 

prea. (2).— '’jomuto. jobuto. ha''na«ato. kackokato. miruto. etc. 
Coudit. ;»W,— •■jondara (if I had rend), jondara. ha‘"na/tara. 

kti''(kttita\ra. ''mitara, '’tabetara. aTceta''^ra, 

Condi/. /Kfnw.—'-jomunara (if I ,l,a|| wad), jo'bnaa’ra, lia''iuuu. 

nara. bu'Aakuna’ra. 'mirnnara. taTw^runara. a^kenmara if) 
SHhjuncli, e.—io'mo^o. (I may re ad), jo^b«,_o. ha^naio:’. ^uko:! 
ta''bejo‘'^o, akejo:. 

f;«-,.nd.--jond. (wading). iSHdii ha^naata. SSatS; --mita. ^tabata, 
akete. 

fW;w .-joWa\ ru (to be wad). ha'-naw'-„. 

bnikukarani. ini'-rara\ra. ta"barara\ra. aCSr^ 
Ca.ia..(.w— j.W\ra (to let one wad). jibSiS; ha-na««a’ w. 
buAakaKro, mi"aa»’._ra. ta^bata.a\ni. akaaaaaru. 

/»o/an/. «/.-j.-a ara (to be able to wad), iStoST haW ni. 
kuckokera. 

fw/er./a „/do«i/ (A’d.r,.,Wa.,«.«nf wn/owa-).-'jondakka (I might 

bal e r.^), jon-'dakke. ba'-iujtakke, butkui'takka. '’mitatoe 
'^tabetakke, ake'‘takke. "uiajute. 

i>ros,r«», w._-jonda in. joaderu (I am wading). 

^ a na/te ini ha ’'n aJtafo. bnikoite ini bmkaitani. '■mite irn / 

kite iru / kitarn. ■'tabeta ire '■tabatare, ^ta ire 

Rketeru. 
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Perfective .— ''jonde Jinua '’jonc^imaa / '‘joni^aa (I shall Hnisli 
reading), jonde Jimau / joni^imaa / joni^aa. ha''na«te /iman / 
ha^najlfimaa / lia''na/tfaa, hn^nite timan / 
hudcuitljan, '‘mite Jimau / '‘mit^imau / '‘mi^Jau, kite Jimau 
ki^imau ki^au, '‘tabete Jimau ''tabet^imau / '’tabe^au. 
akete Jimau , ake^imau akelfau. 

Perfective yrreterite. — ''jonc^imatta , '‘jon^atta (I have fiiiinhcd 
reading), joni^atta, ha'‘naj^atta. bu^oi^atta, ‘‘milfatta, 
kitfaltta. '‘tabelfatta, akelJatta. 

Siibjunct. preterite. — ''jondaro: (I should have read), ''jonda''^ro:, 
ha''naJtaro:, ''budtuita‘'^ro:, '‘mitaro:, ki'^taro:, ''tabetaro:. 
aTceta'*^ro:. 

Concessive (1). — ''jondemo (even having read), jon''demo, ha'‘iiaJtemo, 
ba'‘^aite''^mo. ''mitemo, ki''temo, ake'’temo. ''tabetemo. 

Concessitr (2). — '‘jondatte, jon'’datte, ha'’najtatte, ''bu(kaita''^tte, 
'‘mitatte, ki''tatte, '‘tabetatte, ake''tatte. 

Desidenitive. — jomi'‘ta^i (I want to read I, jobitai, hanaj''ta^i, 
bu&ukitai, mi''ta^i, kitai, tabe'‘tai, aketai. 

Frequentative . — '‘jondari, jondari, ha'‘iiajtari. bu^uitari. ''mitari, 
kitari. '‘tabetari, aketarL 

Xeoativk 

Present neg. — jo'‘manai (I do not read), jobanai, ha''na«a''iiai. 
budeukanai. ’’minai. kinai, ta''benai, akenai. 

Pveter. neg. — jo'‘manakatta (I di<l not . . jo''banaka''^tta, 
ha'‘nasa''nakatta, ''budcakanaka''^tta, '‘minakatta.''kinaka''^tta. 
ta''beiiakatta, ''akenaka‘'^tta. 

Pi^ohibitire . — '‘jomuna (do not read), jo'^buna, ba''na8una, '‘buiku* 
ku^'iia, ''miruna, ta''berana, a''keru''^^na. 

Condiiional (I), — jo'‘manakereba jo'‘manakerja (if I do not read), 
jo''banake''reba. ha'‘nasana''kereba, bu''(hukanake''reba, ''mina* 
kereba, ''kiiiake''reba, ta''benakereba. a''kenake''^reba. 

Conditional (2). — jo'’manakattara (if 1 did not . . ''jobanaka'*- 
^ttara, ha'‘nasa''^nakattara, ba'’dkukana*'^kattara, '‘minaka- 
ttara, ki'’naka‘*^ttara, ta''benakattara. ak''enaka''^ttara. 

Conditional (3). — jo''manainara (if I shall not . . .), jo''bana‘'j^inara. 
ha''nasa''^nainara, bu''dEukana''^inara, ''minainara, Wnainara, 
ta''benainara. a'‘kena'’^inara. 
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_^te iuW. . ^ i, taT,ema\i, a^kemai^/ 

,j ja'haaaka’ ,(„.■ 

h»n, .ajakatt^o:. l.a^<tnkaaaka\„„., Wkatta" 
ki naka ^ttara:, ta^benakattato;, a'keaaka'' ttaro- 

"'"‘"Iwf 7*^.!''''^’'“"“''“' ' ("'t ““din.-) 

W ^^aide / ,a bana\ktt«. ha'-aa,a\aalde / ha'-Ba.a^uaktr» 

r *a“^*‘‘ir‘*' ■' "Oiaaide / "niiiaklta, ki-’ 

na^ide / b naktte, a"keaa‘’^ide / a"keBa''ktte 

(,) / ja Widama (aven not 

kaM’ktt ^ b^’ktteiao. ha'‘aaw‘’naktteina, ba’^ia- 

kana Icttemo, nmjalrttemo- ki^natttemo v** 

tklu Cta-a^. 

«.l^^ . -^ O" ■kukan.ka^ttatta, ^miaakattatta. ki^aaka’- 
ttatte, tfl ba^naJcattatt^H a'^kenaka''ttatte. 

Analytic FoHMii 

Fi»'ms fjipremn^ 7ifcessit^: Ntce^Bive, 

A J? “ »■'"'■ R-ad !) Z 

( 2 ) ja a.«.ak*a a.r«.ai / aaraa aarimaaan . 

(S) jo'majiakerja itenaj / ikan / ikemaien 

(4) jo^manakutfa a _ ' ' 

(5) jVniaikatulfa i^ja . . . 

*«-■»,a expre^ng prohibit!^; Prohibiih-, 

( 2 ) janifea ikeaai / naraiui. niiba iksaai 

Aor„« ■ • 

ia-=.anakB.ta™ a (. . . apt r«d). ia^baZ'bta™ 

.... ^a 

j.,a.aka <«'l.y al.ppld , „„t ,, jaT^a^kala ' ' ' 

Kdoi/ira. . . . taba'^ja ia/L ' ' ' 
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Deiiomhuitire fortn (fxtsi '"joiidaiidfti^ Ji}R''dfitideB, 

tia^nflJtand«Bp bu*'(kcuta''itde8, '^mitandfsi, ki^'t Andes, ''tAbe- 
t&ndea, a'*keta"'nde9 wns reading, etc.), 

Ciitcfforical iifgative.— '‘jomivi: /inai (I do not reati nt all), '"iDija:- 
/inai, ^tabe’'^jaT/iiiai . . , 

Fitrms r^py^g 9 iug cfrniDtatiJ.— o'^jobl'', o'^ake^jo 

(used mostly by women and giils), ja''iiija:^are, ^jonde- 
kcbkare (the verbs ja^un and kebkani, being equiva¬ 
lent to the Auxiliary verl^a oni or iru are used only 
by uneducated people and are considered vulgar), '"jonde 
kure (read it to me) is an imperative of ''joiide kureru, 
wliieli in literal translation meauH "give reading^' and can 
he called Moda^ Ikttivus. Aceording to the grade of 
CQiirteay desired towards the person accosted, the Japanese 
can substitute for kurerUn kudasam (to let down), which, 
Ijciiig less familiar, implies liiat the person to vrlioin you 
apeak ts in a higher position than yourself and could grant 
3'ou something Qisly Vuv^ letting it down **: jonde kudaEai 
(deigu to read it). (Compare eondeocend ‘*.) ageru (to 
lift 11 p>) meaiia quite the opposite, so that '■jonde oagienasai 
could by no means be translated " road to me but it must 
be understood Hint the action of reading must bo performed 
for fionielxKl}' else who liag a high standing, and the jjljruse 
would rather mean Please rend to him ”, show-iug theiehy 
the courtesy toward.s ^'liiru*'. Tlie same soiifle could l>o 
espresacd by means of the verb jaru: '"jende jare, but in a 
familiar way. Polite forms of imperative are also formed 
witli tile help of the verbs anEor-u (to do) and iraj/ar-u 
(tij lie): a''jomi^''^^naiai, ejobinasai . . . ''joude ir&JJai / 
jouderra/Jai (Please do read E or Be so kind as to read l)i 

Pauadiom op Ajuectives 

— korai (dark), owji (lata), (thick), muuasU (vain). 
ronfc.='^iiai (not * . .), p'^kai (deep), ta'^kai (high), tada''aii 
(right). 

Advarhint/ttnn. — kuraku, oaoku, Aboku^ muuajku, '"iiaku, p^kalcu, 
‘‘takaku. tn'^da/ku. 

o''soka"'^tta, att''katta, iuu''iia/kfi‘'tta, 
'‘uakatta. r'^akatta, "'tikakatta. ta^'dajkatta. 
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e«..rf.V-W(J .'bk,’r.b.. mu'naA.'. 

r„.. »^l»ke«b». ^t.k«k.reb., t.-da/fe«b.. 

c 1 im,U (2j.— •b'^lttttara. mu- 

n«/^ tt«*. "mUattani. F^kukattara. '■takakatlara. ta- 
aajlcattara. 

e«.a,«i .^.Oktt., mu, mu'aajkit. Wta, 

««y«u.<i...-ku-Fak.r.>. o^-ukaru^a, 

^»akaro., 7 kakaro:, ''takakaro:, ta‘"daJka''j^ro:. '' 

5uWu«fuYir.™kti"raBa''a o^oaa'’. 

'^takua, ta^da/iia. 


miiaa/iiaH - - , F^kaaa, 


Ii. ooaeluaion. I ,.,uat nol o.„it to ,,.c,.tio„ a aalego, v of „o„l. 
« h.cl. a™ cona.der«l a» adjectivaa by Japa„.a„ .„d 
^rauirnariaiia, ofl.for example, ti&uka(quietne 8 fl), bakaffoolmhiica^l 
k».. (Wy). but Uduch ought to bo p:.co.l f.i a uloS^i 
pent of v,.w ...to tho olaaaot aubetantivoa, notuitl.a landing u.^ir 
attr.but.v« funtuona. Tba addition of ll.e auffi* -d., ,, i., 
^de., b^o,. without intraiucing tho niorphe.ne -n-. as fo.- 
adjoct.ves (o.g. kwai-n-de.). pi-ores that these words belonw to the 
eategorj- of .ubsU..tivo.,. They cannot lie placed (wUhout a 

h«^^\ ‘’■® ““ of adjectives ikoial 

hojat but they are connected thereto by n.ea..a of the suffia -na 

« fomt* '“-y ** conaidered 

as for.n.ng a pnrt.c..l«r "attributive cose " for subatautives 





THE FOHMS AND NATURE OF THE TRANSITIVE VERH 
IN SHINA (GILQITI DIALECT) 

By Liect.-Col. D. L* B, LoiiJSifia 

1, Tlie following artido has grown out of notes made iti 
response to o reriuest from Sir George Orieraon for the paradigm 
of a Shinadifl^a) transitive verb with a iXH>t ending Ju a coneonant, 
and in reply to a suggestion made by iiiiii that the conatmctioii 
with iiio tra. vb. La agential, ie. that the ostensibly active tra. vU 
ia in fact pasaive^ or was original I}"" so. 

I shall first give the paradigm of a typicitl trs, vb. with such 
notes as appear iseeeaaary, and shall then pioeeed to discuss the 
Guiiipusitioii and nature of the trs, vb,^ and examine whether tiiese 
afford any evidence that tlie tre. vb. is essentially passive^ and 
that the special fottu of tlie iionn or pronoun used as its subject is, 
iu fact, an agent case. 

2, 1 gi%'e the forms of the verb found in Gilgiti Sliina, l^ecausc 
that is the best-known dialect, and the verbal forms are, on the 
whole, not unduly worn dowi^. 

The Forms ann Nati;ke of the Tjis. Vn. in Skina 

(OlLQiri 1>IALE(JT> 

[Tlie values of the symbols used In the following are 
nppTOxhuately as follows;— 
a tt in father 

A tiin^but". 

t e in French a in Scots “drtte^'. 

E e ill''met”. 

B tf in ■“ water'*- 

i ee in she'll" (but not diphthongal). 

I i In " pni 

a oo in " boot”* 

« tt in pnll ". 

The sign : following a vowel Indicates that it Is long.^ A full- 
stop on the ground-line between two vow'els merely indicates a 
hiatus and that the two vowels do not form a diphthong, 

* 1 enJcnitAnil that t]i««ign : is uftsr iiftwl for " very long”* There are fow, 
if any, caett^lenlty vetj‘ loiiff v^wola liii Sbiiis, nnd ma»j' wrirkHi ; in tini srtkte 
are |wrhsp!i WKrtwly la be deacribocl even as 
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® c/i In " cAurch " 

P cerebral aound correspondipg to the l^t 
; cerebral co^poriding to / of "judro " 

X ch in Scots " locA 

* th in "eAeet“ 


* cerebral corresiwndjpg to the laat 

The vertical etrgke ' before a vowel mdicates th.t n i 
accent fails on that vowd J »i«lJcates that the stress 


l^dic. Fat, 


The TiuNsmvE Vehh i.v G,eu,ti Siits^ 
Active Voice 

InJin. lam'oiiki. to atrike, beat. 


^ng. Di. KQd 

1. z'Aiaimi 
% i'aiqe 

3- z'amed, z'Ainabi 

Py'eit. 


plur. m, An^j 

1. 

Z lAjn'a;! 

3. ZAai'c:ii 


n=. “"*■ 

z'iuaimios 

2. ZAJn'c::ao 

3. ZAiii'e,Ti, zAin'cinti 
Imper/. 

b z'AMimi'esag 

2, zA&)'e:r«o 

3. zAm'^jj, ZAi]i'e:8u 

Fret. 

1. ZAd'El^^f 

2. zAiu'c:^^ 

3. ZAm'£:^,iAni'£jgo 
Pres. Per/, 

1. ZAm^E;rgajiaf 

2. ZAm'EzgAiio 

3. iAm'£;gi!n^ 

ZAin'gzgiian 

Piup, 

J- 7Aja'e:gABa8 

2, ZAtn'tzg^ajj 

3. 

ZAiq' e' gojii 


i. 

z’AQmait 

Z4zn'£;zu 

zAjn^iin^ ZAia'irai 

z'AHLim'iiit 

^Ain'i;j. ZAm'tsip 
ZAm'ij 

ZAm'e.gii 

ZAtn^EigyE 

ZAin'c:gi 

zAm'Ergmii 

ZAin'Ergmc 

ZAm^t.gin, 

ZAm'E.'gmJ 

ZAla'EJgAlix 
Zifa's :gEi£ 
zAd'Ergu, zAm'E:gBb 
ZAiii‘£:gij 


plQr. 

1* ZAm^o:o£t 

2. zim'a:aEt^ 

3. ZAzn'cingp 

L zAiiL^e:aE53g 

2. zAiii^ft:*At 

3. ZAni'crnii. 

zAm'Ejuec 

1* ZAni^EzgEi 

2. ZAlIl'E:gEt 

3. lAin'e'gyE 

U ZAm's^gsuxt 

2. EAai'E^gdllEt 

3. ZAin'e:g9ii, 

2Am’e:geD£ 

2, ZAin'E:g9j£t 

3. ZAni'E:giM:, 

ZAja'Ezgii 
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Impi^rative^ 

2. z'AinE 2. lAua'ft 

Optative, elCr 

ParticipleH, 

Pre«, ZAm’ogc 
Past ZAiu'crp zAiR^Eita 

/ 7J_/5w. 

£Ain'o;ikip to atrake^ the act of striking. 

Afjent jYowit#. 

1. zAn)'o:ild, zAm'a:i]L 

2« ZAin'E;^i pin, zaiq’e:$C4 

3. the 3rd pers. ag. and pK of the future tense are also used. 

z'AlBE.ip pk ZAm’EJi]^ 
or, ^^ith tlfe substantival suffix ‘Ck, 
zAm'e.ekp pk ZAni’£:i)£kH 

Ejcamptrs — 

niAS 2 A 1 I 1 E bAiD, 1 Hhall be a striker, 
toi zAm£ bail 

Ani lUAiiuijE ZAiUErcn haiiEp these nieti are tiic strikers. 
zAino^iki Anu kAQp this is the striker. 
t(i9 ZAmouk be.Ezio, you are a striker, 
zAmE«i mABtu^Op the man who strikes. 

It is oft-en, however, dilficiilt to diagnose the exact force of the 
ZAmo.iki fnrju owing to its u-se as an inhnitive and os an etpdvalent 
of, or flubstitiite foFp the gerund and gerundive. ^ 

Thus, witli bo;iki> used in its sense of " to be able ", we have 
niAa ZAUioiiki bAtnoe, I am abto to strike ; while, mAS ZAiiio:iki haBOi, 
or, zAuioilcoiiasp means I am to, must, should, ought to, strike; 
similarly, eqas ZAmo:kuBOB, 1 had to strike ; toa ZABitriki hane, or*, 
ZAmo:kono, you must. oi', ought to. strike, eto. . 

This construction is also used impersonally, or passively : 
Auu Aipo ZAmo:kon, it is necessary to beat tliis horse, or, this horse 
ought to be beaten. 

1 here are oertain verbs in which aia d* vowel appeal's in certain 
parts at the end of ihe base of tire verb. 

These are of tw'o classes :— 

1. Verbs wiiose root ends in d, c.g. vu’o:ikip to throw* 
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2. Vei ba with roqt3 ending in a consonai^tjn which tlie -i onW 
appears in certain Torma. 

h^r’oiiki, to take away, may be given aj^ an example of the 
iatter. The following are the parts in whielj it varies fmm verbs 

h'arct 
h'srenat 
hw'LgAJ. etc. 
har'hganiH, eta 
her'i: gases 
her 
heri: 

Verbs of the Ti.oiiki tyjMs (including pi, pLo:rki. to drink) are 
si mi la IV Thus : 

v'nrt, v'i^gAs, vi, vi: 

pi.o:tki, to seize^ is an exceptioii: 

ph'a:t, pi/£;gAi. pf,c, pL'e: 

Co»npound Tenges 

Apart from the uses just dealt with, the following compoundH 
are to be uioiitioned. 

Any ten«c of the indicative fully inflected may be used, 
followed by baU (Ijai, be, bai), which ia apparently the ^lld sing, 
fot. of boiiki This produces a sense of doubt or possibility, etc. 

Thus ■ BIAS zaioAm bai, perhaps I may strike, tsoi zma:t bai, etc. 

There la also the following tense — 

Sing, ulsj st^ame bakain PI nr. bc» I'Amt baLern 

toB z'ame baki t*o» z'anie baLct 

ro:* z'AzaE baLi rii z'ainc bai.ca 

This also appeare to mean, "possibly I may strike," "perhaps 
I shall strike/' I have been imable as yet to ascertain exactly 
how it differs in sense fiom mab ZAmam bai.h etc. 

-'I would (strike)," "I would have f«truck)," are rendered hv 
the future tense followed by the invariable particle Hk, 

niAt ZAincmi sik. I would strike, I would have struck. 

rU ZAine a Bik, they would strike, they would have struck. 

1 have omitted to mention that the infin. lamo^iki is capable of 
inflection like an ordinary noiin, e.g. locative, zAino^ikcr (generally 
used in the sense of " imniediatety after striking"), abl. ZAiiio;ik£jo. 


ZAnio:iki type 

2nd plur. flit. 
2nd plur, pres. 
Pret. 

Perf. 

i^lup. 

Imperative sg. 
Past pc. act. 
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With the jmtposition uieRnhig “till",so longas'V&ii 
fipocopated form ol the infin,*or it visay be nn original verbal noun, 
KAin'o: in ufied, 

toi ro zAm'dJflU], so long as yon beat hi in, or, till you beat hinir 
tOB ro nc ZAnio:su), long as you don’t beat hiuij until you 
bent him. 

This foiTO zimo:- is also proWhly the base of the pres, part, 
ZAm'o:jE = zamo: + AjEr 

Xole^ _ In the above paradigia, as eiiiewhere, T have ahned at 

giving only what may be regarded as soohd average fontig. It is 
scarcely practicable, and would only 1 m confusing, to state all the 
permissible variants arising from slight dilfevences in the vowels 
of the inflectional endings. All short unaccentet] vowels may be 
said to be liable to variation. 

Voice 

Pyea. fntsc zAm'hj' 

Pfoit l^ise zAm*i;t> or, ZAm'i:d- 

The conjugation of the tenses formed from the pres, base is 
identical with that of the active voice of a verb of the liero;iki 


type. 

Indir. Fret, 

Esing., lU, axid t 

1. zam'hjAin 

2. ZADl'hjE 

3. zam'hjea 


plan 

1. lam'bjo:!! 

2. zam'LjEt 

3. zaiii^i:jEn 


Pres. 2Aiii’i:iinaoa, etc. 

Imp/. zAm'hjomDsos. etc. 

The conjogation of the tenses formed from the past base ia 
iilenlical with that of Neuter Verlis, The variable endings are 
nearly tlie same aa those of the Active ^ erb. 


Pret. 

nu 

1. ZAm'iidos 

2. ZAm'hdo 

3. zA.m*i^d{) 


ZAinTidis 

zam'hdE 

zAin’i:di 


plUT, 

1. zAia*Ld£i 

2. zAin'i:dEt 

3. zAin'lrdEit 


Per/. ZAia’iLdiraoB, etc, 
Phtp. ZAm'i:docoa, etc. 


Iinpet\xtivf. 
2. EAm’bj 


2 . ZAmi:j'a 
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Prri. *AHiij'o:j€ 

K verbal) zAinij’i; 

““'tto f. zun'Lti 

I ■'■'>1) 2. m. iim'E^go f. lia'e-gi 


pi. ZAm'tts. 

pi. iAin'^Eig^ 


Ifijinitivf. 

XAmij'o:ikL 

IS arso permissible m tliU CAse amH i. ' 

sm, and tlie teriniim] vowel of tlie 3rd ” f ^o^netmi^s 

forjiis, ’ *^ppears in many 

>»-Si:r.:'; .r,i"';!:. “ Tr™ 

t::: r j- “■ 

vfjwel of tbe nret i i * tlieae tbe long 

Hie prec., perb, and phjp. tciiaea is 4- w e rrt 

a fciv partial Mreption,, <.,=. tha iki to rir. , " ^ 

to iKcooie, p.pc be- n„t' ^S*i; bo;iki, 

bolo. ,bU.), ™ “'■ ■"‘'’- '■“■■''■ The regular fonu ia 

A few vai b, nlteniaUve forms of H,-., 

r Tf ti.* iLt irs.:; " 

to oUj-, uraae: and mani;, maaeiga. and aum.-gaa, 

TI,o verba wideh proaeot this -I- vowel are of two eiaaaea :- 

aliove, ppejii^ onJ^ in tlia parts mentioned 
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Examples of the two classes are:— 


chivoiiki 


chnr'iiomos 

chiv'i 

chiv'L* 

chiv'iigAi 


I place 
place thou ! 
having placed 
I placed 

I take 
take thou ! 
having taken 


gmoiiki 


K'inomot 

gm 


gm'i:, gini 
gin'iigAt 


I took 


(2) The forms of the 2nd plur. of the fiit., pres, and impf. 
tenses have -a:- (zAma:t, etc.), only wlien the stress accent falls on 
that syllable. In verbs in which the accent falls on the preceding 
syllable, this -a> is replaced by a short variable vowel, a, o, c. 

(3) The position of the stress accent is of further importance, as 
it usually strengthens and makes definite the vowel on which it 
falls, or else it falls on vowels naturally long, the result being the 
same w’hichever is the process. I have dealt at some length with 
the stress accent in my article on “Shins Phonetics" in the 
tlHAS. of January and April, 1924. I need only mention here 
that the accent normally fails on the final vowel of the p.i>c., 
e.g. ZAin'c:, having struck, while in the 2nd sing, iniperv., when of 
the same form, it is generally on the preceding syllable or else 
level. The final vowel in the p.pc. tends to be long, in the im|)erv. 
it tends to be short. 

(4) In some verbs the 2nd sing, imperv. ha.s no final -c. The 
ending of the 2nd plur. is sometimes and similarly the trace 
of a -y- sound is sometimes heard before the -a:t of the 2nd 
plur. fut. 

(6) I think there is a difference between the endings of the 
2nd and 3rd pera.sing.of the fut., though it is not very noticeable. 
The 2nd pers. centres on -c; the 3rd pers. is -e.i, -c.i, -aLi, ©Li, etc. 
It is prol>able that the final vowel of the 3nl is longer than that 
of the 2nd. 

(6) Where the alternatives exist, the forms of the 3rd |>er8. 
sing, and plur. with a final vowel are probably original, but my 
best informant prefers the shorter forms. 

The following will serve as illustrations of the points noted 
under the preceding sub-heads Nos. 2, 3. and 4:_ 
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2nd plar. 

2nd plar. 

2nd sing. 

l«t king. 


fut. 

pres. 

iuifienr. 

p.[»c. • 

m&jic. pret. 

wal'oiiki. to bring 

WAiy'a:t 

wAl'ainet 

waU 

waI'e: 

WA'EIgAS 

At'o:.iki, to bring 

At'a:t 

At'aranet 

At£ 

At'E: 

At'EIgAS 

mAr'oriki, to slay 

mar'art 

mAr'amct 

mATE 

niAr'E: 

mAT'EIgAS 

^ha^'oriki. to send 

^'a:pct 

^h'aipAQEt 

(hap 

^hAn'k 

^hap'irgAs 

PAi'o:zki. to see 

p'ariAt 

p'ariAnet 

pars 

pai'i: 

pAi'i.’gAS 

lAin'o:iki, to seize 

I'aimAt 

I'annAnet 

la:m 

lAm'i: 

lAm'irgAs 

har'oiiki, to take 

h'aret 

h'aranet 

har 

har'i: 

har’irgAs 

away 






gm'o:iki. to take 

g'inct 

g'inanct 

gin 

gini 

gin'iigAS 

Ti'o:iki, to cast 

v'Let 

T'iienct 

vi 

vi: 

v'irgAi 

The forms of 

the 2nd 

plur. imperf. are : 

WAl'arsEt. 

At*a:.ASEt, 


nur'aitct. (h'ai^oset. p'ariotct. rarmesct. h'oresct. g'inasct, v'iitict. 

It will be noted that in the above examples wiiere the accent 
falls on the second syllable of the 2nd plur. fut. the final vowel of 
the p.pc. and penultimate vowel of the 1st sing. pret. is -c.'f and 
the 2nd sing, imperv. has a final -c; while, where the accent falls 
on the root or first syllable in the 2nd plur. fut.. the vowel in the 
p.pc. and pret. is -i, and the 2nd sing. imj>crv, has no final vow'el. 

Thot this is a general rule is supported by the examination of 
twenty-six other verbs taken at random, eighteen of which are of 
the later-accent type, and the rest of the prior-accent type. 

5. Transitive verbs appear always to be capable of conjugation 
in the j>assive voice. The forms are obtained by adding to the 
simple verbal base the theme -hj- for the present tenses, including 
the imperf. and the infin., imperv. and optative; and the theme 
-iit- or -L’d- for the past tenses. The ordinary mood and tense 
endings of the neuter verb are then added to these extended Uses. 
These are practically the same as those of the trans. verb except 
in the case of the pret. 

The accent is always on the theme -Lj- or -Lt-. except where 
-Lj- is followed by a long vowel, when the accent tends to advance 
on to it. All passive verbs are therefore of the prior-accent type 
Thus: 2nd plur. fut. zarnTjet, imperv. 2nd sing, zam'iij. 

The passive is not very much used. It is to be noted that in 
form it closely approaches to the commonest tyj)e of derivative 
intrans. verb. These have the -hj- theme in the present base, and 
-Ld- or -lL in the past l>ase. 
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far'oiiki 

fdrirj'oiiki 

fdr'iijom 

f9r'i:dos, far'iilot 


to turn (verb trans.) 
to turn (verb iiitrans.) 
I shall turn (intraiis.) 
1 turned (intrans.) 


In some verbs the j and d are preceded by another vowel than 
i:. In most original intrans. verbs the past base has the theme 
-t- or -1-. 


wai'oriki to come w'atos I came 

'o:iki to come 'a:loi I came 

r'oriki to weep r'o:los 1 wept 


6. Before proceeding to attempt to analyse the various parts 
of the trans. verb, it is desirable to call to mind the ]>hcnomcnon 
on which we particularly desire to obtain liglit. 

The subject of an active trans. verb, i.e. the actor, whether a 
noun or pronoun, invariably takes a suffix -se, or -se, or in a 
reduced form *$, whatever the mood or tense of the verb. Thus 
the -■ suffix occurs with the intin., imperv., pres, pc., and past pc. 
It is also a.ssumed by the agent, when expressed, accompanying 
the adjectival p.{>c. passive. 

The r|uestion is, what is the force of this suffix ? Is it 
agential, and is the act. trans. verb really passive i 

7. Excepting the intin. and participles, all tenses of the verb, 
whether trans. or iiitran.s., have endings which vary according to 
the nature of the logical subject of the verb (i.e. the noun or 
pronoun, which in English is the subject). The.se endings there¬ 
fore appear to be |>er8onal endings agreeing with the subject of 
the verb. 

The endings of the fut., pres., and iinperf. indicative and of 
the imperv. and optative, as well as those of the invariable 
participle s, are the same in trans. and intrans. verba, but in the 
cose of intrans. verbs a special theme is inserted between the root 
of the verb and the ending. 

riie endings of the pret., perf., and pliip. tenses appear to 
consist of two main elements, a theme and a personal ending. 
In the i>erf. and plup. the personal endings are further imme¬ 
diately preceded by an -n- and an -§- respectively. In trans. and 
intrans. verbs the themes are different, and also in a less degree 
the personal endings. 
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B. Tlier« «r« two tj-pes of porBonaj endinra; _ 

A. Those occurring i„ the fut. I'mlic. {ni,d tlie pres. subj. 

vr}iich i-s ideatical h\ form)* ' 

B. Those occurring in the pres., iinp«rf..snd past tenses indie.. 
*nd found in their simple form in the pret.. iiilrsns., ur pissivc. 

Th& A eiidinffs a-T^ z — 

aia^.* m. mnd f, 

1. -OID f^Ain) 

2 . -€ 

3. e.i (c*i, 

witK these may be meutmued the 
Ittiperv. 2nd aing. -t 
and the opt. e^rd sing, and plur, 

Tim BJinal tndut^y differ considerably from these, and in the 
aing* liave different forma for the raasc. and fem. Tiiey are :_ 

sing, 

m. f. 

1. -0* -if 

2 . -0 ^ 

3 . -o, -a -i 


plur* ID. anfl r 

1* -'om 

2. or. -Et 

3, -^Em, or, -£n 

2nd plur* -*a, or. -^'a 


]}li] r. 
in. Aiifl t. 


1* -C9s r< 

2. -et 

3. -£n 


(a) In the pres, these endings are adder] for the Jat sm'^ 
and plurn direct to the lat sing, and plor. of the fut For tlie 
remaining persons they appear to be amiilarfy added to llje 
corresponding persons of tlio fut., hut nil -n- is inserted between 
tile fut, form and the endincr* Thus:_ 


Mng'.. ID. 

1. z^om-am-ci 

2. ZAm-’oji-o 
3i zom-'Eru (-u) 

la the 2rid plur. the hnul -t 
the 1st and 3rd pJur* the final 
phonetic siinplificaEion, 


rIutl 

1. ZAin-'o:i]-£a 

2. zAin-'u: D-Et 
3i zam-’£:n-9n 

f the fut. has dii^appeared. and in 
■u. These losses may be due to 


(f>) In the the same procedure is followed, but 

instead of an -u- an m inserted, preceded by a vowel where the 
fut, form ends in n consonant. 

In the 3rd plur* the final -n of the ending is missing, 

(c) In tiie ptist tenses of trans, verbs a prcliminarj' element of 
is luided to a form identical witli that nf the p.m; TUh 
gives a luise of the form of the 

stiiipEe base of the verb + or, 'i: 

e.g. zam 'g; -p g. 
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From tliifl past taa? are obtained :■— 

The pr^L by nddiiig endings approxijimtitig to tlie B ondinga, 
but not identical witb tliom. Tbe moat definite dilFerence m the 
flubatitution of -a for -o in the Snd sing. m. Less definite, but still 
oharacieristiCj ia ’M for -os in the 1st sing. m. The final -a of the 
3rd plur. ia ulao luiaaing. 

The 7 >er/, by adding vou'el + u + B endings. 

The by adding vowel + s 4- B eudinge. 

In both the last coaes tbe fiuul n of tbe 3rd plur. ia wuntiiit^. 
Tima:— 

Hoot ZAm^, p-pc. zAm'oit past base ZAm''c:g- 
lat aing. ui. pret. ZAni'E:fAa 
1st sing. HI. perf. ZAm'e gijios. or* ZAm'siguaos 
Ut aiiig. Ill, plup. ZMii'e:gAStH. or, zara^Ergosui 

9, Those latter forms auggest the following renmrkE t _ 

The B final endings are alinoat identical with the inflectional 
endings of the pres* and past tenses of the verb " to be ", Imioi, 
r am* and AieSp or* aauIoIi 1 iraa. 


plar. 

m, and f. 


1. h'Anua 

b'An-i* 

1. h'AR-EB 

2. h'AR-O 

h^AR-E 

2. h^ATL-Ct 

3. h'An-u 

h'AQ-i 

3. h'An-E 

hxH 

hm 

hAR 

hoa 




<The -a- appears to be part of the root as tbe infin. haii'oiiki Is 
admitted.) 

The conjugation of Asot (and Aiolos) is similar 

It Hcema fair to assume that these are pci’sonal ondingti: cor re- 
spending to the person of the subject. They certainly act as if 
they were. 

It then further seems pixibable tiiat the B endings preceded bv 
-n- represent tbe actimi verb hAiias, and those preceded by -b- tbe 
actual verb Aiui (axdIob, aiiI-), This is briefl}' stated as fact in the 
LS.L, voL viii. pt. ii, p. 163 , 

I have already assumed that tliese endiiiga are added to tbe 
forma of the future tense to form tbe pres, and impeif. Ag far ns 

tbe future ia concerned the forms of the 1st pens, sing, and plur. 

von. nr. pabt iij. ^ 
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■iirtke thh Jiigliiy pmbnble. and the vowels preceding ^ In the 
Jwt fling, and plur. and 8rd plur. of the luipei f. are tmtural aa 
representing the mitial a- of aiat, wJitch diHappcara in the otlier 
persens where it is piveeded by a vowel. 

Ihe discrepancies of the dibnppearanee of an n in the lat Bing, 
and Ist and 3id phir. of the prea., and the loss of the t In the 
2nd plur, am phonetidally not nnriatural jf it la ajiflonied that the 
initial syliable of the hdnui forma has been dm^pped. But tliia ia 
perhaps unwarranted in view^ of the retention of the initial vowel 
of the ASM forma. The alternative is to asswine that in the 
Ut persons, for some reason, only the plain B endings are added, 
vjz. -os, -is, and and that in the 2nd phir, the ending is added 
to the 2nd plnr, of the impel v, and not the future. This would 
explain the case of tlie 3nd plur, imperf,, where there h no 
apparent phonetic reason for the dropping gf the-t, zAiniiesEt for 
AAmadaset. Them aeems to be a tendency to coiifuae the fiiL and 
imperv. forma. For instance, in the verb wai»o:iki tlie form to be 
expected for the 2isd sing, fnt., wa.e, wald, appeors not to exist, 
and the Imperv. form wa is used. There is also usually difficulty 
in getting anyone give the flit, forms as distinguished from 
the imperv, 

TJie absence of the final -n of the B ending in the 3rd plnr. 
itiiperf. will he noted also in the past tenses, and is to tje remarked 
in the verhs hAnoa and Ajua themaclves. 

Ifl. Iletuniing to the future tense, it is also used, as far ajj I can 
ascertain, its a pres, aubj., and it is not im pro ha hie that it was 
origina]J 3 ^ used as a general, or indefinite, pixfl., like Eindiah 
■■ 1 .io •' „ to - 1 doing Thn .. Jof 1 

an unemphatie future is general in Ain. I'erainn and rashiu. 

If the above iiidentilicntioua of the n and e are admitted, 

the forma of the pi-es. and imperf, of the Shiria verb would 
represent 


I do (I) nm 
I do (I) was 


thou docst (thou) art 
thou doest (thou) ^vnst 


J L Po3ceediug now' to tlic pa^t tenses, bv which hero and 
olaewhere I mean the pmt.. perf., and plup., but not the imperf,, 
wc find that the hist two elements, that la, the -g- and the 
indectioual endings, reaernble closely the correspond in tenses of 
the verb to go ", bojoiikh which arc as follows 
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Pret. 


Pfy/. 


Plup. 


*ing. 

r. 


nlur. 

la. 

m. And 1 . 

ga;s 

gyE,^i 

2. 

gyei^B 

gft: 

eye 

2, 

gyci^t 

gau.u 

gye.^ 

3. 

g7£:^ 

g'ainoB 

gy'e:^nEs 

K 

gy'ElOUEB 

g'a;na 

gy'E^^UE 

2 

gy‘e;®EEl 

g'o:®n 

giin 

3, 

gy'eian 

g'a:sufl 

gT'e;^8M 

k 

gy'ei^iss 

g'a:Bo 

gy'E’.^E 

2, 

gy’Ei^iEt 

go:a, go:^i 

gill 

3* 

gy'Ei^s 


(There is the ufnitil uiiecrtasiity about tVie subordinate:, he. the 
unstressed, vowels and the diaiiuciion Iwtiveen t and e.) 

The vowels in the trans. verb endings are indeed generally 
iu a reduced fonii. and the -y- glide coiumonly disappears, or is 
lightened, and has been omitted in the fiaradigui of EAn)o:iki. 
Thus 


ZAxn^ETgAt 

zam^£:gAnDs, or, gonui 
ZAm'EigAiM, or^ 'gosui 
ZAm'cigEB, or, -gu 


r w^ent 
1 have gone 
1 had gone 
we went 


This, iiowever* ia readily accounted for by the iNiMiioval of the 
stress accent from the part of the verb '*to go" to the preceding 
e: or L. Thus, ZABi^E;gAneB as against g’a:Dos. Moreover, even in 
forina corresponding to ZAia’tigonos, where there i& only one 
syllable preceding the one frequently hears an -a- or -ar- vowel 
due to the shifting forw'aid of the stress accent, e.g, 

dig’aTsos // d'hgAaoi, d'hgOHos I had given 

and tlie anomalous intrans. 


big'ainpB / / b^iLgjuioi, b'hgonos I have become 
hor identification a still stronger argument exists iu the 
identity of the ending of the 2nd sing. mose. pret. of the trans. 
verb with tbat of the same part of the verb to go". 

RAni'e:ga thou didst l>eat ga: thou wentest 

I know of no other situation in which the uornml H ending of 
the 2iid sing. masc. is replaced by -a. 
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m 


Simikrlyju the 1st airig- niasc. pret. we haio iilwavs gAS. 
never -gea. 

lu tlie ca.se ga: it aeeum probable that the root of the verb 
"to go" isga- orga>. and that the abwrbs or overpowers a 
following *0, or short -o. but conibiriea with a following -a to form 
■o: or-o;0 wiiilo, followed by a palatal, it is variously palataliKcd. 
Tims:— 


Ptvt, 

sing. 1. ga + 05 —► ga:a 

2. m. ga + 0 ga* 

t ga £ _* gye 

3. m. ga + ti —> go;0 

f. ga + i gye*' 

7Vi/: 

fling, 3. in. ga + an ^^nl) ^5, 0^1 

b ga + i;a ‘ini) gi:n 

Pliip. 


sing, 5* III. ga + 115 (<_ .4511) ^ go:i, go:°M 

As -mi gives -im, or -in, ao -Ata pixibably oricfimill v Loive -ii i. 
or M, rather than ‘Hi. » - b 

However this may be, it will be acknowledged that the 
ending of the past tenses of trans. verbs differ from tbe true 
R endings, and are essentially identical with the full forms of the 
corresponding tenses of tJie verb '"to go", 

J2. Fnr the use of the verb "to as an auxiliary vcrbv 
there are various examples in other Aryan languages. 

In Hindustani in such compounds as: _ 

baith'j^na to ait down 

Sir to fall down 

he-Jana to become 

In Himiostani, rashtu, and Persian, giving the foi-ce of the 


Passive: — 


K. 

Pa. 

R 


m4ra-jaiia 

WAhale iwel 
XAda Jedan 


to l>e struck 


iwol and iodan are etymologically referable to the Avestan 
ri>r>t lAT‘. togo, and tliey still appear in their original meanings in 
I n, re;la, come to me. and IK a mad 0 iod, eoming uml going. 

Ihith from internal evidence and from analogy it seems highly 
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probable that tlio past teusea of Slima tTanB, verbs are coin pounded 
of some part of tlie pi-[]iei|>al verb phjs a past teu&e of the verb 
"to 

13. [ have already suggested that the part of the principal 
verb so employed is the past pe. active> The form of the p.pe. 
IS the verbal root + et, or iu which iu variably bears the stress 
accent. Now this in all eases, identical with tlie portion of the 
j>ast tetise of a iratis. verb, wliich precedes the -g- plus inflected 
ending. Where -e:- occurs in the p.pc. it also appears in the past 
tenses^ and where -i:- appears in the one it also appears in the 
other. A few exceptions have iieen noted in para. 4.(1) above. 
In all coses this vowel bears the stress accent. The siniiiarity is 
exact and identity is probable. 

Assuming tlien this identity as n fact and the theory of the use 
of the past tenses of the verb “to go" as eorrect^ the couLent of 
the past tenses of trans. verbs may be represented as follows 
th^c:; g&RUi 

having done I have gone 

pai'b gAS 

having seen T went 


What 1 have called the past pe, ia^ however, also used, as the 
Bnglislt pres. po. is used in plirasea such as: saying this he got 
np." AgaiUj if we admit the possibility of analogy in the use of 
the verb "to go'* in Shina, Pa.shtu, and Persian, we can regard 
-fiA*, -ganus aa having come to mean " I became " I hove Ijecome ", 
etc. j for in Pashtu the verb iwol (except in composition) ifi used 
only in the sense of "to become”, and tim same ia true of the 
Peisian iudan. If a few survival phrases are excluded. 

Jaaa in composition in Tlindtiatani is probably to be regarded 
as having the same force, while in English we say, " he went lame,” 
he went aileiit. Allowing force to these arguments wo should 
then render' 


th'c: gAnos 

as doing I have become 

U, This condndes our examination of the Shina trana. verb, 

and the main results may be stated as follows: _ 

(1) There is a future tense (probably originally present in 
meaning) whicli has inflectional endings that agree in number and 
|>erson with the subject. 
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(.. le prw. and imperf. tenaes are formed from the inflected 
parte of the future by adding to them (broadly apcaking) the 
prea and pyt tenses of tl.o verb " to Is.", also inflected to agree 
With tho subject in number. perHon, and gender. 

(3) The pi-et, perf.,and plup. tenses are formed by addiiif^ the 
corresiionding tenses of the verb “to go” to tJie past pc. actite of 
t le principal verb. The past pc. is invariable, but the parts of 

the verb “ to go ” are inflected to agree with the subject in number. 
j)er8ou. and gender. ’ 

(4) There is a IWive Voice of xvhicli the flnal inflectional 
endings in the present and past tenses are the same as those found 
in tho Active Voice, except in the case of the pret. 

(5) With all parts of the Active Voice the siilject or actor 
Ukes the -• suffix, as also does the agent when stated with the 
adjectival passive |)c. (zAiniito). 

15. We may now return to the .. suffia, which ie invariably 
found attached to tho nominative form of the subject (os wo 
unuorstnnd it) of every trang, verb. 

This -te. -• .Sir (Jeorge Grierson reganls as an agential suffix 
and the woi-ds carrying it he therefore regards as being, at least 
by origin, in the agent ca.se and not in the nominative. This 
implies that all parts of a trans. verb are. in their nature. 
e.ssent,ally pa.ssive. “ I do this ” would be literally “ by me this is 
done . and so on. No prol)able origin for this suffi.x in any Indo- 
Kuropean language has. I believe, been suggested, but .Sir George 
rierson draws attention to an -• suffix in Tilietnn similarlv used 
with the subject of a trans. verb. “In Til)etttn.” he says, “the 
verb, which is apparently transitive, is really impersonal. • J beat ’ 

IS really ‘ beating is going on by me’, and so on.” 

The cpicstion naturally follows, are the Tibetan and .Shinn -• 
by origin identical, and is the Shinn trans. veib like the Tibetan 
impersonal, or is it passive f 

About the TibeUn I can say nothing, ns I know no Tibetan 
and have no means here of making good the deficiency, but to 
prove lU identity with Shinn ^ more than similarity of function 
would of course have to be shown. Some probability of borrowing 
by the one language from the other would have to l>e made out » 
and a borrowing of so important and radical a construction with’ 
the par iclo accomi«inying it would be a very serious artiiir. quite 
different from the purloining of a mere word. One would expect 
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that the one lau^age )>ad at some time exercised an actual 
domination over the other. If a Tibctan-speaking people 
had l)een conquered and subjugated hy a Shina-s|>eaking people, 
in adopting the Shina language they might have imported 
into it their pet sudix and construction. A modern parallel 
instance may lie pointed out in the Shina-speaking Gilgiti 
servant who has learnt Hindustani and says, hamne karega," 
I shall do it. 

But as far as 1 am aware, any such close asscKiation in the past 
l>etwecn the ancestors of the present Shina-speakers and Tibetans 
is unlikely. It seems more probable that the Shiiia-speakeis’ 
ancestors, so far as they were not ‘’Shins", were Burushaski- 
speakers. This is, how ever, a matter, os far as I am concemed, of 
mere conjecture. If, however, Tibetan was able to impose its •• 
suffix on Shina, it w'ould surely have presented it with other 
grammatical forms and constructions, or at least with some of its 
vocabulary. Can such traces of Tibetan intiuence Isj detected in 
Shina ? This question I cannot answer myself, but an affirmative 
answer would surprise me. 

Granted that the -• suffix does denote nn obliipie case, the 
agential, is it impossible that it corresponds to the ablative suffix 
of Hind., -se, or the Skt. genitive suffix, -«yaT 

10. Reverting again to the verb, it may l)e remarked that the 
modern Shina-speakcr has certainly no feeling that his trans. verb 
is either impersonal or passive; nxA* ro ZAmE:gAt. “ I struck him," 
is just AS straightforwaixl to him as the Knglish words are to us. 
The verb in all its variable parts agi-ees with tlie subject, i.e, the 
actor, and the object (w'hcn expressed) is to all appearance in the 
accu.sative cA.se, which in Shina is not diHeren^iated from the 
nominative. 

17. In the other languages possessing a |>assive construction of 
the trans. verb, such os Hindustani and Pashtu, the use of that 
construction is limited to the past tenses, and it is more or less 
obviously felt to be definitely passive. 

(<i) Thus in Pushtu the actor is put in an oblique case, the form 
which it assumes when accompanied by a pre- or post-pasition, 
while the object of the action is in the nominative and the verb 
agrees with it in number, person, and gender. 

ma l^Adza wahale da 

(by) me the woman beaten is (3rd sing, fern.) 


m 
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hAi 

la 


Similarlj’ in Hind: 

malne 'aarat mat- r 

hy me A woman beaten (sing, fem.) 

tlie ineaning ^ beaten tlie (aj woman.” 

m In the Gahri diuUci of J/Wer*it /Vrjian, wiiere an 
apparently flimilar conKtruction is found with trana. verljs, tim 
verb la uninUected. the actor is in the imminatiie form, but is 
accompanied by a special pronominal supplement of tlie same 
immber and person, w Idcb has presumably agential forx?e, and the 
object IS in Its simple form, which is presumably the nominative. 
The iiommstive subject may be omittedjeavingonly the pronominal 
sugilement. Occasjoimlly the object is accompanied by the acres, 
stiflix (rat) as m ordinary Persian, winch seems to show a wealteii- 
iriS in the appreciation of llie pa-^isive nature of the construction, 
Ihc case seems to be nearly analogous to that of Hind, when the 
accus sufiis ^ko is added to the object and the verb remains 
invariable in the masc. sing, form. 

W In orttimry .M, 1 . Pera. tlie eonstruction with past teiiees of 
trails verte is setiee: subject in nominative, verbsvreeing witi. 
subject, object m aceus., but it seems to tmve originated in a 
construction represented by Old Per*. im» tya msiia ksrtam, 
«« (.») that 0 / me the thing done (sing. i.e, (hi, i> 


Mn. Pers. 


nLAn 

I 


ra: kArdam 

that business (nee. finff.) I did 

'■“* d*veloped 

out of the O, Pars. geu. mana. ^ 

If the .Shine eoiisteuctioi. is in origin passive, it would find s 
close parallel in .\Iii. Pers, 

18. .So far we linve lieeii conaidering languages wliieh are of 
he same f.iinly (Aryan) os .Sbina, but which a’re not ai^ociated 
with It geographically, and are not likely to Imre Imd a.iv direct 

for analogies' among 

less knouui tongues with wldeh Shins 1ms probably for long 
been in aeto.1 contact might be entered on will, greater liopes 

Kliow4r‘TK r'“rv "“^'**““‘■"0^ Shinn are; on tl,e west. 

deZ WaW .™ .r “■* -d i.. a lesse; 
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P<t«htu ive have already considered, aud all that it la necessary 
to add here is that it has provided a considerable element in the 
vocabulary oF the Chilas dialect of Shina, hut not in tliat of its 
utlier dialects. 

19. Khowilr, an independent item in the same linguistic group 
IIS Shina. differs from it considerably in its treatment of trana, 
verbs. 

Tlie aubjoct. or actor, h ala'aya in the nominative and thero is 
no audix corresponding to the Sliina -re i the object is m the 
accus. j and the past tenaea of trana. verba appear to be formed 


by attaching 

varioua parts of ttie v 

erb to tie *' to the past pc, of 

the princifeil 

verb, e.g,. 


pa: Aik 

to see p.pc. po:*i liaving been 

asii:m 

i am 

uittom, OBitam I w'as 

poiistam, poJitam, poitam 

I saw 

po:«i asum 

1 have seen 

po:si asistam (ositom) 

I had seen 

Awa 

hoTo po:ti 

aatL'iii 

I 

him having seen 

am m I have seen him 

h£s 

ma poJi 

aau:r 

ho 

me having necn 

is = he lioa seen me 

20. Direct contact between Sbina and Wakhij a 


(Jiialcha laiignage, scarcely exists at present, and has proiiably 
been even less in the past. Wakhi immigration into Upper Jluni^a 
(tiie Chapiirsan ^’alley and Guja!) and Upper Ishkoman is of 
i“ecent date, 1 believe, and only in the latter emse are Shina and 
Wakhi speakers li ving in contiguity. Bnrnshaski and Wai chik war 
(Buriishaski of Yasin) speakers have sat astride the main routes 
to Wa^ian. through Etuii^a and Yasin probably since before the 
advent of the Sbtns or of the Shina language into Gilgib 

WaUii, whether or not it has had any influence on Shina, 
}>aa&esscs a construction with the post tenses of trans. verbs whkii 
though not pawive suggests that it may possibly once have been 
so. The verb ha* a constant form for the pret, perf., and pi up. 
respectively ; the actor-subject is in the nominative form of the 
noun or pron.; the object is in the accus.; and there arc floating 
pronominal particles which vary with the person of the subject. 
These particles may bo suflised either to tlie verb or the subject, 
or may be interjected elsewhere in the sentence. The case may be 
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akin to that of GabrI Tersian when the latter puts the object in 
the aeciia., but the personal partidea have greater frcedoui of 
position and they are used not only n itii traiis. hut also with 
IN trails, verbs. I’hey, or forms very l ike tlieiu, appear also to act 
as jiarts of the verb “ to bo Sbaw seems correct in saying that 
the \\akiji trans. verb ''cannot be considered an iiiipersoual verb 
with an mstrmiientnl case os in Jimd. past tenses" and tba 
evidence is against an agential origin of these particles. 

The above remarks are based on H, R Shaws article^- On tlic 
Ghalchab I.jitiguages^' {JASIi., voh xlv% pt. b No. % 187 fi), 
supported by uiy own persona] observation. 

The phenomena described appear to be common to other 
r^mlcha languages. 


Acis/iinti’i is, like Sliina, a Dard language. At the present 
day it has little or tio inlluence on the Gilgili diatectof Shina. It 
has the passive constrEictioii with tiie past tenses of trans. verba 
followitig the same rules as Hindustani. (See LtMfjiiiath Surrei/ 
of Imlia, vol. viii. pt. ii, p. 230 .) 


22 . Of the languages which we propofitifl to examine we have 
now only Burt^shmki left to deal with. This language is not 
Indo-Kuiopeaii. and its affinities are still a matter 0^11116^1 tainty. 

It is generally assumed to be the original language of the 
Gilgit area, or at least more original tbaii any other language now 
existing there. Tins hypothesis ^vould seem to be supported by 
its geographical situation in the renmler and less acccKsible parts 
of the Agency—the side valleys of Hunxa and 7 a>iiii. It may be 
supposed that the speakeiti of the language liave at some lime 
>Keu pushed out of the lower regions by Sliina^speaking in vadci s. 
or else that their language has been silenced and fiupers'ided there 
by Shina, 

I be vocabularies of the two languages share a good many 
words which are not apparently of Sanskritic origin, and are 
probably true Burushaaki. In morphology. Buiusl.aski stands 
quite by itself, but in manner of speeeli it shares some general 
feaUircs with the Dard languages. Shina and Khowar—for instatiec, 
the lepetition of a hiial verb in tlm form of a participle at the 
commencciuent of the following sentence, and the use of the p.pc. 
of the verb "to say" at the end of the record of a speech or 
tliougbt, with the etfect of closing marks of quotation. 

It IS remarkable that in the matter of trans. verbs Bimisba-ski 
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a CDiia^idfirable re:3eriil>IaRce to Sliina. The subject appears 
n) an extended Torni^ but the verb agrees with it^aud the object is 
ill an uniiiiiected form whieh may be either the nominative or 
accusative, but ia presunittbly the latter. 

It is to Im noted, however^ that Burushashi Lan not the -i 
suflix of Shina, and that the extended form of the subject appears 
ill general only when the verb la In a past tense. As in Shina the 
inipf. is asaocijited with the present and not with the past tensen, 
and the simple form of the subject is employed with it. At least 
DUO verb, however, generally takes the subject in the extended 
foi'm in all cases. This ia bcJiAfi, to know, I suspect that the 
use of the extended form is optional in all cases. 

[n Bnruflliftski the extension of the subject takes the form of a 
suthxed -£, or, e, Tliis gives the form of the geueral oblique, or 
formative cj\ae^ i,e, the form of the genitive and that to whieh 
case or postpositional anflixea are added. 

Ill the case of the Isb perauiml pronoun sing, the form in ja, 
which is also the genitive or formative, tlie nom. and accus. being 
je. It adll be recalled that in Pushtu the case in which the actor 
appears witli the past tenses of trana. verbs is also the formative. 
Ill Siiina the suspected agential forms are coinpoi-ed of the 
nominative plus Llie ^ suJUx. 

As iu Slitiia BO in Biirushnski there ia nothing in the behaviour 
of the past (or present) tenses of trails, verbs to suggest tliat they 
liave a passiv'e meaning. 

2S. Returning now to Shina it may Ije remarked that, if the 
anal)^sis of the past teusas of trails, verbs is accepted, it does not 
render it impossible that ttiese tenses are essenLisllj' passive and the 
subject in tlic agential ease. Wliat for convenience 1 li,ave called 
tim p.pc, aetivc might really be passive, and the appended part of 
the verb to go " would still, according to Shiim practice, agree 
with the actor in numbtrr and person, and where admissible, in 
gender. If these p.pc.'s were passive tliey would be verbs! and 
imporsonal, and not adjectival like the ZAmi:to forms, 

WIjci^ these apparently active p.pc.*s are used independently, 
followed by an iutrans, verb, the subject is given in the extended 
form preceding the pc.* and the iiitrans. verb follows agreeing 
with it. Tlni-s: — 
mAA ad£ the: ga:< 
ra:B ade the: bate 


I thua iiiayiiig ivcnt awuy 
he thus saying sat down 
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rcf adc the: nikhaiti she thus saying came out 

(thorzki means to ** say ” as well as to “ do '*). 

On these linen it would not be impossible to regard mas 
XAinc:gas as signifying: by me striking-having-been-done I 
l>ecanie, i.e. I struck. But in this case how does tlie object stand ? 
mas ro xamcigaa zaiUE: would have to be regarded os personal: 

he having been beaten by me I l>ecame,” which, to say the least, 
is n complicated form of expression for " 1 beat him 

The remaining tenses, viz. the present and imperfect, and 
prolMibly also the imperative and optative, go back to the future, 
and the future, in the absence of any argument to the contrarv, 
mii.st be regarded as a simple tense formed of the root of.the verb 
plus pronominal suflixen, these suffixes agreeing in number and 
person with the subject, i.e. the actor. There are no grounds for 
suspecting in it the presence of a passive participle. 

2’4. Two more characteristics of Shina demand notice before 
we proceed to sum up the case of the nature of the Shina 
trails, verb. 

The fii*st of these is that there is no distinctive form for the 
accusative in Shina of either nouns or pronouns. The fonn, 
therefore, of the direct object of a trnns. verb is the same ns the 
nominative; this makes possible the supposition that there is, or 
originally was, no accusative case. Burushaski is in the same 
position. In the other languages to which^we have referred there 
are distinct fonns for the accusative at least of some of the 
pronouns. These forms are used for the object of a trails, veib 
when the construction is active] the nominative is used when the 
construction is pusitive. The total absence of special accusative 
forms in Shina and Burushaski favours the po-ssibility of there 
having originally }>een no such thing as the object of a trnns. verb 
and therefore no such thing ns an act. trnns. verb in these 
languages. 

25. The second point deserving note is tlie use of the 3rd per.s. 
forms of the pret. tense of verbs as quasi adjectives. This is 
common in the case of intrans. verbs, where it may have arisen 
from the idiom which acts as a substitute for the relative 
pronoun. 

bala WAto mAnnrjo nc.i waton 
the yesterday-come man has come again. 
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bAla WAto r: mAntujo nca wAtun 
■ yesteiTlfty he cAme, that man liRii eoiiie ii^aju. 

Veiy prabably tlic two idioms are ftleiitiea]. The same use 
occui's with tt'aiis, vci'bn^ 

Aipo waUrgii iiiAna:^o go:n 

horae lie bmxight nmii lia^ gone 

i.e^ the man who brought tiie horse lins gone. 

Tn this example the use is on a1) fo!irs witli tlmt in the 
preceding examples of iiiituns^ verks. The man rcnmiiis l)ie 
subject of the verk which Jius transitive force. 

hJut there is a lutally different idiom in which the same part 
of tiie ^'eib is used to ail inteiiitB arid purposes as a passive 
parlkiple. 

The following was taken down to dictation in the ordinary 
coil rite of narrative:— 

miyes ko mAiuEjo hsriigye to ha ha thojt harhgo o: mAnij:je»i 
uo:in de: “h{;s the: harenan 

When witches carry (lit carried) off a man, ciying ha ha 
and liicntioning the name of the can ied-off man, and 
saying '' wo have carried him oir"* tliey bear him avraw 

Here horhgo is clearly a pass-jK:. agreeing with niAiiaijo. understood. 
ra:y£t does not stand to it in the relation either of subject or 
agent. 

1 have since obtained other examples of this usage, but it is 
rare in my experience, the p.pc. passive being used, or the finite 
verb: 

hstiito mAnu:jo fata iiia:o 
the carried-off man subsequently died, 
ris bori:gyc o: maimr/o fata iim;o 
they carried (him) otT, that man suijsequently died. 

1 do not think this h^ri^go- could l>e used with a pj'onoun of 
the ist or 2iid person. 

The horl^go Eqrios are iiillectcd for gender and niiinl^er: 
martigc mAaa;jE slain men 

chiiu:gE po:iic — chi^di pc^nc bi^okeii roads 

2G, inking into consideration all tiie facts and a^ipcaraiices 
which we*have been examining, it appears to me that our 
coiiclusionB must remain indetinite. 
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(1) The trona. verb aijtive at the present day coiitains and 
conveys no senae of the passive. 

(2) t'iie piy,t tenses (pret.. pevf., and pltip.) of trans. verljg act. 
may ori^^dnaily have been paiwiive. The analogy of other Arvan 
languages, and. in particular, of otlier languages of the Uard 
group, makes this probable ; and this would supply a miW 

for the -a suflix. 

In the aaine eense the lack of a foi nj for the accusative ease 
and the occasional use of the forme of tiie Urd peia. pret. act. as an 
adjectival passive participle may be of significance. 

(3) There Is no onalogy that I know of for the future and 
present tensee being pasni ve. It could only im aHsnmed that, when 
the conaciousncas of the passive in the past teuscs had been lost, 
tlie use of the still surviving -s suffix having become associated 
with the t vans, verb, was illogicaUy extended to tbe subjects of aff 
parts of Irans, verba. The parallel case of Gilgit-Hinduslmih 
hamne karega, / shall do, lias already been rjnoted, 

(4) 1 he fact that with the adject! val pass.pc. ( 2 aiiii:to) the agent, 
when expressed, is given the -a suffix, would prove the ageutial 
nature of the -s suffix, if illogical analogy, which we have 
postulated to account for its use witli the future and other tenses, 
could bo ruled out. But wo cnniiot have it both M-ays. 

Emmple^ 

lUAi ZAiiii:to manuijo tiie man beaten by me 

(3) Tlie -s suffix itself reniaina unexplained, mi less grounds for 
identifying it with the TiUtan s can be adduced, or, which seems 
less unlikely, it can Iw referred to the Skr, gen. ending -aya. 

For the development of an agential meardiig in the genitive 
we have noted the caae of Old Pci-jj. mana, which again, ns it 
happens, has provided the nom. mail = I, Ui standard Mn, Pera. 

Tlie forms in^ss could uot. however, have been derived 
from forms m -sya (or the cfjiiivalent), as *ae appears to be added 
to the .Shina noiii. form, e g.: 


uoin. 

-s form. 

gem 

formative. 




lELiUltLjcd 


man 

m&niLjc 

QlAlUUjEa 

ZILUltL!je 

numuijc- 

men 

ro 

ro;a 

TEised 

r£;«E» 

lie 
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The AttAchioent to th e tiorniimtive favours a coni para tivelj* 
iate introduction of the suffix, and this in turn favoum, rather 
than obiierwisc, its some what unintelligent introduction from a 
foreign source. 

GnxuT, 

2$ih Decmber^ l$fS. 

Postscript. —Siiice writing the above I have received a further 
eominunication from Sir George Grierson regaiding niattera dealt 
with ill this article, from which I gather the following:^_ 

1. lie agrees ivith the idcntillcation of bouui and Asut in 
the present and perfect and in the iniph and plup, respectively, 
as already stated in para. 9 aljove. 

2. These verba, owing to their capacity for infleeiion for 
gender, he considers must be participial in origin. 

lie does not favour tho verb "to go’* theory for the past 
tenseSp’considering it more probable that the 'g- is derived freni 
an original -ka suffix, and that tlic form is a past pc. The -g 
post jic. is common in Oaidic." The form would, 

therefore, be Ly origin a past pc. (passive?), and the tei in inn I ions, 
r presume, my H endings *' for tiie pret., and the hjinM and Awa 
endings for tiie ]>erf, find plup. The analogy of otiier Dard 
languages must be of great weight, and the use of the 2Amc:go 
forms as a past pc+ passive is a strong argument, unleOH the.se 
forais are really distinct from the 3rtl perRons of the pret. ] but an 
explanation is still required of the -ga of the 2nd sg. mase. pret,. 
and the other aimiiaritics to the verb “ to go". 

4. Sir George abn suggests as prolmbtc tiiat the suffix is 
in origin the same as Skr -aya, "which aa in Tirahi has Ijccomc a 
general oblique cose, and then lias become allotted to tlie Transi¬ 
tive Somiiiative (my term for the forms with the -a suffix_D. L.) 

under Tilietan {or r HurusbaskiJ intluciice.** 

The point now' occurs to me that in the Shino pronouns 
the gen. sg. ending is *(e. Etd, ae.i, etc., ivliich may be a survival 
of the -aya in its: Drigtiial function, 

ko who ? gen. Icersc, etc. cf. «kiv kaa. gen. kasya 

tJ tliat gem cf, ? Skr. aaya 

ro that geiK ]f£:8C 

ana this gen. Aseat 

The *Be would thus occur in two strata, one older and one 
youngei-, represented by tiie gen. ke:aE and the agential koise, ko:a. 



LlEUT.-COL. D. L, K. LORIMER— 

If Sir ihmgfi would allow luinaelf to bo .sufficiently provoked 
by my falJaeiea oi- i^jiiorance to give the intereijted pubik an 
autJioritfttive fttatement of hia views on hia unrivalled 

knowledge and experience, or if any philological expert would 
take up the challenge, tbk aitkie would have served a very 
naeful purpose. 

Gilott. 

4t}i Frtinujrjf, 

No. 2,—L The kind interest ol friends threatens to 
make it iniposaiblc to bring tJib unhajjpy artick to a final conduaion. 
Since it went to the press I have had some cQrrespDndciice with 
Dr, Gmhaine Bailey on the phonetic aspects of Shina, and I miiKt 
crave indulgence for a second poatscrijit. 

2. I have first to say that at Dr. Grahame Ikiley^s reciiiest I have 
paid special attention to the differentiation of cerebrals and non- 
cerebrals, and asidratea and non-aapirates. and the forms now given 
in this article represent my final, or at least latest, inforniation and 
views regarding the various words contained in it. 

3. 1 have already added a note above drawing attention to inv 
misuse of the symboJ : to represent long " instead of “ very Jong 
Furtlier, in many coaea where I have thus marked a vowel aa “ long ” 
the Jongneaa is little more than the inevitable (?) lengthening jiroduced 
by the incidence of the stress accent; it would have been sufficient 
to mark the stress accent and omit any “long " mark. All stress^ 

syllables are, I think, more or less kngthenefl, whether marked ro 
or not* 

Stress and length are also, I think, liable to be affected by ex- ‘ 
traneous circumstances. 

This explanation may be taken to absolve me from asking the 
unfortunate printers to alter all the length marks. 

4. Dr. Grahame Bailey pointed to inconsistencies in the phonetic 
rep^ntations of some words ; most of his criticisms I had already 
anticipated by alterations of mv owm. 

Two points remain to be noticed, my use of 

all and aii.n 

e.g. in baLl and gatL.a. 

These are meant to represent vowel sounds equivalent to the 
English 

by+M and dhow+oo (tbe last ayllablps being short) 
as I should pronounce thein, Ho« they ahould be correctly represented 
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in T.P.A. symbols, frankly. 1 do not know. 1 accotdinglv let tliem 
stand with tliis ambiguous explanation—for what it 1 $ worth. 

Perliai«i bsei would l>e the nearest tiling to what 1 mean by haii. 

0 . As regarda the few Urdu words quoted, I gather thnt Dr. Orahame 
fiailey w'ould render them : 

bsethjana and 
m^ne arat mari hee 

My version was written without rcganl to phonetics, as Urdu is 
commonly written in India. 

Rah A, AsTou. 

SSth AuguMt, 1PS4. 

It is to be noted that in this article sounds in the production of 
which the tip of the tongue is drawn backt even slightly, behind the 
teeth-ridge are reckoned cerebrals. This is in accordance with the 
definition which I believe has been adopted by Dr, Grahaine Bailcv 
and the modem school of Phoneticians, and includes what elsewhere 
I have divided into two categories, y\z * 

Cerebrals and 
Post-Alveolans. 


von. iif. rAST Ilf, 


^3 










CJilTICAL ItHAfAEKS ON IN70NATT0N EESEAltClI 


By O. Gjehdjux 

rpHKKE is scarcely unytliijig in bn^iage so niejigrely dealt with 
by scholars a& mu;^ic4il accent. That is particularly the case 
with such languages as have no so-callctl etjnioitjgical tones; but 
niusical accent in tone languages ” has also b^en must inadequately 
examined. The reason for this k of conme that the student consideia 
himself incapahle of clearing up this side of the language he k examin¬ 
ing. That It IS, however, possible to jjenetrate ven- deep into the tone 
systems of a language without having a sharp car for music (in the 
usual sense of the words) is shown in K. E. Laman^s m Musical 
Accent or Ijitomtion m the Kongo [MngitageJ This work is uiidouhtedlv 
a most important attempt to diacntanglo the musical accents of a 
tone language, and deserves to be studied by all those who have an 
interest in aucL things, not only by Africanist b. I do not propose here 
to give a regular revieiv of it, but aa I suiqioBe moat readers of thk 
Bulletin do not know Umau^s book, I will give a short summary ol its 
eon tents. * 


Xher a preface and some introductory^ remarks, the author fimt 
bnedy describes dynnrnie accent, quantity, nnd the i^ronunciation of 
vowels and consonants, in the Kongo language. Then fpp. 7^U) he 
enters upon hk discussion of musical accent; speaks of inten ale 
intonation, tone of voice (key) and grarktious of i>itch ; and gives a 
gmphic scheme of the pitch ", phonetic symbols for it, and rules for 
their use. On pp, LVm he illustrates some important word accenta, 
marking the stress, the quantity, nnd the pitch of the syllables bv 
Htrokes of different thickness and length nt different heights. Pages 
1 1 -9 are occupied by a musical notation for the stress, length, and 
intountion of words and word-formations in the Kongo dialect Kingovi. 

word-pitch, ground-pitoh,influenced 

pitch, falling pitch, rising pitch, aud two sorts of pitch that he calk 
acute and grave ; pp. 34^, with stress and pitch ; pp. 39-^41 with 
quantity and pitch ; pp, 41-3, with the pitch and the qualitv of the 
soimds. On. p. 4,1 begins a treatment of the cliaractcr and'ndea of 
pitch m isolated stems and derivatives ; high pitch, low>bigh, senu- 


I K. E. Lunim. TAt ^u^ical Afcf nJ 
1923 . 


or Inionat^oif in tftt KcitjfQ Slockholln, 
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gli>hig(, «cut« and aami-acuto. semi-lngt, mmIOow or low>wmi. 

Iof'h-7 '-rr %'* or somi-J.:gl.>aemi.|o«, 

. i«h>Mrai-Iiigli>lo«-, vfrv low pitcli. Pages 87-1OJ give an 
aecoant of .lie ehararter of and the nilea for pitch in genitive* a„d 

pogri'c^oo'^I^rr'’'" 

w-ifl. eieht n 1 ^ *'“* """" f®™®*'""- The book ends 

accent^ rff ” “^7"' '"g. most of them, mnsical wotd- 

bv two ™ 7"®" 

rte t7 1 “boat some pig*, one a little song, and one 

the tones employed by a moeking birds etc 

foaJJ'" 'Tr ' '‘u"-“t have 

it* 1 ^’ > ■ ““ “ “ * '«”k. To expatiate on 

U nJts ,s unn^ry. They are evident. Of course, it also has 

,i!b *“ following isiges I shall dwell 

defie.enm« that other readers of the book cannot discover, for reasons 
mention^ below. But I shall also touch upon «>me otliem. 

One IS that the author has not given us any examples of the into¬ 
nation of entail every-day phrases and similar speech, pmverlis for 
instance, and a coiniarison between the intonation of the worfs in 
W Pli™™* nnd that of the same word- in an isolated imsitioo. The 
Irttle ^ng and the lacking of the birds are interesting, hut it would 
ha™ iH-en more valuable in a book like this to have had simple 
ente^es instead. Certainly there is one example of connected speech, 
the quarrel between the two negro women, but it was too animated 
to turn out quite weU from a phonetic point of view 

That he lum no accurate ear for mmiie. Unian confe.,ses (p. 1) 
onseioua of that imperfection, he has made himself, and cans!*] to 
he made by others, phonograph reeords of the musical accents in 
niany of the Kolqfo languages and dialects he has examined The 
intonation Of the recorded words has been determined bv ear and 
transcribed in musical notation by Dr. Heinits at the phonetical 
aboralory at Hamhmg. These transcriptions, indicating the intona- 

book. It is, however, not on these phonograph tccorfa and Heinitr- 
transcnptmn of them that he has based his rules for the different 
accents. The ptt^nt writer, at whose disposal the phonograph records 

omf k r ^ restarebes, must have been arrived'at in 

..c before the reeords were taken. The grouping of the wonls on 
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the cyliodcTS, among otlier thiuga, provoa that. Dr* Keioit!:^ transcrlp- 
tioiiB iiave been of grejit use to Latnan in so far as they have given 

him information of the exaet tones that—according to flcinitz_were 

used by those who spoke the words into the apparatus, which, of 
course, has made it easier for Lanian to ^Tite his book, giving him, as 
it were, a imody alphabet* But. in my opinion, the author has not 
only benefited by these transcriptions ; it seems to me that ho has 
paid too much regard to them. They have so to sjjeak spirited him 
into the mountain, and he has not always found his way out again. 

One and the some word is in general recorded on tlic cvlindeis only 
once ^ a few words, however, are met with a little oftencr, m different 
surroundings : paka=to cut up, ba^a =to natch, W^r^^to roast, 
Innfffi == to bind. These words TfeiniU transcribes as follows : ^ 

jJtUd fD-D), pdka (D-D), pdka (0 sharp>D’’D}, ? (H>C 
sharp-C), (E sharp-t’), pdka (D-D ); 
biska (D-B), (xika (D-B flat), bdkiz (&.C): 

^to roast (D>R-C:), {C shari»D-B}, ildrtgo (E>F 

flharjj-C sharp ); 

iuM = to bind (D-E), hlns<i (CUD), kd«p, (C-D), (C sham 
^JJ-E). ^ 

The accentuation of each word in, as we see, eomew^hat different 
almost every time. The reason for tlds may be that Heinitz has 
understood tlie same impression differently in different surroundings, 
or that the si>eaker has not alwaj^ iisc^i the cormrt prommeiatinn, or 
that the different intonations rejirescnf pronunciations that were all 
familiar to him and equally correct. In the tables of notes l^man has 
only printed the following, given by Heimtz: 
beika (E-’C)* 

11.170 = to roast (D>E-C). 
p^ikd fD-D) or }} 4 kn, (C aharj »> D-D). 

ivrM;/,, to bind (C-D) and (D-E) or i/liaja (C BhBrT,>D-E), 

Why hna he left out the rest ? Has Heinit* made rahdakes ot the 
epeaker f On one cylinder Ma ia loUowcd by 4aknf«, ; but 

Unmn does not print the form Win (D-B flat) thatHeinit, gives here 
-ilmost the same intonation, l»i« (D-tt), is given in another place by 
Heiintr Bnt Unian prints Win (I^C). Why ? It looks a, though 
he had deeded for Mia (E- 0 ). because id„ udth this intonatiou 

irirt r «»i 

Itir Kcond lyllable hu llierlro,^ at™,' oJi'm”"""*!.'*'*' 

.ylllbie. and ih., r B.° . 





4»8 


O* OJERiJ’«,Ay— 


Tthi:” "r 

le»ve out ihTo^’^VBrrti^ ^i^h /'''|'“P“ to 

tte l^tTu T- ‘1 ^""oundiugs, un<i a dWu=«:<,n of 

r„^r:r ;i: 

S'H"-- 

.w^ir;.”'r. ns s “■ 

7'““*'^'' ^^f^rmatioii that we havo now failed tr^rto 

-nd Ot^r Lr^rltl M »? IT t-*''®"* ™‘"- ““ “ I' 

revs port" Ic ' I-'-" 

P". portroulor regard, ,s os voluoble for on ouol;.sis of the muoiool 
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accents in a spoken language as the other material. I for my part do 
not think that this fact has seriously affected Inman’s results as far 
as pure pitch is concerned, but of course he ought to have mentioned 
this circumstance. Probably he did not notice it himself, just as we 
commonly do not notice that we very often use a speaking voice instead 
of a singing voicje when we have lost the thread of a song and repeat 
it from the beginning in order to pick it up. To make clear what I mean 
by singing w'ith a 8|>eaking voice, I may add that many children (whether 
it is only those with an inaccurate ear for music I do not know) have 
a great inclination to sing with a speaking voice. The pitches of the 
syllables may be quite right, but it does not follow that the perfor¬ 
mance is real singing. The organs of speech—those w’hich are above 
the \ocal chords, and no doubt the vocal chords too—w'ork differently 
in the two cases, so that the acoustical result, the tone-complex of a 
vow'el for instance, gives the effect of something somehow unhar- 
monious in speaking and in singing with a speaking voice, and of 
something harmonious in singing. It also seems obvious to me that 
the way in which the organs work in speaking favours the tones that 
intensify the vowel character, whereas in singing tones are favoured 
which make the tone-complex as a whole more sonorous, but diminish 
the vow’el characteristics. That the use of a singing voice alters the 
phonemes used in ordinary speech is certain, but to what extent it 
may have affected the Kingoyi musical accents mentioned it is of 
course impossible to say, as we have not the same words pronounced 
W’ith a siieaking voice. If, however, we presume that the musical 
accent is more than the purely musical element—pitch—then it can 
hardly have escaiied being affected in these words as they are now- 
pronounced. 

I^man talks much about an accent that he calls " acute ” and 
another which he names “ grave As the Swedish and Norwegian 
languages distinguish between two accents with the same name, for 
instance in the words duden =the wild duck (acute) and diu/en =the 
ghost (grave), or 6urm=the cage and hiirrn =carried (participle), I 
have, a Swede, been particularly interested in the acute and grave 
Kongo accents. On p. 32 ff. the author says of them : “ They have a 
special character both as to their pronunciation and their influence 
upon the pitch-rules, and have therefore been given special signs so 
as to be more easily recognized ” [d=acute, d^rgravc]. What then is 
the phonetic difference between them ? Laman (I.c.) writes : “ The 
acute pitch in primitive words is a high root-pitch with a rising 
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of X d<»<-rib«. some 

e « .rJvoT"h- “ " - «<"*• Many othon., ho»- 

aoirCr eSwhair r' I.?'"" 

addX L?h Since it n.uat be 

ateh. e.g. ,ro A^mA. ^ of the Cod. it ia diificult to what are the 
one cha«e enafca of the acute. That the tone bcRin, hiah crnnot 
the K f®'' 'hat chamcteriiaK other “ tones ” also in 

What th*" “’nong.othem the grave acconlihg to Unian 

W hat then of the stress i On pp. I., ff. the author has trW as I hZ 

already ntenttoncl. to illustrate the pitch, stress and la“titv of 

acufe accent B^t f'* V •'"“’"8 "“"ia »ith the 
acute awnt. But I cannot see any d.fference in «tn^s« Iwtween then. 

and words without the acute illustrated there 

netic!.li;"”;:fh *” ^hameterises the Kongo grave pho- 

On D 140 i ‘ ?"■ “'"■8 1-® mentio„e,l. 

erib^ In nt* or **" "“"a- 

nbed on pp. Hi, ff. have the grave accent. Of these-to my car- 

irmhe. nynmfa. my Swedish grave. It is the same wTh ^e 

"j"*’ ‘™”“'’hod on pp. 150 fl. Here also 

A mmA,. icmic. ayura/a. A„„A,- 

uid not dec^e the accentuation of all the words recoded. But 
b y 1^ from those audible, my Swedish gmve is a very con.nmn a<-c«nt 

'cry smnlarly. but. as .t seems. „ot ,,„ite in the same way for a few 

Thil-ff ''' «'i<l in Yalta 

Th« ddference can be explained in two ways: either Yalta has the 

tl • rf™'* •>“' 'liffere from it now and 

hen m the u«. of .t ; or the Swedish grave occurs in Bembe a, well at 

I J ' '"i ‘*'‘"8 “ '/“« for either of them i e the 

he»«“ir“«^."^'''’ <•«" be pronounced so that a Swede 

than the other.^ As \ hm^rT'"” 

Swedish grave occurs accide .*il “f hearing, the 

cidentally in many languages in which it ia 
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not a regular accent, both in continuous sfMjech and in isolated pro¬ 
nunciation of tv’ords; for instance, when the speaker wants to g^ve 
prominence to the endings. Having never met a Bembe or a Yaka 
man, I cannot of course say if the Swedish grave accents that I have 
heard on I.»nman’s Bembe and Yaka records—but not his other 
records—are accidental or not, particularly as each of the words occure 
only once in the records; but the comparatively great frequency of 
this accent in the lieinbc and Yaka records -in at least more than a 
fourth of the 75 words recortled-and its occurrence for the most part 
in the same words in the two dialects, makes it probable that it is not 
accidental. If so, I think that a thorough comparison between the 
words with the “Swedish” grave in Bembe and Yaka, and the 
corre.s|)onding words in other Kongo dialects, Kingoyi, for instance, 
might rather easily clear up the origin of the grave, and even ijerhajw 
throw some light upon the origin of the Swedish and Norwegian grave 
accents. There are signs that seem to me to point to that. 

On p. 144 Uman comes back to the acute and grave accents once 
more. There he wTites : “ acute with a rise (or tendency to be raised) 
in pitch and stress, fiassing through a great inter\*al in the intonation, 
and grave with a fall (or tendency to be loicered) in pitch and stress. 
pas.sing through a small intei^al.” From the words I have italicized 
here it seems as though the author, having got so far, found the defini¬ 
tion of the acute and grave he had given on p, 32 insufficient. But he 
has given us no further particulars of what he means by these e.xprcs- 
sions “ tendency to be raisecl ” and “ tendency to be lowered That is 
to lie regretted, for is a mere “ tendency ” 'a sufficient distingiii.shing 
mark ? When once in conversation with Laman I maintained that 
his descriptions and Heinitz’ notations give a rather chameleon-like 
picture of the acute and the grave, he protested that in spite of all the 
variations of the acute, he always gets from it an auditor^' impression 
and a feeling such as he gets from no other Kongo accent. And I 
licheve him. .My Swedish grave may varj' in many wavs, as my sensa¬ 
tions, my ear and my own instrumental researches have taught me 
But for all that I am sure that there is something in all these varieties 
of the grave that holds them together and distinguishes them from the 
acute agents. I am also convinced that Noreen is in the right when he 
in his mislem Swedish grammar. Vdrt Spnlk, ii, p. 2(H that the 
difference between the sorts of Swedish grave and acute here alluded 
to mainly dejiends on a difference in the stress, though not on the 
degree of stress but on the way in which the stress is distributed 
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ithin the HvUableH. Through listening to Laiiian’s records I am now 
convinced that the impression I get from the Kongo acute also depends 
most on the intensity. 

His general opinion of the so-called musical accent the author 
gives us on p. xi, when he says; “ There is surely a coiwiderable 
musical element in the musical accent, since it can be rendered so 
exceedingly well by notes. But there are alsoothcr factors, because the 
same pitch of tone is not always of the same character and pronuncia¬ 
tion. A reference to § 26 shows that he was thinking chiefly of 
the acute accent when he wrote this. But it seems to me very regret¬ 
table that he has not entered more fully into the nwtter. For instance, 
what is the difference between the Kongo grave and the Swedish 
grave in cases where the former sounds like the Swedish acute ? It 
seems somewhat unfortunate that Ionian has used the two terms with 
an unusual nicaning. ProUbly he felt himself incajiable of analwing 
these factors, and therefore found it better to conflne himself to the 
musical side. Eveiylhing, however, seems to go to show that the purely 
musical element is not even the most important factor in any musical 
accent. The reason why the musical accent b in general only treated 
from the musical i>oint of view is, I supjtose, the fact that whis[>ered 
speech, in which the musical element in the projwr sense of the word 
disap|)ears, is looked upon as abnormal speech. I think it would be 
verj' useful for the solving of the m^'sterics of the musical accent if 
those w’ho devote themselves to the investigation of these accents 
would lay to heart the fact that a whispered language has as many 
distinct musical accents as the same language when voiced. A China¬ 
man wrhom I once asked if the Chinese have any difficulties in under¬ 
standing one another when they are whis|)ering, looke<l at me with a 
smile full of pity, and answ'ereii: “ No.” Certainly he had never 
thought that a man could be stupid enough to ask such a question. 
The term musical accent and the possibility of examining the pitch 
experimentally, w'hereas it is impossible or difficult to examine the 
intensity and the timbre in the same way, must not induce us totally 
to neglect everj’thing else for the pitch. 

How has Ionian decided if a tone used by those who have spoken 
into the phonograph is high, semi-high, semi-low or low, the four 
“ tone-positions ” he speaks of ? So far as I can see, he has collected 
all the tones which, according to Heinitz, have been used bv the • 
speaker, and then arrange<l them in the four groups according to their 
pitch. That seems certainly rather arbitrary and vague. A small 
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step only, and a high tone becomes middle, a middle tone low. But is 
it iKMwible to classify them in any other way ? Are not the tone- 
positions high, semi-high, etc., something very relative ? Men and 
women who speak a tone language speak both in high, middle, and low 
tones, but their high tones are not at ail the same, nor are their middle 
and low tones. The woman’s low tone may be the man’s high tone, 
one man’s high tone may be another man’s middle tone, and so on. 
Consequently it is generally said in works dealing with tone languages, 
that one must listen to a stranger a little while before it is {K)ssible 
to settle his tone-|)ositions and so easily follow his speech. Is this 
true ? So far as I know, there are no proofs given that, for instance, a 
Chinaman hearing another C’hinaman speak for the hrst time has any 
difficulty in understanding him at once, provided that they s|)eak the 
same dialect. A difficulty of the kind supposed to exist must, of course, 
be diminished by the fact that commonly syllables of different pitch 
and tone-glide follow one another ; but such a language must be said 
to be too imperfect to be plausible. 

W hen producing a high tone men and women do not articulate 
(aith their vocal chords for instance) in the same way as when they 
produce a middle or a low tone, and a man and a woman articulate 
their high, middle, and low tones princi|>ally in the same way. Listen¬ 
ing to a man and a woman singing the same tone, we hear that it is 
the same tone, but we can also hear that it is a high tone for him and a 
low tone for her. There are several differences. The high tones, for 
instance, sound (more or less) smooth, the low tones (more or less) 
rough. Between them we have tones that sound intermediate. The 
conformity in articulation and acoustic effect between men’s and 
women’s high, middle, and low tones does not vanish when the vibra¬ 
tions of the vocal chords vanish, when voice is changed to whisper. 
It would be of considerable value if those who have good op|»ortunitiea 
to examine people speaking tone languages would try to find out if 
the factors ju.st discuased do not play a most imi^rtant role in their 
Ro-called mu«cal accents. If it is true, as Nekes, among others, says in 
AtUhropoa, vi. p. 547, that the tones of a word in a tone language form 
an indissoluble whole with its sounds, that the negro cannot even 
conceive the sound-complex of the word without the tones belonging 
to It, then I cannot help thinking that the purely musical elements 
are not the only, not even the most imjwrtant, factor that the hearers 
go by when deciding which musical accent the speaker uses. But if 
such things as the quality I have just mentioned and the inteiwity 
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have a finger in the pie, then we know that even persona without an 
accurate e^r for music arc able to mafiter iniu^ical accent. 

Another queirtion that la intimately bound up with this and that 
the reader of Ijiman^a book would have liked diacuaacdj is whether 
a fienson wanting to Icani the musical accents of a Kongo language 
muat nccefl-sarily be so particula.T about its tones and inten-als as 
Lanian^s book lh. I« it, for instance, necessary in diss^'Uabic Kingoyi 
nouns with a high root-pitch and a falling Avorddntonation to pronounce 
the last syllable five semi-tonea lower than the preceding one ? Do I 
make a mistake if I pronounce it hia semi-tones lower or four^ as in 
dissyllabic verbs with a high root-pitch and a falling intonation ^ 
HeiiiitJ!'’ transcriptions fp, IT) and Lanian^s descriptions [pp. 4& and 
■ffi) indeed seem to imply that it is necessary, hut nevertheless I doubt 
it j all the more since fjiman maintains under Stress and Pitch { p. 34 f.) 
that such nouns have a stronger stress in the root syllable and a weaker 
rttress on the Inst syllable than the corresponding verbs. If the last 
syllable in these verbs really always lies a tone higher than the same 
syllable in the nouns, this might pcrha[ts bo a natural consequence 
of the fact that the verbs have a stronger stress on the last syllable 
than the nouns. But must the last syllable really aLvva}'s lie a tone 
higher in the verba 1 My doubt as to this does not of course imply that 
the nouns and verbs in question can be accentuated in quite the same 
way. After listening to Laman^s records, I am, on the contrary, more 
inclined to think that verbs and nouns not only in. this, but in all other 
easea, never coincide accentually, not even thotse nouns and verbs that 
Heinitz (p. 21) marks exactly alike as to pitch* intonation, stress, and 
syllabic length. I think I hear an accentual difference even between 
them. But since* a* I said before* the cylinders are now in a very 
bad condition in places, I only mention it for the benefit ot those who 
study Kongo dislectd and cognate languages. 

In most cases Laman's descriptions agree with ITeiiiitx* notations 
aa to quantity and stress as well as pitch. In a few' cases, however, the 
former conflict Vrith the latter. Since the imprasaiona that HeinitE’ 
notations illustrate now and then do not agree wdtb the impressions 
that I and other Swetles have got by bstening to the records, I should 
have liked La man to discusis these uotations aliwc I do not at all mean 
to reject HeinitE^ work. But wc must not forget that persons with 
different mother tongues hear somewhat differently* Germans and 
Englishmen, forinstance, very often hear the accent on the last syllable 
of u Swedish word such as Si 4 }ckhoIm, hut we Swedes hear it on the first. 
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On the other hand, Sweden often daaett that the etress du such words 
as Dklcetis 3)>okeii by Englishmen lies on the second syllableH.! Of 
course one can discuss who is in right in such cases, but it is mthcr 
unprofitable* Instead it would be very pmhtable, I thinks if we tried 
to come to terms about the reason why we hear difTerently. But then 
one niiLst have absolutely the same acodstic |>hcnoniena to study aver 
and over again. Possibililies of this, however, are only offered by 
records on speech-niachinca. Lanian's Kongo records might have 
been of great help also in researches of a general application of that 
kind if copies of them could be got, but he probably had not the means 
to procure matrices when he bad got the records on the cylinders. This 
is to be regretted from many other ^loints of view, for instance, from the 
pedagogical. I myself know how dim my ideas of the musical accents 
in the Kongo languages w'ere before i got an opiiortunity to study them 
with the hclji of Laman^s records, and yet I had bestowcrl a great deal 
of labour on his descriptions and Heinits!^ notations. This resource ts 
now irTe[)arably spoiled, 

I^man^s book has given me occasion to touch u|>on some factors 
that my owm studies of so-ealled ninsical accents have made me 
think—certainly in some cases and j)erhaps in all^—not less im{3ortant 
and deserving of investigation than their purely musical side. T there¬ 
fore also think that this side ought, if possible, not to be studied in 
isolation* For then there is really a danger that wbat has already been 
done must be done again sooner or later* That I liavc chosen Ijaman’s 
work oa a basis of discussion does not mean that he has been more one¬ 
sided—according to my opitdon—than many others. On the contrary, 
his book show's such thoroughness and desire to solvo other diOiciiltics 
as to the musical accent in the Kongo languages that lam sorry he has 
not solved them all. 

^ I m,m indebted for thu infc>rai>.tjcin to Mr. b. J. Pot I a, Eaglinh r.«?toT nt the 
Unirenily of ttpiPUitA. 









THE AKHYAYIKA AXD THE KATHA IN 
CLASSICAL SAXSKIilT 

By SusHii. Kumar De 

rnilE distinction made between the akhyat/ikd and the laiha by the 
writers on Sanskrit Poetics is well knovi'n. We propose in this {taper 
to consider how far the prescriittions of the rhetoricians apjily to the few 
existing s|>cciinens of the akhynyika and the katha by Subandhu and 
Baiia-bhattA, and what light, if any, they throw on the development of 
these 8{)eciea of |>rose comjxtsition in Classical Sanskrit.* 

The oldest writer on Poetics who deals with this matter appears to 
be Bhamaha, who draws a rigid distinction between the akhyayikd 
and the katha. Bhamaha lays down (i, 25-9) that the akhyayikn is a 
literary com{)osition (1) which is written in prose in words {>Ieasing to 
the ear {haxnjn) and agreeable to the matter intended (prakrtanukiila ); 
(2) but which may contain metrical pieces in mktra and aparavaktra 
metre, the object of these verses being to give a timely indication of 
future hap{)enings in the story ; * (3) which should have an exalted 
substance {xidattdrtha) with some characteristics 8np{>Iied hv the {)oet’8 
invagination as a 8|)ecial mark,* and having for its thenve the abduction 
of a girl {kanya-harana), a fight (sowjrrawm), aseivaration (vipralambha), 
and the (final) triumph (xtdaya), ap{)arently of the hero; {i) in which 
an account of his own deeds * is given by the hero himself; (5) in 

* Tlic r«Mlcr need •C4»rcfly be reminded that the Sannkril theomt* define poetry 
ao aa to include any literary work of the imagination, and abeolutely nJum to make 
rhyming or verw an ciuential. 

* The teat reada (ed. Triredl, Ixt, 1909) reada rattraijt edparamktratu ea 

kAU bhAryartkaiattw ra. SaAkara, qooting thia Ttrae in hia commentary on the 
Harfa-<aritft (on it. lU), reada kdryt hAryArihaiarun fa. 

» The reading, which ia apparently comipt, U karer ahhipntyt-krUtih kathanaik 
kaHeitl akkitA, “ marked by certain parrationa created bj- the intention of the poet.” 
Premacandra. quoting thia half-eerac in hu commentary on the KAryddaria. reada 
karrr ahhiptyiya-krtair oSiwaoiV a^kiM hUha. introducing a grare variant and con* 
ntv'ting it with the kathA. But it is not intelligitJle how he connects the next tine in 
Bhamaha (kanyi karai^a. etc.) with the AkAydyikd. From the text aa it stands 
in Bhimaha, both these lines shoukl rightly go with the ikAydyilA, ami not with the 
katha ; and for thia we have the authority of the text of the Ayni.pmrAfia, which 
appropriate* one of these lines. 

« rrttam akhyAyaU ta^yAtp nayaktma snr resriVoM. where the word rrtta in connexion 
with may indicate ” actual history ” or ” facts of experience ” as opposed 

to “ invented fiction ”. This ahonld be read with Bhamaha'a prohibition of »elf- 
revelatioa by the hero in the katha. ’In the katha, Bhamalia pointcrily tavs ” what 
noble man fiaunU his own meriU ? ” It may be asked in this connexion, bow ia it that 
Bhamaha allows the hero to narrate his own exploits in the akhyayika. to which this 
objection also apparently applies? To obviate this seeming inconsistency we should 
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which the story is dhndcd into aevcml [pauses called vtccJivmtis.^ In the 
katfid, on the other hand^ there are no laJciTa or aparamk-fra verses, 
no di^’ision into ttcchvd^as; and the story should not he narrated by 
the hero, but by some one else. It may he WTitten in S^anskrit or in 
Apabhraniia,= which indicates by implication that the iHchjutfiM 
should alwa}^ be coniixjfled in Sanskrit. 

Dandin ap|)eara to criticize and reject all these fine distinctions, 
which, in his opinion, are not essential but more or less formal require¬ 
ments. He states that some people would distinguish betiveen the 
dkJijfdijikd and the Au/Ao by inaintainiug that in the former the narrator 
is the hero himself, in the latter the hero or some one else 
itantta m on the ground that the discovery ol one's own merit 

is not a fault in one who is only stating what is tnic {UiiitdnJta-^qitm). 
Daudin disagrees with this opmion. and holds that the fact that the 
hero or some other person is the narrator is not a real ground of distinc¬ 
tion, and it is not strictly observed in current poetical usage (aniyattio 
djTfffth ): fur sonietinies in the dkht/tli/ika the narrator ia found to be 
some person other tlian the hero Secondly, Dai^Jin urges that the 
einployniicnt of apecific metres like the valcfra and uparm-aktra need 
not be rigorously binding in an dkkifiiitfika, for they may flike and 
other metres) incidentall.v occur in the katM. Thirdly, the designation 
MOcAtKwn is sometimes found indee4 applied to the divisions of an 
dk/iifdfjikdf like the term hmbhaka in the case of the kathd ; but nothing 
can be concluded from this. Fourthly, thenies like tlie abduction of 
a girl, fight, seriaration, or triumph, are not special characteristica of 
these prose compoaitions, for they are also found in the sfirffohandhti 
rnnhaMv^a* Fifthly, special marks due to the inventive power of the 

fluppoAe Lhftt •ince id thp tikAttiiailcik wlsut u mutmUd eonauta more fyT Inu of ficta of 
ai'tuil ojtpf'rierwe, Ihc lirro (who ia tlio OArTAtor) caoticA be luspeotHl of Jtelf-lioiiitinR:; 
but ulncfl IwlAd in more or ui involuted slmy. ihis tr*it of ri.nity nhanld nal 
be atlowcd in the hrrw, and lliecefore »mB other pmwn vKoidd be tbo narrator. 

^ The word (lit. berathinj^ Qutli (ndjontev a pauH for breath ; imd ao ft is 

q name for a chA|drr which conaLiteiten tbo few the narmtffi-. who cannot be 

sappoW to te|] the stoty in one blrtlth but should recoont ll in an easy manner 
with TiecVMafJ" (muses. 

■ The linituistk forms, actonimp; to BKimaha, lor iitoforj' eain|HKiljQiu are 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhrant^ {i. Id), but it is not clear what Bhamaha means 
by the last terra. Ihiti^'n (Hvesadefimleconnotatiuii to this torni u thclai^guagt! of the 
Abhiraa and others in the kat ifa ; hut in Iho tl^ra it la a nanio applied to all lan^agca 
olher-tbah Sanskrit {i, Jtl), 

• As in the- IlnF^-<4iTita, as Tarupa-racaspB ti in hia GOrumentarv poinlfi out. 

* Da^din ti here intentionally raisuniderfttaadinj^Bhatnaha. No doubt these themoa 
are found in the omAdlioriKi, kmt libwiimb* probabty means that while theso th[fi,gj( are 
subordinate in other a|K<ci« of poetk composition, they shouU be prominent in the 
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poet * need not be a fault elsewhere {i,e. in r kafha). for tbere is no limit. 

to the means wliich n pact rmy ftdopt for the attainment of Jus 
purposes. And lastly, DaRdiii expressly says that the Ifjffin n^ay be 
composed in nil languages as well as in San-skrit; for the wonderful 
story of the Bfhat-katM U said to be written in the Muta-bftd^.^ 

We are not eoncemed here wdth the miich-dhicuHsed question 
whether these remarks of Dai^idin are directly IcA^elled (as they probably 
are) ogninst Bliomaha in particular ; but we should note that w’hile 
Bhumaha makes a sharp distioction between the two S[9ecics, Dai^din 
does not admit this distinction \ and considering the admittedly 
o p:nilerif;tri nature of these earlier works on Alariikai'a, it is not iin- 
]>robable that their respective conclusions were based uinui the ob¬ 
servance of current jioetical usage, which they analyse, and in w hich an 
explanation of this divergence of view should he sought. 

Let us now^ tuni, thpreforCj to Bann s liar^a^mrita aiul his Kadum- 
f>an, w'hicb are respectively designated by the author liiiuself ns an 
dkhijijpika and a ktithd, and see how far the teachings of these two 
earlicsit tbeorista are illustrated by these two typlenl works, or whether 
their conolnaions were based upon some other prototypes. 

The I!ftr§a-aintti begins with twent)' introductory stanzas in the 
slokn or metre, concluding this preliniinary part with a v'^erse 

in jagtifi. These verses contain an obeisance {?winaiATfyd) to VVasa, 
and to the deities l^iva and Parvati, and dwell upon iK>eta and poctrv 
generally, incidentally praising great poets and poems of the past. 
After briefly stating the merits of an iikhifaifikti (if, 20) the author 
praises king Har.^, devotion to whom supplies the motive of his 
literary composition, notiivitbstanding the existence of great w orks and 
authors in the world. 

After this comes the prose story, of w’hich eight ucchms{ts remain. 
That the chapters were entitlerl HccAeaiajF by the author is indicated 
by the obvious [mn in kL 10, With the exception of the first, every 
uechvasa begins w ith a pair of stanzas, w hich give an indication of what 
is to follow. The metres of these verses are fairly uniform, consisting 

* Tliiai Bpci'-ial'' itintk {rlAna ora^^vt) u intprpretHl bj' cDnimmtA.tDra olil fttiil 
(T*PU(^rt'VftPupHi ojid Prematandm ] k 4 aignttyiD|t thi' trick of iip(wui,l woniii. {likv 
^ri hi I he cihI of AliBhn'fl pt^einiiB, lat^nn i n lUiilTWii'i. aii ur^ffiT m I’mvo nuicaA. olCrll, to 
indicAtc t he oad of a ranl{i (OfrnffLiw'iAHEj), But thiji remark in Daa^^Jin von ihkIji 

itsvlf with Hhaioaha'A remark that the may nyiticSinlM bear lhe luarLn of 

the poey* iartntivf poircr JbitAONai'A kniidit aihI rrfcrii 

to tht invcnlcirl ftiiisodca or ji*ttA in the raatUr-o(‘fact 

= By whitb terro DaaJin. implying^ the Paiidcl Prakrit, himi^ir convoniaat 
with the IffcmdaTy ivCDiint of the origin of thi« ftcrk. 

VOL. Ill, r*aT lit. 
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generally of with the angle exception of a etanza in the ihbi- 
metre in Ucchvasa iii. 

In the proeie-part we have a detaikii account of the poetV family, 
extenfling from the first to the third Ucchvasa, his youth, introduction 
to the court of Har^^a Etep-brather and the nmimer of his reception 
there, his return to hia native country, and rebtion of the story of king 
Har^ to bis relativ'es. Thug the snain storj' begins with the third 
Ucchvasa and continues to the eighth, where it breaks off. 

It may be noted that the prose narrative contains some verses in 
different metres, of which one fed, N.SP., 1918, p. 12l>) b expressly 
stated to he in the tTsAtm-metre, while four fpp. 18, 78, 12o, 159} are 
similarly stated to be in the n/wrot^KjAtra'inetre.^ The other verses 
contained m the prose narrative are in UfMnn^a-dJaJtfl (ii, p. 54), 
(ii, p, C9), arytl (iii, p, Sfi; iv, p. 149 ^ vj, p. 185), 
sraffdhitnl (iii, p, 93}, and iMd (v, p. 153), the last two Ucchvosas 
containing no verses at all. 

Before taking up the Kadamban, we may briefly indicate the 
nature of the other (and earlier) k^tihd in Sanskrit, vis, Suliandhub 
rosaradof/rt, which b referred to by Bana himself in his ffatm-cariia. 
Tbb work begins with twelve introductory atansas in with an 
obeisance to 8arosvati, and iSiva, some praise of good poets, 

and a statement of Subandhub authorship. The prose storv is im* 
material for our purpose ■ but it may be noted here that we do not get 
thb form of the story of Vasavadatta elsewhere, the particulars of 
it being proliably due to the inventive genius of the poet. There is 
no interruption or pause in the narrative, and no di^dalon into chapters ; 
nor are there LKiA-ifo or opamcaAtra verses, although some metrical 
pieces in nrtja, idrdfila-vtkndita^ and sraffdhard occur thrice. 

The tenor of the story b more or less peaceful, love being the prevailing 
Bontiment; and there b nosamffrdrna or k-anyd-hartajia (aa in. Bhaniahab 
aldiyatjikd), imless Vasavadattab being carried away to the A^indhya 
mountains be construed aa an instance of the last themer 

* 'flic iKlicQiMnr ibe rattra m giv«n in tllfVortu may be anslyBcd tbu* : 



This is ncsSly • vAriAtiuEl of tiip metre, m v, 0, itKlivstCo, the importsnt 

dilltTvno« being thst the ponuhimstei in tho lecond and the fourth juida aro long, 
with which ^kcVfUiao it apppoaohe* The Khrme of ih* a|nrai‘atfra » thi* ‘— 



Hut Eiiignbi give* it ooiaowhst di^mntly :—- 
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The Ktidantbftrh the story of which Ia too well kiiowM to require 
recapitulation here, is similar in form:, but perhaps lens ccmplicAted 
ill plot. The prose narrative, which iscontimious Jh introduced by some 
verses in which contain an obeisance to Brahma^ Siva, and 

the author’s g^ini Bhatsu, some rcniarks on the effects of good poetT)% 
and an account of the author’s mee and faniilv^ The tenor of the story 
is similarly iieaecfiil, with love as the prevailing Hentiment, and i& not 
based upon any known tlie main ]>1ot lining probably an in ven¬ 

tion of the poet. 

Taking the Harsa-caritu as a typical surviving specimen of the 
earlier akhi/dtjihl (its date being the first half of the seventh century), we 
find at once that w'hilc it conforms in some points to the requircmcTita 
prescribed by Bhamaha, it cannot yet be taken to typify exactly the 
akh^Syik^ described by him. The w^ork is written in agreeable prose 
w ith verse-adjuncta, but the and aparaivijt/ra vemes contained 

in it are merely topical and do not fulfil the requirement that they should 
inflicate the tenor of the plot, this w^ork being done by the pairs of 
versea (generally in drtjd) appended at the beginning of each chajrter. 
The story is indeed ui/dWflifAn, being the history of a great king, and is 
regularly divided into : but it does not touch the themes of 

kntijiQ-hma^a, etc.; and it is difficult to see w'hat s]>ecial mark of the 
poct^s inventive genius it bears, inasmuch as it [arofeasea to be the actual 
life-history of a royal fferwouage nurrated by an eye-w'itneaw. But the 
moat important irnint to note in this connexion is that it does not 
corJornT in the essential characteristic laid down by fihainafia that the 
narmtdr must be the hero himself. 

Taking these facts into oonsidcration, it will not be wrong to draw 
the conclusion that the prototype of Bhamaha’a akhtjn^ika was 
probably not the Hf^r/sa-carita of Baija, but some other work which 
has not come down to us. From Bha maha^s t reatment w'c may, ho we ver, 
conclude that in apitc of sonic controversy in his time on this point, 
two kinds of prose narratives, respectively known as the dkhffdtjikd 
and the kffthd, existed which could l>e differentiated from each other 
on very important [joints. Apart from merely formal requirements, 
Bhilmnha’^s analysis makes it clear that the akhjdffikd in his time was 
more or lesii a work of the nature of nn autobiographv, w'hcre the 
narrator is the hero himself, who recites the facta of bis own experience, 
and who (as interpreted by Dacdin) cannot therefore be accused of 
self-boasting, unworthy in a noble personage. Bharaaha indeed albwe 
some scope for poetic invention and introduction of inberesting 
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themes to jimveut its boing a bare iwltal of facKs j but tho prevailiii^ 
tcjidency to mattcrfl of fact is emphasised by Bhuinaha as the diS’ 
tiugiiisbing luark of the as contrasted with the kuthd. 

Bhaiiialia’s description of the buhd, on the other hand, ia purely 
negative (excepting his injunction aa to the language to Im eniployeil)'; 
but it api^ara by implication that the k^it/td, diHtinguiahed from tlie 
dkhffdi/ik^, was more or Im of the natiure of a fiction, an uniiitcrnii>tcd 
story Of narrative, where the narrator should Iw some jici^n other 
than the Jiero. With rcsiwct to subordinate points, viz. the pKseiice 
of and apfiramkira verses and division into Daiijin 

certdnly evinces it great deal of common sen-se in rejecting these formal 
requirements as essential features. But they do not apiiear to be 
altogether immaterial, and the oninuis with wiudi the earher theorists 
enter into the controversy can be understood if tie comdder that mine 
of thej^ foFumi differences find au explamition in the res[iectivc differ¬ 
ences 10 the general character of these two sjiecies. The real isHuo 
involved in the however, is not whether the name of Mm 

chapter should be or whether the kind of metre employed 

should always be vakfm and aparai'uktra, but the fact that it is essen¬ 
tia! that the m^d^tkd should be divided into weU defined pauses or 
chapters, while the kalkd should be continuous narrative, and that 
eertain verses (possibly inserted at the beginning of each chapter) 
should foreshadow the tenor of the chapter foUowdng. The iiause-^ in 
the <ikhfjd^tkd. aa already pointed out, were neccssarv because the hero 
who IS hiiuseU the narrator, should be nllowcd to ri^oiuit his atoci' in 
nn easy ijiannerj while the appearance of the indicative versus is 
excluded m the k-aikd by the fact of ita being an mnnternipted narrative 
The semblance of reality which the api^amnce of the hero as the narrator 
adds to the ^khifdifikd is similarly out of place In the where the 

pwt or some other person should be allowed to weave out the narrative. 
This was, in general, tbe conception of these two species of prose 
comr^ition in the time of Bhanmha. The waa more or less 

a Rerious compcMution dealing generally with facts of actual experU 
cnce with an autobiographical or semi-historical interest ; while the 
Jc^thd was essentially a lictitioua narrative-which may sometimes (as 
Uafldm contends) ,>o«.sess an autobiographical form, but whose intci..st 
cluefiy r^d-^ in its invention. The declined in later 

im- and did not keep strictly to the characteristics detailed above ^ 
but the k^tha, although it was well defined (after Ratia', works) 
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m Hudrata, waa touched by changes in lonn Aiiil substAnoc even 
from SubAiidhii*a timeJ 

This iviU be clear from the attitude of Da^idhi, na well aa from tbe 
fact that in the later and more markedly in Kudrata, 

these two species were defined somewhat diilerently and were modelled 
apfxirently on the w^orks of Ba^a. The existence of an ukhiffij^ikQ like 
the in which the narrator la not the hero hiniself^ probably 

urged lJa7,idin to nmiutain that this charactcrLiticj in gonfomiity 
to current uf^age, should not be taken us a funda mental point of 
distinction; and Taruya-vacasjiati jjertinently refers to Baqa's 
ifar^a-cetrii^ as an illustration to the point. The older and more rigid 
distinction was being obLiterated by the innovation of bolder jjoets 
since Bhainaha^a time ; and Dandin, insists neither iijion the person 
of the narrator, nor the kind of metre, nor the heading of the chapter, 
nor the Limitation of linguistic form as essential marks of diffprence, 
maintaining as he does^ in view of the poetical usages of his ow'n tinier 
that 6Uch trivial distinctions arc no longer material, and that both the 
sjiccies come under the same class of composition with only a fiti|jer- 
fluouu difference in nomenclatun]!. It was a period of uncertain tninai- 
tion in the history of these species of jiruse conifKifitinnap \vheu older 
distinctions were losing their interest, but when no fixed rules had 
been (b-s Dafjditi’s negative and dost motive eriliciani inipltcs) yet 
evolved to govern the practice or theory relating to tlierm Thus 
Vamana, coining after Dai^^d'o but probably before lludnita,' brushes 
Rijidu {sffii on 1^ 3, 32) the controversy and discussions in wliicb 
Hliiimnha and Dandm apjjarcntly engage themselves, nml refers the 
curious reader to the works of others ", apiiarently regarding the 
(juestion AS of no great theoretic importance. 

When we come to the Agm-purSfia, w hich more or less uncnticallv 
copies the <licla of DEindin and other authona,^ we find, however, tlie 

' Aj« thTTlefthitbnofths tafAjj did iindcnso mucih malcriDl chnnjgp in thu ecKirsfi of 
ilfl hiitory, BhimnhA^fl MumM.'hftt pemfiwl rhAructetitaiion isapplfcabh to Subandhii"a 
I 'Am mttatlii na w(^] to BiitW KSdn mfiflri ; but U ia pnasiUle t hnl t hi? latter iras not 
the prototype rotilrmplAtod by him, fuit as the IfaTfa-r-ttritn wan not the prototype 
of hja aiAytiyjtA. This nouJd corrobormle the date of BhiiiuahA an A younger toh- 
lempomry of DhamuLkirti [an coniEvtured byJaoobi in ^ib. dfr PrttLi^. Atrtii., ijiir, 
1112^, pp. 2U-li; BPemy SttnAktif PoftkA. vol. f, pp. and posOibly thrive 

fore of Dana h imwlf, RhJUnalia. if he a I all know worlot, oould not j-et rcganl 

them M quthoritatleei ttanlptrti. and; he apparenUy draufi hie conelLtuonA as to iho 
natnre of thwe roujioailiana from other catayuhMi irorka of Etia time, n-hkh AM 
nnir Igat. 

* S« my f! lA#. of Snasic. Pottk*, loc. eit-. pp. ftO-1, BT-fi. 

■ Thift point re^rding the nalun of itn? alarhi kilra-»eclidn of tho i» 

notired in the work cited in footnote 13. pp. 102- f. 
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influence of Bana’s works reactinff upon the theoriate and making them 
change their definitions to suit the new conditions. According to the 
Agni-purana, we have in the akhgdgika (I) a praise of the author’s 
family {karif-vamia-praiamsa) in prose, (2) themes like abduction of a 
girl, fighting, sef^aration, and other untoward incidents {npattagah), 
(3) division into ucchvfisas, (4) presence of runi/i/Yi,' or of mktra and 
aparamktra verses, (5) a brilliant diction exemplifying the e.xcellence 
of ntis and vrttis. In the katha, on the other hand, (1) there is the 
praise of the jK>et s family in verse, (2) there may be an episode or 
another story (kalhantaram) introducing the main stoiy^ {mukhya- 
igitrthih'iitaraya), (3) we have |>auses or pancchedas, but sometimes there 
may be di\'isions called lambhaka* (4) ca/M^pri^/I-verses mav lie intro¬ 
duced in each garhha.^ This is practically the conventional enumera¬ 
tion, but with a marked difference, the mwt inijicrtant point being the 
kartrramia-praiamM, and the use of the kathatUara, which are omitted 
in the discussion of earlier writers, but which are admittetl here (and 
more pointedly in Rudrata) probably through the influence of Bai.ia’s 
works. 

Rudrata differs very noticeably from the older \iTitcrs in his treat¬ 
ment ; and it may be generally said that he hosacceptetl and generalized 
the characteristics of Bann’s two works into universal rules governing 
the conifKisition of the kathii and the nkhgnyika respective!v. According 
to him, we have in the katha (1) an introductory namaskriyti in verse to 
the devas and garaa, and a statement of the author's family and the 
motive of his authorship ; (2) the prose narrative, written in Sanskrit 
(or in verse in other languages) in light alliterative words, the plot 
including pura-mraatyi, etc. (as in the case of the utpadya-kavya, 
x\n, 3) ; ^3) a kathdntnra at the beginning, which is immediately 
connected with the main storj*; (4) a theme consisting of the winning 
of a girl (kanyddabha), which being the main issue, the sentiment of love 
is develofied fully in it {vtaya^fta-mkah irdgard). In the akhyayika, 
on the other hand, (1) we have the uamagkriyd to dentg and gums in 
verse, together ^lith an incidental praise of older poets, a confession 
of one’s own inability and a statement of the poet’s motive in writing, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, which motive may spring from the 

* \ inuiu defines (I, 3. 23-5) cSrua (one of the subdiruions of prose diction) m 
a^rUdhn lalita.padam (delieste words and no big compounds, mttalikUpnJyt being the 


• ^ lambhakath kracU tor bhartd rdlambahih kroeit inthe printed text. 

The .^{Tsi punlNa speaks of kiagda kathA. parikatM and katkAnikA. tor which see 

/ywrtso p. 141 (which adds ^Ma katAA), and Hemacandra, whodeBnes various other 
subspecies (pp. 33»-lO). ^snous oiner 
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poet’s devotion to a particular king, his addiction to the praise of other 
people’s merits, or from some other s|)ecial causes ; (2) the story should 
be written in the manner of a kaiha, but emphasis is put on the 
injunction that an account of the {>oet himself and his family must be 
contained in it, WTitten in prose and not in verse; (3) there are 
divisions into ttcchvasa*, and two dryd-verses should occur at the 
beginning of each chapter, excepting the first,* 

It will be seen at once that these characteristics detailed by Rudrata 
apply fully and strictly to the cases of Rapa’s two works. Rudrata, along 
with the author of the Agni~purina, gives interesting remarks concerning 
the introductory stanzas, all the |»eculiaritics of which are minutely 
obser^’ed in the introductorj' stanzas of Bapa. Even the requirement 
that in the dkhyayikd the i>oet should state in verse that his devotion 
to a king or some other cause supplies the motive of his wTiting, and 
that he should describe his own race and family in prose, agrees with 
Rapa’s {iractice in the llarfa-carila, wliich also almost strictly fulfils 
the condition of having two dryd-verses at the beginning of each 
chapter, as well as the condition concerning verses in the prose narrative, 
which need not l>e in any prescribed form, but may contain valira and 
ajHiraviiktra verses. It apjiears, on the other hand, that the question 
as to who should be the narrator, after Dapijlin’s criticism and Rapa’s 
e.xample of the Uarfa-carUa, was probably of no interest to Rudrata, 
who docs not, like the author of the Agni-puriina, even mention it. 
Taking Rudrata’s anahius side by side with the two works of Rapa, 
one cannot but conclude that Rudrata has only generalized the cases 
of the Ilarfa-carita and the Kadamban into universal instances of the 
akhgdgikd and the kathd respectively.^ The distinctions and definitions 
of older writers on Poetics were now mere conventions, and the new 
akhgdgikd and the k<Uhd had become stereotyped after the model of 
Rapa's two famous works. 

It anil be noticed, however, that although Rudrata does not speak 
upon the general nature of the two species and does not consider the 
question whether the dkhgdgikd should be of the nature of a serious 
relation of actual facts and theil/i/Adof the nature of an invented narra- 

* Some matters of detail are added, viz. on the occasion of a doubt concerning 
a pa4t incident or an incident not witnemed by the speaker {parokfa), or concerning a 
present or future object, the poet, in order to dispel the doubt, should let someone 
cite in the presence of the doubting person one or two of the poetic figurea oayoHi. 
MmA*okti, or Mefa ; and the metres employed in these cases should be drpd. 
aparnraktra, or pufpit'ijfra, or, according to circumstances, metres like the md/tni. 

' Nami-sidhu in his commentary apparently agrees with this view. 
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tive, h. yet enii.has«<» the softer character of the latter by mdieatinit 
that Its main issue is iani/a-luilut (and not the more valorous 
iamiui m the SkhgSpka of older Poetics) which gives free scope to the 
delineation ol the aiuo™ sentiment in all its phases (efnjnrfo-miuh,. 
vx^ra). V\ 1 th this statement Riulrata lays stress upon one of the 
distmetivc features of Subandha's and Baoa’s works, via. that in their 
ivirto, love is the iircvailing aeotiment; and this throws into relief the 
general character of Sanskrit prase MkS as an invented love-storv. 
which appruaches the nature of romantic fiction. Auandavardhanii, 
who deals with prose composition only topically (p. UI) in connexion 
with bis discussion of in^,gia(and (condition of com]iDundsiii diction] 
apiwars to recogniae this ,aiint. He soys that in the talha we have the! 
same kind of diction in. in the ottyoyfte; but in the former the rales 
relating to rasa should be observed (Si. 8), iniplying thereby this 
iswuharity of the delineation of rasa (especially snipdra) as its prlnciiial 
concern. To Abliinavogupta. on the other hand, who accepts the 
a t cr eonventioii, the two sjkcics are interesting only from the point 
ol -new of form, the dthydyihd, in Ida opinion, being characteriacil by 
occ/iMsas and ivtlra-apammllra verses, and the laths being entirely 
devoid of tlj^. Hemacandra (p. 338) follows the same convention, 
hut admits Daudin s criticism (as do most later authora) regarding the 
narrator and the linguistic form, aud jioiiitcdly tiuntes the //arso- 
rarita and the Kadambar7 as typical imstances. He agrees with Hiidrata 
however, that the Ma may be wholly in verse, citing an unknown 
idam/i as an example. Vidyidhara does not deal with the ouestion 
St all: and to \ idyanatha the laths is unknown. The latter speaks of 
Wyo and padga-tirga, citing the AodomSorJ and the Raghamiaia a* 
instances; while the definition of the akhgagiks is attempted, aa 
111 the caseof.\bhinavBgupta'8 definition, mainlv from the formal jKiiut 

of View. Visranitha, the latest wviter who devotes some attention 
to this tjuestion. merely puts Rudrala's generalixation in a precise 
tonii; awl Ills treatment shows that the older distiiictioiis were already 
: orgotten and the new types evolved on the basis of Boua-s works 
had hrniJy established themselves. But. like Rudrata, VKvaniitha 
emphasixes the raras,. uuta as the substance of the kathS, although he 
is silent with regard to the .piestion of the sobject-matter of the 

Thu, we can distinguish two ot three well defined stages in the 
growth of the kalhd and the alhgagikS in Closidcal .Sanskrit The 

\ Bhamaha, and 

h. ir charaetensties may be siimmarixcd thus : 
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Ahhjatjikii. (1) TJie aubjcct-matter giA'cs facts of actual ex periencc ; 
(2) The narrator is the hero hiniself; (3) The atory is divided into 
chapters called ucchoasas, containing indicative wfdra and aprtrft- 
vaktfa verses ; {4) Scoj>e may be allowed to poetic invention* and the 
themes may embrace subjects like abduction of a girl, fighting, separa* 
tion* and final triumph j (5) h should be wTitten in Sanskrit. 

Kftiftd* (1) The subject-matter is probably an invented story ; 

(2) The narrator is suiue one other than the hero ; (3.) There ia no 
division into ucehvtisaa, no wkfra er aparavakim Akerses; ( i) It may be 
written in Sanskrit or in Apabhram&i. 

These characteristics to not apjily strictly to Biina^s ta'o ivorbs^ 
which, liowcA'cr, begins to iiiQucnce the theoriats a little later, and we 
find a destructive criticism of these fine distinctions as early as Dundiii. 
The new tikht/affika and the kafha Avhich rose in later times and which 
finds itself modified from the older types partly on the model of Bsna's 
two Avorks* are distinctly authorizeti by Rudrafa, Avho gencmliases the 
characteristics of Bsoa^s tw'o works into niles of uxiiverfal application, 
n'he characteristics may be given thus : 

Akhtjayfku. (1) The subject-matter gives facts of actual experience ; 
f2) The narrator need not be the hero himself ; (3) ft is diAided into 
chapters called tu^chvastjs, which should {ex£:ei>ting the first) open with 
two stanzas, preferably in. anjfi, indicating the tenor of the chapter in 
question; f I) It possesses a metrical introduetion of a literary character 

AufA(7. fl) The subject-matter is a story, generally a loA'e-story* 
for the most part inA’ented by the jmet; f2) The narrator should be 
some [KTSon other than the hero, who may sometimes take that ft5le; 

(3) There is no di\ision into chapters ; (4) It should have a literary 
metrical introduction. 

This practically stercoty]>es the tw'o species in Sanskrit literature ; 
and as a natural result of this fixing of the eharacteristics, the ilkh^%ika 
and the katha declined to such an extent that most later theorists do 
not thiiifc it necessary to dilate iijitm the question. 






AimASA-BHASA 
By L- D, liAHVETT 

J^CCE iteruju Crispinm f The readers of this Bulletin ate doubtless 
as wcaiy* of the dis crambe repeiitu of the Bhusii-cootroveray as 
I anit and T must ctave their indul^ncc for returning to it in reply to 
Profeafior Keith’s remarks in Vol. Ill, p. 2&5 ff. 

There ore three dktiuct questions at issue, which Professor Keith 
persistently confuses. They are : (1) whether the Trivandrum plnys 
are earlier than Kalid^ ; (2) whether they are all by the same author ; 
and (3) whether they^ or any of tbem^ are the works of Bkoaa. 

To the first question no decisive answer can be given. AIL ai^umenta 
drawn from the language, whether Sanskrit or Prakrit, and from the 
technical terms used are perfectly inconclusive. The arguments from 
style depend almost wholly upon subjective taste. As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, the supjjosed atobaisms are more or less the common 
technique of Kemlau playwrights. As to the Prakrit, 1 was the first 
to show that it repreaeuts the teaching of an old school of granmuiriaiiB 
which has sur^nved only in Kerala, and is used by local plnywrighta 
and scribes of quite late date ; lienee its presence in a play proves 
little or nothing for the antiquity of the play. Profeaaor Keith, who 
vTites as though the existent Prakrit grammars were the only 
authorities on the subject, may with profit s^udy Hertcra introduction 
to his new edition of the Mu^iduka Ujiaui^d, in which Hertel incisively 
points out tliat we do not know what kinds of Prfikrit Kiilidasa used; 
we only know the Prakrits which later grnniniariaus, editing inauu- 
scripta of hU ]>lays, have foisted into thenu Profesaor Keith^s argument 
that because there is no Miihara^tri Prakrit in the Trivandrum plays 
they must, be enrlJet tluiu Kalid^ ingeniously combines the faibetea 
of petitio priTucipiif accidenSt and Jion aequHtir t the fact is that southern 
pla^'wrights have usually avoided ^lahara^tri. even in coiiqiaTatively 
late times, and hence its absence proves nothing aa to date.^ The 
Malia-vildsa^ of the seventh century, has none, uor has the com¬ 
paratively late T<ip«/7-sn^prafa^ta. Dr. Morgenstierne^B scholarly study 
of the relation bet ween the Cdnidatia and Mfcchakalika has certainly 


1 U muy tifi remarked th*t the SierMfinl Prakrit in thc» ijiafs, ojt ^vea in 
the pHniod lexta, i4 of m rnry miaed K«'t, inckdiag a mtiulier of feruis Lhnt 
according to the piiblitiLcd grAUimars iMlotif to ^liihfirn^irL 
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estaWished a fair possibility for the contention that the latter is an 
adaptation of the former; but even if we admit this, the age of the 
Mfccfiaka^ika still remains uncertain (Professor Keith himself thinks 
it may be as late as the eighth century), and therefore we cannot infer 
that the Carudatta is earlier than the fifth century, the presumptive 
date of Kalidasa. 

Professor Keith remarks that “ Bhasa's dramas not merelv com* 
menre with the entry of the Siltradhara after a Nandi... but they omit 
the name of the author and the work, and this latter peculiaritv is 
not followed in the other dramas played in Kerala The last sentence 
is a typical example of the Prtdessor’s love of drawing sweeping con¬ 
clusions from imperfect infonnation. The comedy Bhaftnwidajjuklytt, 
of which I have copies, and which I hope will soon be published by 
Pisharoti, |>ossesses all the features which, according to the 
Professor, stamp it as a work of Bhasa ; it oj>en.s with the entrance of 
the Sntradham after a nandt, it makes no mention of its own title or 
the author’s name, it uses the term sthapana,^m\ it is all in Sanskrit 
and l^auraseni of sorts. But even the Professor will not claim it for 
Bhasa when he reads it, €a|>ecially as it contains a passage which looks 
suspicioiLsly like an imitation of one in the Malta vUom. The same 
features occur in the Dumaka-prahasana, except that it is all in 
Sanskrit.* Thus the Professor’s statement that “ the other dramas 
played in Kerala ” do not omit the name of the author and the title 
of the work is not true, and so his “ obvious e.xplanation of this 
peculiarity as being a feature of Bhnsa’sday (a very pretty e.xamplo 
of the fallacy of petitio principH, by the way) falls to the ground. 

lastly. Professor Keith wholly fails to meet my objection that the 
Praiima mentions M^hatithi’s Stjdija-idstra, which, it seem-s to me, 
can only mean the Mnnu-hhdfija, a work of about the tenth century. 

The term Stjatja-mtlra signifies either (1) a book of law, or (2) 
a book of logic. In this connexion logic is quite out of place ; but even 
if it were admissible, the fact remains that the only idslras by .M^dliatithi 
on record are the famoms Manu-hha^tja or commentary on Manu, 
the bmfii-mvika, and a JyOtir-niidhatithi, the first two on law and the 
third on astrology, and of these only the Manu-hha*yn has Hur\'ived. 

I therefore conclude that the book to which the play refers is the 
Manu-bhafya* The Professor contests this conclusion because (1) 

‘ It may be remarked that KJine pbiy«. luch as the And JUtTma- 

pariitnmta, hATe ik * prologne At a 11 . 

• It U perhAp* worth noting thAt M^hithhi w quoted quite eerlv by Souiktrm 
writeri (Wintemitz. G./.l,, lii. p. 4W). ' ' 
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in the enumeration in the play the Nyaya-^stra is separated from the 
text of Manu, and (2) “ it is clear that a different kind of ^’astra Is 
desired and is actually given These two pleas are really one, 
and prove nothing. As to the first, if we suppose (which is rather 
unlikely) that the author is so careful that he would not mention a 
commentary upon Manu at such a distance from the text of Manu. 
what shall we say of passages like MahdbJiarata, XII, cci,*8, which 
enumerates the three Vedas and then the V^ahgas, among which the 
Nirukia or commentarA' on the text comes third ? It is the custom of 
Hindu pedagogues to nuike their pupils learn their texts by heart and 
then, sometimes after a considerable inteiA'al, to teach them the com¬ 
mentaries. As to the Professor’s second plea, it is merely another 
instance of his affection for the pditio principii. 

As it is not in the least relevant to the main issue that the genealogv 
of Rama in the Pratima is Puranic (I myself pointed out this fact in a 
note), or that the story’ of Avimaroka is earlier than Dandin, we may 
sum up by saying (1) that the evidence suggests the tenth century or 
later as the date of the Pratima, (2) that some of the other plays may 
be of the seventh century, and perhajxs somewhat earlier, but (3) that 
no case has been made out for the contention that any of the plays is 
earlier than the period of Kalidasa, i.e. the early fifth centurv. 

The second main issue is whether all the plays are by the same hand. 
As admittedly they are all anonymous, and show considerable 
differences of style, even the Profesvsor will grant that this issue nmy 
be regarded as an oj)en one. Now 1 have shown reason for supjiosing 
the Pratimi to be later than some others of the batch ; if then the 
Pratima may be by another author than the others, the batch is not 
homogeneous, and there may be three, four, or more authors concerned 
in it. 

But now let us, for the sake of argument, assume that all the plays 
are by an author earlier than Kalidasa, and consider whether we can 
identify him with Bhasa. 

The identification rests wholly on the fact that Bhasa is known to 
have written a Svaima-icd»atadatta, and one of these plays is a 
Smpua-vdsavadatia. This argument is a broken reed. There were 
certainly two plays of that name, and probably more, just as there are 
two Kumdra-sambhaca* and two Kalydaa-sdutjatidhikas for the 
IMissages quoted by writers on rhetoric from a Svapna-vdsavadatta 
cannot be traced in the Trivandrum play.^ This fact naturallv arouses 

» On this point new and T»lu*ble evidence hs* been brouahl forward by 
.M. .Sylvain t.<6riinhU DtuxSornttutix TraUisde Drajuaturyit Indienmt.J.A. Oct.-Dec, 
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Riispicion, ond eospicion deepens into conviction when we find that 
Kumacandra and Gujiacandra in their a work of the 

twelfth century, quote a verse as from the Sinimu^vamvuihtUa 
written by Rhisn with a sniamar)^ of its context, and neither this 
verse nor the context can be traced in the Trivandrum play. 

This last fact will conAnnee every reasonable reader that the 
anomnnoiia Trivandrum play b not by Bh^, With this the attempt 
to father the whole batch upon him colla[ises, and Professor Kcith^a 
confident assertion that “ the case for accepting Bhaaa'a authorshiji 
appears enormously strengthened ” reads like a joke, 5ofew»(ur ruu 
tabrtlif. 


[P,S,—Since the above note was printed I have had the pleasure 
of reading Mr, Gapapati Bastri’s note in the October number of the 
JRAS., in wliich he quotes references to a Si’apna^vo^tii'fidaftQ from 
the Bfuiva-prainsa and SruydTa-prakdm. As, however, these works 
refer to the play without mentioning its author, they prove nothing 
as to Bhaau’s authorship,] 

' X. Sylvaia lAvi in dwcTwing this puaa;? («l tupn, p. f,J b doubUpR^ righl 
in holding th*t HniMcAndra and CupacAndm hff* ipedfically mpntion Bhd«a ah 
ADthor in onler to diHtingniah hi" ‘Scfipna-tAttaraiiana from another ptay of the umo 
name. 



HINDI PROSE BEFORE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Bv T. GrahamE Bailey, M.A-* B.D., D.Ijtt* 


irE early literature of the Hindi group of laiiguagea^ that is the 



Literatme written in Avadhi, Biharij Kijputam, and Hindi 
proper, was largely poetic*!, and proise was rare* In, the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Lallii Jl Lai and Sadal Misr entered Dr* Gilchiiat’^s 
ser\'ice and at his suggestion translated some early works into modem 
vernaculars. The works selected were chiefly Sanskrit, and they were 
translated into Braj or Kfiaft Boti. LallG Ji is the better known of the 
two, but he was not a pioneer, nor was his example followed. For nearly 
fifty years after he wrote, nothing of real merit was produced in Khafi^ 
The practical founder of modem Hindi prose, the man who gave it its 
impetus and started it on its career of prosperity, was Harid Chandar. 
.4 somewhat exaggerated emphasis has been placed on LalJu's^ and 
Sadal ^Ihir^s translations, and this has resulted in a lack of perspective. 
I/sllu has been acclaimed as the " Father of Hindi proae The title is 
inaccurate, and has been made the subject of protest* One Hindi 
writer, in complaining of his being called the “ Creator of Kfiari Biili 
maintains that such an idea is entirely erroneous, and remarks that 
before his books were brought out Sada Sukh Lai and In^a Allah 
were ^vriting in Etraigbtforwaid Hindi* He adds, in an amusing aside, 
that they wrote on their own imtiative and not at the behest of another. 
He also criticiies Lallu^s style as being too much tainted with Braj 
idioms and poetical turns of expression. Sadal Sliir he regards as 
Lallu’s superior, 

Hindi prose has existed for centuries, some would say for nearlv 
six hundred years, and there are about thirty known w'ritera of prose 
before LaUu Ji, several of whom Avrote in There may have been 

many more. 

Attention should be drawn to another point* It is unfortunate that 
many authors have written of translations (e.g. Prom Sagar, Hajiuti. 
f^akuntala) a$ if they ranked with original oompoaitiona. Tlus is 
damaging to the reputation of Hindi literature* A similar mistake haa 
not been made in the ease of Urdu* We may be sure that in no language 
would more than perhaps one tranglation in a thousand, or even manv 
thousands, be considered worthy of mention in a history of Its literature 
unless that literature were deficient ip writers of ability. 
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The following lijit, including tlic tlatefi, has been taken from Hindi 
Hourcea. H.tudeiits of Central Indian Uinguages mnj be glad te have 
it in a convenient fonii. It goes without Saying that aome of the 
dates are o]>en to reconsideration, but certainty will probably never 
be attained. 

The earliest Hindi prose composition Ls to be sought in the deeds of 
gift of early rulers, Tt is dlflicult to be sure of tbetr genuineness. The 
Xagarl Pracharini Sabha^ in its search for early JISS., found a number of 
these deeds which, If authentic, take us back to the eleventh century, 
Con&ning ouraclves to regular coniposition, we have the following 
[>iosc writers who preceded IjsIIu JL 

L Gorakh ISath, the father of Hindi prose. Keay spcalcK of him as a 
ficnii-mythical person liWng about 1200, but i^yam Sundnr Dila 
gives his date as TViO. In this he is followed by the Mi^r brothers, by 
Greaves, and by Vraj Hatn Lai, all of whom favour the middle 
of the fourteenth century^ An extant prose WTtrk in the Hraj dialect 
is attributed to him, but it may have been wTittcn by hia folio were. 
V\> are much in the dark, and to deny his authorship ia as nseleas as to 
affirm it. It is noteworthy that Avadhl was not favoured for prose 
writing, Gorakh Nath lived far to the east, but this book is in Braj, 

The next known extant proae work dates from the sixteenth century, 
two hundred years later. 

2> ViGhal Nath, 1515-85, son of Vallabhacharya, wrote In Braj 
a book entitled Sriiiffdr Rds 

3. Ook-ul Xath, son of Vitthal Nath, flor, 156S, wrote the famous 
“ C/jaurojI (Fajirnued AT) Fdrfd and ** />» sau bavan VitmmvO k~i 
Vdrlu", These are devoted chiefly to storiffii of bis grandfather’s 
followers. He ptoljably wrote the Ban I'iffm, tho^igh the Siyr brothers 
twy It was written by !Maha Prabhu Ji, i.e, Vallabbachiiryo, All three 
arc in the Braj dialect. 

4. Naiwi J)Ss, after the middle of the sixteenth century, was the 
Ixjst known of the four meinbers of the Ast Chhap who were attached 
to Viffhal Xath. His greatest title to fame is that he was probably 
Tulsl Das^a brother. He wrote two prose works in Hraj, which are not 
extant, 

5. Hari Ray, a contemporary of Xand Dus, produced three prose 
works. 

G, Gahg Bhat, 1570, has the distinction of being the first prose 
^vriter who used khaj^ fco/T. He has left a 16-page book called Cfmid 
Chhand Biirnan ki .f/uAtnja. 
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7. Bcfory IGl-i ; a SaTiskrit tTpatjee on aatrology numed Bhni'fjn 
D~pika, is jiccoinr>ftfW*Ml Kv * comnientiiry in hhtisS, TKr author is 
iinknown. The MS. lieara the date 1G1+, the coo’ipnaition itaelf cannot 
be later, but may he earljcr. 

8. Jatmal, 1523, is the author of <?orfI /fadnf A'otM, telling of 
Ratn Sen, TadmilvatT, Gora and Badal. It ia ^x>etry v.ith a largo 
admixture of prose in Uarl. Jatnia! U therefore, so far as our knowledge 
goes, the second writer of khan baU^ 

9. Moitohar Das Nirtifijaii!, about 1050, wrote Gtjdn CAdry 

in Kraj prose- 

lOx dasv'ant Singh, Slaharaju of Jodhpur, lG2o—SI, the rauioua 
w riter on poetic atsde, was the author of a prose work ca!lts:i 
Prahodh Chandrodutf 

11, About 1656 Jagji CUaraij produced the iJn/n Mahe^asot 
FacAniJtd, in which he extolled the bmver}'‘of Ratn Singh JiohcM^fc, 
Raja of Katlam, 

12* In the same year, 1658, Damodar Das, the Dadapanthi, wrote 
in RaJputanT prose a translation of the Markai^deya Ptiran. 

13. In 1G63, unknown author i prose translation of the Yogyadsth, 

14. SeveBteentb century, date usually given aa 1680 j Barkutith- 
infli>i Sukl wrote two works, I aiAlH Mohatnaja and Agahan 
MiViidftitya. These arc in Braj poctri', blit contain much Kliati prose. 
The MIm biothera say they nre in^Braj prose. 

15. Bhagvhn Das, 1699, translated tbc Gita into prtm under the 
name of Hhdmtnrit. The Misr brothers refer to this work os “ kavita 
This may be an oversight, 

16. Surati MiiSr llor, probably during the first third of the eighteenth 
ceatuiT, though he has been put earlier, translated the Baitut Pachixi 
from ^nekrit Into Braj ptose. This was done at the command of 
Maharaja Jai Bihgh. 

17. A jit Sifigh, 11180-1724, eon of Mahiiruja Jnsxnnt Siiigh. 
mentioned above, is known to have written a work named f7iqf*ir, 
partlv in i^rsc and partly in [irose. It is an account of Raja Surunti 
and Rhm Satyarri[iii. His langimge is a niixture of Braj and Riijputam, 
the former preduniiiiatinig, 

18. Debt Chand, 1720, a tTan.slBtion of f/dn/sfeJ in Braj prose. 

19. Unknown author, a MB. dateil 1720, containing a work in 
Braj prose oalle^l Krimijtki Ltidr 

20. All unkuow'n author, about 1719 ; translated into Hindi a 
Persian translation of the Ujianiaads. 

vfiL. in. r*aT m. 
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21 anti 22. I^lit Kiiiori and Mohini, 1743, joint authors of 
a 46-ika^c book in Braj bearing the title Sn SiHiml Mahardj ju kl 
B^tchmkii. The Mahardj here referred to is the sixteenth centurv 
religious leader Hari l)as, to whose sect the authors belongetl. 

2.3. Atiiar Sitigh Kayasth, latter half of eighteenth century, wrote 
Atnar Chandrika in verse and prose mixed. This is a commentar)' on 
Bihnri's tSaf Sal. 

24 and 25. .-Vgr Narayaij Dus and Vaisnav Das, in the end of 
the eighteenth century, wrote jointly a prose commentary on Xabha 
Duh’s and Priya Das’s Bhakttndi. The Misr brothers do not mention 
the fact of their joint authorship or allude to prose writings. They say 
that .Agr Narayaij w’rote the Bhaktreu Bodhinl Jlkd, explaining that it 
is a commentary on the BhaktmSl. They give the same name to a 
work by Vaisiyav Dus without the explanatory remark, and they 
leave the readier to understand that there is no connexion Iwtween the 
two. A raj Hatn Lai states that their book exists in two MS. copies, 
one dated 1772 and called BhaktmCxl Prasang, the other dated 1787 
and called Bhakti ras Bodhinl. 

26. Hakhtos, 1765 or 1771, wrote a commentary* on the Rasrdj, 
an erotic work by Mati Ram Tri|>uthl, which discusses various kinds of 
lovers, lx)th men and women, especially women. The Mi^r brothers 
mention only this commentary among the works of Rakhte^, and say 
that he wrote charming |X)etry. 

27. ^r SiAgh, killwl in 1793, son of Vijay Siftgh, who was King of 
.Marvar, wrote a mixture of verse and prose in a work entitled Horn 
KrifH kd Jas. The date was approximately 1789, and the language 
used Mar>’ari. 

28. Kaibat Sarbariya, about 1797, was author of Anatd Bag (or 
Amnd Ram) kt Vdrta, which contains both prose and verse. 

29. Sadu 8ukh lAI wrote nmny articles in Khari. Unfortunately 
none of his books are extant. He was about a quarter of a century 
before I.allQ Ji. 

.30. Insha .Allah Khan, the only Muhammadan in the list, wrote 
before 1809 Raul Ketakl kl Kahanl in “ theth Hindi”, a somewhat 
I>oculiar variety of Khap. This ap|)earcd l>efore the Prem Sugar. 

31. Sudul Mi.4r, 1773-18^48 : his chief work was ChandramCx, 1798, 
a traaslation of the San-skrit Nasiketojnkhgdn. His other prose works 
are not extant. 

Of the prose writers of the early nineteenth century it has been said 
that Insha Allah was Venus, Sadal Mi^r dawn, and LallQ Ji morning. 


TUB FOWL AND THE CAT: A SWAHILI POEM IN 
THE TIKUU DIALECT 

By Professor Auce Werner 

V LETTER received some time ago from n\y I^mu correspondent, 
Muhamiiwd bin Abiibakar (commonly kno^^n as Muhamadi 
Kijuina), contains a passage which may Ikj translated as follows:— 

“ Behold these verses: I obtained them from the Watikuu (that 
is to say), from an aged woman of Rasini; it contains a testimony (to 
the ancient glories) of Emezi, which was a great country [city?]' 
with mansions of stone, veiy" large, and before the Arabs settled in 
Africa, it was alrcadv in ruins. It lies to the south of ^\ aruka. 

The Watikuu are the Northern Swahili (also called Bajun or 
Wagunya) who inliabit the mainland north-eastward from the l^mu 
nrchi|>elago, though some of them settled at Rasini (baza) about three 
hundred vcars ago.* Their dialect jircsents many peculiarities,* and 
the 8j)ccimen before us is archaic in addition, dating from the time 
when the Emezi dialect was in existence (This, no doubt, must be 
taken with reseiA'ations, though it is quite i>ossible that the Emezi 
dialect 8ur\*ived the destruction of the city.) 

Emezi is said to have l>een on the site of the ]>rc«ent \\ angi—at the 
head of the Mongoni creek, which opens out of the Siu channel to the 
northward. Waraka 1 have been unable to identify. 

The {H)em takes the form of a dialogue Indwcen a Fowl {kuku) and 
a a|)ccies of genet (?) called kanu, explained by Muhammad as “ an 
animal w hich eats fowls ” {nyittHa alao kuku). But it is ex])lained that 
these stand, figuratively, for a man of rank {uUu bora) and a plebeian 
(wi/u dhaifu).* 

The stanza is the widely current one used in such |>opular com¬ 
positions as the Ai/ubu, the Shufaka,And the KtUatrafukire Muhamadt. 
It consists of four lines, each having two lieats and (appro.ximately) 
eight syllables, three of them rhyming together and the fourth on a 

* .Vn‘ ia the word, but the writer mar have meant himi (i«d*)« 

* Stiganil, TAa Lamit of ZinJ, p. lUS ; we also p. 34. For Emrai. sec pp. 20. 44. 

* For examples, see Stigand. loc. Hi., and Taylor, .ifneam .-Iphorhmi, p. 18. 

* Kutm is used metaphorically (and contemptuously) for persons of low or servile 
condition ; cf. the proverbs knkn hathri Mkakidi, tcala kajui sAana (" A fowl is not set 
as a witness, nor does it know the law "). and httu an wutvi mfotre : alwaiuiraM altni ? 
(“ What'a bre<l in the bone ...**); also Kmtu mitvaye i-araa ruUm, for a parvenu- 
slaves being forbidden to wear sandals 
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different wllable, which, strictly apcaking, ahould be the same 
throughout the fKWUi^ Hcrej Iiuweverj the rule has not been obfservcd 
in two out of the eight ataiizas. one of wJiieh ends in 'im and the other 
in -tja^ the remaining ones rhyiiiiiig on ~wu. This ruav he due to 
corruptiou of the text, which there is rcaaon to Rnsfiect oti ot her grounds. 
Though not e.\[>resBly so stated, the copy sent nie by Muhanunad 
(which is in his own hundwTitiiig) was no doubt taken dow'n from orat 
recitation —but whether previoualy so tmnsmittcd I have no 
information. He aubsefjjuentty sent me a corrected copy, with notes 
of his own, which I have mainly followed in the text here given. The 
passages which defy interpretation at lirescnt apjicar to be comifd ; 
and I ahonid he grateful tn any resident on the Coast who woulil be 
kind enough to throw any light on these, or on the probable date of 
the iJiece—which can hardly go hack to the seventh century a.D, 
(Tlie settlement of Pate is usually assigned to the year A H, G9d 

Ki:ku 


.Iftcertrfaui, nil/itTfirrne 
ITaireifO kamajini, 
Iluzingazinpti iyonj, 

Ni mitizi ujiJr hcina. 


Sly friend, I have seen you, who sit 
like a jinn ; you keep wandering 
about in the evening; yoq are a 
thief, you have come to steal. 


Kaxc 


Eire. K»ht, sifukane^ 
Mfineno Aoyo irjpicnc : 
Wiiun^rana tj uvoi^iue, 
iVi fin ICO itifsub'ioa. 


You, Fowl, do not abuse fyour 
betters} ■ do not say these words. 
Freemen (nobles) are not (like) 
others : it h we who arc the (nobly) 
bom. 


{flamtujcajti kuitena] 

M HiifjQiizittffa mlntta, 

Na twflii irulmraona. 

ittfazitigate^ 

Ni /tittgti fo iranaza/i': 
A'uufize SijiteitHbali 
ilatta i'lViavi cAo Goa. 


Einvinibali ikizin^i 
A'wu iwihurtdriiti' jia 
Ndi/t{ vuNn iffl J'yn^^ 
flatuoHani yuu. 


Kvku 

liut, if you Were nobles (you shall 
not ]>revent us from speaking} you 
would walk abroad in the day, when 
iwoplc can sec you. 

Kasu 

By day we will w'alk abroad; that 
iH the privilege (lit. share) of the 
nobly-born ; Go and ask (the men 
of) Simambali, or even the island of 
Goa. 

KVKlf 

(Even) if (the men of) Simambali 
w'alt alibut (flwaggenng) with guns 
and tfwotda, yet Wc are the sons of 
Yunga, (who) do not meet the sun. 
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Kaxc 

SiiTianibftli and Eiiu'zi are places 
having great mansions, who buiM 
ahtps sailing hither and thither on 
the sea. 

Kckc 

And if the snn reaches ns, we 
melt like wax ; we are not (solid) 
like a wall which yon scale to go and 
steal. 

Kanu 

A a for stealing, wc do not steal 
other jwople^B (goods) ; it is they 
who conHuiuc our projwrty t and 
(therelore) where then' arc three 
half-growni cliicka, we (always) seize 
one^ 

Notes 

1. A[u'e}idani (or nmandoni, ef, ApUoriamst p. 8t>): iti current 
iJvwnhLli mtcenzaniju, miten:'iOt etc+ Aihf’inpeiie, a tense not recognized, 
in any gnmiinar known to me : miferec (or is the archaic 

perfect of 0 }ta and might be a plii£jerfcct. U'ftAico {one would 

have expected iijteco): yjorfect. of Xdti. The meaning seems to bo 

that during the daytime the Aaim lurkii in dark corners, but wanders 
up and down (-iw^a;i«i/rt) in the evemng, like a thief. Mmzi for 

wimiVi "thief” (here written is not confined to the Lfltnu 

dialect: it is louml also at Zanzibar and on the adjacent maiidand 
(see Madan’a Z>ic//o>»ary, s.v. and the story of nn Tajivi in 

.l/osomo y« Pili, p- 51), Ujite, old jierfect of kuja. “ come ” ; mod. 
nHieitijVi. Kmira, " steal,’' mod. tiPtfcri (efi Aynbu, st. 43>—but in the 
I^mu dialect kujejvi^ 

3. //o-in-tH-irost: the verb may be Ar. “ relj^b” which. 

bv an extension of meaning, might bear the sense here given to it; 
Muhammad explains it as equivalent to “ forbid.” It occurs 

in a proverb—Taylor, Aphorisms § 1730, 

4. Zingttle is a form not easy to account for ‘ perhaps merely a 
jioctical licence for ftitaz%Ti^a. SitmmhaH {Siman^tji or StfHfmihnyfl) 
appears to be a mined towm on an island about half-way between 


■SiinrtiMfenli Tta Emfzi 
A'MVffye tHfljarwfif* tuai'ijsi 
Trtioiiftw /«aJriAa?i 

«rt liJiJfB, 

*Ya ytfft h'kiUtptitii 
IlnflruJM Art Mia «/a ; 
Hdlutri kwua ui'Uta 
L-p(tndao ketida ktriura, 

Aieiira hfitiiei za itafu .; 
//rtifirt wirtli iffu 

A’ct pruffc ntieu rriiWu 

Tuk-aii^ahui 
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KiuiigR rtiid Ksvaihu. The **' lalauil of Gor " ii^ iiot Gem in India, but 
'* near Kiuuga^ in tbe Tikuii countt}" , , , there nre nmny niiiiar<;t:S;, 
iind tlie Goanc^ were buried there ; there nre (nljjo) gravea of the 
Portuguese’’. The evidently olaima citizciiskip, either in this 
town or in Emezh 

5. Miibunduki is an unnsunl plural^ but it is quite common to 

find loan-words %vhQse hrst syllable cannot be taken as a. prefix, 
Huctuating between classes r>-6 and 9-iO (e.g. both la and ffafi ya 
are beard, while the plural may l>e either ffuri or—more usually— 
nia^ri% Ndm = rti sui\ V^anga is taken by Taylor (Stigand, Z>iflfed, 
p. 91, note) as an honorific epithet of Pate; " VaX^Samparell ** 
but Muhammad expluirts the phcuMC rroMO M's “sons of 

Yutign,’' as lyVinn :n i-iwAo((s, “ boastful \'oung men/^ JtwjfAona 
being equivalent to the Zi\uzibar Awjminrt. {Madnn renders 
** fihovp' off If Pate b meant, (joint la given to the arrogant boasting 
of the iajiu {who seems intended by the author to have the last word), 
since Eniezi and Sinmmbali, with which he may be understood to 
claim counexion, are older than Pate ; in fact, Mubammiad {unless 
I misunderstand him) saj's that SlmambeLli is the place whence Pate 
was colonized (mili fja mitu fra PtUr)* The Fowl iieeiiw to isay that 
though now' faileii on evil times, hb house is as good as the best, and 
its members so delicately reared that they cannot meet the eye of the 
sun—they would melt like wax/^ as subsequently stated, 

6. MaJeuzi, an old {or jioetical ?) form of maA-mn Fmoidao ia in 
concord w'ith majumba, but it is quite a pf<rmissible licence to take it as 
referring to the inhabitants of the houses. Uiitta (i^me root as riwin, 
“ lake ”) is explained by .MiiJiaminud as equivalent to hahttrt. 

7. liiuieuka : the ifi«-tense is more freely used, even to this dav, 
in the Lamu and other northern, dialects than in those of Mombasa and 
Zanzibar (where it is usually confined to the third person). Dcuka 

— (t>r yoEfl'a)^ ^ either upfmdao or 

ujxindfmo. The sense Bcems to require the second nidessa w'e can suppose 
that upandao is a contraction for M-a-paiuia-o, “ which you climb ; 
and this, as giiring a belter renderiog, has been adoptctl in the text, 
“ W hicb is scaled to go to steal,*’ would not, however, be an ituijoadble 
construction in Swahili. 

S. fiatiici = ha-lu-im. Mali {treated as a noun of Class 10) 
is understood as governing za. Ilu-idia t literally, “ they eat for them¬ 
selves. ‘I- lieing the reflexive pronoun in the nortbem dialects—^ 
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el&ewhere -ji-. J/w« (pi of miUM, or ia explained bv 

Muhammad as ** half-groiim chicks izfjana za hilu jmhtu htiitr'), 
quite amall ones beioje zijlfo (fd. of 

The following rmigh attempt at. a wictrical versioD represent fairlj 
well the main drift of the origiual—which, it may be thought^ ia 
sea reel V worth the trouble. But it is not without interest, from a 
linguistic j>oint of view. 

Fowl : My friend, T see you seated in 

Dark coriiors, lurking like n jinu, 

Or, in the evening, hent on ain, 

A-roBining up and down. * 

Cat t 0 Fowl, from ribald talk refrain^ 

The laws which common folk restrain 
Are nought to na who atill maintain 
Our fame and high renown. 

Fowl : If ye were noble as ye aay 

(My words no fear of you shall stay) 

Ye sure would walk abroad by day 
For nil the worlifr to 
Cat : If that we list to walk by day, 

We’ll do it—'tis the fTeeinan's way : 

Lot Siiiiambali city say. 

Or the Goanfl' isle so free. 

Fowl,: Xjet SimambaliV haughty sons 

Swagger abroad with swords and guns : 

’Tis i«, the gently-nurtured ones 
Must shun the light of day. 

Cat : Emezi once, and Siniambai' 

Were glorious, w'ith bower and hull 
Stone-built, and ships niajestical 
Saihd thence the ocean way. 

Fowl : If once the sun strike lu'ad of ours 

Wo melt like wax and wilt like flowers : 

We are not solid walls or towers 
To be scaled by thieves like you 1 
Cat : No thieves arc w‘e : who reave our gear 

Arc thou and thine. So, when ye rear 
Three pullets, know that we dmw neat 
To snatch one as onr due ! 
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THE DIALECTS OF THE HASEJBAlt SULTA^\iTE 
By W. H. IngRASIS* Assintanl District Coramkioncr, Zaniibur 

IntropuctioN' 

fTHB btigiiage of Zanzibar par exceUetice is SwahUi and Zanzibar 
J may be said to be tbe home of this language, not in the sense 
that its oldest form is sicken there, but beoaiifie the Zanzibar dialect 
has come to bo known beat, owing to the writing of such men as 
Stcere, Mailan, Sacleux, and, to some extent, Krapf, though his 
dictionar\^ is mainlv devoted to the Mombasa dialect. Also in the 
days of the opening up of Africa, explnrerH and traders genemlly 
fixed up their caravans in Zanzibar, and these porters and soldiers 
jonmeyed into the far interior, some of them remaining tbare and thus 
making Swahili a francn understood, as Stecre says, along 

the coaate of Madagascar and Arabia, and in Central or inter-Tropical 
Africa, as well as by the Seedeea (Sidis) in India. 

The old classical or literary Swahili is known as Kingozi, and there 
are but few siiecimens of it sui^dving.^ The name is said to be denvetl 
from Ngozi, the plot of land where the palace of the old King of Pate 
stood. Xgoxi in Swahili means skin, and tlie application of the 
wo^l to the place suggests the etorv of Carthago, and also that of 
Kilwa, though there the land was bought from a neighbouring 
chieftain for the cost of surrounding it with cloth, A similar story 
is extant at Tunibatu. 

The Arabs have made of Swahili a language full of Arabic words 
Sw abiliized, and this form of speech has been carried by Arab traders 
as far as the Congo. 

It would be difficult to say what is the purest form of SwahUi spoken 
to-day. The word itself is Arsbic and means the iieople of the coasts 
(Sawahil), Ki-swahili menDH the language of these i>eopIe. K i-swahih 
may, therefore, legitimately include words of Arabic origin, as the 
Swahili people have been intermarrying with the Arabs for many 
centuries. 

In the 2ianzibflT protectorate there are several dialect^s and, even 
in the town itself, several forms of speech, which vary only as the 

' Ei«pt in p«ni»* of whkh Urj;o numbm an! Lnown %Q eiiflt, SoltlO ol tWo 
MSS. appenT to te of lonjiderable anttiiuitj, tompsiatiTclj' spMkin^.-'A. W, 
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^pewli of Wliitwiiapel varies from tliat of WhitehfllJ. In the Arab 
(juarter of Haghani many wonfis are used but sUghtlv disgtused. 
fn l^litlindi the harsh guttumlH of j\T]LbM burn in Anibia are more 
apjiarent^ while in Nganibo the spceth ■£ fur more African. 

The speech generally of Zanzibar is koowii ha Kiiinguja^ Unguja 
being the native name of the island. 

In the outhnng [lortionH of tlio i^ultauate there are three dialeete^ 
the first of which has several forms. 

Kihadimu is the dialect of the Wahadiinii. These people live 
in the south and east of the island. The most archaic form of their 
language is sitoken in Maknndiithi and Jemljiyani, large villages 
of reftjMjctively i,rdK) a ml dlKi huU on the south east. This dialect 
is totally incomprehensible when spoken to a person knowing only 
Kiiihguja, owing not only to the number of diJTcrent words and the 
peculiar conjugations of the verbs^ but to its unusual prominciatioti^ 
which is very nasal. 

Coming northwards tip the east coast the dialect of the next two 
villages, Rwejuu iiind Haje, varies again and ha.s forms peculiar to 
itself, Xcariy every village has different forma till one reaches N ungwi^ 
the northemmotit village of the island, where, if an inhabitant spoke 
ill his own dialect to a man of Makunduchi S[ienking liis own dialect, 
they would to some extent not iiiidemtand each other, and to an 
outsider would apj>ear to be speaking diflerent languages. 

Kiziinkari, the most south-W'csterly village in the island, and the 
old capital, has a number of forms ]>eculiaT to itself, but coming 
northwards up the w^est coast the dialect approximates more and 
more to Kiunguja pro[>er. 

But these dialects are to-day known us Kikale or Kikae, a word 
meaning archaic, and while they are used in the villages, Kiunguja 
is knowTi to most of the people. 

Separated by a channel about u mile wide from the north-west 
of the kbnd of Zam^ibar is that of Tumluitu, where the dialect used 
is called Kitumbatu. This has many forms in eommon w'lth Kihadinm, 
but nevertheless differs more from the various forms of the latter 
than they do from each other. 

The Wapembaj so-called aborigines of Pemba, speak another 
dialect called Kipemba, which again varies considerably from 
Kihadimu and Kitumhstu. 

In addition to the dialects of every day there are others used hv 
the witchcraft guilds. In Pemba this is know^ aa Kipepo, and is 
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st>oken in diflercnt wavs by the Robumba, Kutiibwava, and Uiiiandi 
guilds. In Zanzibar there is a similar dialect called Ktmundi. 

The medicine men have a (onn of speech, consisting niositly of 
iwculiar names for the trocs and herlis they use, Avliich is called 
Kiganga. There are different forms of this in Zanzibar and Pemba. 

Kinviime is not a dialect, but an enigmatic way of speaking. The 
commonest form, at which many natives are expert, is the trans- 
position of the last syllable of a word to the beginning. This causes 
a shift of the accent. e,g. mbent^ ngiiuti faatnehi mja for n^f owihe 
ti'iitigu amektiftt 

Explanatory Notes on the Vocabularies 
Po^^ssive ProjiifHns ancf the Prepositi^ "<ff 
The vg- forms arc. e.xcept in Kipemba, only used adverbially ■ T 
vtjdUj let us go borne. 

In their jKjaaeftsivc senfie these pronouns have the ordinan^ form: 
iVyno toy clothes. 

In Kipepo, K sigitifiee the Kumbwaya and Pungna guilda j h the 

Umundi (MdindiJ, _ 

J signifies the name Jiima bin Hassan, one of the principal witch 
doctors in Feniba, who was my informant. The words thus marked 
are used in Eobaiuba and ijcrhaps in Umundi. Uk = Unguja kuu. 
Rnbamba is spoken in a drawling way, Umundi and Kumbwaya 

fast. ^ ^ . 

Shiugazija is of course not properly a Zanzibar dialect. 1 give it as 

not much of it has been published {except by Heepe), There are about 
10,000 Comoriam^ in Zanzibar. It may be said to be a native language 
in the same way os Gujarati aud Arabic, which arc so described iu the 
Code of Regulations, and for the knowledge of which, in addition to 
Higher Standard Swahili, a bonus of £,50 is allowed. There may be 
said to be a Zaniibar dialect of Arabic, ns there are those of Egypt, 
Syria, Hejjaz, HadhraTnaut, Iraq, and Muscat. 
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THE 3/J THABA- VRTTl 
By Professor A. Berrikdale Keith 

T N a pai)er contri})uted to the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume * 
in 1917, Professor S. K. Belvalkar announced the discovery of a 
new commentary on the Samkhyakarika by Mathara, and identified 
it with the lost Sanskrit original of the commentary on that work 
preserv’ed in the ('hinese translation of Paramartha (c. a.d. 5.’30). 
Commenting on this suggestion in 1918,* I obseiA'ed that derivation of 
the newly discovered commentaiy' and of Paramartha from the same 
source was an alternative possibility. Professor Belvalkar has now, in 
a paper which was written to form part of the collection presente<l to 
Professor Hillebrandt on his 70th birthday, and is published in the 
Annals of tht Bhandarkar Ifxstitute,^ adduced reasons in 8up|)ort of his 
original suggestion. 

There are two questions immediately involved : the first is the 
relation of tlie new commentary to the version of Paramartha and the 
commentary of Gauda|>ada ; the second is the authorship of the com¬ 
mentary. The first rests on internal, the second on external, evidence, 
and, by citing parallel {tassages in extenso, Professor Belvalkar has 
greatly simplified the task of any investigator of the facts. 

The first |)oint which clearly ap|>ear8 is that there are large 
portions of text present in Paramartha and in the new cominentaiy’, 
which are omitted in Gauda|>ada. But what is requisite is to establish 
that there are grounds for holding that Paramartha’s version was 
derived from the new commentaiy, and not merely from the 
original of it, and no evidence to this effect is now adduced by 
Professor Belvalkar. On the contrar)*, he admits candidly that the new 
commentaiy has been contaminated by admixture from Gauda{<ada, 
and even cites a verse of the ffaMantalaka, ascribed to ^’ankara, and 
he places the amount of students' inteqiolations at as high as twenty 
I>er cent.* This is a very different thing from his contention in 1917 
that Gaudai^da’s Bhusya was “ merely a imltiy’ abstract of the 
Afdfhara-Vrfti with an occasional addition hereand there”. Asa matter 
of fact, the e.xtracts given in onler to show the relationshiii of the new 
commentary and GaudRpada. and to sup{)ort the conclusion * that 
Gau(ja[)ada s work is a ‘ simplified abridgment — with an occasional 

* pp. I7I-S4. * Sysitm, p. 70. n. (ed. 2, p. 80. n. 2). 

* 1924, pp. 133-08. I am indebted to the author for a copy of thii paper 

* p. 168. » p. 148. ^ ' 
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addition here and there which is implied in simpliflcatioD— of the 
Mdthafa-Vrlii yield no such result, l’mfes^w>^ Beivalkaf does not 
point to anything proving derivation ol one from the other^ and, os he 
admits contaaiinatjon of the new eommentiiry by u^e of Gauds pads, 
it would be more legitimate to claim that Gatidfipnda's work formed the 
basis of much of the Mitihara-V^ti, The true coneliiaiont however, is 
obviously that both go Iwick to an original commentafy which neither 
faithfully prceen'ed* and which is also iiLoccunitely represented by the 
translation of Paramartha.’' 

The second question then presents itself: what is the value of the 
title Mdthara-Vrtti‘i It is given in one 5IS. of Bnmvat 1457^ and it 
would be idle to regard this as in the slightest degree concltieive evidence 
of anthoi^lilp. If there really were a famous commentary on the 
Sdnii-Ii^drikd by Mathara^ we would expect to find it mentioned 
elsewhere^ and Professor Belvaihar claims ^ that references have been 
discovered to Mathura or Madharu io the Nandtsuira and the 
AnUj/ogadvdra^utra of the .Tainaa, which belong to a time not later than 
about A,Ii^ 4u0t But it is most important to note wrhat these reference* 
are ; they consist simply in the fact that^ in lists of w^orks, after the 
appears the il/arf/fumnij* and the obvious meaning of this 
is confirmed by Gunaratna Suri in hk cg'mmentflry on the 
Banmccdtfit, who talks of the Sft^ifunirottdJidfariipant 
as the first of his authorities for the Samkhya. The Mndfiam, therefore, 
w'as an cxfiosition of the Safftituntra, and not of the 8d}hkhf/aJcdrikS 
or Sthhkhtfasaj^iUi, which is given scimrately by Guonrntna^ followed 
by the Tattt'akuHmudi and the Gnudajmda, the jlifrcetc. The 
notice of Haja^'ckhara Suri, cited by Belvnlkar,^ Is obvltnisly a repro¬ 
duction of exactly the same notice as that in Oui.iaratnar Contrast 
this with the comment of the new' commentary on the last Kurika of 
the ordinary text of the Sdntkhij!akartkd ; there is no hint to connect 
this w'ork with the ftiifintroddhdrarupam of Gunnratoa, Further^ we 
have the fact that Paramartha leax'es us entirely w'ithout any 
suggestion that he knew' the name of Mathara, and Gaudsfiada and 
Vacas[iati are equally silent. 

We have, moreover^ a very interesting piece of evidence in 
Gunaratna, which tells definitely against the use by Paramaratha 
of the Professor Ik-ivalkar ^ cites in support of his 

' Afiin thecstc q{ thc^xlrs Kirttsfi mtprpolatp^t aftTr 01. 

* p. ISti, ■ n cher,SluJ., Kvii, tl. 

^ Bifttidartffr Ctynmuji^nration FstnifK', p. 1T4. * AttHalw, p. 154. 
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theory the faet that Matadhari Rilja^fekhara (a.d. 1,150} ^‘agtyally 
quotes a Itausa from the Matharo' Vfiii under Karika 37 :— 
liasa piba lala Dioda nityam 
vi^yan irpabhuilja kuru ca nm faiikam 
yadi Additaiii to Kapilaniatarii: 

tat prajjsyase mok^saukhyam ca. 

which ifl unknown to Gaudapiida, while Paramart.ha to give 

id the same place what apjazaTs to be a translation of the more land liar 
v*erse :— 

paBcaviricatitattvajiio yntra tatra^-rame mtah 
jati ^ikhi vapl mucyate natra sarii^ayab." 

Now Guoaratna^ gives iis the former quotation In an improved form 
as Md{haraprante, which can only mean at the close of the Mdffiara- 
wliere, indeed, one would expect to find add thed goes 
on to give the secoml verae aa rdstfaniarv. This me-ans, as all our 
evidence above also shows, that Pammartha followed a difierent 
authority from the Mdthum-BftdAija. 

There Ls^ therefore, no possible conclusion other than that the new 
commentary on the I^nikh^hlrikd is not w'hfit the discoverer claims 
it to be, the Mddhara referred to in the Jain texts. Whv the title 
Mdthara^ Vjiti was accorded to it in the 3IS., vre cannot say for certain ; 
very possibly it contains some matt<fr which appeared in the real 
Mdthara-Bhds^a ; conceivably it is the work of a later Mat ham ; 
but we are not called u]>on to account for the many absurd ascriptions 
of aiithotBhip by flciribea. 

It follows from this conclu.^ion that no weight can be attached to 
the attempt * to jiush the date of l^'varftkrsi^a back to the first century 
a.tik or the first part of the second, by the argument that, as the new' 
commentary styles him Bhagavant, and as Mnthara lived before a.d. 
450, I^varakrsnn must be allowed to be at least as old as the dates 
suggegted. On the eonttary, the date of the comment ary may 
reasonably be regarded as shown to be late by this use of Bhagavant ; 
the time of in^varakirstja evidently lay far beyond the compiler, since 
an additional Kariku is boldly added to the established text.^ 

These negative results leave us in the position that we now have 
three sources for the reconstruction of the original of Para mart ha, but 
these three are quite inadequate to enable ns to carry out any satis- 
fnetory reconstmiction; a eertain amount of matter alone can be 
established os belonging to the original source, far too little to he of 

P' * p, ICS. ^ ^4- 
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substantial value. Was this original by I<;varakr 9 oa as Dr. Takakusu * 
once suggested ? We are left merely to conjecture, but one point may 
be noted, as it bears very definitely on the issue, and has not yet been 
adduced. We find given* expressly as by Ifvarakrspa himself a 
definition of the Konku allusion to the nature of perception, viz, 
prativi^yadhyavasayo dr^am, to the following effect: pratinivata- 
dhyavasayah ^rotradisamuttho ’dhyak^am. This looks precisely as if 
we had before us a citation from I^varakrsua’s own elucidation of his 
Karika, and the idea is strengthened by what we read in Gaucjaftada,. 
who has: pratin^^yeau 9 rotradinArii ^abdadivi^ayejv adhyavasayo 
dratam pratyak^m ity arthah. It is significant that the new com- 
mentary * uses netradi in lieu of 9 rotradi in its version, thus departing 
from the version ascribed to l9varakr9oa, which is the obvious and 
natural order and is followed by the new commentary’ on KarikS 4, 
as by Gaudspada. As the Kartkd is no more than a summarv of 
established doctrine—whether in SQtra form or not—it was to bo- 
expected that l9varakrpria should comment on it, and here we seem 
to have definite proof of his doing so, a|jart from the question of his 
identity with Vindhyav^n or Vindhyavasa, of whom we have prose 
citations of commentary* type.^ On that jioint there is no doubt that 
Gunaratna’s evidence is negative in character, for he certainly cites » 
V indhyav^in apart from l 9 varakr 9 Qa. We have, of course, the 
possibility that he drew from different sources, as these commentators 
often do, and that in one case he simply took the name as given r 
this is strongly supported by the fact that the verse which he cited ia 
found also in the Syddvddamanjari • of Malliseua, which was doubtless 
familiar to him ; if so, there is nothing in his evidence to negate the 
identity suggested by Takakusu. What is clear is that, as pointed out 
elsewhere,^ we must distinguish between the S^ikhya teacher 
Vindhyavasa or V’indhyavasin and the Mimariisa authority 
V^indhyavasin, who rejected inter alia an ativahika 9 arira. and cannot 
possibly have been I 9 varakr 89 a or perlin{js even a writer on Samkhya. 

' JRA8., 1905, p. .W: appar^ntlr withdrawn later *(Garbe, Sdtitkkw’ 
Pkilo4topki«*, p. 80). 

• Gunaratna. p. 108. • p. 151. • BhojarAja on Yoga 5Mlra, i», 22. 

• But be also cites the Kdrikd without naming Ivvarakf^na (pp. 98. 102. 103 
100). and as at p. 103 he says Saibkhyair ittham Qce. it looks as if he were citing* 
at second hand again. This is confirmed by his citation, slightly incorrectlv. of 
Kdrikd 62 |p. 107), as Kdpildk, while just above an incorrect version of Mmntfaka 
Vpamifad, i, 2, 10. occurs. The citation from Patafljali (p. 10i5) ia not in the 
Y€tga Sdtra. 

• Ed. (Chaukbambi Sanskrit series), p. 119 ; Jacob, JRAS., 1905. p. 356. 

’ Karwui Mlmdtlutd, p. 59. 


^.V EJfDJSSr FROil KIRG JOHN TO THE EilPEROR OF 

MOROCCO 

By E. Denison Ross 

/ \N [>ages 559-64 of \ol. II of Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris 
(Ix)ndon, 1874) we Hnd under the date of a.d. 1*213 the following 
curious anecdote regarding King John. The heading runs : QaalUcr 
rex de^peran* miserit ad admiralium MurmeUm} The storj*. which 
never seems to have attracted the attention it deser^'es, is of con¬ 
siderable interest to students of Islamic histoiy*, whether it be based on 
fact or no. 


How THE King in Despair sent to the Amir ul-Mu’minIn 
He therefore sent most secret envoys with all haste, namely Thomas 
of Herdington, Radulfus, son of Nicholas Es<|uire, and Robert of 
London, a cleric, to the Admiralius Murmelius, King of Africa, 
Morocco and Spdn, who is commonly known as Miramumeliuus 
(i.e. .4mfr \d-Mum%nln), announcing that he was fully prepared to 
hand over himself and his kingdom and to hold the same from him. 
and if it pleased [the .Moorish king] would become his tributary. That 
he would not merely relinquish the Christian faith, which he con¬ 
sidered vain, but would adhere faithfully to the law of Mohammed. 
\N hich, when the said envoys had secretly received, they arrived at 
the court of the said prince. They found a few armed men at the first 
gate guarding the inner approaches with drawn swords. At the second 
entrance (courtyard) to the palace they found soldiers armed to the 
fist and smarter than the former ones, and as one might judge, stronger 
and more noble than the others. In the second entrance of the inner 
[Milace they found what were ap|«rently more powerful, more ferocious 
and more numerous soldiers than in the first. When they were quietly 
ushered in. by permission of the amir himself (for their great king is 
admiralius), the envoi's, on behalf of their king that is of 
England, saluted respectfully and e.xplained fully the reason of their 
coming, delivering a royal letter, which was clearly translated 
by an interpreter who had been called in. This having been 
understood, the king closed the book he had been perusing; for 

• 'ai* tmtive b to found in the Ceba Abbatum S. Atiani i pn 236-4^ 
(Rilry). An Englah rerrion m to be found in the J A. Gdn' Tranal 
H eeded (rol. il, pp. 283-6) .'Bohn. London. IMqJ' Tr«.UUon of /toper of 
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by bis throne there was aeated a scholar, a mfln of youthful 
age and stature, but mature in bearing, eloquent in speech, 
and circumspect;. And after a little, as if conferring with bimself, 
he replied, modeatly saying : " 1 have just been rending a book in 
Greek written by a learned Greek Christian by name of Paul, whose 
manuer and words hav'e given me much pleasure, and / oryYjtf them. 
One thing about him, however, displeases me, namely that he did not 
remain in the faith in which he was Isom, but witli inconstancy flew 
over to another one like a fugitive. And now 1 say the same thing of 
voiir English King, who in a waxen {soft) and unsteady way is sliding 
aw'ay after abandoning the most holy and annwraaf 

faith of the Chri&tians in w'hieh he was born,” And then be added : 
** The onini|joteiit God, tho CAeator of all things, from whom nothing is 
hidden, knoW'S that if I were an iirfidel (rzfez) I would choose that faith 
above all others, and would embrace it whole-heartedly.** He next 
inquired what w'as the condition of the King of England and his 
kingdom. To this Thomas, the most eloquent of the envoya replied : 
**He was born of kingly anccstorB, noble and free, his lands are rich 
and content with its blessings, cultivation, pastures, and meadow's, 
and it abounds in forests. From it all kinds of metals are extracted 
by the process of canj^ifinni (siuclting]i. Our race is erudite and 
ingenious, and learned in their tongue, namely T 4 itin, French, and 
English, alpo fifllv instructed in liberal and mechanical arts. However, 
our land docs not produce any vineyards or olive groves or fir-trees, 
but obtains these in abundaucq from neighbouring eountricfi by way of 
trade. The air is salubrious and tem|wrute; lying betw-een the w'cat 
ami the north, it takes ci>olness from the north, and the result is an 
agrecAble teniperature. As it ia encomjiasaed round by the sea it may 
be called the Queen of Islands. Being a kingdom governed by an 
aunointed and crowned [heatl], and being recognised from of old as 
free and ingenioua (independent) looking to none but God for guidance. 
Our church and the ]jractice of our religion there more than in any 
part, of the world has prospered and is ruled by the Papal and royal 
laws.” 

Having heaved a deep sigh from the depth of his bosom, the 
[Moorish] king replied: ” 1 have never either heard nor read ol any 
king possc-ssing such a prosjjeroiis and loyal kingdom, who W'lshed 
of his own accord to min hia owm princi^jality, and to turn a free into 
a tributary state, to ])ais it from himseif to a stranger, and from 
happiness to miaery, aiul to surrender himself unwounded voluntarily 
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to another. Eather I have often read and heard of thtMC who with 
much shedding and spilling of blood hav^c gained freedom for thcni- 
selves^ which is laudable. Xow I leam that v'our master is despicable, 
mea n, and cowardly * t hat he is les.'j than a nobody , he wished to tn rn 
from a fice man into a slave^ which is most despicable, indeed most 
wretched-^nwf^^ 7 ue He next inquired—but with 

contempt regarding the king s age, figure, and physical titrength* 
To which the following answer w as given : " He is about fifty yeara of 
age, and wholly white haired, strong in body, not but w'ell set 
u|i and strongly built." When the king heard this he said : " His 
strength of youth and manhood has already begun to cool and freeze. 
Within ten years, should he live so long, hfs strength will depart 
Ixfore he has achieved any real work if he now begins to go to pieces, 
nor shows any courage. He is realiy fifty, but he seems to be sixty. 
He d better seek, peace for the rest aud lie low.” [Puce de ccHcro sibi 
adquirat et quk^a.] Weighing all the questions and replies of the 
envoys, the king after a brief interv'al of silence, having indicated Ids 
great imlignation by pantomimic gestures the Amir 

heaped abuse on King John in the following words : “ He is no king, 
he is only a knight who is already in senile decay ; 1 care not a bit for 
him, he is not ■worthy of inaking an alJJanee ivith me." Then turning to 
Kadulphus and Thomas, with a scowl he added : “Do not return to 
my presence, nor let your eyes look further on my face. The fame, or 
rather the infam)" of your king, who has already apostaaized, makes 
me ijoaitively ill.” The envoys having therefore retired with blushes of 
shame; the amir or king happened to notice Robert of London, who 
was one of the envoys, and who was small and dark, wlth.one ami 
longer than the other, and mb shaped fingers—two being joined 
together—and the face of a Jew. The amir, thinking that such a 
deapicable jwnwn could not be deputed to explain so difficult a mission 
unless he had knowledge and understanding, observing hb crown and 
tonsure, and realisiing that he was a cleric, he ordered him to be 
summoned, who while the others were talking had remained silent, 
standing at a distance. He having been retained while the others were 
«l>urned, the kdng aiwke of many things with him in secret which 
Robert divulged to hb friends afterwards. The king asked him 
various queations about King John of England, saying that if he 
deviated from the truth in his replies he would never believe a 
Clirbtian, esficcially a cleric, again, Robert, taking an oath bv 

hb Chrbtbn faith, undertook to answer ev^ervthing truthfully 
vor.. rir. faet lit. ' * 
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Ue tLon answcrwl the king that John a-as a tvmnt rather than 
a king, a subverter rather than a ruler, the op,,tensor of hi. 
oa-n people, niiJ envious of others, a lion to his oan subieots 
a lamb to foreignets and robela ; who bv his gtwd had lost the 
Uiich.v of Norniand.v and many other lands; and, furthct, was 
thirsting either to lose or destroy the kingdom of lingbnd After 
seumloua alhieion to the king and his court, when the amir heard 
things, h& curscfJ htrn in accortLince with his own faith ancf snitl ■ 
“ Why do these wretched men allow such a one to rule over them s 
Of a truth they are effemioate slaves.” Itobert replied : “ The En.dish 
are the mart patieot of men, until they are goaded hevond endnra'nee. 
liut now, being enraged, like a wounded lion or an'elephant thev 
though tardil.v, strive to remove their necks from under the yoke of 
the oppressor,” And when the amir had heard all this he critieiaed 
the excessive patience of the English ; which the interpreter, who waa 
pre^nt throughout, declared properly Interpreted aa/ormhfcfMiVur. 
Robert returned laden with gifts, hut none for John nor evena ereeting 
\ lien the envoys returned home, and announced to their master what 
they had heard, .fohn was much grieved to learn that he should have 
^n so slightly spoken of by that amir, and that he should have been 
baulked lu hia seheme, but Robert, having shown hU reajieet to the 
king by gimng him some of the rich gifts he had received, managed to 
get a more favourable hearing than the test, although he had at first 
^en ke[,t quietly in the background. The king therefore honoured 
him more than all the othem, and this rascally plimderer granted him 
the custody of the Abbey of St, Albans, although it was not vacant 

So that this renegade from the faith rewarded his cleric with the goods 

of anotRcr. ^ 


The Moonsti king rcferreti to is no doubt the Arnioh^de 4b0 
‘.\Wollah An-Xa,ir Muhanimed b. Abi A'Osuf. who ruled from A.n. 
o9j (A D. 119S) to A.!i. 610 (A.D, 121.6). He was born in a.h. 576 
(A.L. nso), He IS described by a contemporary WTiter, al-JIamlkeshT ‘ 
M cing " brave but averse to the shedding of blood ; and disinclined 
to discuss matters which he had Dot well studied.” His reigu of nearly 
auctoen years was mainly occupied with the suppression of revolts in 

*1“ "■"I' of Spain, he crossed the sea to uttaek 

tile ( hnstians. At the beginning of a.h. 608 (a.d. 1211) he entered the 

p.'rr^ n. tlav. e/ ,A, T«t. 
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Christian territory anti laid eiegeto the stroBg fortress of SaKa Tiemi, 
which he captured. He aftenrarda remained in S}jain till the month, 
of Hamaaan, a.h. <509 {Januarj- a.d. 1213), when he returned to 
Marrakesh, where he died in Sha^han, a.h. (510 (December, a.o. 

The einbi^y of King John, if it went to Morocco and found the Moorish 
king in his capifal, must have arrived either before a.d. 1211 or after 
A.D. 1213, January. 

However, from a passage which occurs oo j*[i. 565-6 it appears that 
the exi>edition of the Moorish king into Sf^ain took place after his 
interview with King John, and therefore the embassy of King John 
must have arrived before a.d. 1211, although in the Ohroiiicle it 
appears under a.d. 1213. The passage in question runs as follows 

“ About this time the king, or emir. Murmclius, of whom mention 
was made above, uith a large amiy which he had collected, with John’s 
consent, as is said, determined to take forcible possession of the 
kingdom of Sjiain ; and he was inspired with this boldness by the 
wavering faith of King John, and the interdict on that kingdom. When, 
however, the Christian followers of the king of Sjjain heard of this they 
bravely opposed him, and diapemed hk uhole army, and drove them 

from the country', after sUving his eldest son and capturing his royal 
standard,^' ^ 


1 




REVIEWS OE BOOKS 

Die Berodam*. Von H. Vedder. (Hanibnigiscie Uiiivereitnt: 

Abbandlungen one dem Oobiet der Austandakunde) llxTJ" 

vol. i. pp. 199: vol. il, pp. 131. Hamburg : L. Friederiobsen 

and Co.j 1923. 

The “ Hill-Daniara ”, as they are tusually called in South Africia 
have long provided one of the standing problems in anthropolocy! 
Oust, writing in 1883, Kays iMothm Lattgua^jt of Africa, vol. ii, 43S 
440): " A Xegro race on the West Coast has been subdued by the 
Xatna, and has adopted their language, and is called Daina or * Con* 
quered^ . . . Their proper name U Kawkoin [tliis is disproved hy 
Herr ledder, who shows that it is merely the Nania word foi 
' strangers ; the Xama call them Ghoudaraa. They are in 
something akin to the Bushmen, loving the solitude of the tlesert and 
nnt canng for dwellings [but] possessing flocks and skilful in gardens 
and agriculture ; small of stature and oppressed by the Herero and 
Xama, numbering tliirty thousand at least, according to Palgiave.” 
Herr Vedder puts their number, in recent yearn, at not more than 
2o,00D. The form " Damara aa he [mints out, originated in an 
error, being the feminine dual suffix. No doubt some inquirer 
seeing two women and asking of what tribe they were, mistook the 
import of the answer “ They are two Damn fwomcn) 

It IS the first time that a thorough study haa been made of this 
intensely interesting tribe^“dn Volkchen, das entschieden das 
aJJerpnmitn'sfe dee ganzen afrikanischen Sildens ist.” The author— 
who over ten years ago published in the Z^itsehrift fur 
aprachen an excellent grammar of the Bushman IfltiguaK-haa lived 
long e^ugh ID the country to be on intimate terms with a very shv 
and difficult people, and has thus collected an amount of information 
^ hose value cannot easily lx> oyer^timat«L This applies more 
^r^cially to the sections headed respectively “Die Familie” and 
Hehgion und Aberglaubo " ; but there is not a page in the book 
which the student can afford to neglect. The first volume appeals 
more especially to the antbroiiologist, the second to the linguist but 
the latter, with i^eollectioa of carefully elucidated songs and^roverbg 
has an interest beyond the merely philological one. ^ 

The institution of the SacretJ fire ” (pp. 2(K5S) h one to which 
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Hf,tecial anention slioiiltl be Hirccted. It apj^ars to be jwculiaf to tJie 
pama atiiong non-Bantu andtho flerem among Rjuitu tribw, and there 
3S no bdicatioij that either liaji Iwrrowed it from the other. The 
Herero living bevond the Kimene (known aa Ch'atjimba), who remained 
behind when the main body migrated southward, and have never 
been in contact with the Dania* oltserve this custom ^ and t}iere am 
iwvetal Htrikmg differences in the ritual us practised by the two peoples. 

The Hcrero have no specia] tabus connected with the sacred fire-_the 

Darna have many, and estmguish it if any one of tliem is infringed. 
The official called f^Q-am-ach {tramdnteti by Vedder Fli>ebienieister 
whose functions are intimately connecteti with the gacretl fire of the 
Duma, is quite unknowii to the Herero. On the other hand, the 
Herero carefully and reverently i>rcBervc the drill usetl for lighting 
the ffre, and hand it down from father to son i the Damn nttuch no 
special value to this imi>leinent. 

The Duma social organijtation is of the moat primitive kind. The 
family is the largest unit, uiuf no kraal {irerfi is the word in use herel 
contains more than one family—if we understand by this word the 
direct descendants of a man still living. There is no chief, but the 
head of the family. Flia head wife is the guardian of the sacred fire, and 
his right-hand man is the “ Ppeisenieiwtor " already nientioncdj whose 
duties are to taste nil provisions brought in {no doubt in order to take 
off a tabu, as Bantu chiefs ha\e to taste the first of the new crops, «o 
that it may be safe for the people to use them), to cook and distribute 
the meat, to attend to the sacred fire and kindle it afresli when neees- 
^r>- from the embers kept fur the purjiose in the head wufe s hut. He 
is also eniployefi as a niessciiger ti> other kraals, and Is cxjweted to 
possess a knowledge of medicinal herbs. lie is appointed by the 
chief-^not necessarily from among the members of his own fa mil v. 

'' Der Trspning dieses merkwiirdigen Amtes . . . kt nltselhaft." 

Rnoitgh has been said to show that we have here a noteworthy 
contribution to anthroijological research, in a field w here hitherto very 
scanty results have been obtained. It may be noted in |Mifsing, that 
the much-discussed Kattca or aalpens of the Transvaal, who 
have sometimes been set down as entirely mythical, are, in all pro¬ 
bability *' Beigdama'Theau thor's re marks on I ho enornio^is difference 

ok^rvable in physique between those Dama who eke out a miserable 
existence in the Otavi hills, and those w ho go to w ork on farms— vvhere 
they arc well and regularly fed—recall the statemeut of Colonel 
Hodson (in a lecture deUveTe<l at this School) as to the higher tjqje of 
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f^efltiues and general appeami.ee pfoduced in the jimgJe tribes of India 
by imprnved conditions of lining. It seenis to be suggested that many 
30 -caUed racial characteristics are less permanent than was oncij 
thought to be the case, 

_ A, Werxer, 


Kiumavwro and its Peopikt A Hisrony op the Wac«agoa. 
THRiR Laws, Ccstoms. a>d Lecexds. tosethkr mrit some 
ACCOCST OF THE Hiohest Moostais Is Aprica. Bv the Hon 
CharlesDc.voas,O.B.E, BixoJ ; ,.p.34S. London;' H F & G 
W itherby, 326 High Holborn, 1924. 

\ety little h*8 apprared in English relative to the WVhaga since 
the pubtication of Sic Horn- Johnston’s KilinMiijam fspivMioii. 
Mr. Dundas has been resident for many veats in East .Africa, latterlv 
M Senior Commissioner in the Tanganyika Territory, and has made the 
fullest use of Ills opportunities for inquiring into the life of a little- 
known and extremely interesting people. The first ehaptet, con¬ 
taining a detailed description of the mountain (the summit was first 
reaehed by Dr. Haua Meyer in 1889). will be specially attractive to 
climbers. Some earlier travellera-no doubt unacqoaint«l with the 
language aad staying too short a tiraetohaveany reaiinteKouree with 

* - .’^.1'. *•>»* tk™ are BO myths or legendn connected 

ivit h hiliraanjaro, and that it does not seem in any woy to havcimpressed 
the Chaga imagination. How far this b from the truth has already been 
demonstrated by Ontmann. and Mr. Dundas shows clearly what an 
imimrtant factor m tribal life it is. The highest peak Kiho “h, the 
great landmark and foeus of the Chaga people ... The dead ate 
huned with the face turned towards Kiho; the side of the vUlage 
facing kilw 13 the honourable side, where the house-master is buried 
ana the villagefa asse^niible for feasts ojitl councils.” 

The Waehaga appear to be a paiople of «,mi»,ite origin who have, 
m he coiitse, probably, of sonic five centuries, evolved a sinmilarlv 
bomogeueous ciiittire. though never nms-ing at a poUtienl unitVs TheV 
T" t^^nty-eight small states, tlie population of whi^h varica 

frara 1,000 to mono inhabitants ", und of which, sometimes one. some- 
rimes another has attamed a sort of local and temporary supremacy 
me clam tmi* their descent from the Kaniha. Toita. and other 
^ntu tnles. others from the Masai and Doroho. but Mr. Dundas is 
disused to t^nk the Kamba the predominant strain. It seems 
prohable that both Kamba and Chaga started from a common centre 
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tbe former having migrated to the oorth and tte latter to the south j 
the people of the small district called Keni in Rombo [on the 
aloj>e of Kilimanjaro] have a tradition that they are the aneestora of 
the Kamba tribe, and curioualy enough I have often been told by the 
Kainba that they came from the region of KilimanjaTo.” 

There are legends of an aboriginal pygmy tribe called the Wakon- 
jHngo, who were encountered by the first Chaga settles. These have 
become in legend the ** Elves or Good People who haunt the 
upper part of the moimtajn, recalling, m aomc imiticulara, the 
mnhical chaiscterifitics attributed to the Bushmen of South Africa. 
Canon MacCuHoch auggeata that all the varied folk-lore concerned 
with elvee, dwarfs, troUa, etc.* may have grown out of a belief in the 
ffhosti of vanished pygmy races. Another tradition relates to the 
Utnho people, who invaded Kilimanjaro from Usambara, or, uncording 
to some were driven out of their own countr)' and paased westwards 
into an unknown land. The horde w aa so vast that it took seven 
days for the whole to paas'\ It U remarkable that a similar name to 
this erops up in at least three different parts of Africa. Near Mount 
Kenya we have the Emhu, in Nyasaland the A-mbo, iuknd from 
Quelimane; further south, the Zulu Aba-mbf>. The account given by 
the W^haga suggests the migration of the Zimba, who spread such 
terror in the sixteenth century, and who may or may not be identical 
with the “ Jagaa” who appeared on the Congo a bnndTcd years 
later^but no identity of name can be suggested here, even if it w ere 
possible to take the zj- of Zimba for a prefix. 

Many mteresting passages call for quotation, bnt enough has been 
said to show' that w e have here a most valuable contribution to African 
anthropology. One ia glad to see the appreciative notices of B. Gut- 
raann, a writer whoso work la far too little known in this country “ 
much of Mr. Dundas' book is avowedly based on it, and some passages 
actually translated. But—as will be obvious to anyone who takes the 
trouble to compare the parallel pasaages in Dichim ujid Denial der 
D^rhoffga^-Nf^er and V&lhsbuth der Wad^rhagga—MT. Dundaa has ob¬ 
tained independent versions of most, if not aU, of the tales and legends. 
Me would take this opportunity of calling attention to a highly im¬ 
portant series of [capers by the same writer, in the ZeU^hn'fi fiir 


whether" ■nwdF Adhcm ihis St»Uinjr, whi.h ^ doubt 

»«ina Ea h« tlite biOat ntiafftcEorr form for it 
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Eingfborenenspmchen for 1925-4, entitled “ Kerhstocklehren der Wads- 
chagga ”, gi^^ng an account of the teaching 8\TnbolicaUy conveyed by 
the old men in the initiation ceremonies, by means of notehed sticks 
forming a kind of tn^ntono tfchnwo. 3Ir. Dundas does not mention 
this, though he alludes to something of the sort as for ming part of the 
girls' initiation. 

A. W. 


Ashanti. By Captain R. S. Rattray, M.B.E. (Gold Coast Political 
.Ser\'ice.) 9x5i; pp. 345. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 

Captain Rattray has already rendered signal ser\’icc, both to 
anthropolog}r' and linguistics, by his Chtnyanja Fdk-Lore (surely this 
ought to be reprinted !), Hatua Folk-Ixyre, Man/i Provtrhn, and his 
grammar of the little^known Mole language. But we mav be pardoned 
for thinking that the present volume surpasses in value all his previous 
works. It is a determined and, one is conduced, successful effort to 
get below the surface of Ashanti belief and ritual, and to show that 
much which seems to us strange and even repulsive is not without 
its reason, and that a relatively sound one. The name Ashanti is for 
most of us associated with uns{>eakable horrors of blood and licence— 
though Dr. R. A. Freeman and Dr. Claridge should have done some¬ 
thing towards dissipating that ancient prejudice—sothat a fiassage like 
the follo\iing will come with a shock of surprise : ” I approached these 
old people and this difficult subject (their religious beliefs) in the spirit 
of one who came to them as a seeker after truths . . . which not all 
the learning nor all the books of the white man could ever give to me. 

“ . . . I attended these ceremonies with all the reverence and respect 
I could accord to something which I felt to have been already verv* old 
before the religion of my country had yet been bom as a new thought, 
yet not so entirely new, but that even its roots stretched back and 
were fed from that same stream which still flows in Ashanti to-day.” 

Some of the invocations and prayers here translated are very 
remarkable, and equaUy so the “oracles”, utterances of a priest or 
medium, e.g. the following ascribed to the spirit Ta Kora : 

” From the time of Gsai Tutu until the reign of Agvdman, if any 
one were in need and he came to me and told me, I made it right for 
him ... I am called Ta Kora, if it be that an^-thing is spoiled, I 
mend it {kora, to mend) . . . The man who loves me comes to me 
and when he goes away, I shall stand behind him and accompany him 
on a good path that he may go his way. And this one who has come 
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[Uptain RaUmy], I grant him prnniEgion to go to my rock shoultl Ii* 
niBlitogo. Uthirngoaiidboholiitheplacenherelreside . . . Many 
of my cldldren any they will go to school, and I do not stand in their 
l»th and say they must not serve the Supreme God. In my own heing, 
I am the eon of God, and if uiy gratidchildiea eav that the white man 
love* me and has drawn nigh to me, I, too, ahaU etand behind him " 
The detailed description of the various ceremonies which the author 
witneeeed in peraon, sod widch were enpinined to him by the most 
compete!'Jit mtive AuthoritifiR^ is extremely vnluablc. Tlie fact that 
he was allowed to be present—and wa«, moreover, conductMl to the 
inostjcnioiiHly guarded sacred idaces: the Bosomtwclu.ke.theeout™ 
of the Tano and the lioaomtwe Rock-si>eak» volumes for the confl- 
dencp 1^1 th which he hafl hceii able to inapine the people. 

The chapter on the Drum Ungiiage fthe substance of which has 
already apiiearcd in the African Soeict v’a /twrafl/) introduces a auhiect 
of great inter^t, and one not hitherto studied in detail bv 
any Enghfih writer. It appears that phoneticinns do not agree with 
the iiTiter as to the [jossibility of rendering the roaw of the language 
on the dram, bat this |xuiit cannot be argued here. Of great import¬ 
ance, also, are the very full diijcuseionof relationship avRtenis contained 
iQ Chapters I snd JI—in which, ineidentnlly, an entirely unexpected 
light IS thrown on the position of ,4shaiiti women-aiid the account 
of land tenure in Chapter XXl. Attention must also be directed to 
the passages dealing with the Golden aStool, which has been the object 
of so much mmpprehension. The question of the Ashanti gold- 
weights which has been a standing puzxle to the ethnographer (some 
ha^ng come to the conclusion that they were not weights at all, but 
a kind of mmtorifi /ccAnfcw for fales and firoverhs) is vety fully 
elucidated, and, we venture to think, finally settled. 

The general appearance of the volume is quite io keeping with the 
traditions of the Oxford University Press, and the nunierous photo¬ 
graphs are of uousual interest, and soinctimes of real iieautv. 

A, W. 

Die Ki-klle Si-raciie ik Liberia. Gbammatisthe EisFriiRvxGKK, 
Texte WdKTERBLCK. Von Diedrich Westermaxx! 

pp, vii-f278. Derlin: Dietrich Eeituer, Hambiini: 

C. Hoy Ben, 

Kl^lle in a member of the Manrie {.VlsnclingoJ speecb-group, wWeh 
oevuiiira an esiensive area in West Afrira. This is well shown in 
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Sir II. IT. Johnston's luap {Liberia, vol ii, p. 1093), but should be 
somewhat extended, as this writer does not include K[>elie (called by 
him K[>w'esi or Gbele in the Mnodmgogroup. There seenisno d 9 ubt, 
however, that it should be so plated, and that, with its snh-dijilecta of 
Tonin^ Gbnude, and Ghande, and the closely related 3kno, Gio, and 
Mendo languages, it forms a subdivision which Westennann calls the 
KpoIlc’Mcnde group. This belongs, with Susu and some others, to 
what Dclafo&se has called the division, Jh being their 

word for the numeral 10, while other .Maude languages have tan or 

The ^Inndc languages " bilden eine geschlosaene Kinheit von 
cigcneni Typus ” and cannot be classed with the author's Sudauic 
family, ns the grenter number of their word-stems consist of two 
syllables, in marked contrast to the monosyllable basis of the hitler. 
Another jMiciiliaritv is the change in the iniiial consonant of a noun 
when usc<l definitely (voiceless oonEonants become voiced, voiced ones 
prefix a nasal) — a change which takes the place of an article. But the 
definite noun, in addition, takes a suffix, and as the plmal U also formed 
by means of a auffi.v, it is a little difficult to luiderstand Professor 
Westemiann'a remark, " Die AffixIoiUgkeit tcilen sie [die ^landingo- 
flprachen} in it <ien Krusprachen und dem Songai.'' In genitive con¬ 
struction the fiossessor comes before Hie thing jwssessed — the reverse 
arrangement to that of the Bantu languages; and the position of the 
direct object is between the subject and the verb. 

Tone is a conspicuous feature in Ki^elle, though stress is not alto¬ 
gether absimt; there is a slight stress on the steiii-aylkblc in poly¬ 
syllabic words. Pairs of similar words only distinguishable bv tone 
are not iinconimou; thus, ye' with the level tone is '' hand ”, but 
with the high tone “ cotton 

Tlie gminmar proper only takes np twenty ]>nges of Professor 
M esteriiiann’tt hook, but, 0,4 he says, it does not profess eine voll 
standige Darstellung des Wprachl>anes tiu geben, sondem will nur das 
VerstiLiidnis tier Texte imd den Gebrauch dea U'5rterbuchcserleichtern.'^ 
TIje texts, indeed, are the most valuable part of the work, and will 
not only to the student of language but also to the anthro- 
fHjiogist. They comprise descriptions of native industries, institutions 
and customs, tales and legends, etc. 

The notation emjiloyed is Sleinliors (adapted from Lei>iiuB), 

^ X. \\\ Tliomns LntirfHa^M/rotn Siti-m Ltmt\ colli a IVcm" ■ 

oilier w'titttra Posy " nml 
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which, in the abtsence of a univer^sal agreement on the alphabet of the 
InteTnationai Phonetic .4Pi5wiation. is, perhapa, the most satL^factory 
that cquIu be adoptc<l. 

A, 


Notes o;; the Speech and IIettorv op the TvMncK*-HENOA 
Peoples. B_v tl.e Rev, T. Cllle.v Yoc.\g, C.A. 7 x5, pp. m 
LivmgstonU ; ^liFsion Press, 1923, 


The Tumbuka Henga (the reason fot this composite designation ia 
given in .Mr. f’nheii Voung^s preface) inhabit the region west of 
the north end of Lake Xyasa. The language etrongJv rosemblea 
\vanja, but piesc™ varioiia features which tend to be lost in the 
latter—e.g, the ft- prefix of Chow S, and the distinct forms for father 
and ''mother^cordingto relationship with thesr^^ker, aa in Zulu. 
The three locative classes e^dclently exist (see p, 98) though not 
rec^ized as such. The author s modest apology for " entire lack of 
training for scientific grainmar-jnaking as now understood ” mast 
disarm criticism, and the amount of first-hand material here coUected 
with an amount of care and jiatience only to be estimated by any 
one who ha-s personaUy attempted the same work-^outweighs in value 
the most thoroughly “scientifie" grammar compiled on theoretical 
mes only. Rut we may be fiennitted to dissent from the view that 
Dartve la the best term to use for the verbal form in -iVa (-cm). 

: 

1 e . This IS so far true that no one term has yet gained universal 
acceptance; but "AppUed'’ and “Prcposttbnal" have so far dia- 
tanc^ all competitors : and of these (both of which seem preferable 
to Dative ”) J should unhesitatingly vote fur the former. The 
section headed "The Alphabet " fwhich, as its very title implies, is 
^itten without reference to recent developments in phonetics) is 
disappointing m that it contains no reference to the combinations 
w unustial in Bantu, sk, zg {t^iske, haulizgn). Jt is not easy to sec 
whether this is a case of a vowel being dropped between the two 
conaonanta: aimlogy seems to snggwt that they might represent a 
sound Mcurring in other languages as sh. sh (J. 5.), (*isfe “his father” 
—iB/ie in Shambala, Old Swahili, and elsewhere). 

A curious point is the e.xistence of a word lirhiia " hammock " 
evidently a back-formation from mtjchila. borrowed from the Portu- 
gu«e fprobabiy through the Anyanja), and regarded as a plural. The 
ongm of this word, however, seems by no means certain. 
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The Notes on the Origins and History of the Tumbnka-Henga 
Peoples are most valuable, and should be commended to the atten^ 
tion of all ethnologists. The Portuguese records show, in the light of 
present-day knowledge, that some tribes at least occupied approxi¬ 
mately their present positions as much as 300 years ago, which entails 
some modification of the current view. The Tumbuka tribe, by the bv% 
are mentioned by Lacerda os inhabiting the upper reaches of the 
Loangwa ” in ITOtJ. 


Afrika.vische Reliicte itnd Ixdjaxiscme Extlehnunoen der 

KttLTUR BEB DusOHXEGER SuBIXAMS. EjSE VEdOLElCfliSnE 
ETHNOGRAPHISCIEE StI^DIE. VoU GeRHARB LiNDBLOSI. 9|x7. 
pp. 150, 1 plate, 50 illustrations in text. Goteborg {Sweden): 
Wettergren and Kerber, 1924. 

This interesting study, wlueh, however, ptofessea to be merelv 
prehininary and tentative, ia based on an examination of the object 
brought from Surinam by Baron Kiinkowstrom in 1890, and now 
dep^ited in the Stockholm Mnscuni. Though Dr. Uodblom has not 
in this onsc earned out Juh inquiries in situ, he la hv no means ioei- 
penen^ in Beld-work, aa proved by hia studv of the Akamba 
pubtahed some yearn ago. On the wLoJe, the lesulte arrived at go 
to show that the negroea of Cuiana moatly came from the Gold Coast and 
adjacent legioua, though there are some traces of derivation from the 
Congo-«.g, in the iifunga charm, a aort of tripod erected at the 
entrance of a village, to keep away evil influencea. Dr, Laman is 
quoted by the author as deriving this word from the Kikongo verb 
/niijn. which he renders “ vertreiben (Geister, etc.).” But it might 
be pointed out that the Swahili/aajn “ fasten " is used of securing a 
place with similar charnia (“binding" the apmts, as it were) and 
rough arches, like those deecribed by Plehn for Kamcrua (quotU on 
pp. 90, 91) are sometime.,, in East Africa, set up as a protection 
agaiMt epidemics. This funga appears to be derived from a primitive 
Bantu root (for which .tfeinhot suggests the form (linya), which might 
easily aequira the special meaning it now has in Kitongo, as in Zulu it 

hasbecomerestrictedtothatof "swearing”. The wooden lock figured 

7 r!!^“ TT .Ifrica-where it is elearlv 

demed from Arabm. But in spite of such etrav lints with the east 

f wT sr‘* ' of Surinam is mainly 

of West African ongm. mhujv 


A. W. 
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u Tulasixwe. u Hlancakola. Collected aud edited by J, SiUAiiTj 
A^istant Secretary for Natice AlTairs, N^atal. pp. l'>3, pp* 160, 
7i>(4|, Lonomaxs' Kafir KEAOERa (Sub standard A aud B, 
StaudarcU I and 11). f^ongiuaiis^ Green & Co. 

\\e have received from .Messrs. l..o^iigmans, Ctecii and Co. two of 
the execMent Zulu Readers prepareri for the use of Kative schools in 
Xatal by Mr. James Stuart j fornierh' Magistrate at Durban, whose 
knowledge ol Zulu is equalle<l hy few-, if any, Kuropeaiia. The texts 
here given have all been dictated hy natives, and coiiiprise traditional 
narratives, folk-tales, some of the praiae-ebants {hibtin^) of the Zulu 
kings, dejicriptions of cuatonis [such as the Umk&si, or feast of first- 
fruits), and crafts (the cutting^out of hide a hie Ids, and caning of knob- 
keiries and throwdng-sticks) and proverbs If wc might veoture 

a critiolsni it would he to regret that ao maov of the texts deal with 
incidents calculated to give an exaggerated idea of Zulu ferocity and 
bloi^dthirKtiness. One wishes, for lustanee, that the editor could have 
include<i an account of C’etshwayo'a " City of Refuge ” for unfortu¬ 
nates accused of witchcraft and the ntibic eulog)' of the same chief 
pronounced by Ndabiiko and others, io 1880 . These two Readers 
(a better description would be ‘^collections of Zulu literature'") 
will he found very useful Ictr Eurojjeans learning the language 
(especinlly as the old and unusual w-ords occurring in the eongs are 
explained in notes), and the same Jiiay bo said of the admirable Xosa 
(Kafir) Readers for which the Rev, Oandllsh Koti is reajionsibic. 
These lost are not so exclusively derived from Kative sources, contain¬ 
ing a certain amount ol translated or adapted matter, but, the author 
being himself a Xosa, the language may be accepted as unimpeachable. 
Both these important South African dialects (they practicAlly form 
one language) are taught in this School, and the Readers will be very- 
w-elcome as claBs-books. 

_ A. \V, 

The East India Hol-sr. By WiLLiAH Foster, C.I.E. (The Bodley 

Head, 129 , Gd. net.) 

This most interesting volume throws light from man}-' unexpected 
qnarters on the history of the East India Company. It contains, for 
instance, the lirst itreclsely accurate description of the early organiza¬ 
tion of the Comjiany, about which so many hi.storiaiis have gone astray. 

It traces the growth ol the Company's groat house which lay in the 
angle betw-een I,earlcnha!l Street and Lime Street, it narrates the 
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(loinp, many of Hicm quaint, and some of tiiem aiguificant, of the 
Lourt of Directors. It describes the oiganiaation of the home sereants 
who included not only men of letters lit* I.anib and Peacock but' 
Onciitalbti like Wilkins and Wilson. Jlr. FoEter doe.s not foreU to 
provide his readers iritb an account of the oriRin of the India Office 
Libraiy-, iii 1788, when the Company decided to create aa “ Oriental 
Lcp^itory ”, m 1801 apjminting Wilkins Librarian, and assembling 
the books and enriosities till then blattered thrungb the dciuirtments 
and warehouses. The Company was a generous and discerning jiatron 
and set a noble example to its successor, the Secretary of State in 

thT^l't’" * '* encouraging the study of 

H, if. D, 

.1 Sh^t lIiSToay of Ixyny. By E. H, (Macmillan, 3s, fid.l 

This little Iroot is intended for use in schools. It is written iu an 
mwreanng manner-,meticularly that part of it wWeh relates to the 
Hindu fienod although .Mr. Havell appears to believe that tl.e whole 
of Indian ciy.limLon was imported by the .iryan-speaking tribes. 
The later jiart is disfigured in several,,laces by curious errors of detail. 
For ms^nce, on 199, Clive is said to have only just reached .Madras 
when the nows of the Black Hole arrived ; on p. 201 a salt-inonopolv 
IS a^ged to have been granted to the Company by Mir Ja'far ; on 
p. 206 we arc told that the Company acquired Benares ten veam before 
I S ccasiun; and on 220, tlie functions of the Secret cimmittcc of 
the Court of Directors ate completely misunderstood. 

H. II D. 

Du Gemif GBAtni.tTlCAL F.N Semitioie:. By .M. F^chau and A. 
Cuxv. pp, IPI. Paria {Geuthu^r}, 1&^4. 

JI-M. Fighali and Cnny, armed with M. MeiNet’s theory on the origin 
o ^nimatieal gender in the Indo-Eutopeau languages, Uve set out 
0 bkxe a pioneer trail through the forest of Semitic gender. Although 

llnT f th “ *1’-' “tender 

ground of the existence of a neuter pronoun in ancient Egyptian and 
in Berber, that proto-Semitie di.l originally possess an "inanimate ” 
en egory and aim at proving that the nouns which ore eharacterlxed 
bj a enimine termination are its representatives in the later 
. emi 1 C language. Tlieir aetual arguments, however, go to show no 
more than that m a number of cas*a the " feminine ’’ termination is a 
a or addition to an originally undifferentiated form. It seems essential 
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to the success of any investigatbn of gender m Semitic to determine the 
origin and function of the " feminine " temiinations. but the authors 
content themselves with a few vague ulluaions to this. One is suqirised 
also to find them deprecating reference to semantic categories, for 
not only ie >1. Meilbt’s own argument almost entirely aetnantic, 
but It IS difficult to conceive that flie theory can be demon- 
fitrated on any other basis, it is not enough to show that many words 
^ ich are neuter in Indo-European are feminine in Semitic ; it must 
be fihovvnf if the author's thesis is to be prov«i, that the feminine 
attribution conceals a conception of the object'i as inanimate. More¬ 
over, MM. F^ghali and Cuny have not taken into account the fact that 
the triliteral structure of Semitic necessitates some modification of the 
uiethodfl applied to Iiido-Eurof>eaii roots; derivatives, for example, 
and plurals (at Icaet in Arabic) can rarely, if ever, be cited in evidence. 
Finally, any thorough inveatigatlon of Semitic genders miifit surely 
utilize to some extent the reaearchea of Littiiiflnn, Schwabe, Albrecht. 
Fiechcr, Rosenberg, Brochelinann, and Barth, to mention but a few 
of those who have already made a eubstantial clearing iu the forest. 

H. A, R. G, 

Indian PAiNttNo under the ^Iughals, a.d. 1550 to a,d. ]?50, 
By Percy Brown, Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1924. 

The student of^Indian painting of the Muhammadan period has no 
longer ground for complaint of lack of material for the purposes of 
study. The attractive aeries of coloured cards issued by the British 
Museum has made a certain number of these paintings widely known, 
and in two publications of the India iMuaeum some of the finest ex¬ 
amples of the schools of Hiinia>’un and Jahangir have been reproduced. 
The cont-ributionfi made by German ficbolars are perhaps leas well 
known in this countrj-, e.g. Dr. Ernst KQhncl in his }fini<itiirmahrEi 
iwj iskmiscfifn OriaU. 1922, gives nearly 50 examples of Indian 
paintings, and the same author has, in collaboration with Dr. Hermann 
Goetz, recently brought out a magnificent volume— /ndMcAj Bueh- 
makreien aus dem JaMnglr-Album der zu Berlin^ 

which very successfully reproduces in colour a collection of pictures, 
once in the posgession of the Emperor Jahangir. This work, with its 
scholarly text and its detailed study of the indivddua] pictures, indicates 
the direction in which future publications may best aid the study of 
Indian painting of the Muhammadan period, namely* the preparation 
of monographs upon separate eollections or volume, the pictures of 
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which clearly belong t<t one and the same priod. For 3Ir, Perev 
Brnun’s touijiteJienaive work will ronder tmntecssarr for some time 
any attempt to take a complete suiwcy of the whole held, Xo writer 
upon thie auhjeet has hitherto made so ample a use of the hietoriea! 
imfeniil available for traeing the development of Inilian paintingduring 
the two centuMH of its richest manifestation under the patronage 
of the Jloghal Emperors, nor has any coUected together illustrations 
from so many diverse sonrees. The Ikt of painters which Mr, Per-v 
Brown has compiled is the fullest that lias yet been published ; hut 
It may be doubted whether the number of painters was so large as the 
list of names wo,.hi seen, to imply, for one and the same artist was often 
indicated in umre than one way. Jlr. Percy Brown himself suggest.s 
that the same tarinterbatona timecalled Ghiilam Ik bias and at another 
Ikhlas only (pp. 196-7), but lie assigns a separate individualitv to 
Ghniam, the jiainter of the elephant picture in the Indian .Museum 
Calcutta (reproduced in Plate I.Vl), though the Persian inscription 
rf^rly gives the woni rkhliis. Similarly, it nmy be doubted whether 
Itaba and Baba Ustad ; Kesn and Kesu Rujatati and Kesu Kabar • 
Madlio and Mfulho Kalan, er Madbo Kliurd ; and othem in this list! 
w-ere really separate persons. Much work still remains to be done 
More the individuality of eneh of the artists who worked for the 
Mughal Emperors can lie exactly determioed-if indeed such an attempt 
can ever be suecesaful at all, and Mr. Percy Brown has clearly stated 
the d.mcu1t,es in the way (p, 109,,.); 

fu ,.re invest,gatom will be much facilitated by the list, with its ample 
referencro, tiiat ho lias so iaboriously eorniiilcd. It is somewhat 
strong that .Mr. Percy Brown, with his long experience of life in India, 
sLouid deapnbe Mubjiniiiiatljin derv*i>i?ies as " |>rjpats ” (Platiw XIJ LI 
i.XU, LX\ fl); Piate [,I cepresents some of the most famous saints 
in the histori- oi Muhatiimadan India ; Piate LX\ If i, described as 
I nests discussing the Qur’an", Imt such .levout [aimonagea a, are 
hi^ defected would never have placed tl.e Word of God where this 
i™k bos, and the writing on it clearly shows that it is not a Qur’an 
I ut thcM are trifling hlemislies in a work of such o.itstandina merit 
1 , inch will serve to stimulate interest in tlila soniewLat neglected period 
of the history of painting; and Mr. Percy Brown’a book is snre of a 
we come for its own sake, having been produced with all the stateliness 

Clnro tlwi publications of the 

< Inrendon IVss so auiitemely attmetive. 
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SlLBEftSCHMlEDEAKHKlTEN AU5 KliROlOTAN. \ oil llUOOLF BeRIJSKB 

und Paix FIohuhardt. Mit 15 Text Abbildungen und 20 Tafeln. 

Diet riel! Rciiuer/EruHt Yohaen ^'^i^lag in Berlin, 1922. 

'fliis monograph is based un a collection of silver ornaments and 
other ttmull objects brought together by Mr. BorehiinU in 1916-18 
while ho vras a member of the Tnreo-German ililitary Mission in 
Kurdistan. A short description of the town of Siileinmniye, the head- 
ipiarteira of the iBssion, is given, together with a few' notes on the 
|K>piilation of the district. We ore further told that the silversmiths in 
Kurdistan are generally Jews, as is often the cai^ throughout the 
Mohammedan East. Their totals, workshop, materials, and methods of 
w ork arc described in detail 

The collection, consisting of forty odd [deccs, inoludes Sfiecimens of 
mirror casea, <riasi>s, belts, buttons, daggers, different small ornaments, 
and chaniLs. According to the umifA of decomtion and quality of 
worfcmanahip, they are divided by Mr. Berliner into three groups 

Group 1 : Kpcciniens of sujjerior workmanship displaying a style 
of decoration which Mr, Berliner regards as being due to M'estem 
influences. 

Group 2 : TniitationE of the former, of inferior worknmnship. 

Group : The largest as to the number of pieces. Objects Jjclonglug 
to the types already w'ell known from other countries of the Near and 
Middle East. 

Objects of groups 2 and A only are still being pjvxluced locallv. 
The state of our know ledge concerning Kurdistan docs not allow' us to 
determiue with certainty the origin and age of group I , and of the 
older specimens of group 2. Even the origin of the style peculiar to 
groups E uad 2, La explained differently hy the two authors, 
Mr. Borchardt thinking, contrary to .Mr. Berliner’s belief, that w e need 
not fleek a V\eflteni source of iiiBpiratioa for their designs w hich can 
be easily deduced from old ^assantan moiifs of neighbouring Peruia, 

A descriptive catalogue of all the objects collected, which ara 
also reproduced on tw'enty excellent plates, completes the work. 

P. BoRow'axy, 

Assyrian ^IfiorOAL Texts, By II. Campbei.i, TuusipstiN, M.A., F.f< 4 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 34 ]>p„ Jo x 7. London" 

John Bale, Sons, and Danielson. 1924, 

This work consists of translations of several Ass^Tian medical 
texts in the BritLih Museum, with copious notes, and deals with 
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of the Ilead*\ To turn grey Imir blftcketc., ami 

Diseases of the Ey es These iJiscriptioiis, which not iinprobablv 
have a Babylonian oHgin, have attraetwl the attention of manV 
eminent AasynolngiatK. .4ssyrio]ogical learning of past years, however 
wa^ not «tiial to the task of translating those difficult in.-scriptions 
anri even now many more texts, and many more exj^Unatory lists will 
be neeiled, before satisfactory renderings can be made. 

fn all probability it Tinll be ashed what eoiistitutea the sjieeial 
difficulty of these iiiscriptions. The a ns wet is simple : they arc difficult 
for the same reason that the ojiicn-tablets are diflicnlt: bceaiise 
of the large number of ideographs euijiloyed. This peculiarity leads 
Jiatu^lly to the probability tlmt the sficcialist^scribes wlm wrote them 
aimed at beeping their contents as secret as possible-like the medical 
men of to-day. Nevertheless, the remedies are act forth in such a wnv 
that the methods of cure cmploye^l have all the fullness of detail 
which the student of Assyro-Babvlonian medicine [it wms e^ddentlv 
basecl on a long series of ex|)eriineiits extending, j^erhaps, over 
Imndretls of years) could possibly desire. As an example of the remedies 

^ quote here one of the prescriptions aa translated by 
•I rofessor Campbell Thompson :■_ 

[If] »c*b h»« i.,f«w it titkies l.in,, a.i<I «liould 

he mnove (it), the [scab!) inereaaw. [Take] sted gf aniaghasan 
.lust of d,h of caper, doet of aesanie. .lust of 'millet. Hung of the doves 

of a nionntaiB-palm . . . thou slmlt knea.i (these) in Lot rose-water 
[iress, cooi, (and) bind. ' 

This reuderidg of the prescription ciilTeK from (hst of the author 
but I have simply condensed it to its shorter iitemiueas. [„ m the 
main points the translation is his. 

It IS to lie noted, that these medical inscriptions are exceedirmlv 

t™4T.^^’ “r'* "''l*li it is surpri^ng 

■f them Tho following is an estrset of which about two-thirds of 
the two lines of which it consists is presen-ed 

“ TJk pTwth ■ V'"'-"-.rrfudu 

^ . p xr.LTx^gju together, knead in rose-water u- l ^ 

[bind, and for three days not take off]. » - is head,. 

have the probabf. sc„.c gf the ioscriptiou, 'Naturally irZ™*,:: 
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to know what tho herbs murdudu.* and others in the gsp, 

resllj were. AI«o, whnt wnji this “ sickness ” of the head 1 \\'ith 
regard to the poasibility that the reatoration “ bead ” may be wroiiii, 
it is to be noted that the possefisivc pronoun -#» that the 

prcce^Jing word was qaqqad head ”, 

The Babylonian women, like those of modern limes, viewed with 
apprehension the possibility of losing their hair, as the following 
extract shows:— 

: Sdrat qaqqad ginniili 

Incantation ; Should a woman's hair get thin. 

Ritual: Thou shalt take her mukidi (perhaps “ hair-ribbon 
fillet ), plait a cord, urtE [fibres ?) of the bark (?) of a palm of the 
north thou shalt spin; hair of a white horse, 7 and 7 knots thou shalt 
tie, in her hair thou shalt bind ; thou shall recite the obami 7 times 
. . , for 3 days the hack of her neck will hurt her; until her hair 
remains firm, thou shalt not release fit)* 

But AssVTO-Babylonian medicine occupied itself with many other 
things than scabies, or itching, or falling hair. The following is one 
of those dealing with maladies of the eyes;— 

If a man’s [eyes] are sick, and matter (?) is secreted on his temples, 
[thou shall spread] tanners' verdigris on TclJum {?), on [his eyes] 
bind ; bray copper-dust (? copper fihngs), arsenic, yellow sulphide of 
arsenic, mix in curd, apply to his eyes ... 

There arc also incantations for the onre of diseases of the eyes, jind 
the Babylonians were probably not far from the truth when they 
attributed toothache to a worm —indeed, the progress in ntedicine 
made from 2000 b.c. oow-arda w'as quite creditable. Nevertheless, 
the remedies may, at times, have done more harm than good. 

Professor Thompson has opened up very satiafactoriijT a realJv 
difficult branch of Assyriologica! study in this httle monograph, and 
Tve nia_v hope to see still more aucccssfid renderings by him in future 
publications. 

T. G, Pitches, 

‘ From its form, ii clcoriy Semite, but munindii, from the ch»rK;t«n 

used to M |>rWa ihB rertu |j 3 icou end i IIjf. fs juit ajt eertainli Sanitrifln. A noesi Lie 

KndDnngof lhGtatt«r, mairditdH, Would be “ bcfb mnkijie atrengtb " at ihe 
Ilka, nernc drug t* kb especially iQiJtc proptrLicD. ' 
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Thk H. Welij-Blcxdell Colleciiox jx the Ashmolean Museum. 

^'oL. If Bu.VlERIAX A XU SEMITIC I^ELICIOUS AXT> HISTORICAL 
Text.s. By S. IjAXGUox, >[.Af fOxford Eflitions of C-iineiforni 
Inscriptions.) (iO pp. and 4o plat^fs, Oxford University 

PresSf 1923. 


Xotmthstaiiding the smalJ number of pages, their size makes this 
book a work of considembte extent, in spite of the comparatively short 
introductory paragraphs. According to the descriptive list, the texta 
are twenty-two in number, and include cones, cylinders, tablets. 
pnsniB, bricksj and slabs. Most of the texts are Tkibvloiiiaii, but some 
(bricks mainly) come from Assyria. In the iL-st of cont 4 ?nta the order 
is that of the running numbers of the Weld Rlimdell collection. 


The material now published as obtained by Mr. 11. Weld-Blundell, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, on the occasion of his visit to MesoiMitamia 
in 1921, ami later with the valuable aid of Captain Cook of the Ministry 
of A^vkaf in Bagdad, In conjunction with the Field .^luseum at 


Chicago, excavfttioms were afterwards made at Kish f.Abaimer), which, 
with the neighbouring mounds of Umm Charra, will entaiJ much work. 
During the first season, the temple-toiiver Unir-kidunnalj was kiid 
bare on two sides, and the platform of the temple E metc-ursag was 
located. Both these buildings had been restored by Samsu-ibinn, son 
of Hammurabi, Uarnman-abla-iddiDa, and Xebnehadmizar. The 
explorer of these mins was ^Ir. Maekay. The finds have been of 
considerable arcbmological imj>ortanco. 

Many inscriptions in the present publication are of considerable 
length, though short ones are also to be found. Among the most note¬ 
worthy is the fimt (W.^B. 162). which seems to be « legend ooncerniiig 
Enmcr kar, king of Erech, TKissibly of about 'mo n.c. The introduce 
ton^ lin^ are imiierfect, and doubt therefore exists as to the real nature 
of the inscription. In PuDifesscir Jjangdon'K introductorv notes, he 
points out that tbe legend, archaic though it i.s in ita present form, goes 
back to the prehiHtoric [>eriod, and deals with the time when the deity 
Unnm-banda (noii-dialectic Eii-bjinda) or Lugabhanda, '‘the king of 
youthful strength,” ii-as king, and the dominion of the Biibylonian 
states was transfem^ from Asnunnak to Uniig (Rrecli). According to 
col II, 1, 13, the Amorite was, even at that early date, in the land, 
ft is to be noted that this geographical name Ims no determining 
suffix, hut the words hi Se-mt-zu “ man not knowing obedience ” which 
follow may he regaideil a.s rendering this unnecessary. The foundation 
of Erech .seems to have Wn tegartlcd as going bock ">0 sossi inmnu 
of years^3.t>00 in all—before this legend waa written. 
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l« by ,h. reoniv! „f ,h. buibiiBR of a t<..npl<. to Xio- 

ega an un,lt.r«orld-d.ity-, !,y -^itnak 1?)-In«inni, on* of tba aivo., 
of liim-Sm, king of FJa«ar. The cone upon a bich tbc teat in inwrit^l 
was dug up at fienkani. Inninni is deaeribed aa tbe eldest dang),ter 

IfrZ’ ''"'■S.iou is undouhtedlv 

gbt ,n tdentt^ving her with Istar, who, in going down to tl.e U.ide;. 

world to s«.fc Tamniua, her a,>ouse. was regarded as one of the deities 
t that region The desunjition of the g,«ide«,, os given in her various 

w T’ t.T“a ; etoat ladv knowittg the 

joieof the dark-headetl multitude which Ann, Enlil, (and) Enki bad 

delivered mto her hand, and whose jndgmeot and deeisiona she eon- 
etantly di^terl. It was also ahe wlio, “ solieitous ” and wiV, made 
(thmr) deeiBioos As a leader of the great gods, she w,« the sapteme 
word lcni»i.»,nJS), whose utterance was unrivalled. These and other 
hononhe phrases show this divinity-not as tl.e uuwetider! mother- 
ROf ( but m wcupvmg A glorious plare iii the wide lieaveu^ niii\ 
as the who hoars intertessiun c)J tlio two 

ladings of the goddess’s name, Ere^-^gal i* f.rf>bah]v better than 

N.u.c.gal--ahe descended to the underworld as a bride'seeking " the 
husband of her youth me 

tainli'" “■ “''r to have eon- 

ta ned ongiually about lai lines. This is uadoubtediv owing to its 

the to^to'";' “f E^in wss uatutallv 

vt tt « " “f theit live. Xidab'a 

w^ the Sumerian pronunehition of her name, but this appears in 
Akkadian as An-afat, imjilying that the d was proiiouneed as rfA ((/,] 
and softened in Akkad to s-tho naual fate of ll, in the Arabic of Svria! 

As pointed out by the author, xVidaba is associated in the “ theologjeal 
lets with a deity nnnierl Ilani, who is «1™ mentioneil in this inserip- 
on Ham, however, seems to be closely connected with Asnan the 
goddess of bread in general, of wh«e name it is noteworthy that the 
Sumerian form or rendering, has a more Semitie look There 

IS much to be said about this goddess and her luaseiiliiie eoiiuterwrt 
or aspect, ns revealed by the name ■■ lord of the lli"^ 

Wl ' 1 **“ attendants, who were apparently in the form of 

nge< bulls, was named A'«fog,gi.Mggrj, u personification of the 
hn]ipy contented people " which her good work produced 

This te.at translated by Professor Langdon makes her to he iite Asna^’ 
one ol thee,«cinl favouritos of Enlil (and Xiulil), the ,,rim'eval deities' 
Pl>tir. . oat of the tuke the form of a direct address 
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A rfdktfra ambtir^na-h’m ai-mrmf'n 
GtS-sfVj si-sa-men !7fdffidfi(?]-men 

Aar hig hufhtilem nhi Tizidri-mm, 

She who cxtcndeth, she who mcrenseth^ art thou ; 

Directress of tlie wdk like the weik ol heavcti art thou ; 

Shelter (?) arranger art thou ; defence (?) extender art thou ; 

Food rejoicing the heart art thou ; lady giving eomfort art thou. 

There is much doubt as to the rendering of these lines, but i quote 
them simply to bhow the constaut introduction of the termination 
-rnen tliou art Jt is noteworthy that the fir&t element of Nidaba’s 
name laok^t the distinetivn character the word for ** grain ”, which 
occurs, how ever, in the Hymn to Dungi. 

T his last is published by Professor Laiagdon under the title “ Litur¬ 
gical Hymn to Dungi As is well knoiivn, he was the first king of the 
Dynasty of Ur, which reigned about 230CI b.c. It is inscriljed on a 
Firisin in four colmmift, and originally cbutainerl im lines of writing. 
Here again wc have the direct address witli Hiep thou art ”, FrofeBsor 
Langrlon's translation of the first four lines is as follows 

He that as a half (god) has been born, an heroic one art thou. 

Divine Dung! thou art ; he that as a half (god) baa been born, a 
mighty nian art thou. 

Thou, wast born a [janther with flaming eyes, even an a great dragon. 

King of the four regions thou art. 

An interesting footnote explains how thfi verUI form hnfuddentia-ta 
in the first two lines means *' hast been born ns a half (god) ”, Verbal 
forms beginning with ba-, however, are mimcroua, and sometimes -ta 
is found as a suffix. An alternative rendering would therefore be : _ 

f hi tby being born, a hero thou art ; 

God Dungi thou art i on thy Iwiag born, a mighty man thou art. 

But As-syriologists will thank Profepsor J^tiigdon for the transla¬ 
tion of thia interesting text referring to the deified Dungi, aU of whote 
successora were honourc<l in the same way and worshipped in the 
templosi of the bad. 

The Scholars Tablet containing Syllabary A and a list of Gods ' 
13 an example of the way in which young acribefl were taught tlieir 
profession. It would be, however, of much greater value if the ILst of 
characters (it connot be caUed a syJlaban ) were accompanied bv their 
values and meanings. A^alue is given to it, however, bv the editor s 
comparisons and notes. The order diffeis somewhat in column 5, and 
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*'"■ i» on the reven«.. the 

nim^ring of the eolumne i, from right to left. It therefore follow, 
the hrt of gods. notwith.,tanding that we should regard a list of 
characters as a more eleinentar}' exercise. 

Among the other inseriptions nmy be mentioned that recording 
the n«t«rat.on of the wall of Sip,„r by Hammurabi-its name was 
ay the command of sSamas may Hammurabi not have a rival 
one of thoM phrase-name, which are a feature of Babylonian nomen- 
ctature. Of speemi interest is the in«:ription giving “ Regulations 
or Disposition of regular Offerings to Ishtar and Xana of Erech 
hese conststed of the parts of various animals and were for the use 
^vanoii.. pnwts. ministrants, and workmen emploveil at the temple, 
^me o' »'>e gifts or oflering, are de«:ribed as having been instituted 
D} ^abil-abla-iddina, who ruled about 900 years b.c. 

But enough has probably been said to'show ihe importance of 
his^pubheation, and the value of Profe«»r Ungdon's work in editing 

e texts It contains. It i, the production of an accomplished Assyrio- 

logist who has iimde a speciality „f Sumerian and of religious t'exts 
such « theae. and the issue of the remainder of the Weld-Blundell 
Collection will be looked forwani to with interest. It is a real augmenta¬ 
tion of the corpus of Babylonian literature, which promises to be the 
most considerable of all the scribal productions of the ancient East. 

T. G. PiXCHES. 

TfBKiscHE Bibliothek X.\I : Die Osmaxpsche Ciiroxik des 
USTEM^ Pa.scha. Deut^h von Ludwio Forrer. 8vo 
Mil + 207 t. Berlin: Mayer A Muller. 1923. 

Rustam, who was born in Bosnia at the beginning of the 8i.xteenth 
century and rose from the position of a simple JanissarA' to that of 
.rand Vizier, relates in this chronicle the most memorable events of 
the reig™ of the (^mdnli Sultans, Bayezid II ,p. 14 et s«,.), .Selim I 
(p. 33 ets^.), and .Suleyman (p. .«>8 et seq.). Despite the e.xtreme 
concision of its form, which is devoid of any attempt at beautv of 
8 vie, the na^tive contains much that is interesting from the i«int 
fno'''" l‘^ii civilization. Among the matters touched 

• hii^ (Qizil-^h), p. 2« f., 36 If.. 56 If., TZ ff.. 77 ff., 153 ff.. which al«, 
ouch i^n the questions of the Jihad and the .Mahdi; further the 

name of Khaj-r. ddin Barbamssa (p. 93 If.. 100 , 39 ). The advances 
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Of Suiqyniar. again^^t. Hungary (p. e& (T., 73 ff., 109 ff.), upon .Mpidavk 
fp. 97 ff,), and Austria (ji. IIS)^ rather concern the history of Europe. 

Although in the transliteration of doubtful geographical nai^i 
(fioruetimc8 rather incomplete} there is todh! for inij^rovement, the 
traiiEjIatioii as a whole h a praiseworthy contribution to the maieriab 
for Ottoman bistoiy* which will also have documentary value for 
historians of Turkey. 

TL'RKfscHE HiBrjoTHEK XXII [ Pab anatoliscme Weoenetz MCil 

osMAxiflcuEx QrELLEN. Von Fraxz Tascuner. 8vo. 

Aii + am t. Berlin: Mayer & MQller, 1923* 

Making use of the abundant material available in Arabic, Turkish, 
and Modern Grwk literature* the author attempta to reconstruct 
mediieval Asia Minor, whose transformation after the gradual break-up 
of the ByKantiue rule dates roughly from the ninth centurv His main 
sources arc I bn Batuta, Hamdullah Mustawdi, and (among the Turks) 
the Safar-Xameh of \^\\ Yezdi, and the political wTitinga of Kerfdiin, 
as well as the Jclmnnuma of Hajji Haifa and the travels of EvlLya 
a work which presents many difficulties to him who consults it* To 
complete thia material Tiischner turns to account the observations of 
European travellers to which the references w ill be found on p* iS et 3 e<} 
The eastern boundary of the field covered in theae atudies is roiiglilv 
the hne Trebi^ond. Euphrates, Anti-Taurus, Cai^ Amannr; whil'e 
CoiLHtantinoplc (the coast-line on the Black Sea, Coastantinopie, 
Braasa, ete.) may be taken as the starting-(K>int. TJie fifty litbograi>bic 
tables ser\e to elucidate tlie material which the author has brought 
together in the te^t with great industry. 


Sn-rE USD REcirr ,s Nordap^.k* : Quelue.v eur ET,,xo,.o(..scitEN- 
RKCHrsHiEsciit.vo. fiesaninielt von 1)r. Krnst UBACit iind 
Ernst IUckow. 8vo*, 441* S. Stuttgart: Knke* Vm. 
.mtiDUsh fhe«: skrt<.he«, iindertRfcsn in [iriaonm’ during 

tp Gr..«tMHr, relnte Rhinfly to tl,c study of |c*nl conditions in the 
- Qghreb, und particulurly to the compimtive etudv of the low of the 
person, succession, property, aliens, and criininai law in 
Algeria, and Tunis, they are not without some bearing u[H,n the general 
hi.story of civilisation, and particularly inite relation to Islam. Rclcr- 
encM Mill be found to the well-known predilection-s of Orientals, often 
noticed by others, for certain nunibers. such as seven (pp, 35, 374, 293 
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etc.}, am] tlie miniber forty ‘ {pp. 294, 347). Belief is nlso very 
general in Eastern mccs. in the ttmlucehio or Evil Eye “ {p. 4G}, ind in 
the Pignificance of Halt (p[n 33. 114), wJiicli on )>. ^3 h regarded as a 
protective lueans against evil spirits (cf. Isbm, ix, m ob.). Even to 
this day, indeed, the belief in magic and conuter-charms which, as 
can be dimm. has shared by .Ihihanunad (flokliari " tibb cap. 47 ; 
Hoiidos trans. iv, Bo) pJai-s a great jiart in tiie apiririinl life of the 
Xorth African .Muslims (cf. Index, s.v. Zauber), 

An important jwirt of the prisoners^ work deals with the social 
Jjosition of woman in the -Moghrab which. Indeed, in many instances, 
is not in accorrlance with tlje provisions of the official Sh^rCti, e.g. the 
disuse of the veil in Ldad Na*il in Algeria, forced marriage of girls as 
rejiorted from Moroi’co (p. 79), cf. against this, Bokhnri, tran.^. Hon das, 
lx, 435 : isolated cases of prostitution, though these occur, it is true, 
in the East (c/de Islani, ix, 92). Without referring luorc partieularlv 
to other interesting features, f might mention, as here dealt with, the 
right of asylum, hlood-vengeance, games, death custouLS, etc., wdJeh 
may be easily found in the index. The whole work is enriched by 
photograi>Ls, drawings, musical extractK in very welcome fashion, and 
shows a decided advance in the province of the sociology of North 
African Islam. __ 0. ikscntrft. 

TNia>lRAxr>fCHE Ql’ellen’ rxD Forschuxgex. Von J. irEnTKL. 
Heft f : Die Zeit Zoroastkiuj. ITeft II : Dje IfiMiiELsroRE Jii 
\ ETiA Lxn ivi A VESTA, Heft III : MitNtJAKA-CTpAXij^AD, Kritischc 
AiLsgalio mit Bodarneudtiick der Erstausgalie (Text und Koni' 
nientarc) nnd FJnleitung. five, pri. fi4, 08, 69, Ltviii. Uipxig i 
1924, 


The keynote of Professor Ilertcrs present researches was struck 
iit his pajicr “ Daa Brahman iti fnd^erm. Farxe-ftmignii, xli, p. 185 ff., 
w Imre he put forward with much vigour the view that brdhna denotes 
the heavenly fire worshipjjcd by the [ndo-Iraniaii.s corre^ 

fiimnding to Jtmtten, ^Xt 7 -), Follow Lng up thelines of thought prciw^nted 
there, he haa now begun the publication of n series of disaertationB 
the aim of which primarily is to win a leliable basis for the correct 
cxplonntiun of the VetlA and the Avesta The tliree little books 
that now lie bclore tis are the fimtfruita of this undertaking. 

They deserve a hearty welcome. W ith wide and profound learning, 

fv 'f- LcipEijr, JSOT. IV ilh. H, 

Dte JStthtauibl wffr/ f/i< TeutjMr, 1604 and 11K»& 

* Bokbiri, SubJ«tt IhJck, j^.viic., liiliilil. li, Sfl. 
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l>r* Hortd ccunbinea n majscLiline vigour of thoiiglit wJiinh m siiiguldrlv 
refreshing atv} sthiiuljiting. He h u bold roflicfll; under him tradition 
goes by tlifi b<>!irci, aiifl cheririlicd |»rejiidicc»are remorse!mlyjvttison.od* 
The reaction from the PiscLel-Geldner movement iiack towardw the 
position of Roth and Whitney is conipkto. Afl [luittlogicai stndicB, he 
dcclrtrce, have gone utterly astray in their explanation of the central 
idea of Indian thongJit, lieeaiiHc they have followed the t{}ni/i futum of 
trmfition. They iiave ignored the fact that the Athamenid inst^riptione. 
the A vesta, and the Rgveda are composiul in closely related dialeeta, 
wjiieb ace nmr|»ho]ngically in the same stage of devclD|jmeiit. anti in 
their accidence and syntax Hhow features of decay that can be chrono¬ 
logically estimated from the ancient inscriptions of Perain. They have 
neglected to see that “ the rapid development of the fndo-Iranbn 
languages which we observe from tTic time of tlteir appearance in historv 
makes it tjnite lm[>ossiljle to aseriiu? a development of thousands of 
years to the poetry of the llgveda, so far as it is presentetf in our 
f^nihita ”, 1 nstcad of objective examination^ students “ sim]dv trans¬ 
ferred the ideas of the Christian f/atechism to the Rgveda, and in it, 
in this Collection of songs of Aryan warrior and robber tribes, whose 
highest object was to murder men of another faith and to catrv off 
their cattle, and whwe relation to tise detvis is determineti Ity tlie 
princi|>le do lU des, they found ideas like ''devotion', *pietv', and 
even ' holiness’, and 'holy life', in the aenae of 'flmstitj*. The 
77/3 (Srae however, wa.s the tmnsiatbn ai drnti as * God of 

fhiira aa " Ood or ' demon according to the apparent connoxton”. 
thir Rgvedn, as Bloomfield has proved, contains only epigonic poetry. 
Between the coinixiHition of the older parts of nur Hg^eda and its later 
portions took place the migration of tiie tribes from Iran into India 
(into the CiEingetic Doab, not the Indus valley, hicn ; even 

in the age of Herodotus the \"cdic tribes were still more or leas nomad, 
and the Gath^ prove that Zoroaster was much concerned to induce the 
nomads of his country to settle down into agricultural life. In fndia 
the Aryans, Jiving under geographical und social conditions utterly 
different from those of their previous home, underwent rapid changes, 
Ixingnage. social habits, and raligion swiftly altered. The eating of 
moat and drinking of spirits ceased to be general. The old language 
broke up into dialects ; both the words and the ideas of itit ancient 
hymns became largely unintelligible, and there is a wide broach in 
tradition between them and V'edic exegetes such as Yaska, Old 
derda changed their r^des, or entirely faded away; and with them dis- 
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sppeajed the ancient conception ol bnihim a* the Heavenly Fire and 
the Snpreme Wisdom pervading all lite, leaving only a fmv unheeded 
traces in later literature. 

Aa Dr. Hcrtel proposes to publish an essay on the homo and age 
of the Kgveda as the fourth part of his Fortchunpai, rt wdl he fairer to 
him and to bis opponents to suB[)eDd final eriticiam upon thc.se general 
doctrines until the api«aroncc of that work. Provisionally, however 
we mav say that much in these studies appears to im admirable, and 
much debatable. The demand for a fresh iinprcjodiccd exaniination 
of the sources and a final demolition of all vain {dah of prejudice 
and sentiment is one with which we must all syinjaithise. beveral of 
Dr. Hertel-s theses are very probable, in spite of their holdDcas and 
indifierenee to tradition. But must we therefore regard all \edic and 
Aveatic traiUticti equally untTustworthy, and say with him that i 
can only be cem-sidered in bo int as it conficitw the rcsulte of the 
situdT of theae sources ; it can contribute nothing to the elucidation 
. of what is obscure in them ’’ ? Obviously then, are varinua degr^ of 
tradition. That of the Pareis probably ia for the most part worthlesa, 
and dcJien'cs tl;^ short shrirt that it get,^ from him. Rut in India the 
case is different. Here, no doubt, a large amount of f(»lish concoctiouH 
a!ao passed current; but there is likewise some "old in the dr^. Ur, 
Hertel himself correboratte his theon^ of the Yamadcgend in “ Ibe 
Himmelstore” by quoting divers more or less corrupt vertiions o it 
from Brahmanic and Epic litemture ; what are these but Uadition 
If then some traditions which supiwrt his theories are good, it is rather 
a yeiitio pnjbcipii to damn all others that do not. Furthermore the 
ciegetic tradition from Yiska downwards reists lar^ly ui»n the stdioob 
teachings of the Brshmanfl. an intensely conservative race,who may be 
descrilied as spiritual mummies that can talk ; they have preserved 
much from the daya of Y^iska onwards, and we may reasonably infer 
that they have also [ireserved a Uttle from the lieriod of the Brah- 
mapas. Tradition, we may admit, ie not in itself a guide; but when 
rightly analysed it is a wholesome correetive to arbitrary siienulation. 

Die Zeit Zoroasters*^ is an incisive study of the soureea—mainly 
the Avesta. the Achaemenid liiseriptions, and HercHlotiiii—which as 
regards essentials seems to us almost to compel conviction. It shows 
that the doctrine of the Githa.s, the only teaching which may be with 
certainty attributed to Zoroaster, is a strict moral dnaUsin, with a 
jMintheon comiiosed wholly of abstractions and with Ahura-niazda as 
the sole Creator. The cult of nature’powers, animal-sacrifjce, hoQma- 
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drii.kln». the eeerosanetity o[ fire end weter, the woiehi). of fire the 
creative power of the Kvil Principle, e:r[>oetire of the dead to h.rda of 
prev and dogs, nod cxasgemteti respect for the dog nnd its kind, which 
are’ characteristic of the later Aveeta, are wholly unknown in the 
GfithSs. On the other hand, there is no feature of Zoroastrianism visible 
in what Herodotus deacrihes aa tlie national religion of the Pemians. 
The latter is plainly the religion which Zoroaster’s lilc was s^nt in 
coinbating-a woiahipot (Joerai or nature-jx.were, notably the heaveu, 
eiin, moon, earth, water, and wind, which had the Magians as it* pneste, 
wliich demanded saerilicee of atl cmatures. except human beings and 
dogs, nnd which iKtinittcd strong ilrinfc and drunkenness. 1 he Magians 
alone, save Herodotus, exposed corpses to birds and dogs. Zon^s- 
triamsm "first appears as the state-religion in the BTsutun iiiscription 
of Darios 1, who speaks in language appropriate to the Constuntim 
of a new faith ; but Magian iiifiuflpce begins to allow itself in the record 
of ArtaJterxes H, who admita the river-gotldm Xnhhka and the sun- 
W and thenceforth it grows apice. From the^ facta it m^v 

bo inferred that Darius 1 on Buppraufling tko Magian priesthood catab- 
liahed getiiuue Zoroastmniarn, the faith preached in the Datb^, as 
the citate-rcUgiou, and that the .^lagiauSv unable to conquer it by foiw, 
overcame it by i^cacefiil penetration, insimiatiug thcmfielves into ii 
and finally bringing it under their control and stuffing mto its frame- 
n-ork most of their characteristic doctrines and practices. Thus the 
Inter Avcfrta is largely under Magian influence—how largely may be 
iudged from the fact that the word wmiud or j-io&erfs denoting a rank 
in the Zoroostrian hierait hy, is from magfiixtl, “ maater of llftgmns ^ 
—and it represents a restoration of the religion which Zoroaster had 
temi>omrily suppressed, Ke had borrowed from tiio aueient fadh 
only its antithfflift of a^n: dnij and its supreme divinity, the Spirit 
of Heaven, whom he spirit ualiaed an Ahnra-mazda, rejecting all 
other nature-powers or ; and the Magiatu^ brought tliciu i)ack 

into his system as revised by them, together with their doctrines of 

aaerifice, Aaomo-drinkings firc-worflldp, etc. 

A further inference, which is possible, but rather loss probable, 
and is not new, is that ViSt^pii the father of Darius is ideutieul with 
ViSta&pa the patron of Zoroaster ; and thus tiie author arrives at the 
conclusion that Zoroaster flourished c, onO B.c.“-i>CKisibly as late as 
522 if wo may refer Yasna 53 to tbe events betwwn the uftHTi>ation 
and death of the usurper Gaumata, which does not seem to m very 
likely. Dr. Hertel ia still leas convincing when he finds references 
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to the ZtiroastmriR in thfi Ug^ cdic tonus demnid and brtdmadvk, and 
traces of a |uiral]&l mutatis wjiiandu Ijotween tlie \'edic theory of 
brafimz understood by Jimi. in the fiense of the Uivine Fire) and 
the daentl of the Oathas and/rauaii' of the later Aveyta, 

III "Die minrnelHtorc " Dr, Hertel oricratcs.with hh fJieorj^ of 
bftihma to elucidate a nnmber of interesting myths. The " Gati of 
Heaven ", he imintaijis, are the sun and moon, the heaven being 
conceived by the Indo-Arvaiw as a stone vanJt illuminated svithin and 
re\ol%ing, on the walls of whicli the liitars are openings serving as win- 
dow'rt. This leads to a study of the varicniH phases of the Yaina-Vima 
legend, winch, in ita prirmtivc form, fwems to have explained thegeneHis 
of the next world by a story that the earth thrice Ikcamg overloaded 
by an excess of population and had to U extended, and that when this 
happened for the third time, the surplus pripulation was led awa.v by 
\nnm, the typical nomad, to heaven. The examination of tliiB and 
kindred rnwhs ia Hkilfnlly carried out, and well iliustratca the authors 
contention that the A vesta is the beat commentarv upon the ^"eda 
and r,cc Tncidentally, too, Dr, Hertel proved the baselcssne^is 

of the theory which finds in VendTdad II an analogon to the Semitic 
legend of the Flood. 

His study of the ^tmjdata gives Dr. Hertel on opportunity to 
state LLh vicwTj on the ciuahty of the standard textfl of the Sanskrit 
clasiqcfl. Speaking with the exf^eriencc of many years of critical 
study, he affirms that the printed texts of \ alnnJri, Kalidasa, and other 
cJassica are lamentably corrupt; indeed, every word in them is doubtful. 
The native grammananE, lexicographeis, and conimeiitators, he says 
truly, were wholly devoid of the historical sense; to “ correct” the 
text of an author 90 rs to bring it into harmony with the rules of the 
gram in am is as uncritical as It would be to alter the text of a French 
WTitcr in accordance with the niles of the Academia Fran^aise and 
school-gram mans. This is notably the case with the tmtment of 
Prakrit, The luckily recovered fragmenta of ASvaghosa have revealed 
the inijierfectioiis of the Prakrit grammars, which teach Prakrit in a 
later stage of development. Ko one can say what sort of Prakrit 
Kalidasa wrote. As for the plays of “ fihasa " (It U gratifying to see 
t^hat Dr. Hertel shares our scepticism as to their authorship and writes 
his name m <fUototion-markrt), the Prakrit m them is in many parts 
older than that of the printed texts of Kalidasa, but the Trivandrum 
>-crjw editions, he maintaios, are uncritical and incorrect, 

V hat then of the Af uj;idalcB ? Strange to aay, Dr. HertePs searching 
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critical study Icacea tLc traflitional text iiiniofit ijn-scathed as regards 
verbal correctness. It ia true that practically we have only the text 
as ^^iikani found it; but Dr. llerter« acumen, wliieli baa enabled bim 
to see far behind the text of ^likara’s time, bus detected comiianitivelv 
few emirs in the wording. He however, establiahcd witJi ranch 
[jrobalnlitv that this text is conflated from two sotirces. The eBsential 
part of the UpaniMd—in his viesv this is I, i, 3-9; ii, 3-12; 11,1, entirely; 
III, i, 1-3; ii, 1-2, 4-S, 10-H- h doiiiinatcd by the conception of 
Ptinisa ax the highest principle, entrance into which constitutes final 
salvation, while Bmhma is a realm of bliss subordinate to Fnrusa 
and enmnating from it; and into this framework have been inserted 
other |*a.sHagos, in which the ordiiuiry UjnuiiHadic doctrine of the 
Bupremaej^ of Brahma la asserted. That such a discrepanev of ideas 
exiwta m the Murnjaka ifi clear, and we must lie grateful to Dr. Hortet 
for his keen analysis of it, which marks a real advance in knowledge. 
But here the same problem arises lui with the Bfiagavad-grta : is the 
discrcr^ncv due to interjmlatom or to the original anthor, who after 
all was ft Hindu ? 

Resides introductory^ matter, the book comprises studies of the 
metres, language, and ten of the Mut^duka, a criticaUv restored 
text. auaUmia of the content of the latter, renuirks on the origin and 
age of the Mugdaka and its relation to Jainism, and a fiicaimile of 
K(>era edifio pmtccpx. With regard to the metre Dr. Hertel rightly 
says Ip. 31) that “ the poet tnifite to hb ear, and does not follow a 
conventionftl rule Like the later courtly poets But it follows thence 
that the poiiicwliat violent measures adopted by Dr. Hertel to ensure 
regularity of metre viz. a Hlurring of eyllnblefi and clipping of voweb 
-arc mostly neeilless ■ for if the poet “ trusted to his ear he would 
not be scrupulous about such a trifling inegidarity as a superfluous 
fiVlIable. In the popular poetry of his age, f imagine, there must have 
been metres in which quantity and number of sylfablee were more or 
less free, and the chief determinant waa the number of ictus-falls in 
the verse, us is the cose with LalhVs quatrains and the older poetry of 
Bengal. Tlie oldest t>T»e of Irido-lrauian poetry, I suspect, was of the 
latter tyj-e, consisting of groups of syllablea only approximately eqnnl 
m number, with an ictus on each group; this type was refined by certain 
schools of poets, who bxed the number of syllables more strictlv (as in 
the GflthftB), and then proceeded to emphasise the endings of grouT)£ bv 
more or less regular quant itatively similar cadences 4as in the Kgveda *) ■ 

aJ.aT" m c.d.ns.nill .orri.o , ..g, q, 
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then finally tlie schoob qj fixed the quantity of ev'ery fivllahle in 
most metres, thus creating tile standard Nott the 

author of the triffuhh^ of the Jluntlak» modelled liimseif mainly upon 
the refined metres and idiom of the \'edic twets and their early suc- 
ceaaors* but he waa only haJf-edneated in them. Hence he seems to 
have allowed himself much metncal licence iu archaic fanliion, using 
the ictus in each section of the trip^ubh to mask his irregularitv in the 
number of syllables. Hence beside regular lines such as 

yatba fiudiptat [ pavakad | visphuliilgah (If, i. 1), 
he permitted himself licencea auch as 3 

nirafijanah f paramaiji | aamyam upaiti “ (III, 3), 
etesu ya5 | curate | bhrAjamane^u (I, ii> 5), 
ime loksi j niliita | IbkinaA ca (fl, ii* 2J, 

9v^ti vah paraya j tama- | FiaJh. parastat (If, ii, 6). 

The language of the Mut^daka b as much infiueiiced by popular 
usage as its metre. In many places it is not Sanskrit (I use this word 
in its widest sense), but sheer Prakrit: witness such monstrosities as 
odreir/mn, alharviitja^ (Idadr^tm. Dr, Kertcl juatly protestB against 
the “ method ” of European acholars like Boebtlingk, who have 
“ herauskonjiziert ” genuine popular forms like jametha from the 
Ujiam^dic texts. Jiut he himself here falls into the same error as when 
he makes some of hia suggestions for regularising tlie [popular metre: 
e.g, he accepts the alteration of the barbarous but genuine hlmablti(t 
(Iil,ii,2j, which is attesterl by tmi^kara, into AtrirotahAiiA, and he changes 
the ffllnic reading samihttfntc in II, ii. 3 to neglecting the 

well attested variant which gives a good Prakrit form,® 

and is almost certainly the true reading, being moreover Bupported 
by the Srlvaisiiava tradition {itfimdatihifa in, l^artga-ramanuja'a 
commeutary). 

These criticisms on details, however, are not meant to derogate from 
the high value of Dr, Herters work as a whole. lie opens up new vistaa 
for future studies in Indian and Iranian thought, and we await the 
appearance of hia further reacarches with keenest interest, 

^ The in<7/rrT«/i4iijf4t' Jind roly be omitttd from coasidcritioi^ 

hercj AH iltry flffoin I* t» of Dravullm arijiiiu 

' A docleeAKyltibic hypermftrr : cf. Hopkinn, fJrfa/ Kptf., p. 5TS. 

* Cf. Fisflhrl. A pinllel is ih-n^irlknifaMliih, Murol. HI. ii, lU 

eorirapoBdiniy; to OMg. ; the irtem oppraniti ami OmI? aa 

iaipdhei. (Pi^heh g 500). cf. Pili dhtli. On iho raiJ^le fnf 

Bte VVickernAge], iJO* p. xii. ^ ' 
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The Rklioion or the Rigveoa. By H, D. rtniswoLo, M.A.. Ph.D. 
(The Reiigioiia Quest of Iridia.) &vo, pp, xxW, 392. London i 
Mangalore printed, 1923, 

Tnily the interest of the Veda would seem to be inexhaiiatiUle, 
For a century the leAmed of the West ha^ e been studying it and wTiting 
u^n it with flucli profnaioii of enidition that apparently fjmdquid 
diccndtim tw/ rjftrfuju est, and library shelves groan under the weight 
of it. And now Dr. Griswold has come with n new book upon ^'edic 
religion that is really a mtc book^ not nucrely presenting an array of 
facts and Kpecuktioas in mcthwiical order, but illuminating them with 
a keenly sympathetic knowledge of the bnd of the Five Rivers and of 
Brahtnavnrtn which no Vedic scholar has hitherto pos^iessed, and 
which lends notable force to iimny theories advocated by liinn 
Theory "" menns a mode of things ; and a view of Vedic 

inrthogony that scemB forced and in^probable to us in Europe timy 
appear very different when considered in the o|Mn hills and valle>^ of 
North-Western India. 

From these remarks the jiidicioiia reader will have guessed that 
our author is orthodo;^ in his opinions on V'edlc religion. The Vedic 
go<|.q^ sa^n Dr. Griswold, “ ore in general jiersonificatiotia of natural 
phenomena (p. 83)^ and his intimate acquaintance w'ith the Punjab 
and its neighbourhood adds some effective weapons for the defence 
of this hyjiotheHis. .And to a certain extent it is true. Hut by itself it 
ia quite inadequate to cx[»lain the character of a Great Gud. There is 
more in such a i>eraonahtv than man s awe at Nature's power, his 
delight in her bounty, and his pain at her cruelty ; tJicre is also man s 
exf*erience of man. In Indra we find some marked " atmospheric ” 
features ; but the theory of hia atmospheric origin is ijuitc inadequate 
to explain the moss of saga dustering arouml hinu which looks far 
more original. The attemi^t to bring Rudra Into the same fleheme is, 

I venture to think, a failure, as a study of Dr. Arbman's careful mono^ 
^ph will ahow. The subject of Vedic mythogony is one iqion which 
have dwelt deewhere : here I can only record my respectful dissent 
from I>r, Crisw'old on some important points. 

.L+ regards methtxl of exposition and fullness of information tljc 
book is ven^ g«Ml indeed. We miss, however, reference to Johan.s- 
Ron s valuable monograph on Dhi?wtia and Arbman's “ Rudra ' 
and note a Rm- Htatemente of somew hat doubtful accuracy, such as the 
one on p. 56 that the older Hr.fihmanas were completed obout 600 U,c., 

which slightly conflict with the date of SOO-COO n,o. assigned to the 
irot, HI. |*J^KT in. _ 
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“ exiMting ** Eirahmao^^ on p, T E. Pa8r-lbly aJao the iiiornl chnmeter 
of Vamjjn is slightly over-pstittnited—Johaosson^a view, lis given iii 
his "Dhisana ”, is a useful corrective—and some eousidcratiDii shnuld 
be given to the histoncal theories of Mr. Parglter'a Ancient Indian 
I! iV/orirti/ T radii ion. 

Die Streiche des IleSAUJ^ErrEJi. Satirischc Posse vou Konig 
MeiiendTa-liVjKRAMAWARMAX. \'olEBtaiidig verdeutseJit von 
JoiiAXNES HeRtel. {Indiuche DicJitcT I.) 12nio, pp, y2. 

Kig : II. HacRscl Verlag, Ihctl. 

Awimaraka. ScHAUsrrEL vos Bhara. UberaetEt \on Hermaj(n 
WFXtEK. (iDdische Dichtcr IL) 12mo, pp. iSd. fjctpsdgi 
H. Ilaessel Verlag, l^)24. 

This promising series has an excellent coryphsMia in Professor 
Hertel, and the play that ho haa selected for tmnsletion is well chosen. 
The Matta'vilaKa, which we have already noticed elsewhere in the 
pages of this BvUtiiti fl, iii, p. 35), is a genuinely huitiorons farce, 
which is the more interesting on account of the personality of its author, 
the brilliant Pnllava king, to whom the culture of Southern India is 
under an immense debt; and it losea little of its brightness in Dr. 
Herters lively tmnslation. though naturally flome of its topical interest 
is lost on a modem reader. In an appendix, Einige Wurte iiber 
das indische Drama," Dr. Ifertel defends his welhknown views on the 
origin of the drama and epic in India, A number of hymns in the 
Kgveda, according to him* arc essentially dmimtic dialogues j from 
compcRiitions f>f this type arose by the addition of narrative matter 
the epic and by the insertion of prose dialogues the court drsnia ; the 
^lahabharata is still half dramatic* as it W‘as sung by rhapsodes with 
separate rOlee, and the popular modem plays such as the Bengali 
ydtrd* are in their form inidw'ay between these earlier ty|>es and the 
court drama. 1 n the Supartiadhyays he sees a genuine drama. He now 
adduces s further proof for his view' from the popular which is 

fully dramatic in character and corresponds in form, exactly to the 
♦Suparoadhyaya, and v-igorously replies to the criticisms of fVIdenbeig, 
Konow* and Charpentier. Then follows a short survey of the character 
of the classical drams, in w'hicli he refuses to see anv popular elements; 
even the is derived from court life. Dr, Hertel has made out 

a strong caise * it will be interesting to see wlmt Dr. Oharjicntier will 
reply to it. ^fcanw'h^le it is comforting to see that he is not disposed to 
accept Bhfisa as the author of the plays published under his name 
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iind refers, apjifireiitly with apjtroviil, to Messrs. Pinhamti s artick: 
in the BSOS., vol. iii, p, 107 fT, 

Herr Weller, on the other band, ia Htill a stallneh lieliever iu Bha.^, 
and we may leave !iim in the enjoyment of his faith. Jfe gives us in his 
introductiou an ingenious tlieoiy that the hero Aviniarakii was 
originally the spirit of the meusuon w'ho deatroya the demon of drought, 
w'hich sceiiia to us highly speculative and PUfi|>orted by no evidence 
whatever. Ah in h\x previous translation of the Bala-farita, lie renders 
the whole text throughout into verse, justifying this course by the 
example of Ludwig Fritze ; he ia con^nneed, he saya, that metrical 
language is more suitable than prose for a drama that is derived from 
the world of legend and pretienta bgures fmin the realm of spirits and 
gods. He is welcome to hia convictions ; but the Hindu dramatiafa 
{not to s|jeak of !^hakes|>eaTe and a good many other respectable 
wTiters) thought and acted diiferently, reseiw'mg their verse for 
exceptional passages where poetical emotion rose high^ and elsewhere 
using prose of a ty|>e exactly fitted to the situation. Rut Herr W eller. 
wbi> in his introduction discounses on the right way to appreciate the 
Indian drama, has chosen to turn everything, even tbe plainest 
dialect-passages, into metrical lines, which tend often to bald and dull 
]>athofl, qoJtc unlike the lively natural style of the original prose. 
For the rest, his rendering is generally accurate, except in the case of 
Act I, verse 5, where it is quite inipossihle. 

Priyadassika. a SAxs^KtiiT Hraua jiy Harsha, Xixg oi Northern 
InIjIa in the aEVBNTH CEVTORV A.D. Translated into English 
by G, K. Nariman, A. V. W' 114.1 AMs Jackson, Ph.D.,and ChiARLES 
J. OcDES, Ph.D., with an introduction and notes by the two latter, 
together with the text in transliteration. {Columbia Uaivereitv 
Indo-Iraniau Series, vol. X.) 8vo. pp.cxi, 137. New York, 1923, 
The author of the Priyadatsika—whether he be really Harsn or 
not, is immaterial - was hut Mavatiiu:^ tiv JijBflrj''?; bnl his little 
play ia pleasant reading, and has been singularly fortunate in its 
eclitors. For the preseut volume presents a rare and hap]>y combiJia^ 
tion of acrurate scholarship, wide Qterary interest, and tyjxjgraphie 
excellence. The Introduction oomprlaes studies of the life and times of 
Har-flta and his literary aeti^dties, an examination of this play and of 
its poufees and its relation to other dramas agcril>ed to Harso, a com- 
pariaon of it with Knlidasa^s dramas and an estimate of the author's 
position in Sanskrit literature, aud an account of the style of the 
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pla\ , the eoDstitiition of the und the metres ejiiploY'ed, with a 
conttibutioo by l^r. fl. P, Qtiackenbos on the namee of the flowern, 
treea^ and shrubs mentioned, and an apjjendix on the author’s device 
of a play within a play. Then comes the text—which, though it would 
not Batisf\ a radical critic like T)t. Hertel. is nes'ertholeas n good working 
one^ajid on |jara]lcl pages an accurate translation. Altogether it is 
an attractive and excellent work. 

Since, according to the of Twickenham, the proper study of 
mankind is man, it may well be that from a certain point of view not 
wholly frivtdous a second-rate play like the Priyadarfiikft should acem 
of greater interest than a iwlenjii'L treatise ujjon the p^uinnia Sapientia. 
Tor the Indian Inetaphyi^ician, of ail the brood of Time, is the thing 
nearest to hmnfjbile : he lives in a realm of rigid aJj«trac 

tions, where his predecessors have dwelt generation after generation 
before him,, heedless of the ages jia^ing by. For him lustory exists 
not. Kut the dramatist is frankly a creature of his times. Without 
anachronism his work cannot be good. For man is a ereature wearing 
clothes—both material garments and spiritual conventiohs-which 
the compela him ever to change t the great dramatist seizes his 

conUmiporari^ man and holds him up to the gaze of all future genera¬ 
tions, garbed in the integuments of his age, a jjfaenomcnon of deepest 
historical interest. Aeschylus and Sophcxrles display to us Hellenic 
men. of the fifth century before Christ, Shakesj>eare English fand Welsh) 
men of Elizabethan days ; we realise onr difference from them at the 
same time as we recognize our essentia 1 kinship with them, and herein 
lies the greatest charm of the drama. And this jjower lies not onlv in 
the hand of the great dramatist ; even a humbler Uilent niay wield it, 
if it reconls sincerely , with iinderstnundliig and symj>atfiyt the things of 
ite day. 

But could the Hindu dramatLst do this ? He lived and worked, aa 
one may say, in a museum ; over bis art reigned stiff old conventionsi, 
Ti^lating his language, bis thoughts, his handling of situations. 
Was it not impossible for him to present the living ideals of hia day 
in free motion in the forms of his art 1 Are not the things that he 
displajra dead things presented in spirits ? Not so— when he had a 
soul within him. In the Kost days are long; and although the ideal 
which the true presente<l in his plays might hnve arisen genera¬ 
tions k^fore him, it was none the less alive to him and to his age. To 
them jt signified something vitally good and beautiful, and the con¬ 
ventions under which it was presented were felt to be essential laws 
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for its existence. And though days in the East are long, they nre not 
eternaJ. Times and tastes change there also ; the art of Kalidriaft ia 
dot the same as the art of Bhavabbuti, and we may snv tliat a good 
Hindu play is a uiirror of its age^ reineiubcring always that its ace is 
a long one. 

Thus a j>lay Utjt the Priyadaraik/l liaa a definite yiilue and interest 
as an historical document of Indian culture, hs intrinsic merit never 
rises above second class level; its plot, centring round the laackncyed 
thcnie of a i>rincess disguised as a waiting uiaid who Jovea and is 
loved by her royal master, and finally is added sans tragedy to his 
series of wives, is developed with but Joint fla.shes of draoiatie genius; 
its style Ls throughout uninspimi. Yet it i& withal a reality, the ainrere 
expression of a finely cultured age's artistic feelipgs on a certain tbeine. 
True, the theme is not a high one ; but life \& lived, more in the jdaiiis 
than on the heights. ^reiap. 

L. J). Barxett. 

Tits SAx^RtT Drama in its Origin. Devewjfmext, Theorv, and 

PR.VCT1CE. By A. Berrikd.ale Keith, pp. 405. Clarendon 

Pr«*ss, 1921. £1 1.^. 

In his preface Professor Keith states that the time is ripe for 
a fresh investigation of the origin and development of the drama in 
the light of new- materials available ”. Tins is trtie, and scholars w ill 
be grateful that Pmfesfior Keith has undertaken the investigation. 
Tliroiighont, the work is r>ersonal rather than a compdlation, hut a 
w ealth of references enubies the reader to go diret^t to the opinions of 
many scholars, whether sbarj^ly contragted or agreeable Avith those of 
the author. In this notice there is not rnoiii to discuss in detail 
The manj^ questions raised. Due of considerable imiiortance—the 
authenticity and date of the plays ascribed by Bome to Blmsa—has 
already been discuHSed in these pages by two of the ]protagonists, but 
a jicrusal of Prefc.'^sor Keith's book hardly leave? the iinbiRgsed reader 
with a just idea of the strength of the aiguments against Bhasa’s being 
the author of these plays. But w many of the pmbieme of dates and 
authorship of f^anskrit literature are still so uncertainly answercti that 
in manj' ways the reader cannot but be grateful fur Professor Keith^s 
decid^ judgments. They at least pmvdde lism with something definite 
to belicA-c or diRbelieve, 

To those interortwi in the development of the Indo-Anen bneunsea 
Profes.sor Keith’s discueeion of the l«iiB„ages mie.1 in the Indien 
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drrtiiifl IS porticularly int^rcstii^. Occasionally, it istnie, his statetiieiits 
may be challentEcd in detail Thtas it geema imiWi^ible to sup^xirt hia 
etymology (p. 30) of Mmleni Indian hhal ** bartl> reciter'', from 
Bharat^ : Hindi hhtlf, RindhT it/iahi com? from an earlier bhafia^, hut 
whatever the derivation of bhatia- may be, it is not from 
Again, it la. true tliat } fivatm probably meant Greek originallv, and 
was derived from the older form of namely '/Aoj e¥ *'IuFov^<^, 

but it is more than doubtful TrV'hether, ns Professor Keith implies, on 
p. ei, It was received by the tiidians direct ffom the Gfecka, and not 
rather from Home such Intemietlian- as the PersiaiiH (cf. O. Pers. 
//auim-). Professor Keith^s statement imj^lies e ?ct re mol v early connexion 
between the frrecks and India. For F bad disapjieared in the Ionian 
dialects before the earliest testa. On the other linnd, the Ionian 
form of the w'ord for the ileilea — AfySot from — with the 

characteristic Ionic change of a to 7 shows that commimication 
between the Eoiiinnsandthe Fast was probably early enough to account 
for the apiHnimnce of F in a Pei^ian form of •VaFaie.’, since in 
Attic at least f disappejired after the change of « to 17. 

Tim reader may be grateful that Professor Keith did not follow' 
the example of Professor^L^vi in leaving out ail investigation of the 
style of the dramatists. The book has interest not only for the Sanakrit 
specialist, but for a far wider circle ) to the student of literature in 
geneml both the diacussion of origins and the descriptive portion, 
Iiarticiilarly perhaps that chapter in which Professor Keith Bums up 
so admirably the characterbticj^ and achievement of the Sanskrit 
Drama, will grcAtly appeal 

The printing is what may be exf«ctwl from the Clarendon Press, 
and misprints are very few. The following have been noticed : p, 34, 
Komudha for Komuda ; p. 101, Kurang for Kurafiga ; p. 262, 1, 3 
before are ituiert “ Iwth " or " they ”, 


A Practical Sanskrit Dicttosarv. By Arthl-r Axthosy 
Macikixell, p|j. ix, 383, Oxford University Press, 1924. £l I Os, 
Thi.>< is a photographic reproduction of the original edition |>ublished 
by Afessm, Ungmana, Green and Co., in 139,3. About one and a half 
l>agcH of addenda and corrigenda have been inserted. Perhaps amidst 
such a inaBs of forms and diacritical marks it is not surprising riiat some 
mistakes and omissions .diould still remain unnoticed. For example, 
no accent h shown on rajanT, hk^atja, Although not com* 

parative, the dictionary m historical and etymological in its character. 
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afl Professor Maedojifll points out in liis preface dated J 92 i. lienee it 
would seem r+^ffTf*table that an etyniologj^ as doubtful as that of 
manfntfa giving? a clear sign from v' to shine, should still 

appear ndthout further eoniment. when a lar more probable explanation 
has been snggeated by Professor Cblenj^k ; or that no connexion 
should l*e indicated between htf- and lul-^ and naltf-^ nrf- 

and naf-. garcha- and But any alight defects of this sort art 

lost in the great benefit ronfcired by Professor ^^faeilontira dictionarv 
being again made available for beginnem^ at what must in these times 
be considered a reasonable price. To tliose who have afruggled with the 
often difficult word-order of Monier Wiiltanis* Dictionaiy^ the strictly 
alphabetical order of Professor Macdoncirs is a relief, while its con- 
ciscuesfl is better suited to the beginner. The disadvantage of repro¬ 
ducing the extremely awkward sj-atem of tniiLsliteration employed in 
the SJhE. is to some extent discounted by the fact that each article 
is headed by a form in devanagari. 

R, hr Turner. 


The RATflAi of Bihajii, Edited by Paspit Fadma Simha Sahma. 
Published b^' Kasinath Hanna. Xaynkangala, ChandpufT BiJjior 
District, United Proviiieea, Volume I ilntixxluction), Es. 2 j 
Volume n [Commentary), Ka. 2,8. 

I am indebted to Kir Ceoige Grierson for drawing mv attention to 
this new edition of the Hatsai of Bihari, and a study of the book has 
caused me to endome his emphatic commendation without any 
reservation. The book throughout is of lively interest, even when one 
disagrees with the wTlter, who la a somewhat fierce eoiitroversialL-it, 
and it- will be a matter of satisfaction when the commentarv, which at 
I>reaent only covers P>(> of the couplets, less than one-fifth of the whole 
Hat^sui, is completed. At the same time it must be acknowledg«l that, 
ao far as European scholars and a fortiori European students arc 
concerned, the work is likely to prove very little easier than the verv 
dilficult fKietn\ to which it forms an introduction and commentary. 
It is written entirely m Jlindi, with a very profuse use of Sanskrit 
words and some udmixture of Urdu w'orda and phmses, and it abounds 
with c|uotutionj4 from Sanskrit, Hindi and Urtlu ]>oets, mnny of extreme 
interest. The ficholars whose range of reading is wide enough to enable 
them to appreciate all these ejuotations and their relevanrv^ are rare 
even in India among Indians, and they are naturally likely to be fewer 
still in England. 
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Almost nothing ia ktio^rn ahoiit Bihuri Ul, the writer of the famotia 
Sn tn Cefdur^. and the |,resent alitor does not attempt to give any 
aceoont of hia life. One of the dohaa states that the poet Jiniahed the 
Siitaai on a date coiTes|KmdIng to the ^Ith Januan , 1662* ao he may 
he presumed to have flourished alwut the middle of the seventeenth 
OTnturv, The Sataai ia a collection of non n nail) ecv^ii h«ndre<i (actually 
726) ooupleta, each of wJuch, like the Quatmina of T"mar Khav^ am, i 
detached and complete in itself. The flexibility of the inuguage 
employed and the conckenesa anil oomjireaaion of style l« dohii cannot 
contain more than forty-six. and may contain as few as twenty-six, 
syllables) render the work, Sir George Griemon remarked in hia 
admirable edition published in Calcutta nearly thirty yearn ago, one 
of the most difficult books in any Indian language. The result has beeu 
that few, if any, books in any Oriental language, except the Ouran, 
have been the genesis oJ so many comnientarieH. Sir George 
Grierson gives in his edidoii a list of aeventeon commentaries, including 
the I Ala Chaiidrika* which he edite^l along with tlie Satsai text, and 
the present work discloses the existence of others. Many of these 
exhibit the cLaracteristic faults of commentators in on exaggerated 
form, suggesting difficulties where none exist, and failing to grapple 
with real didicultfes. As an illustration of the terseness of Bihari’s 
style, the doha (No. 597) used by Pandit Padmo Siihha as a motto on 
the cover of each volume may be cited, ft runs: _ 

Tn^n7»T i 

^ ^ B 

This may be rendered freely : ” The sound of music, the passion of 
poetr)*, emotional winging, and scnj^ual enjoyment — those who do not 
understand t hesc are lost through them, but those who yield themselves 
wholly to them ore saved Tlie literal semio of the second line ib : 

Those who have not sunk have sunk, those who have Htink with their 
whole bcaly have crossed over.” 

The fimt volume comprises two parts, which are pagetl .seiiaratciv, 
the first (248 jNigea) containing a critical comiwiriaon between Bihari 
Ijil and otlier jmets. The most interesting portion ia the first three 
sections, which comjjare dohiis of the (joet wnth similar jiassages in 
three much earlier works of a similar tyfie* the Prakrit ]>oeni of Jfala 
called the Gutha-saptaiati, nnd the Sanskrit Aiya-sapta^ti of 
Govatdhana and Pataka of Aniaruka. Subsequent sections compare 
iMissagea in the Sataai with extracts from Banskrit poets, from Urdu 
poets such as Ghalib, ^auda, Zauq, and Mir Taqi, from Hindi poets 
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SLich as Ke.iava. 8eiiilpnti,aHH PatliHfikar, anrj with yel^tione froni later 
.Satals aiich as tlie Si-ngam SuttMii and the Vlktunia Satsai. All this, 
ivhioh occiipiefi 152 j^agt’s, k followed by a aectioii dealing wit h 
eight^sen selwted dohis dealing with the seiwnition of lovers [a fruitful 
topic of eastern jmctM), which are compared with verses coinpoFied by 
other Kindi i)oets, such ns G\ya\, ftiindar, Mtiti Rfim, and Gang, Ijearing 
on tjie same sub]cct, After this ten sectioiie follow, designed to illust rate 
the poet a knowledge of various subjeets (matheniaties, astronomy, 
etc,), and nu eleventh containing a vf^ry forcible and somewhat 
acrimonious reply to some adverse rritieiKjns on isolated verses of 
Eihari, which occur in the Kindi ^avaratna, a ver>' admirable kiok 
on Hindi rioetry which appeared a few' years ago. Pandit Padma 
i^iriiha is rehictant to admit the existence of any defects Ln the 
and it iimst be grunted that in nearly all casc^^ his defence of Bihari 
carries convdetion, though Jt might hav^e been expressed with less 
asjienty. This criticism applies witli oven greater force to the second 
part. (120 of this volume, wliieh conpista of nothing but a detailed 
criticiaiu of a comiiientary on Bihari hy one PaijiJit Jwala Prasfitia, 
which was published in lionibay in 19m. The coinruents of Papdit 
Juala Prasad a on thirty’two selecteil dohas are rjuoted and [ndlcul to 
pieces Axith great severity. Thirteen page-S arc tle^'oted to a reply tO' 
the commentary on the 5 1 5th doha, in the coutrc of wliich a very 
interesting letter, written in 1910 by the PtxIu poet AltiVf Huaain Hail 
to the author, is quoted in full aa substantiating on n minor point the 
author H defence of Bihari against an attack made by an 
anonymous critic. 

It would be premature at thk stage, besides making this notice 
unduly long, to make more than an incident a i allusion to the second 
volume of this book. Its 248 pages are taken up with coiiitnenting on 
I2fi dohas, some of which have nlnady been cited for various pur|K>ses 
in the fimt- volume, lloth volumes contain full indice-s. The printing 
is clear and legible, and mistakes are not numerous, for ti 3 I p. G2; 

for p. 119; and for p. 215, in 

the first volume being among the few' observed. 

R. P. Dkwhubst, l.C.S. (retd.). 

The Rae Mala op A. K. Forties. Edited by II. 0. Rawljxson. 

2 vols., pp. 441 and 459, vrjth a map of Gujarat and the original 
illustrations. 

The F^litor has rt^produred the text of the original with its 
unEcientific traii.«literationi of projjer names. To have made alteration b 
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would certiiiily have been " a laborious insk but it is not uiiderst<K>d 
whv this need have involved " many mistaken 

fie has adiied many valuable historioall and general notes, iieveral 
biieeinct and informative fiistorical appemliL’es and gonenkigiKal 
tables, and ]>refixetl an interesting memoir of the author. Historicai 
and archamfngical researeh to dll up the taetm^ in the early annals of 
India has made considerable progress in the pft^t Jlftv yiiATA and has 
thrown much light on tlie origin of the Kajput clans. Eisley undertook 
the ethnological survey of India ; a re-sim'ey has since been effected 
id tlie Bombay Presidency and some of Kisley^w conclusions combated 
and refuted. The term ^aka, or ficvdhian^ is a very vague one. The 
early invasions of India by the ^ikas and the Yue-chi cluster round the 
opening centuries of the Christian era. Tim iiiniah, [HiPsihg through the 
Panjfth^ ^lalva^ and Gujarat, reached high-water mark on the confines 
of ^asik and the Uecciin. But the flood w'aters soon receded and left 
little lasting impreftHioii on the ethnological characteristics of the 
submerged i>opEibtions of Western India, fin the contrary, the swarms 
of Ml hite Huns, Curjaras^ and Maitrihas which descended into the 
1 aiijab, Raj]aitann, Malv'a. and 'Trujarat in the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D., On the decline and break-up of the Gupta Empire, clearly came to 
stay, and staying left their mark on the iiidigeiions populations con- 
tjuered or absorbed by them. Thus the Vallabld Dynasty founded by 
Bluipirka, the ^laitrika, gave rise to the premier elan of Kajputs, the 
Gohils of Udepur. And other clans, cupheniiatically said to have been 
born of the Agni-Kiii;dt or fire-pit, on Jbunt Abu--that is to say, 
foreigners admitted to Hindu rites and Ksatriya status — can I>e shown 
to 1)6 descended from or connected with the invading Iwirbarian 
horrlcs. The Editor opines that the Xajfflr BrahmaixHi came with the 
Maitiikas from the Panjab, Kisley is pn>hably wrong in regarding the 
Xagars as St^v-tho-Dravidians. The ^^akas and the Yuc-chi were 
-Mongolians, originally expelled from North-M'eat China. But the 
Nflgars betray no Mongolian physical cliaracteriirtics. Tlipv are fair 
in comjdcxion and have medium, welbsha[K!d heads and features. 
They were, if not .\faitrikas, ]K)«sibiy Persians, or Pah lavas (Purthiuna) 
nf the bonlerland. significant Is the >iim-worship of these foreign 
chms at Bhiiimal, thna pointing to aasoeiatiotLs Avith Persia aral the 
Mithta cult. It is dangerous, however, to push the Hun-PahlaAa- 
Ourjara theory tn extreme limits in accounting for the origin of the 
ly^i mni^ of Weaterti fudia. Be it lenicmbcrftl that Sanriistra 
(Kathiavfldl and Ai>arunta (North Konkan) were among the earliest 
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Aryan wttlpinentfl in India, It ta unlikely that an exclnHive caste, 
like the Brfthrunn-4. should not have retained a measure of .^n-nn or 
j«:Rn-Aryan parity of stock and should not be reprcHentefl by their 
descendants to-day. The !ftr«:e Aiidich Brahman clan immigrated from 
Omlh at MulrlLj*a invitation in the tenth century A,ln Bhrgu-Kaclieha 
fBroaeli) and Panehvatl (Nasik) Mere ancient Aryan settlements. 
With the K=^atriyas the case was different. Internecine M'adare, 
interijiairia^^eswitli indigenous Kolis (Dravidinn.sl and BUils (? Mundas) 
Mho still foriii^lie btilk of the aboriginal fiopulation of Xortherii and 
Central Gujarat, and Htiljseqacnt intennarriage with and conversion 
by ^hihojiiedans to the lidth of Islam, played havoc with the purity of 
the origiiud Aryan or Bf!nd-Ar>"an stock ^vhicli overran Western India 
in Vedie times. 

So that, at the present day, the purest Raj]mts are those inetubcrs 
and scione of the Koval Houses founded by the invading l[un.M, 
Gurjaras, Mnitrikas, and (?) Baldavos, who were not Ksatriyaa when 
they enter^ India. 

Forbes^ account of the contest between tlie Kolanki Bhuvad and 
the Chavada Chief Jai l^ikhari jj^ taken from the lUtna >1:1 In. 
Panchaaar, where the latter ruled, was an iiLsigniheant state in a 
desolate country on the edge of the little Kaim. It is quite possible 
that the Iwirds, as was their ivoht, Iiave magnified the episode of one of 
those border forays, jhj common in the anuab of Gujarat^ and that 
Bhuvad was q mere cadet of the jKiwerful Western Chalukya {S^danki) 
stock of the Deccan and Northern Konkan, w'hoee iloniinions incliideti 
Southern Gnj.intt and stretehwl to the Narbada River* Ilia descendant.*! 
at a later date established themselves at AnhiJ|jur-Pattau, thus fitiaJlv 
ousting the Chavadas from Northern Gujarat. 

V’ol. i, p]>. 3uu* 3tJt?. >lHhmfidahad is the correct name of t he ruined 
village on the > utnik River* Tfie walls of JIahmiit! Be-gadlia^s ruined 
park existed in 1893, wlicn the reviewer was stutlunecl at Kaira*^ 
Mahmud was called Be-gadha (*' two foHs”), as lie conquered Girnar 
and rilvagadh* 

Vol, ii, p. mi n. The word ia fsl/ivudAerm. from fiAhyti, ccrru|>tt?d 
from (S) hii^n " arm ”* and ineauiiig (1) ^*&rtn \ (2) "help”, 
“assistance , and (S) “tiolder ’j or it may lie a comiption 

of abhaiia-^}fara (RJ “guarantor of safety". The derivation can 
scarcely be AfTinHam “ bowman ”* (Vide Gujarat-nl jnm vartta, 

1 The iieir irhieh has fiprniijr up ronatl the raUwny Eitatiah, culled 

3ifeb ma4ti,t>ni|. 
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p. 214, where, however. :be word h incormitlv spek without the 
fleeting ** h ” Mund.) 

lol, ii, |j, 75 a. The festival h conimnnly cnlJed Bakri-!d. 

\ ol. II, p, 97, note. Cogo ha** now fallen Wk to second place and 
the trade of Bhavnagor h flourishing. 

Vol. ii, p. 95. What is a “ pre-lfindu ” deity ? Bha^^inT was the 
Sakth or creative energy oT Hhava (f^iva) deified iw a gtjddeiw. Siva 
was a non Aryan and pre-Aryan deity, whose chief eiiiblem of worship 
was the phallus. In the Rg-Veik, the wrath of the V hHc Nature gods 
IS invoked against the Si.Hna-dcva. Iklm-charfi is an epithet of And>i- 
Bhaviini, or Durga, meaning riwjft^moN'ing The Chamni, Bechan, 
or Bechara, has thus been deified and her name Snnakrilistpd. 

^ ol. ii, p. 23u, The Aidavoa could hardly have been Sakas. There 
13 no historical record that the ,‘5aka’i ever penetrated to Devgiti, the 
'iadava capital, and, if their chief was Ki^na, they were probably 
ayyaiia or semi-ATyans who coloni7X!<l from Dvilrika in Kathlnvad. 
Krsrja's date is ctrva 950 b c. The Yddavos may have been Maitnkas, 
as the barda now aay that they were descended from the Abu fire-pit 
along with the FarmSr, Rathor. Chohan, and ftolaiiki clans. 

Vol. ii, p, 395 n. The correct word hbfium " exorcist y not bJium. 

W. Doderet. 

The HAn' Patkar. By Nizami or Gaxja. Traiialated from the 

Persian, with a commentary by C. E. Wjlson, Two volumes. 

Ijiindon, 19^4. 

European acholars have done little for Xi^dnif since 1871. when 
Bucher's monograph appeared. Practically no progress hm been made 
towards e^ablishing a critical text of the Khamm, though the need for 
it is obvious to anyone who hjoks into the Oriental editions i * 
and as re^rds translation, Wilberforcc darkens version of the 
-^lA’midrtr-wdma i barri is the only work of importance. While the 
neglect of a poet ao famous and original as Kizdrai may be part I v 
e.>cplained by considerations which apply to Persian studies in generai, 
there would seem to be in his genius something alien and repellent to 
\\ Mtern taste-^Bomething that is not found, or, at least, h not strongly 
develofAHi, in firdauaf. ,laldiirddfn Riimu Sa^di, and H4fiz, In 
reviewing his merits and defects, Professor M'ilson remarks that the 
latter “ arc th<^ common to all Perainn poets, who hove little skill 

MSB. In Ubn,ry ot th* Imli* 
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in df^Uneiting character* or in iiiM|jiri[iga aenseof the spirit of nature "* 
and invites us to contrast Nizdnii'a description of a garden with SheUev^s 
Scnsiih^e Plant r i cannot see what is gained hy doing so. It would be 
quite as at range to find the modern feeling for nature in a Persian poet 
of the twelfth century as it would be to find meads of ambergris in 
Shelley or rivulets of rose-water in Wordsworth, Persian poetical art 
has its own standards, to which the poets are inevitably true; but 
within these limita there is free play for indiWduaJ characteiistics, 
and these are the differcncea that matter. Professor Wilson reveals 
w hat is most characteristic of Xisdmi w hen he eavs that this poet is 
uncoaventionally obscure. “ Ho employs images and metaphors to 
which there is no key save in the possession of the poetic sense and of 
sound judgment.” HencCj, to Euroj}ean readers at any rate, his finest 
patksages often present a series of fascinating and exasperating riddles. 
Comparing him with Firdausi, Professor Wiliim writes i “His thoughts 
are deeper, his expression is more trenchant, crisp, and epigrammatic, 
though perhaps often more studied and artificial, and generally more 
obticure and subtle. In plain narrative, he is equally flowing and 
I>erspienoiis, whilst in situations requiring exalted imagination and 
dramatic force he is superior." All this may be true as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. In Firtlau&i there is none of that elaburatr 
and over-subtle inventiveness of style which is the essence of Niziimfs 
art. The former’s “ conceits arc simple, direct, and subordinate to 
his theme; the younger poet spends the liest part of his imaginative 
power upon these ornaments, which are so engrained in the 
fabric of his thought that they cannot with justice be described aa 
superfluous. But though some of the romantic episodes in the 
.SAdAiurnm have a freshness and charm beyond anything in tlie Khamsa, 
it was left for Xizamf to give tlie fullest and rfehest expression to the 
spirit of Persian romance. The Silandtif-ndim is a historical and 
philosophical romance; the r^iid « the Kfntsrau u Shinn, 

and the f/aft Pttikar are love-romances. 

The flaft Paikar, (wmetimes called the Bahrdm ttdmn after its liero, 
Bahram Gut. the imperial hunter of the wild ass, was the last work 
com^iosed by NiKiiml, and derives its title from the pictures of seven 
princess^ whom the King afterwards nuirries, |uissing one day of the 
week witfi each of them in turn and amusing lumself with the stories 
w hich they relate to him. Xizdnii finished the poem in a,l>. 1197. 
and dedicated it to a certain ^Uii uddiu (named in the rubric 'Ala'uddin 
Qizi I Arslftn), whose two sons, named respectively Xmaratuddin 
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yXsiUk Muhammad .Shall and Aljimul, nm also nuuitiGnciJ honourably* 
tlie one aaa renowned waTrinraiui tbe other as eminent for his learuiiiig, 
Eth^ in his Xetipersisf^Jif' Liitf^Folur identified the dedicatee witli the 
Atiiliek Aid uddin of Mardgha iRaliatu 1^47)* ivliile,. according 

to Professor Brownes the person addrestjed by Nizami in the Atdbek 
of Adharhdijdn, statu ddfn Abil Bakr* the nephew and successor of 
QirJl Amldn. Professor Wilson* in bis commentary (Xote at^ucii 
rightly, I think, that the jHwm is dedicated to ‘AId’uddin Tekbli 
Khwirazmshdh, whose recent conqjueats in Persia are touched ujMin in 
the course of the iianeg;>Tic and wmild naturally inspire Xizdnn to 
seek his patronage. As ijizil Arsldn died in 1 ifll* six yeara l>efore the 
Ila/t Paikar was completed* the verses in which he is mentioned or 
referred to must cither be eiiurlouB or belong to an early draft of the 
poem. The fact that Nizanif gives the title of Xusmtu^ddiu to 
Muhammad Khwara^mshdh* the" eon of 'Afd^uddin, raises a further 
difficulty ■ but on the whole Professor Wilson's view has more evidence 
in its favour than any that has been put- forward hitherto. 

The tron-sUtion. which keejis veiy^ close to the original, is accurate 
and trustworthy, and, together w-ith the same translator b vernion of 
Book II of the may be recommended not only as a guide 

to advanced student* of Persian poetn% but also n» a corrective to 
those who have not learned that even more than a little Persian Is a 
dangerous thing. An almost word for word translation like this cannot 
reproduce or adeijuately suggest the literary qualities of the original ■ 
and for that reason the blank vemein which It is written atrikes a false 
note, since a translator who uses verae is expected to give a good deal 
besides meaning and metre. Here the metrical form adds nothing of 
value, and in some instances It becomes i>ositively detrimental. 
Xbsdmi, describing the ascension of the Prophet, says :— 

'* The journe}' had brought him ( Mohammed] to a point W'here, 
on account of its distance ffroni the earth), Gabriel reCeivcxl from 
him perraiaaion to depart/’ 

i,e. the Prophet left Gabriel behind and went on his wav alone. 
Professor Wilson’s rendering is :— 

The stage had brought him to a place to w^hich 
from its (fit) distance Gabriel could go.” 

Although un esoteric sense runs through the Haft Paiknr^ and mav 
at times be discerned floating in the background, it is not an element 
with which either the reader or the cominentator lias seriouslv to 
reckon. Apart from this, however, the explanation of a work so 
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eniffnmtic unci full of recondite learning demands knowledge and 
acuuieu in ao common degree, Profcw30T Wilbon^a anuotatiniiitp so fur 
as I have been able to test them, are RQtiisfy ing, and as a rule Ilia reniurka 
on questitiua of language are particularly good. Jjirger use might have 
been made of Arabic and Persian literature for the purpose of 
illustration ; if we hud a more readable text of the Khmnm, Ni^dml 
bimaclf would probably furiiitih purullcls which would clear up i§oine 
difficulties in this poenn 

I conclude with a few critidsmsp 

Xote ItJO^ Coimnenting on the words J ^ 

Professor Wilson Bays : " The rendering, * in the works of Hukhari 
and TahfliTij’ must, 1 think, be rejected, first, because Bukhari was a 
TraditioiUKt, and the Author does not quote Traditionja* and secondly, 
because both Bukhari and Tabari wrote in Arabic^ whereas the 
Author liuya he consulted both Arabic and also Persian works/' 

Surely it ia possible to derive information from BukhAri without 
quoting Traditions ■ and as for Tabari, may not Kizinif have read him 
in the Persian translation by Harami ? 

Note 177, Professor Wilson can, of counse^ make nothing of the 

half-verse tJ! ^ aa it standii, and he 

does not try to emend it. But emendation is easy and certain. Read ; 

Asadi, W'hom Bu Dulal patronised. 

Since Firdausi is mentioned in the preceding \*erse. Professor 
Wilson has assumed that Nizami is here referring to the elder Aaadf, 
in which case Abu Dulaf might have been Buppoued to be the man 
who is described ns Firdausi's rawi {CftaMr Maqditx, p. So of the 
translation). Rut there is no evidence that he was Asadi’s patron, and 
such an hypothesis is in fact unnecessary^ though it is not Inconsistent 
w'ith the veraea cited in the same place, in which Firdausi speaks of Abu 
Dulaf aa “ one of the notables of the city (Tfis) ”, and complaina 
that he got notbiug but fine words from him—a reproach that would 
be pointless if Abli Dulaf had not been in a |x>sition to bestow 
ssHd favours. We may regard it as beyond doubt that the .Asadf 
mentioned in the verse which 1 have emended is the younger poet of 
that name, who dedicated his Karsftdsp-mma to Abd Dulaf, prince 
of Arran |9flc Rieu, Suppl. to the Cat. of Feralan MSS. in the 
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British Muwum. p. 134. col. 2). A, the Kar>h„p.»,\ma w„ written 
in imitation of the Shnhnama, the two authors are naturallv 
associated bv NizAmf. 

In connexion with the elder Asadi the only reference given is to 
the extremely meagre article in the EnrydojHrdia of Islam, supplemented 
by a worthless anecdote from Daulatshdh. Professor Wilson’s choice 
of authorities, if not extensive, is at least |»eculiar. He never once 
refers to Professor Browne’s Litrrary UUtory of Persia, Students are told 
where to find a verse translation of Asadi’s celebrated mundzara between 
Day and Night by Miss (’ostello. They are not told, and jierhaiw 
I ought not to inform them, that the same poem was translated into 
verse seven years earlier by a very distinguished Orientalist whose 

name has just been mentioned inadvertently, aJL)I ly. 

Note 183. It is rather misleading to etjuatc pari with fairy, as the 
two words, though often confused, are not related etymologically. 

Note 392. Professor Wilson says that he has not seen any explicit 
assertion in Persian writers of the belief that the sun makes ^Id grow 
and develop in the stone of the mine ; but cf. Book I of the Mathnatvi 
(verses 3779-80 in my forthcoming edition):— 

^aj jl 

Cjji A;L j} ^jl 

Note 735. The special meaning here attributed to *ayd is the 
ordinary meaning of ‘i^i. which should also take the place of ^aqd 
in the verse quoted from Ilafiz. ^ 

Note 872. For the astrological use of kadkhuda see the translation 
of Ckahnr Maqdla, note x.xiv, p. 132. 


Note 1247. The half- verse ^y. 



seems 


to require emendation, for I do not believe that and 

can be taken as equivalent to conditional tenses. One might suggest 

Ji ^3, moaning “I did not lo« conociouanoas; 
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I was active in n thousand wavs”. In this case it would be easy to 
account for the substitution of ^ by a copyist who regarded 

aUJLi as a verbal form. 


The name which occurs many times in the story trans¬ 

lated in vol. i, p. 157 and foil., should, of course, be represented in 
English by Bishr, not Hashr. 

Hey.vold a. Nicholson. 

Zulu Hefere.vck.s for Zulu Interpreters and Students. Carl 
Faye. With five |>ortraits and a map. 4to. Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal: City Printing Works, Ltd., 1923. 

This is a book whose contents are likely to ap{)eal to a wider circle 
of readers than those referred to on the title-j»age. Mr. Faye has 
evidently taken much trouble in the collection and presentation of his 
material; and both i*rinting and binding arc all that can be desinNl. 
The system of orthography followed is that known as “ conjunctive 

From an interpreter’s and student’s joint of view it seems to us 
that the list of Natal magistrates (pp. 22-5) might well have included 
officers of former times, on whom, as pioneers and initiators, devolved 
duties often far more important than any present-day magistrate is 
ever likely to be reejuired to jorform. The older generation, therefore, 
are still frequently referred to by Natives in Courts of Uw as well as 
outside them. 

The want of comprehensiveness makes itself felt somewhat in the 
list of royal regiments. For instance, those recniited by Tshaka (the 
world-famous creator of the Zulu military system) have been entirely 
omitted, also most of those recruitetl by his notorious successor 
Dingana. A few inaccuracies have crept in on p. 45; for instance, 
Dhlambedhiu, recruited by IXngana, occurs a/fer Ndabakawombe and 
Ntsewane, whereas, apart from the iNgcobinga cadets inherited from 
Tshaka (called iZinyosi by Dingana), it was unquestionably Dingana’s 
jirat regiment. Then, again, nciiher Ndabakawombe nor Ntsewane 
were recruited by Dingana as supjiosed by .Mr. Faye, The explanations 
given of the meanings of some of the names are very interesting. 

The glossaries of selected official terms and physical features aie 
likely to prove useful and suggestive. So far as we are aware, the 
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reviews of books 


pncalogical tables (,>p. 106-22) have never been attempted for Zulu 
in 80 full a way, and they arc at once ori^rinal, lucid, and instructive. 

The specimen speeches, well chosen and. as a rule, correctly trans¬ 
lated, are also an interesting feature. 

We are eurprised to see that a bizarre mode of a,wiling the great 
name Tahaka has been resorted to. As all old and bettcr-inforn.ed 
peope m the Zulu world know, it was derived from the complaint 
from which, prior to his birth, the desjiot’s mother had falsely declared 
herself to be suffering, rii. or ilsMa. These words are now 

obsolete, but anyone who has heard either of them authoriutively 
pronounc^ cannot have failed to detect therein the sharp “ t ” sound, 
as heard in the “ eh ” of our word “ chant It was because of thU 
that seo^ of the earlier settlers (some of them contemporaneous with 
Tshaka himself, and, writing before the alphalwt had assumed the now 
prevailing form) wrote, not .Shaka but CMa-n siwlling which later 
genemtions finally converted to Tshaka, t.e. they amended not the 
pronunciation, but the bare form of the name as reduced to writing. 

Even though Zulu months naturally do not and cannot correspond 
exactly with those of the English calendar, it is alwavs iKwsible to 
indicate approximately enough for all practical pilrrsiscs what 
I«arttcular portion of the calendar is connoted by any Zulu month 
cspwia ly as the phara of the moon are clearly indicated in every 
g^ almanac. As it is, the twenty-six names (pp. 62-4), in the 
absence of references to the English calendar, lose much of their 
significance for Europeans, and tend to give rise to doubt and un- 
rertainty. For insUnce. anyone studying the list might easily overlook 
that Jlasingana and Ngcela arc one and the same month. .Mr. Fave 
IS qmte at sea as to the meaning of Xgulazibuva (p. 63), which has 
nothing to do with cattle “being sick” or “going homeward”. 
Ngula IS the word gulula in an abbreviated form (the n being prefixed 
for re^ns It is not necessary now to deal with), whilst zibuva Uthe 
plural of isibuya; the meaning of the whole being-thc month irilen 

Me thmhngjloori (or enclosures) ore efeonerf (in connexion with the 
yearly har\'eat). 


The b<»k IS a very welcome addition to Zulu-English literature 
and a distinctly creditable performance. If there are faults here and 
there they are more often those of omission than commi.ssion. As a 
whde the work bears on it the promise of even better and more 
subet-antial achievement in the future. 


J. aSrUART. 
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Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. II, 
Part IV. Supplement, 1906-20, Bengali Book«. By the late 
Professor J. F. Blumhardt, .M.A. pp. 523. London, 1923. 

In 190.J a catalogue of the Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese books in 
the library of the India Office was published. The present publication 
is a supplement to this catalogue, and includes only the Bengali books 
added to the library during the fourteen years ending with 1920. Both 
catalogues were compiled by the late Professor J. F. Blumhardt, who 
did not live to finish the revision of the proofs. A comparison of the 
two lists provides startling evidence of the increa.se of literaiy* activity 
in Bengali during recent years. More Bengali printed books were 
added to the India Office Library during the years 1906-20 than the 
total number of such liooks contained in the library in 1905. It is true 
that the supplementary catalogue contaias some books published 
earlier than 1905, hift the pro|)ortion of these to later publications is 
very small. 

It is interesting to notice the large increase in the output of books 
dealing with history and biography. Under the head of history one 
notices a great number of publications dealing with the histoiy* of 
sjiecial towns or districts. Coaxiderable attention is evidently also 
lK*ing given to the study of local dialects of Bengali, In bio^phy 
Pandit t^ivanath ^iiatri s invaluable book on RAmatanu I^hifl and 
the Bengali society of his day, publi.shed in 1904, has serx'ed as a model 
for many other lives and memoirs. It is strange that the same writer’s 
later work, his Atmararita, is not included in the catalogue. 

The arrangement of the matter of the Supplement is a distinct 
improvement on that of the original catalogue. The titles of all the 
books are arranged in one list in alphabetical order, and in each case 
some indication of the contents or the nature of the work is inserted. 
Appended to the catalogue projier are an “ Inde.x of Persons ” and a 
classified “ Subject Index ”. The system of transliteration is based on 
the principles ado{tted for Indian names in the Library of the British 
.Museum. The result is sometimes from the Bengali i>oint of view rather 
disconcerting, but for cataloguing purposes uniformity is, of course, 
essential. * ’ 

The two catalogues—the original one of 1905 and this supplement- 
combined form by far the most complete guide to Bengali literature 
that ha.s so far apjicared, whether in this country or in India. 

W. SiTTo.N Page. 
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L Firdawsi and ’'the Marzuhan of Herat" 

On page 15 of Noldekc's famoLia epaaj' on Das P^mschc 
(Berlin and Ly£g, 1920), the question uf the authors of the prose 
Skahnama " on which Firdawsi’a epic was partly at any rate baaed 
is discn&scd. The tradition is as follows :— 

In A.H. 345 (a.b, 9o 7-^) a certain high official named Abu Mansur 
al-lJa^marf {or al lIii-aininarT) ^ caused to be coUected' for Abu Mansur 
b. ^Abd ur-Razji.-tq, lord of TOs, a Shah N7itiia (in prose), and for this 
puipose employed the folloiiving men t — 

(1) ^L- the Khurasani from Herat. 

(2) \ azdamlnkh, son of Shiipur from Slstiin. 

(3) MahoT KhurshTdh, son of Bali ram from Xishapor. 

(t) Shadhan, son of BurKilr from TOa. 

Xoldeke (mints out that all the.se names are not Muslim l»ut 
^roa.striah. AbBiriini in his "Athar abBiiqi>7a ” {xxxviu, } ltj) 
informs ns that Abu Maiksfir, the son of ^\hd ur-Razziiq of Tfis. of 
whom we arc told a good deal in histodea between .i.h. !}4j3-BD^ had 
dedicated to him a " Shahnlma 

Now there is a paragraph in Firdawsi's Introduction to the reign 
of Horrram, son of Annslilrwan, which tells us that a certain great man 
caused Parsee (jriests (mSbfldhsJ to l)e brought from various quarters, 
in order to collect the materials relating to the ancient kings of Persia 
for a hook, which formed the basis of Firdawsi's Epic. One of these 
rnfifiedhs is thus described by Firdawsi (see Jlncjin 1791, four lines from 
bottom):— 
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KOtEH A!fl> QlTEKr£S 


JX 

iS^ ftAf Al*«i 

rl^J jj;'; J ‘iClfJ 


As points out, the reading of the name ?^U (Mnkh) is 

quito uncertain, and it hm suggested itself to jne that we may have here 

a corruption of the name , and that this Maj was the same man 
who aen'cd as nxtft to HildakT {see my article “ Rtidaki anti Rseudo- 


Rudaki ” in JRAS. Oct., 1924). Of ccmisej if we are to read j a 

variant would have to be found for the seeond Misra' of the line for the 
sake of the rhyme. However this may i>e, it seeias quite conceivable 
that the man who was nirTtoRudakT, who composed a {metio veraion of 
^'Kalila and Dimna*\ should lie the type of mnn to be emjilovcd. in 
collecting the ancient legends of Persia, 

In one of the oldest Shah Nama MBS., namely the British >fuseiim 
Or. ”21103, which is dated a.H, 675, the line in question reads :— 


(#td) -U 

^ " r - 


Although shaH fits well with the rest of the second hemistich 
OH given by 3ilacan (bd bartf n shfilrh T>eing u common expression}, it 
may he suggested that the word taj would be a more suitable jH'ndant 
to ynl, meaning a crest, and this would give us the required 
rhyme, 

IT, Some Rare MBS* sees is Tusis 
During a recent visit to Tuni.s 1 hiul the oji]K)rtunity of examining 
a number of Arabic manuscripts then in jirivate hands which have now 
become the property of my friend Baron Rodolpli d'Erlanger of Sidi 

Bou BaTd, Tunisia. Among the more intercfitiug were the following: _ 

(1} A nniipic astronomical work entitled 




Ninres anp quehie3 
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That is to say, the Zij or astronomical tables of ar-Riqiini, kno^n as 
al-Kirnifini and based on the observations of nl-BattanL The transcdiit 
was made in A,tfr 489. It is in two umqalaSf of 30 chapters, (babs) each. 
Unfortunately a few folios are missing at the beginning. It begins 
abruptly as follows:— 





, jJ J 




»rcJ! ^_Jl 


The author further ex^tkiJis that whereas aMlattani took his 
bearings from ar-Ifsqr|a, he himself measures from Rayy, 

The iwiw of Maqilla I bear the following titles t — 


\^\^} 3 4ihH 3^ 3 ^ 1 



J J—3 

^ ^ * 


4 


3^ ty -Ll-'jVI 3^' 3 




?- 8 


ie? $ 
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CjI ^[jf' ^ 
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<—^1 «w5^ i ci 

L^rliLiL-l^ I ^jj 

Iflii. 3 

l^r^ui (j I 4 U i I ^ 

cry ^^ (J 

<Jj-\^l 3 i^L-3teJl» 

• • • 


^ cr* 3 {jr ci 

Jkll JUl J 
ci^ (J^U»Vl ^Ji* 


10 

I 11 
•• • • 

*>m^ \^\' 12 

7^' «w»l' 13 
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•X) «^L 14 

•• • • 
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Ji. 

V 17 

rv c-^l» 18 
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lof c^t 19 

J 20 
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jllJl Jxc^ ^ 1 -U. 3 




3 


1 ^,^..111 jl^i 3 3 


77 3 

Jv*! 


( 2 ) ^ ^^1 J 

An apiMirently unique MS. copied in a.h. 630 containing the corre¬ 
spondence in prose and in verse between the great Sufi teacher al- 
Qiishavirl and nl-Qurtubi. I was unable to examine this .MS. sufliciently 
carefully to identify “ al-QurtubI ”, but it may possibly be (.Hhman b. 
Sa‘Id ad-DanI al-QurtubI who died a.h. 444. ^\J-Qushayirldie<l a.u. 465. 

(3) A copy of al-.Mutarrizi’s Commentar}' on the Maquiuat of 
Hariri, made by the author in a.h. 563. Al-Miitarrixi was bom 
in A.H. 538, and died in a.h. 610, 

(4) 

A historj' of the relatives of the Prophet by Muhammad b. Ahmad 
ad-DQlabl, who <lied a.h. 320. Not dated, but the copv is in the 
hand of as-SakliawI, who died a.h. 902. 

(5) j^^1j1_j i a allly 

A biographical dictionaiy of famous men whose nhbcut were 
identical, arranged aljihabetically. The solitary volume I found con¬ 
tained the letters dal to ‘oyn. The copy was made by .M. b. Mahmud 
al-.MahdawI (of .Mahdiyya. Tunisia) in a.h. 766 in a .Ma-«hriqi hand. 

Begins: — 

‘ f 3m ji-01 vjt 
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Jf ^ \j\i Jl 


JjVI 


o. o. 

(6) An early Quran. 

I found many leaves of early Qur’ans in private hands, and among 
the fragments shown me were two leaves representing the first and 
last folios of a Qiir an written on stout |Mirchment and measuring 
6i* X 4'. On one folio, which is reproduced in the accompanying plate, 
was written the following words:— 

sV ^ ^ ** .\,« )jijk 

0: ^y) j.i 

^ UU 


On the other was written in the same hand ; — 






3 3 



That is to say, this Qur’an was written during liaina/an in a.h. 275 
by a woman named Fazl, the matrlfU of AbQ Ayyfib Ahnuul b. 
Mu^mmad, and presented os tray f [to some mosque]. This is certainly 
one of the earliest dated documents in ('ufic that have been found, 
though, of course, Cufic inscriptions in stone and in faience of an earlier 
date e.\i8t, while .\rabic documents written in Najikh on pajivrus take 
us hack to the begimiing of the first centuiy of the Hijra. 

In the library of the Great Mosque at Qayrawan I examined a large 
number of Qur’ans on |>archment dating from the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries of the Hijra, and I found that many of them, like this 
MS. of the third centur>', were written by women. I was informed by 
local Moslems that acconling to their traditions it was in the earlv 
centuries of Islam considered de.sirable for a Tunisian girl who wished 
to make a good match, that she should have made at least one copy of 
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the Qur'an with her own hand. This interesting tradition ia fully 
borne out by the Qur'ans preser\’ed in the Great Mosque at Qayrawan. 
When 1 say “ presei^'ed ” I fear I do not mean in our sense of the word, 
as the parchment sheets are kept unbound and tightly crammed 
into card boxes, where they are slowly crumbling to pieces. 

K. Denison Hoss. 

Sir Arthur Shipley’s delightful volume of CambrxdgtCameos contains 
an essay entitled “ The Hunting of the Yale ”, in which he shows 
that this semi-nn'thical creature, the eale of Pliny, which figures in 
the arms of Christ’s College, probably originated in misunderstood 
reports of African cattle w’hose horns have been artificially deformed. 
Pliny’s eale would ajq^ear to be derived (through a catena of no doubt 
imperfectly rendered authorities) from Herodotus’ mtaffovonot /3oe«f 
of the Garamantea — oxen which had to walk backwards when grazing 
“ because their horn.s curve outwards in front of their heads ” and 
would not allow them to reach the ground. Herodotus probably 
misunderstood some account of cattle like those of the present-day 
Dinka. These people, according to Dr. Seligman, treat the horns 
of the leading bull in ev’ery herd (by slicing away part when the horn 
is growing) so as to make one project fons’ard ami the other backward. 
Sir A. Shipley gives reproductions of some Egy[»tian paintings, some 
of which so closely resemble Dr. Seligman’s photograph of the Dinka 
bull as to show that the j>ractice must have come down from v’ery 
ancient times. With reganl to a similar practice among the Zulus, 
at the other end of Africa, Sir A. Shipley refers (p. 69) to a passage 
in Wood’s Satural History which, as it stands, is somewhat confusing, 
and gives the impression that the infonnation has been chiefly, if not 
wholly, obtained from that very doubtful authority, l>e Vaillant. 
The |Mi.ssage immediately preceding this direct quotation, however, 
is clearly, though not quoted verbatim, deriveil from Shooter’s 
Kaffirs of Satal and the Zulu Country (1857). This writer says: 
“ Means are occasionally employed to cause one horn to bend down¬ 
wards while the other nmiains u{>right " (p. 29). The fantastic 
variations then described and also referre<l to by Le Vaillant, are 
said to be found among the herds of the Zulu king, and I am informed 
by .Mr. J. Stuart that the practice ‘‘ was largely, if not entirely, 
confined to the royal hertls. indulged in merely as a form of amusement. 
Cattle so treated were trained to take part in the dances at the royal 
kraal, i.e. were driven to and fro whilst the dancing was going on. 
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The fantastic 5hai>e8 referred to by Shooter seem to me correctly 
given as for as they go.” 

.Mr. Stuart’s mother saw these “ strangely-homed cattle ” figuring 
in dances at .Mj^nde’s kraal in 1851. Shooter does not pr<»fc88 to 
have seen them himself, but says (note on p. 393): “ This description 
of Pande’s cattle is on the authority of Europeans who have seen 
them. Horns are bent by being scraped on one side and (it is said) 
softened with water.” 

Mr. Stuart thinks that cattle were not commonly treated in this 
way before Mpande s time, as the unsettled reigns of his predecessors 
would not allow of so much attention being jjiiid to the royal herds, 
but Vaillant's reference seems conclusive as to its existence, his 
description coinciding so closely with that of later authorities, while 
the date at which he WTote makes it impossible he could have borrowed 
from them. 

There is a reference to this custom in Andersson’s JMr \gami 
(1856), but unfortunately he does not specify which African tribes 
** Uke much pains in forming [the horns] of a certain shape. This is 
effected either by sawing off the tips, splitting them, bending them 
forcibly while yet tender, and so forth If the Herero (called by 
him Damara ’) are meant, this would suggest that the custom was 
brought from the north-east by the Hamitic immigration which has 
|>erccptibly affected these people, and in a less degree, the Zulus. 
But in that case one would have cxi>ected it to prevail also among 
the Hottentots. Is any information available on this point ? 

A. W. 


Residents in Nyasaland, and East Africa generally, are familiar with 
the word machtla or machira (meaning a hammock or carr\nng-chair— 
various U'pes are in use), which is generally accepted as Portuguese. 
An interesting point is raised by the Rev. T. Cullen-Young, in his 
recently publishe<l Notes on the Speech and History of the Tunihuka- 
Henga Peopies. He treats nvachila (usually regarded as a singular) 
as a plural, having the singular {It) chila (p. 61). As the Tumbuka 
must have borrowed the word from the Anyauja, who seem to have 
ndoptwl it either directly or indirectly from the Portuguese, this 
singular looks like an afterthought, suggested by the mistaken notion 
that morAihi is a plural of Class 6. Yule and Burnell (s.v. munched, 
manjeet) suggest an Indian origin : Malayalam manjil, manchal, from 
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the J^iwkrit rna wh^. This HerivatJon in disputed bv MoriBetilior 
Dal^ado {Glos^mm LiiSti-Asiati<^, ii, 6,6), who gives it an African origin. 
It appears that, in the dialects of Tete and the Lower Zaiiilwzi, mitchira 
means cloth csjiecially native-woven cotton fabrics, and the word 
Wf’os so Used by bather ^loaclaio in 16691 " Aiidao todoa comnumietite 
vestidos com huns jianois de algodao + < . fjs quaes eu vi tecer perto 
da Sena, e chaiiiao-se This suggesfa that the earliest 

wktcAi/os were simply pieces of cloth slung from poles, or in other w orde 
canvas hammocks, and this seems to he confiniied by a quotatlop 
dated 1611, w'hcre the “ cochoa . , , que eni Cuania ae chaman 
mtchka^ are said to be “ concertadoa so tnodo de redes do Brazil 
the net hammocks of the Indians. Dos Santos, wTiting in 1609, 
distinguishes between inachkaa and anJorcj or palaiiquinB; but 
Bocarro (163u) identiflea them **. . , audor, a que ebaman tmehitni 
The conveyance most in favour among the modern Portuguese is 
certainly more like a carrying-chair than a hammock, and is well 
described by Mrs. Pringle (see quotation in Yule and Burnell, p, 696). 

1 have so far failed to trace any word for " cloth at alt resembling 
chita, except in the Cliiaivina dialect of the “ Mashona " {Knr^nga) 
language, siwken lu the Penhalonga district. The Rev, H. Buck, in the 
(Betionaty published by the S P.C.K, (1911), gives a doth, 

b'Hifrti, linen, a sheet, a towel, etc/^ In most cognate dialects, variants 
of n^o or asofu arc used. Any light on this (mint would be welcome, 
as also on the question whether chha or ehih is ever used in the sensi 
of ** baiiimock ”, 1 have never heard any lorm of the word but 

hut Father Turrend (Gmina/ica tfo CA^aena, p. 57) makes it a 
plural, with cAiVij for the singular. 

It is not so far clear whether the native (Sena or Karanga) woid for 
cloth was applied to the cloth hammock except under Portuguese 
infiuence. Even if it was so used, it seenis more likely that the word, 
bearing as it does a fairly close resemblance to Biciiyd, should have been 
applied to the thing when first introduced under its Indian name, tJiaii 
that the African name should, as Monsenhoi Dalgudo thinks, have 
been carried to India. 


A. WZRNER. 
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ojnrL'AKY 

Re V* \V * H opkyn R ees, D, I), 

William Hopkyn Rei^s b^gan lib qiialificatiohs for lanpnage etudy 
and t^?achiiig by being born at Cwmavoii in tiie Welsh speaking part 
of Wales. As quite n young man lie detided on the ministry. TTieo- 
Jogical training in Bala and a short iiastorate in ^Vales prepared him 
to go out to China under the Condon iliRsioiiaf}* Society. He sailed 
with his wife, in the autumn of 1883, for China/travelling out on the 
^nie boat as James Gibiiour of Mongolia. After learning the language 
111 Pelting, he went out into the middle of the great plain of Chihli, 
some 200 miles south of Peking, there to found the station near Chichou 
which ultimately came to he called Siaoehang. The atatioii was in 
the midst of the territoiy swept by the Bo.\er rbing, but fortunately 
Hopkyn Rees had left for furlough in England a short time before. 

Returning in IDOl, he rendered such help to the Chinese authorities 
m the aettlenient of indemnity claims that he received the order of the 
Blue Button By this time he had established Jiis reiiufation, not 
onU^ aa a man who knew the windings of Chinese life in their every 
turn, but as a Chinese iicliolar. He had an unusual memory for the 
character* It was natural, therefore, that when he was ap[>ointed to 
the Union Theological College in Peking, he should at the same time 
join in founding the I^inguage School Ln Peking for missionaries and 
other Europeans. The magnitude to which that school haa grown is 
liome measure of the comiietence of its loundeni. He was chosen one 
of the boani of revisers for the Mandarin Old Testament. The last 
stage of his work in China began in 1913, when he was appointed to 
the staff of the Christian Literature Society in Shanghai. In 1916 he 
became General Secretary, and he only resignecl in 1921 because ill- 
health compelled it. He was re^sponsible for the editing and translation 
of many books, but his greatest work was the translation of the Old 
Testament articles of Hastings^ One Volume Bible Dictionary, while 
Dr. ilcGLUiv'ray took the New Testament. It waa not [lossiblo to 
translate directly, many of the ideas of criticism had to be re^cxpiessed 
if they were to have any relation to the stage of Biblical scholarship 
which theChineseChrirtt ians in the mass had then reached, and only those 
who have attempted such a piece of work can realize the cnormoua 
labour which it cost. It was ao euccesslul that before pnblicatlon the 
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first edition of fi,000 was sold out. On his resignatiDu in 1921 he was 
ap[Kiinte<l t<) tlie School of Orientai Langnageii in London, and of hb 
work there aonieone at the school can s^Mjak. But two final on<l most 
fitting honours came to him just before he died. First the Ohairmanship 
of the Union of Welsh ImiepcndeiitSH and aocond that of the Boanl of 
the Irfindon Mkeionary Society. In neither case was he able to take 
his place as Chairman, but the honours thenisclves were conferred with 
such sjKmtaucous appreciation that the occupancy of either chair was 
needless. 

Id all the work that he did Mrs. Rees played her part. She had a 
special power of understanding the Chinese mind, and in district work, 
above all, the two co-operated almost as one* Four of the seven 
children have hcen missionaries or the wivea of mUsionaries* 

Dr, Rees erjoyed a remarkable |x)pularity wherever he waa known, 
but above all in Wales. Ilia knowledge of Chinn and his human 
interest in handling \vhat he knew in the most sympathetic way mode 
him an unusually gocul speaker^ and he did a great w'^ork in making 
large audiences underataod a little more of the conditions in the Far 
East. As ia sugg<^ted by the hare record of his apjH>intments, he lived 
a life fall of activity, and if the reward of longer years liad been offered 
to him at the price of going alow', he would certainly have refused it. 
He was one of the iiuj«t comradely and eager of friends. He gave hia 
beat in friendahip without stint or reserve. He was first and foremost 
a Christian, and, because his religion w aa a complete and all round thing, 
he gave the impncfisiori that it was second nature. As compared with 
the lives many men live to-day, kls period of 65 years was not long, 
hut few men, even in a bug life, have liad so much of joy in realizing 
the best of their ambitions. In hk UlncBa over and again he gave 
thanks for the mercy and gladness wiiich had marked all his career. 
That was characteriatic of his buoyancy nod courage. " Whom the 
gods love, die young ** wm pre-eminently true of Hopk^m Hees. 


To this appreciation by an old friend, I wish to add a few words 
from one who only had the privilege of Eh:, Hopkyn Reesb acquaintance 
during the short period he w as able to serve as Reader in CJuneBe in our 
School. Dt* Rees was no longer a young man when be came to us, in 
1920, but he at once entered into his dutiea with a keenness and vigour 
of which a far younger man might well be proud. For Dr. Rees all 
fitudenta alike were the object of his solidtoua care, and the same 
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trouble was bestowed on the beginner as on the advanced student. 
His direct and practical method of instruction* coupled with hia rare 
knowledge of s^joken Mandarin, remdted in conaUtent and rapid pro¬ 
gress, and hia name will he gratefully remembered by numberfl of 
students VTho passed through his hands in these four years. But the 
loss we feel here is not merely the loss of a great teacher, but in equal 
measure the loss of a personality which had gained the affection and 
respect of all his colleagues. 


EniTOR. 
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PAPERS COXTHIRUTED 

THE SVAYACASTIiA OF MEDHATITHI 

By A. Herriedale Keith 

/ ^XE point onlj-' in Dr, Barnettes vi^Ticious article in the laflt number 
of this (pp. 5I&-22) seema to merit further exaniinatioiif 

bccauae it deals with an iseue which is capable of definitely objective 
treatment, namely the reference in the PraftmiJnataka to the 
Xijaija^tm of Medhatitlii. Dr* Bartiett^ despite the brief reftitation 
of his view given by me above (Vol- If I. Ft. If, p. mi stiJl insiatathat 
the Xifafja<;fistra can only mean the Man*Ma{iifa, a work of the tenth 
century a.d. 

The pasHage in question js one in which Tiavaija, confronted with 
Rdraa, aays atmagatam : yavad aham api bmhma^nuiamudtteamm 
anusthiiayami. Aloud he declares: “I am of the Ka^^yaimgotra; 
I study the ^^eda with its Angas and Uijangaa, the MnnaPlya 
Dftfirmafiutm, the Mahf^mra l the Bdrhojipijtifa AriJia^tra^ 

Medhdtithi R and the Pr^ftsa ^rdddhabjlpa:" There is 

not the slightest foahibilitv of doubt that the only nianner m which this 
list can naturally be understcKxl ia to hold that each of these texts is 

an indej^iendent and any contention to the contrary requires 

strict proof. 

Dr* Fkrnett asserts that the term X^ayu^^m signifies either a 
book of hiw or a book of logic ; that in this connexion logic h quite out 
nf place ; and that, even if it w ere admissible, the fact remains that the 
only Cofitras by Medhatithi on record are the J/nnuhAdjiyo, the 
Smfiivivrka, and a work on a.stroiog>^; of these the only one ext^t is 
the MamMaftjd, and he thererorc concludes that this h the Ciifttra 

tot.. ITl. FAHT IV. , 
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referred to in the /VoilrHidn^Aaia. The laat coQcJiisinn is obviouidy a 
iiCfn-s&jtiitur; if we hit%’n Ut choose between the Smriiviveka and the 
the choice would obviogaly fall on the former ns 
|>rc£iUinabiy a gencrni tTCfttise, while the latter is merelv a comrnent'ary; 
but the point ij* of no imj>ortance, in viaw of the fact that the reference 
is not to this Medhtititlii at alh RA the following arguments coa- 
clttsivclj demonstrate. 

(1^ There is no evidence for the assertion that means 

a book of law. The term is a perfectly familiar one ia refetenco to logiCj 
and *Vi^dya forms part of the names of a ver>' large number of w'orks 
on that topie^ On the other hand, authority for Ni/aija^aUm as a book 
of law k entirely lacking, and it is obviously incumlient on kini who 
asserts such a moaning to adduce pasRages in ifa aupport. Even, 
however, were this poesible, the fact would remain that the 
overw'helmiiig weight of uaage establishes the meaning of Ntfa^o^stra 
as connected with logic. 

(5f) The assertion tliat Ic^ic In this connexion is quite out of placo 
is hardly intenigiblc ^ study of logic is a moat iegitiniate occupation 
for a Brabmana ; the epic, the Puragas, and the Jaiv books aUke extol 
its merits,* and the parallel of Naroda, adduced lielow, is conclusive 
against Dr, Barnett. 

(3) The view' tliatthe is meant involves the separation 

of the commentan- from the text by the interposition of the 
Barhospaiya Arfhai^ra, and thJa is now defended by the fact that in 
the Mahabharaid, xiJ, 201, 8, the three Vedas are enumerated, followed 
by the \ edangas, among which the irtikid itr conimentarv on the 
text Comes thmL The parallel is clearly imperfect, even os presented, 
since the two intervening works are Vedarigns as much as the A'lVuJtia, 
and not totally in<iepeiidcnt texts like the Arihdfatiira. 

But Dr. Barnett ignores the notonous fact that docs not mean 

commentary on the text, but etymology, which is a vital!v difTeient 
thing. Pusaibly the error may be due to the fact that in his AVn/lWo 
Yaska in the course of explaining the htyhatilavas does comment on 
a number of Vedic atauias; but the fact at least, is beyond dispute, =* 
and with it the parallel disappears. 

(4) It is obvious that the whole difficulty has arisen from 
Dr. Bamett'spfiiVi& princip/* that Medhatithi must be the writer who 

' Scc marrtd Bool^ of iht. ttu* pp, jit, xv. 

» Sw, e.yv. Mj«1qw;I|. p. iiH . Jlnpldiw. iTpiV, pi T 

(Ihe trnn wr<Kni£lv rrndpTwl si p, 14, n. J, ij comet|y grren Ht p. 06 ]l 
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h kno^-n jia the author of the Manxtbhd^vija ond the Yet, 

aurely, when wo have a term like Ntfaya^Jstra, which prhm ftme 
means logical science, the obvious courwj is to look for some author 
Oil logic of that name. The Ccilulotfus unfortunately, is 

silent on this head *, yet, as far back as 1920 that able scholar* the late 
SatbCliandra Yjdyabhu^tana* pointed out theaolutioii, when he 
in view of the reference in the PnUundiuifaka, In the MEhabharata 
we find that IMedhEtithi and Gautama were the names of the same 
[►erson, one being his proper name and the other liia family name,” 
citing the BangavEsi edition of the ^lantJpan-an* 265* 45 

Mcdhatithir mahaprajno Gautamas tajiasi sthitah 
^^m^ 5 ya tena kaleua patnyab siirnsthavyatikramani. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that, when the Pratimajidiak^ 
Uses the phrase Medhatitlii’s Ntfdffa^u^tra, it refers to the 
ascribed by tradition to Gautama* a sage famous in Rama's legendary 
historj^, and is not guilty of the absurdity of treating as existing in 
REvana's time a commentary of the tenth century a.d. Further* the 
recognition of tliia fact gives a special jioint to the mention of the 
Kagyapftgotra as that of Havana* for the great epic*—which was 
admittedly one of the chief sources of inspimtion for the dramatists-- 
expressly record* that the hermitage of KE^raiMi was fu3I of &ages 
“ who w'sre versed in the Nyayptattva (logical categories)* and knew" 
the true meaning of a proposition, objection, and conclusion”. More¬ 
over* the epio tells us of XErada* a mode] of Brahmanical conduct, 
that he was vemed in logic {n^d^vidj^ in law* and the six ^^edougas, 
w hich afford* us an excellent parallel for REvana here, and eatabJishea 
the propriety of logical knowledge.^ 

hinally* it may be noted that this interpretation alone accords with 
the terminology employed in the other cases mentioned. The 
is not ascribed to PataEjnli, for that would have been too 
ob\dou* an amtehmnism, and thef'fw/dAoJtafpais qualified asProtWaJa** 
while Manu and Brhaspati ate of venerable age. 

This disjwsea of the argument for the late date of the Praltmd 
derived from the mention of Medhatithi * ah uno omniw. 

* ftutori/ itf InduiH Lo^ic^ p. ISi, 

* i. "0. 43 ff, t ij^ 5^ 3. 

* TiiP namr may hs vQ b«n mjRpMtHl to Ihe muthfvr ty the pnvriAhsmrtu » Work 

well known from Ipgat citsUoiU. It may Iw Dalnt that ■ f jmcribiKl 

to Prajapati cxiau (CaJfW/a Stifukrii Cota^lK, ii, S25J, und th*t PrscetM 

s PrsjipAti i, Saj, The epiq (sU, 350* Ofi) ni,kea HiniT,tngjiTbha the anibor 

of Yog&. 
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THE WORKS OB LHASA 
By T. Gaxapati Sastri 


7 N the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, I»ndon, at pp. 107 
to 117 of III, 1, are to be found some criticisms by Messrs. Krishna 
Pisharodi and Rama Pisharodi on my %'iew8 of Bhusa and his author¬ 
ship of Svapna-\ asavadatta and the connected dramas published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Their arguments are summarized 
hereunder with replies thereto : — 

I. “ Every open-minded critic must perforce admit that 
Pratima-nataka must come after Kalida.Ha, Charudatta after ^udraka, 
and Avimaraka after Da^din.” 

(1) As regards Pratima, the genealogy of Raghu's dynasty as 
described therein agrees with that in the Raghuvatnfo. Therefore, 
Pratima-nataka is based on Raghuvatp^: and it must be taken 
that that genealogy was the creation of Kalidasa, because Valrnlki 
makes no mention of it. In Pratima the genealogy* is refcrretl to only 
in passing. It is legitimate to infer from this that it had been well 
established, hay’ing been already described in detail elsewhere ; and 
it is so described in Kiilidasa. So say the Pishaitxlis. 

But it was not open to Kalidasa any more than to Bha.sa to 
manufacture a new genealogy. It must nece.ssarily be inferred that 
some Itihasa other than Itamayana served as the basis for 
them both. .Accordingly, both Dakshipavartanatha and Aru^ta- 
chalanatha, after stating that the genealogy in Raghuvamsa follows 
that in Vishqu-purapa, quote the following passage from the Vishou- 
purapa in commenting on 3rd Sarga, 2l8t stanza : 

“ ?T^rr? 

T^Tn:, I ” 

(Vishpu-purupa, .Vm^ 4, .Adhyaya 4.) * 

It was only after establishing by other renson.H that Bhasa must have 
been the author of Pratima that we stated in our introduction to it 
that Kalidasa followed Bhasa even in the genealogy. It was not 
sought by us to establish the priority of Pratima to Kalidasa by reason 
of the identity of the genealogy* in the wTiters. And, as the authority 


> “ Fi«t MuUk^ then Dni.r.th.. then DUIpn. then then Khntyihg. 

l>tllpn. From Kbatrangn R«ghu. from Raghn Aj«, from Aj* Ihuiarmtbs." 
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for the genealogy ia to be found in another Itihoaa, its identity in 
Pratimu and Raghuvaip&i is incapable of establishing the priority 
of either in relation to the other. Therefore all discussions based 
upon the fullness or otherwise of the genealog}' are all futile. 

(2) With reference to Charudatta the argument of the Pishaixxjis 
is that it is an abridgment of Mrichchhakatika, that the story forming 
the subject matter of the six Acts, Acts V to X, was omitted for the 
convenience of the actors in Kerala and to save time, that an easy 
diction was adopted so that it might be easily understood, and that 
Charudatta is a complete drama in itself. 

^ But it is not so ^ because before establishing the priority of 
Mrichchhakatika to Charudatta and the connected dramas, the 
Svapna-Vasavadatta and the rest, it is impossible to say that Mrich¬ 
chhakatika is the original of Charudatta and that the latter is an 
adaptation of the former. For no reason has been adduced by the 
other side to establish the priority of Mrichchhakatika. We have, 
on the other hand, established the priority of Charudatta by showing 
that it must have been composed by the author of Svaj.na-Vasavadatta 
and by other reasons ; and they ought to have been met by the other 
side, but they have not been. Further, the 8tor>' related iii Acts V-X 
of the Mrichchhakatika has not been omitted but retained in 
Charudatta. For ^akara is described in the latter as vindictive 
and capable of doing harm to anyone who might do him harm ; and 
his anger is shown to have been roused by Vasantasena, whom he 
loves, having taken refuge in Charudatta’s house. And Charudatta 
is described as of noble qualities. And in the fourth act Vasantasena 
seU out to meet her lover Charudatta in his house-which must 
have greatly put out i5akara. The storj^ thus related does certainly 
contemplate the fifth and the later acts. For the reader will like to 
know what the several trials and troubles were to which Charudatta 
must inevitably have been put by rea.son of the anger of {5akara, 
and how in keeping with hLs character he was saved therefrom ; 
and the incidents described in the later acts have to be tacked on in 
order to satisfy the readers mind; and the drama must therefore 
be incomplete without them. The easy diction admitted on the other 
side is a point in favour of the priority of Charudatta to Mrichchhaka- 
tika. As for the omiasion of the Mangala iiloka, to attribute it to 
“ the hurr>' of the adaptation ” is highly inconsistent with the state- 
nient that the compiler of Charudatta is a “ clever playwright 

(3) Then, coming to Avimaraka, its story is modelled on the stories 
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of Da^kutnam-cbiiritA ; undt when the ^^tadnus Gov'erniucnt 
publieheg the poem called Avanti-sundarTt it]>robabJe that we mar 
find many verses comnioa to it and Ainmaraka* Therefore Avimiimkft 
is merely a eompijatian. So say the PluhaTodiK, 

This reasoning is surprising. Because the stories reaembb each 
other it does not folloiv that one work is compiled from the other, 
Othenvise one might say that Mahavira-oharita and other dm mas 
dealing with the ston' of Rama mtist have been compilations based 
on one another, because the story is the same. Even if there be some 
verses in Avanti-sundarl in common with Avimaraka, it might be that 
the former adopted them from the latter, because Avimilraka is proved 
to be prior. Iforeover, not even one such stani^ has been quoted 
by the other side, even for iUiistration, from which it has to be 
gathered that the ataternent nboiit the existence of many common 
verses rests not on the direct observation of the writers, but on hearsay 
information implicitly adopted by them. 

We have thus negatived the main contentions of the other aide, 
on which it was sought to make out that Pratima, Chamdatta, and 
Avinnlraka were later than Kalid^, ^Qdraka, and Da^din. 

II. Then it is stated by the Pisharodis tliat the reference to the 
worship of statues in the third act of Pratimii indicates that J^hasa, 
the predecessor of Kiliidasa, could not be the author of this group 
of dramas, because in the Siva temple at Tinivanchikulam, the ancient 
capital of the Chera kings, there is a statue dedicated to Bhaskara 
Ravivaniiaii, the hist of the Chera kings, and it is worshipped. In 
view of the connexion of this prince and of the Svapna group of 
dramas with the Kerala stage, it is proper to infer that the incident 
ill the Pratimii is based on this deificatiou. 

This ia erroneous. The sort of Fratima-griha ■which is described 
in the drama is one which is mainly intended fen the installation 
and womhip of the statues of dejiarted kings and not a temple 
dedicated to Vishtiu or Siva or other deity, with a statue therein 
of a devotee king* the statne being put there, as in the case of other 
devotees. In honour of the king by his admirers, Bhaskara Ravi- 
vatman was a pious man and the last of the Chera kings, and there¬ 
fore, to perpetuate his memory, his admirers had his statue installed 
in the temple at Tiruvanchikiilam, Similar statues of kings arc also 
found in the temples in the Pilndya and Chola countries. But the 
sort of Pratima-griha described in the Pratimi is to be found nowhere. 
Therefore the Pratims incident in the drama has no connexion ■with 
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the inst^tion of the statue of Bhoskara Kuvivariuiin ; for the 
i^talifltion of royal statues obtains in other countries as well as 
Kerala and the sort of Pratima-griha described W not the fllightest 
trace of existence in Kerala* Aa for the special connexion between 
the Kerala actors and the Svupna group of dranias, that connexion 
existed with refereiiCB to other drainas as sell. The C’hSkyar actors 
acted Naganaiida. Mattavilasa, and other dranma^ oa well as the 
Svapna ^oup of draniHA, This has been nicntioncri by us in our 
introduction to Pratima under the heading " The fopnlarity of the 
plays in the KeraJa country' And it is not logical to attribute 
n Kerala origin to the Svapna group of dramas because they were acted 
by Kerala ^:tors. Otherwiae we aliall Imvc to attribute a Kerala 
origin to Nalgaiianda, MattaviiiiKa, and the rest, as they also were 
acted by Kerala at^tors. 

III. In Pratima, Act I, STta is described as not participating in 
the coromtion ceremonies of Kama. The practice in Kerala is that 
in the coronation the king sits alone without his consort. It has, 
therefore* to be inferred that Pratinm was composed in Kerala. So 
argue the PiBharodifl* 


This atgunient is faulty, Tho eoronution of Rama was only aa 
a Vuvatuja and is of aeconciary importonue. Moreover, Vaaishtiia, 
\aii:ad(!va, and trtliera knew beforehand that the coronation waa not 
going to take place,! but nevertheiesa started it in cooiiiliance 
with the wishes of king Daiiaratha, and the ceremony was a mere farce. 
Thus there was notlung to be gained by making Site iJarticiiate in 
t^he ceremonies. On the other hand, the great jaret has vastlv gained 
by not making her iwirticiiate. Kor it was by adojiting this plan 
of separating Sita from Rima that it was possible to describe how at 
the very time of tho coronation Sjti became accideotally interested 
in wearing the raiiii/oin, and how she actually wore it thereby fore¬ 
shadowing the forest life which there was going to he. Thus, suitably 
o her character as a chaste woman, SIta was able to go along with 
Rama without any delay, with the very tWfoda,,,. when, after 
reLnqmshing the kingdom in observance of his lathers words, 
he was about to leave for the forest. By this plan it was also possibis 
to arra,|ge to pre«mt the ro/kofnm to Rama for wearing in the forest, 
t would have been quite impossible to weave all tliesestriking incidents 
into the drama, had Sita been by the side of Kima at the time of the 
eorooatron That is why the intelligent poet, with a view to enhancing 

3oe PrtttHnA, 12U. rorited editton wUb tomnipnUrj* 
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the eSect^ separated Sita Jrom Rnnia at the time of the coronation. 
Oa the oecosion of the main coronation of Rama as king Sltsl is 
mentioned aa having been with him. In the 7th Act the words are^ 
** Then enters Hama with Sita after coronation.” ^ Even if we 
adopt the readings " Then enters Kiiina with hi& Harivam after corona¬ 
tion,” Sita must also be taken to be included in the woni Pari vara 
likewise in the drama Abhishekaf on the occasion of tiie main corona- 
tioii, the words used are, “ Then cnterji Rama with Sita after 
coronation.” So Bits is described as having been with Rama. Thus 
the surmise of the H&harodis that some Kerala poet must liave 
introtluced the practice of his country in describing the hero’s storv 
is without any foundation whatever. It certainly does appear to me 
to be surprising that the surmise aforesaid leads to this—that the poet 
who so erroneously adopts his local jiractice in describing a different 
hero nmiat be deemed to be very eardesa or worse, 

IV. Then the Pisharudis say, ** The antiquity of the Sanskrit 
nnd Prakrit adduced to justify and fliqiport the Bbasa theory* is in 
reality only an iugeniouM myth.” 

J his also is wrong. It is not shown that it is only au ingenious 
myth. Eveiy- i>crsou who is weU acquainted with the ancient and 
the later Sanskrit works will unhesitatingly accept the antiquity 
of the Sanskrit in Hhasa. In fact, in our introduction to Pratima 
we have shown that it is more ancient than not merely Kalida.^ 
but also Asvaghoshui and ail that has not been challenged. The 
Pjsharodis arc silent on this, and merely state it as their ijjje diirii that 
there is not that natural Iwauty which would prove the antiquity 
of this group of dramas, and they do dot advance anjrthidg to establish 
this atatciiiont. But a mere Ktatement is not proof of the matters 
stated. Ab for the statement that ” the general tone of simplicity 
is easily explained when it is remembered that thtwe dramas were 
prmluced not with a literaiy' purpose nor to glorify a king or national 
event, but maidy, as we shall show later, with a view to meet tho 
demands of a flourishing popular stage ”, we ask whether the ado[jtion 
of a simple diction does or docs not militate against the merits of the 
dramas aa literary compodtions? If it does militate, then it must be 
adrmtted that the easy diction in dramas like :5aknntala is out of [dace. 
If it does not, theo the same considerations apply both to dramas 
like ^kuotala and the present ones, Ae a matter of fact, the view 
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of the critics is that the Utomry merits of a coni]]>q«ition rise in prO’ 
portion to the Hiniplicity of the diction. That the diction in these 
dramas is even flimplcf than in ^akuntaia only ahovr.'i that their 
author e-Tccels even Kalidinia. We will deal later on with this meeting 
“ the demands of a flonrishing popular stage ”, Tliough the Prakrit 
in these dramas is similar to that of Kalidasa, that h not a point 
against their antiquity, as shown by uj in our introduction to Pmtima 
under the headingThe similarity of Prakrit in Bhiisa and Kiilidaaa 
After establishing by independent reasons that Bhiiaa must have 
been the author of these dramas, wc stated that their Prakrit was in 
keeping with their antiquity. If our conclusion ia to bo challenged, 
our reasons therefor ought first to be met j and they are not met 
merely by stating that there is similarity between the Prakrit of these 
dramaa and the Prakrit in ^akuntala, Subhiidrii-Dliananjaya, and 
other later dramas. \S hen the Prakrit of the ancient dramas cairtc 
conventionally to be adopted, as has been shoivn by us, in the later 
dramas, the similarity of the Prakrit ceases to be of anv signifltraace* 
If in a drama written to-day Prakrit such aa is found in ^lakuntala 
is adopted, that would not take away from Sahuntala its antiquity. 
And further we do not argue that the Prakrit h ancient and therefore 
Bhasa must be its author, but that Bhiiaa is the author and the Prakrit 
accordingly ancient. Therefore all arguinents of the other ride baaed 
on the Prakrit are in vain. 

V. Then the Pisharodia say that the varying merita of the dramas 
is another point against Bhusa^s anthorahip, and cite Rvapna-Viirava- 
datta and Prfltij&a-Yaugandharaya^ja by way of illustration. 

\\ c can only regard all this as unrestrained expressions of opinions 
formed by them mo^rt gratuitously. For with the object of establishing 
that many authors Jointly compiled the dramaa they boldly state 
it as their ipie di^ that in one drama the style is artificial and in 
another natural, that in the same drama the style in one act is of one 
kind wlule it is different in another act, that in the same drama the 
merits vari' with the several acts and so om Hut all these statements 
are left undeiuonstrated. 

These Pishnrodla freely dogmatize without logicallv supporting 
their statements, AVJiy do they not argue in the sanie strain that 
the merits of the dramas like VikTamorvaliya vary from act to act 
and that they must have been compiled by several authors ? 

In fact, every one of these dramas displays the same charming 
evolution of the plot in a setting of apt and varied incidents. 
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appropriate situations, and meusnred expressioa of the human 
acntimcnta as interacting with tliem^ fichneiiS of sound and sense in 
oonsonanco with the sentiments and feelings jxjrtTBjcd, ’working out 
of the Sandhis and Sandhvangaa as required, and universal flow, 
as it ’were, of the Rasas ' from which it can be inferred, as in the 
case of »§Skunta]a and ita connected works, that they must ail have 
emanated from the genius of one author. The critics who read these 
dramas can themselves well appreciate all these qualities ; they have 
also been set forth by us in brief and in e:tleiiao in oiur introductions 
to Pratimu and others i and they can also be grasped b_v reading 
our coniniientariea on Svapna-Vasavadatta and the rest. In short., 
these dramas should be reckoned the very best ornaments of the 
Sanskrit Literature, and among them Svapua-Viisavadatta and 
Pratima the very crown jewels. So it stands. 

The argument of the PisbiirodJs that, because the merits of the 
dramas vary, therefore they must have l>ecn compiled by several 
authors is answered by this consideration, that the difference in the 
Rasa and Bhava must necessarily produce a corresponding difference 
in style and substance. 

(2) Then the Pisharodis say that ue emphasize two of the 

characteristics in these dramas — the statement ttti; 

and the use of the wordSthapana at the end of the 
Prastavana — aa distinguishing features of BbiUft*s dramas. 

From thb it a pjjeam that they liavc not carefully read iny introduc¬ 
tion to the Svapna-\''asavadatta, After establishing by other and 
unexceptionable reasons, which independently aupfKjrt the conclusion, 
that Bhasa miLst have been the author of these dtamns, we added that 
the oiiening of the drama with the Sotradhara might also be taken 
as n distinguishing feature, Kor does tlte fact that this feature, which 
was favoured by Bhasa, the foremtist among |>oets, was adopted 
hy his later suecejwora in any way detract from hb position as the 
first among jtosts. 

(3) Thci^ it ie said that in the drama called A^hatyn-ohudanmjji, 

written by ^ktiblindra of Kerala, the play begins with " TTET: 

" ■ in the Pmstavana, we find the sentences 

and it concludes 

with the word Sthii^>anii — featurt»s found in the Svapna group of 
dramas. It is also based on Kalid^^s w’^orks. 

What is the sequitur I The only conclusion that follows from 
this is that ^ktibhadra of Kerab relished the Svapna group of dramas 
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SO much that he deemed it a good fortune that his drama ASchaiya-chu- 
damaiii should be modelled on them. That is a point against those 
who are anxious to detract from the merits of the Svapna group of 
dramas. The fact that that drama is based on Kalidasa’s works 
onlv leads to this, that it must be taken to be based on these dramas 
as well; for Kiilidasa’s works themselves arc based on these dramas. 
The beginning of the drama with ** ttw: TTf^sriTtTT 

and the mention of Stha|»ana arc conventions of ancient dramas, as 
witness the Bhaoa called Ubhayubhisarika, wTitten bv the sage 
\ araruchi. Therefore the praise of Aicharj’a-chudamarii and of its 
author is to no purpose, and the attempt of the Pishaitsjis to found their 
argument on the Prastavana of that work is all of no avail. 

^1* The conclusions to which the Pishiirotjlis came, as a result of 
their investigation, is that these dramas are compilations made out of 
ancient works with a \new’ to meet the large demands of the flourishing 
stage of Kerala. And they say that they are fortified in their con¬ 
clusions by a hoary tradition to the effect that in ancient times there 
was a large amount of compilation work. 

Our answer is this: We have repeatedly shown that the conclusions, 
so far as they are based on their own personal investigation, are 
incorrect. We have made it out that these dramas, possessing the 
rcfpiisite and full number of acts, must like f^kuntala and others have 
been original compositions not based on the works of others. W here 
.then is room for now suspecting that they are only compilations ? 
As for the tradition, that has exndently been set up by the other side 
so as to sup[>ort its theorj' of compilation. For we have not come 
across any tradition in Kerala that Sanskrit dramas, com|>lcte with 
the requisite acts, were compilations. Wiiat all the Chakyar actors 
in Kerala did was tlmt they selected from among the famous Sanskrit 
dramas such acts as they regartled as most beautiful and acted them 
with dress and technique after their owm liking. Kven now in some 
temples they de|jend on this for their livelihood. This matter has been 
already mentioned by us in our introduction to Pratima under the 
heading “The Popularity of Hhasa’s plays in Kerala”. Even 
assuming that there is such a tradition as the Pisliarofjis would have 
us believe, there is no evidence that these {)articular dramas were 
so compiled from other dramas. But from this Svapna group 
of dramas some acts of sur{>aKsing beauty were selected by these 
Chakyars, appropriately named and acted by them. They appear 
even in the list furnished by the Pishaitxjis (at page 112) of dramas 
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stated to have been acted hcTedituriJy in some Chakyar farai]i% in the 
A^^aprakafa. That list ought to be thus transcribed 

1. TajMiti-Sainvarana. 

2. Dhanaiijaya. 

Both works of Ku]a.4ekhara Varma^ 

3. Kagananda of .SrPHarahn. 

4. Ascharya'chudamaui of ^iktibhadrii. 

5. Kalya^ia-Saugaiidhika of Xilnkai;itha.^ 

6. ijriki'ishna-cliarita (not avaijable). 

7. yichchhinmUjtlsheka (being the first act of Fnitima). 

8 . Sepbiilikaiika and Svapnii'ika (they are the fourth and fifth 
acts of Svapna^Vasavadatta). 

9. Toraria-yuddha and \^ah-vadha (both of the Abhisheka- 
nafaka)^ 

10. 31alJjlijka (being the fourth act of Bala-charitah 

11. ifantraiika (bcing the tbird act of Pratijnd Yaugandharayana 

12. Duta*vakya. 

13. Kan^abhara, 

14. Duta -G hatotkscha. 

In the above list the Pi-sharodk bare viTittcn, instead of 8 to II 
as given herein, Svnpua^Vdaavadatta, Abldsheka, Bdia-charita, and 
1 ratijna’\ augandharayana, and the reason, for this misdescription is 
not clear. Vicbchhinnabbbheka is the first act of Pratinid, in the 
same manner as ricphnJikdiika, Svapnunka, and the like. Now the 
Pisharodit* proceed as If it were an original and indejjendent drama 
and ascribe its authorship to Bhaskani RavLvTirinau, and for this 
tradition is quoted as authority. But this tradition is known only to 
them and k of the same species as the other tradition mentioned 
before ; and it is a convenient device to support the other aide in 
ite conclusioiui. which lack every foundation. It is unnecessary to 
further expatiate on this, an it is iinj>osHibIc to attribute the authorship 
of Vichchhiniulbhisheka, which really means Pratima, to any writer 
who is not older than Kalidasa. 


M L (a) The Pisbdrodia fiirthev say that the omission of the poet’s 
name in the Fmstavana is not due to the convention of those da vs, 

^ The l^hiioxlifl Bay th<U the of tlie oulhor of Katlitja-SnoeandhSka u 

unlcEiDirn. Evidenfly Ihey have twii no to a (onjvlatf oopv of thia wtitlF flet 

ara!iii4. whvLh It w'«|| known and can bo wbtain«| ovrrvwhort in Komla, In ihe 
Mhapa^a the auiborV iwma h* monticned. It j,, thproforo, sarpriainR that p-r-otis 
who uVa HO mo.h .nlaTv^t in Karala draouw ahouW bo igncrwnt of ov«l Iho author * 
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but to the fact that it was impossible to ascribe to any one poet's 
authorship the dramas which were compiled piecemeal by several 
authors. 

This has been answered in repelling the theoiy' that the several 
acts of these dramas were severally composed: And. while the 
Pishdro(jlis have made mighty efforts to establish that, in the 
dramas extending over a plurality of acts, there has been a plurality 
of authorship, none such has been shown as regards the single-act 
dramas like Madhyama-vyayoga, such as that the various stanzas and 
sentences were composed by distinct authors. And thus, it 
being established that they were the works of one hand, why was 
the author’s name, which ought surely to have been there mentioned, 
omitted ? What is the answer of the Pisharodis to this ? They have, 
however reluctantly, to admit that the dramas like Madhyama-vyayoga 
must have been composed before the practice arose of mentioning 
the author’s name in the prologue. And, when we come so far, it is 
but proper to admit that the connected Svapna group of dramas 
exhibiting the like qualities are also of the same authorship. This 
convention of not mentioning the author's name is also seen elsewhere 
in a drama anterior to Kalidasa. That is the Bhana called ITbhaya- 
bhisarika. written by the sage Vararuchi. There neither the name of 
the poet nor of the drama is mentioned in the Sthapana, but at the end 
of the work is to be found wT.tten, “ Thus ends the Bhana called 
Ubhayabhisarika, composed by the sage Vararuchi.” ‘ In our plays the 
name of the dramas is written at the end, but not the author's name. 
That is the only difference. From this it is easy to see how' the name 
of the poet who w'rote these dranias came to be forgotten and how 
he must be older than even the sage Vararuchi. 

(6) The next argument of the Pisharodis is this: In the Lochana 
of Abhinavaguptacharva the verse “ srjst ” is quoted 

as from Svapna-Vasavadatta, and it is not found in the Svapna- 
Vasavadatta comprised in this group of dramas. This argues the 
existence of another Svapna-Vasavadatta, which may be the original of 
the present drama. 

We ask—is this so-called.original Svapna-V^vadatta of the same 
story and plot as the present Svapna-V^vadatta or of a different story 
and plot, describing mainly the marriage of Vasavadatta ? On the Erst 
view’ this stanza, describing as it does the first stages of love freshly 

* “ mm: i ” 
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formed towards the king, could not find place even in the so-called 
original Svapna-Vasavadatta, as has been pointed out by us in our 
introduction to Svapna-Vasavadatta.* On the second \new, even though 
such a stan 2 a could find a place in a Svapna-Vasavadatta of a different 
kind, that drama cannot, for that very reason, be the basis of the present 
one. In either view, therefore, this theory of a suppositious original 
Svapna-Vasavadatta must be given up by the Pisharotjis. 

Thus the very Svapna-Vasavadatta found in this group of dramas 
must be the composition of sage Bhasa. It is not correct to postulate 
the existence of another Svapna-Vasavadatta. If a stanra or two be 
quoted as from Svapna-Vasavadatta and be not found here, then, if 
they cannot fit in with the context, it must be 8up|)osed that the person 
who so quoted made a mi.stake in the name of the work, because the 
stanza cannot possibly be there ; but, if it can fit in with the context, 
then we must suppose that there must be clerical * omission in the 
manuscripts by reason of their not having been current for a long time— 
and this because it is a certainty that they must have been t here. When 
we find some portions missing in the manuscripts even of widely read 
works,* is it surprising that this should occur in works which have long 
ceased to be in vogue ? This, then, is the most satisfactory position 
and one unattended by any difficulties and which will commend itself 
to all right-minded and learned men. The foregoing also disproves the 
contention of Dr. Barnett, who accepts the theory of the two Pisharoi.lis. 

As a result of all these discussions, the conclusion becomes firmly 
established that Bhusa must have been the author of Svapna- 
Vasavadatta found in this group of dramas and that likewise he must 
have been the author of the other connected dramas as well. 

* |i. 6, Edition with CommfnUrv. 

• ride pp. 76 *nd 113 of the Sr»pne-V»««v«datU with commentary (3rd ed,y. 

» For iiuUnce. the stanias ^ " 

“ ” in I^kuntaU (Irt act) are not found in the 

Xirpa^naagar Edition. 



SVAPNA VASA VADATTA ASD BITA VA-PHAKASA 
By K, Rama Fisharoui 

TX support of hia view that the drsiua published by him uudci- 
the title Svapna-vasavadaltii in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
(to which I shall henceforth refer && ** the TBS. play ”) is the work 
cf Bhasa, ^labnniah^padhyilya Ga^apati J^aetri cites in JRAS.r 
Oct. 192l| p. 608^ a passage /roiu the nnpublished Bfiava-prakaSa of 
Saradatanaya. 1 have exandned three MSS. of the Inttcr work. 
It nowhere ascribes the play to Bhasa ; but the context of the 
quotation and the obtiersations on ndndT throw some light on the 
Bhasa-probleiii. 

.\iter commenting on the fact that the nataka and 
are not different, the author aays t SubaudUnr nataknsyasya 
hik^nan:i praha pancadha !| pilri[^arriL caiva praiuntaoi ca bhasvaraqi 
lalituip tatha | samagram iti vijheya natake pahea jataya^i |[ pitroasya 
natakaayasya mukhadyab pahea saudhayah | udaharai;^ani etaaya 
Krtyanivaviom ucyate || praiantariisabhuyi^ftham praiantaip nama 
natakam | nyiisO uyusasamndbhedo bijoktir bl|adar4anat f| tatO 
bmddis^asamharah pra^nte pnnea sandhayab | aatvatl vittir atra 
syad iti Dmuhiiiir abravit ;| Svapnavasavadattiikliyain udaharaijam 
atra tu j acchidya bhQpat saoiyak sa devi Magadhikakare j] nyaata 
yatas tatu nyasO mukhasaiidhir nyani bhav'et | byasasya ca 
pratimukham saniudbhikla udahrtah i| Padinavatya mukhaqi vik^va 
vi^e^kavibhiiaitaqi j jivaty Avantiketi [-ety etaj I] jhauam 
bhumibhujd yatha i| utkanthitena Bodvegarn bijoktir nama klrtanatii | 
ehl Vasavadatteti kva y^ityiidi driyate || sabhavasthitayOr sahUva*] 
ekapraptyanyasya gave^tkAiii | dar^nnapar^anadibhir [-alajiair ?] 
ctat syad bljadar^nam || ciraprasuptah kaniG me vinaya prati- 
bMhitah | tfinv tn dcvlrn na paiyaml yasya Ghosavatl priya || kiqt 
te bhuyah priyaip karyam iti vag atra nucyatc | tad aniiddinta- 
i^rnharaui it}' ah nr Bhara today at} j' 

This quotation shows that in Saradutaiiaya^a time a drama 
named Seaptui-vAsavadaita was current, which had much in 
common with tlie TSS. play. But it is evident that they are not 
identical. Thus the king^s exclamation " Vasavadatta lives ! on 
seeing PadinavatT adorned with a beautiful tilaka, Padmavati’s thus 
adorning herself, and the king’s mvinga, “ {’onie, VaBavadatta 1 
whither goest thou 1 '* are not found in tlio TSS. play. 

VOl.. 111. PAUT 1V» ^.1 
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iSaradutuiiuva, in liuj comments on prasiMpamlt soya that tte 
kathd-jutradhara entere only after tbe n&id7-6utraillidra ba« left the 
stage, but never nicntiona a drama u|)ened by the former. He details 
the various items which ought to be mentioned in the prolo^jue, but 
jxiints out no eseeptions to the general nilc, or deviations from it. 
lie remarks that profifhdfmtd and amukha are the same^ but does 
not suggest sthapana as an alternative. The absence of reference by 
him to the peculiar prologue found in tbe TSS. play coofirinB the view 
that the latter is not identical with Spapna-i^Jiavod^iUffr Hence it is 
that the verses quoted aa from S^^ajytia-vasfivadnitu in Lttcaua and 
Ndti/d^arpanfi are not found in, the T^nS. play. 

The TSS* play, then, appears to me to be a stage-adaptation of 
the original—a conclusion at which I arrivetJ in the article “ Bhasu's 
Works— Are they genuine ? ” The local numiiacripts containing the 
text of tbe TS.S. play uniformly rend in their colophons either 
Svapiiatn A"d;taihTni or rosrei'atfo'tfa-jja/aATui'H, but never, so far as 
I have seen, Siwpjio-[^cj!(ui!orfoWa(in). In the light of the conclusion 
here arrived at, this reading is quite explicable and rational. The 
playwright never wished that the original should be confused with the 
adaptation. 

The statement of ^rvananda in his (Trivam 

druni cd., i, p. 147) also confirnis the same view, provided we interjiret 
it naturally. It runs thus : Adyo yatha Nandayantyiim bmhinarjia- 
bb5janam ; dvitiyah svadiibm ntniaadthartum Udayanaaya 
PadmavatTpariuayo ’rthasrngarab J trtiyah Svapnavasavadatt^ 
tasyaiva Vasavadattaparinayab kflmalnigaral,i. This is quite clear, 
and needs no editorial pruning. Yet the learned editor suggests in 
his footnote the transposition of the word /from ita real poflition. 
and reads the sentence thus: PsidniavatTparioayo ’rthfl^j-ngarah 
Svapnavasavadattc ; trtiyab taayaiva, etc. One cannot endorse this 
suggestion, unless he is blinded by & theory. A natural interpretation 
of the sentence suggesta that tliis contained 

the incident of Udayana's a'ooing and marriago of Vnsavadattu. 
This incident is not found described in the TSS. play. 

Hence the legitimate conclusion is that the genuine Si’upna- 
insaviutatta mentioned by ancient ALimkiinkas has yet to be 
discovered, and that the TSS. play is only a stage-adaptation of it. 
The necessity for the adaptation lay in the growing demands of the 
once very popular stage in Kerala. 

This view is canfirtued by tbe following facts. Firstly, the two 
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manuscripts Nos. 98 and 298 of the local Manuscripts Library, 
containing this drama, contain only such dramas as are commonly 
staged here. Secondly, a manuscript now in the possession of my 
friend .Mr. A. K. PLsharodi, of Trivandrum, which contains numerous 
scenes selected from many dramas, to be staged successively for 
twenty-eight days in a temj)lc in Travancore, mentions Seph(Vikdtnkam, 
and quotes a portion of the act. As this is Act IV of the TSS. play, 
we have here juoof that this drama is popular on the stage. The 
other acts of the drama also have each a vernacular name given bv 
the professional actors. Thus the first act is called Brahmacariydmkam, 
“ the Brahmacari Act ” ; the second, PanidtUhnkam, “ the Ball-play 
Act " ; the third, Putttuidmkam, “ the Flower-cleaning Act ” ; the 
fourth, Sephdlikdmkam ; the fifth, Svapndtpkmn, “ the Dream Act ” ; 
the sixth, Citraphalakdqikmn, “ the Picture-board Act.” This verl>al 
testimony of the Cakyars, three of whom I consulted, is also borne 
out by colophon readings in the .M8. No. 98 mentioned above. 
This is evidence enough to show that the TSS. play is a stage- 
adaptation. 

Before concluding, I wish to advert to one peculiar practice of 
Cakyars, which will throw some light to explain the peculiar nature 
of the prologues of the dramas included in the Bhdsa-ndtaka-cakra. 
The Cakyars never act a drama in full, but only selected scenes now 
from one drama, now from another, especially when the performance 
runs on for a number of days. But when they change from one drama 
to another, convention has greatly simplified their work by demanding 
of them not a repetition of the full and regular ndwdi, but only a general 
announcement of the scene to be 8tage<l, as much as is required to 
enable the audience to follow the acting. For every act that they 
stage they have, they say, their set introduction or ‘‘ Interlogue ”, 
if I may so term it. The o{>ening verse of the “ Interlogue ” 
to announce the change to Hephalikdmkam runs as follows : 
^rlvatsarajadyuti^livaki^i namaayaya Vasavadattaya(j[hya j vasanta- 
kalendusamanavaktra Padmavati j^atu Hares tanur vah 

Such ** Interlogucs ”, my Cakyar friend tells me, are numerous. 
For the acts they arc trained to act are many, as many as there are 
in all the dramas given below put together: the thirteen dramas 
published as Bhasa’s, Samvarana, Dhanamjaya, Cwjdmani, Xdgdnanda, 
Matta-vildsa, Bhagai'adajjuktya, Kalydna-sduyandhika, etc. He has 
promised to give me at least some of these as early as possible. In 
view of the e.xiBtence of such “ Intcrlogues ", the prologues of the 
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drama-s aasigned to BhaE^ may alt« all be not regular prologues 
but only actors' ** Intcrlogues 

The author of the BhdiSa-pTQkasa is ^mditanaya^ son of BhattA 
GOpala, whose grandfather wrote a Veda-bhpaya named Ve^a- 
bhfisai)a. A resident of Benares, ho was like his father a staunch 
devotee of the goddess ^radiimM. During one Caitra festival he 
happened to witness thirty different kinds of plays staged. Being 
then moved by a desire to stud_v iVd/yo-e«faj he became a discipLo of 
one Divakara, the then ninstor of the concert-h all» and studied under 
him all the ancient works on dramaturgy, by Siva, by GaurT, by 
Brabniap bv Karada, by Hanuman, and by Bharsta and bis disciples. 
Then he wrote for the guidance of actors Bhdm-jtmka^a, which puriKjrts 
to contain the essence of all the wurks on the subject. TJie bqctk is 
divided into ten chapters, and a cursctry glance through it has enabled 
me to come across the names of certain unknown dramsturgifits, 
such as K&hala, Drauhi^ii, ^latigupta, f^nkuka, and Hasyakrt (IJ, and 
of some hitherto unrecorded dramas such as i/artca-PcrHcjia, in five 
acts ■ Nata-vikrama, in eight acts; DAu-jjnrinnya, in nine acts; 
Menakd-nahufa, in nine acts j MadaMhd, in eight aetij; MStamlhila- 
rambhak^, in seven acts; Ramdtiand^il SUdpahamna; Kflffd-ravat^a ; 
OdujJ-^jrba —nil regular naiakus. Amongst prahmanas are nientioned 
Sdubhadrika, i^^tTra'/:du»ind7, and A'nfi'-A^eZt; amongst r/iiims, 
Tripura-ddha^ Vrir6ddharanat and Tttrakvddkaranfi. Other names 
of works and persons also there are in the work w'hich shall be set 
forth on a future occasion. It is WTitten throughout in verse, simple 
and elegant, and touches upon ev'ery depart ment of dramnturgy. 
Since the author quotes from ^lammata f?), he cannot be earlier 
than the twelfth century. Probably he maj' have to be brought 
down to a still later age. 



OHIESTAL STUDIES IS PETIiOGRAD liETWEES 
1918 ASD 19,13 

Tran8lat<»d by M. Kasam.v 

^PHE following is a brief digest of a pamphlet published by the 
Committee of Orientalists in Petrograd early in 1924. The 
publication was by order of the Academy of Sciences and is compiled 
and edited by .M. V. Kotvich. 

Learn'ed I.nstitutioxs axd Societies 
1. Riusian .icademy of Science*. 

Established 1724. President: A. P. Kar{>insky. Vice-President: 
V. A. Steklov. Permanent Secretaiy*: S. F. Oldenburg. 

Members chiefly concerned with the study of the Orient: S. F. 
Oldenburg (elected 5th Februar)*, 1900), P. K. Koko\’tsov (19th April, 

1903) , N. Y. Marr (7th March. 1909), V. V. Bartold (12th October, 
1913), F. I. Shcherbatskoy (2nd November, 1918), and I. Y. 
Krachkovsky (9th November, 1921). The following Orientalists are 
corre8[>onding members of the Academy: V. Tomsen (Copenhagen, 
1894), G. Hofmann (Kiel, 1893), T. Niildeke (Karlsruhe, 1885), 
E. Sachau (Berlin, 1888), I. Guidi (Rome, 1909), R. G. Bandarkar 
(Puna, 1888), E. Senart (Paris. 1898), G. Jacobi (Bonn, 1902), 
L. de la Vall6e-Poussin (Ghent, 1916), 8. I^-vi (Paris, 1918), F. Hirth 
(New York, 1898), P, Pelliot (Paris, 1922), Ch. Clermont-Ganneau 
(Paris, 1899), A. Griinwedel (Berlin, 1908), H. Bartolom6 (Heidelberg, 

1904) , Ch. Lenman (Cambridge, 1907), A. .MeilJct (Paris, 1906), D. K. 
Petrov (Petrograd, 1922). 

Periodical Publications: hvestia of the RAS. devoted most 
space to the Orient. Until 1894 ail articles on the East were united 
under the heading “ Melanges ^Vsiatiques This practice was 
resumed in 1918. Sapiski of the Diemon of History and Philology 
of the RAS. has pubUshetl a number of articles, also the Commission 
for the Study of the Peoples of Russia and the .Museum of Anthropology 
and Ethne^japhy (6 vola.). 

S|>eciAl Oriental Periodical Publications: The Christian Orient, 
established 1912, 6 vols. appeared. Byzantine Vremennik (1894, 
23 vola.). The .Moslem World (1917, 1 vol.), Articles on Japheik 
Languages (1922, 1 vol.). 

Serial publications: Bibliotheca Buddhica (1897, 21 vols.). The 
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Moniwienis of Indian Fhilmopfiy (1932, 1 vol.), Matoriahjor the Studtj 
of Japhetic Langawjes (1910, 11 Bibliotheca Arineno'Ocorgiea 

(1911,5 vola,), *1 Companion U> Armaxo-GeoTf^ian uSKi/t^iei ( 1914,11 vok.)j 
Moiiumcnta flagiographica Gcorgica (1918, 1 vol.), Text? on the Historg 
of Central Asia (1015, 2 voh.), Specimem of the Folk-lore of the Turkish 
Triles (1866, 10 vols.), Speehnem of the I ViA-w^ Folk-lore (190T, 8 vo1h.)j 
Dicliomrg of the Yukitt IjonguagCj by E, K, PekflTsky [lOOT, 5 voJs.), 
Specimef\s of the Folk-lore of MoiujoUan Tribes (1913,3 voJ^.), Catalogues 
of the. Asiatic Mimum of the RAR. (1914, 1 vol.), BiUiotheca Ftied- 
landiana (1893, 7 vols.). 

Single publicationa: V. A. Zliukovsky, Moteriah for the Study 
of Persiari Dialects (vol. li, i, and vol. In, i); J. A. Orbeli, “ 
aod solutions of the Vardapet /(ntin/n Thiraktsa, the *4rjffcwiV/w Mathe- 
ttuUieian of the Seventh Century^ 1918 ; Ik, D. Mircjiiov, Ctdalof/uc of 
the Indian Manuscripts of the Public Library of Russia, 1918. 

2. The Russian Academy of the History of Material Cirfili^cttion. 

(Marble Palace.) 

Pre^^ident: A. A* V'afiilyev. Vice-President; S. N^. Treinit^kv. 
Learned Secretary: B. V. Fannakovsky. The former Archfflolt^ical 
Commission took this name and iras reorganized by order ol the 
Govemment of 18lh April. 1918. 

The arobpeological division includes departments : (1) of aichieology 
and art of the ancient East ; (2) of archajoltigy and art. of the early 
Christian, Oriental ■Christian, and Byzantine world ; (3) archeology 
of the Caticaaxia and of the Japhetic world i (4) Atchmologj' and Art. 
of India and of the Ear East j [5} Archtcologi’' and arts of Central 
Asia; (6) Archseology and Arts of the Moslem World, and (7) archeology 
and arti! of tim ^Vriuetnans and Georgians. A jierniancnt commission 
on ndraiflmatica and glyptics exists, as weU as an Institute of Archteo- 
logical Technology. In summer, 1921, an expedition was seat to 
Turkestan for the study of arehaeolngifal monuinents (Samarkand 
Mosque), and many public lectures were delivered, 

3+ The Russian Institute (f the History of Art. (5 Isaack Place.) 

Established 19t2. President: V. P, Snbov, Since autumn of 
1922 the Institute reinstalled regidar courses of three to four years for 
the training of experts. Publications: Atmual, faac. i apficarcd in 
.\pril, 1921, ii and iii are m print and contain articles on Oriental 
studies, including " The Pointings and Statuary of the Tutn-Huang 
Laves,” by S. F. Oldenburg, 
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4. Vesitelovsbj Itistitute/or the Cauiparalhv ■S'fwrfy of the Onental and 
Occtdentat Languors and LUemiitrcg. (11 LTmversity Enibank- 
meut.) 

E^t-abli.^hed in autumn^ 1921. Director: D. K. Petrov^ Among 
its six sections there h one—Oriental. 

5. Jaj^die Institute of the RAS, {Vaaailye^'sky TBlniid^ 2 Seventh 
LiniyaO 

Estftbibliod 192L Director: N. Y. Harr. 

Publications: Recueil Japheiigjie^ i* 1922* Juphetitlsche ^udien 
Tttr Sprache w. Kukur Rtirasieue^ Leipzig ; edited by F. A. Braun and 
N* Man, La Seine, la Sa6tte, LfUece ei les premiers habiiante de 
ia Guute etrusques et pslasques, Paris. 

6. The Russian CommiUee for the Study of Central and Eastern Asia* 
(3 University Embankment.) 

Established 1903. President (until Jus death in 1918) : V* V, 
Radlov ; now, S. F. Oldenburg. Was organized as n local GoDoniittcc 
for Russia under the decisions of the Twelfth and Thirteenth World 
Congresses of OrientalisLs in Home (1899) and Hamburg (1902)i and 
formed a branch of the “ Association Interiuitionalo pour rexploratioii 
hiatorique, areh^oJogique, linguistiquc et ethnographiqiie de Jblsio 
Centrale at de 1’ Extreme Orient Organized a number of expedi¬ 
tions to Russian and Chinese Turkestan, AlongoUa, and to the Siberian 
tribes. 

7. The Oriental Departinent of the " B’orfd Literaiure " Series. {3G 
Mokhovaya.) 

Established 1918. President: S, F, Oldenburg. Published a 
number of standard translations from Oriental languages, also articles 
on the literature ol the Orient and catalogues. The T'ostoJt niagazine, 
the first number of which appeared in August, 1922, b also published 
by this institution, 

8 . The Committee of Orkntaliets, Asiatic Museum of the HAS. 
(5 University Embankment.) 

Established 15th ^Ia\% 1921, President: N". Y, Marr. Vice- 
President: S. F. Oldenburg, dumber of memberB: 44. Mainly 
a consulting body for reference and information for the various needs 
of persons and institutions concerned with the study of the Orient, 
Publishers of the present pamphlet. 
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9. Russian Arc/iaol^ical Socii^t^^ (34 Funtfluka,) 

EutabJkhed JS46. President: S. PJatonov» Vicfr-Pre«ident: 
A. A. Jlyin- Secretary ; ?f, P. SiclitJVt The Swiety possesses a rich 
library and a iiiusemn. 

Publications ; Sapkki and Trudi of the Oriental Division. Twq 
di^'kionii are chiefly concerned with the study of the Orient: the 
Oriental Division and the Xuruisrnatic Division. On the occasion of 
the Centenary of the “ Soci^te Asjatifjiie the llAS. published The 
Archwoioffieal Expeditiim of 191G to Fnn. The cjvovfttims niches 
in the Van rock and the insmplions of Sardur ll from the ejteamtion 
of the Western niche. By X* Marr and T, Orbeii» 

10. The On'enioi Division {of the Russian Arehiraloffiad Society). 
Although only a division of the alxive^mentioned Bociety it is, in 

fact, one of the central institutions which servea for the Kussiun 
studies of Asia. 

Director: V, \\ Bartold. Becrctary: B. Y. VJadiniirtsov* 

In J921 the s.'tvth volume of its Sapiski ap]>eared (for 191T-’20), 
Since 1st January^ ISSl, nianv j>aper8 have been read during the sittings 
which have taken place in the study of the Permanent Secretary of 
the'Academy of Sciences. 

11 . The Rtissian Geographical Society. (80 Demidov per.) 
Established 1845. President: Y. M. Shokaisky. Vice-President: 

G. E. Gnini-Gzzbimailo. Secretary': V, h. Komarov, The Society 
has no special disdsion for the Orient, but the Departments both of 
physical geography and ethnography have been very active in the 
study of different countries of Asia. The Society has sent out many 
expeditions to the Orient, especially to Central .Asia* and lias published 
their results. Very imjK>rtant are the local branches: in Tiflis^ 
Tashkent. Orenburg, Omsk, Barnaul, BeinijjaJatinsk, Irkutsk, 
Krasnoyarsk, Chita, Yakutsk, llabarovsk, Troitskofiavsk, and 
Madivostok. The Society possesses a special library of over 150,000 
voiunies and archives of unpubliahed works and materiak, cliiefly on 
ethnology. Librarian and Keeper of the Archives : I. P, Jlursin. 
Publications : IsvestiOf liv, i, published In 1919 ^ Sapiski ; and also 
Zhivaya Starina^ xxv, iv, appeared in 1917, 

12+ Russian Palestine Society, (10 Mituinskaya.) 

Establishetl 1882. Number of mem hem, 47. Presid ent: F, I, 
Uspensky, Fell. Russ. .Ac. of Sc, The Library contains about ^0,000 
books published before 1900 coucerning Palestine and the Christian 
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Orient in general. Judging from the tielecrion of books it muj^t be 
one of the notable collections in the world^ A printed catalogue 
in 2 volumes and »u[sp]cniients has been published. 

13. The Jeteixh Hist^rieai-Ethnoffmjihieal Soeitfif. (VassiNevskv 
l{»land, GO, Gth ijiniya.} 

Established 1900, President ; L. Y. Sternberg. Secretary; 
L I, Bavrebe. 

14. The Sociei^ for Dijfmion of Ednralhn om&ttff ike Jeiex. (23 
Sngorodny Prospect.) 

Established 18&.‘J. Prcaident: Y* B. Eiger. Secretary: S. A. 
Kamenet&ky. The Ubrary eontains about 50,000 volumes in fifteen 
languages on all questions regarding the Jews ; also rare old printed 
books and manuscripts. In 1919 the valuable collection of books and 
iiianuserj.pts of A. Y, Garkavi was added to the Librarv^ Ubrariaii: 
1. 1. Bavrebe. There are also archives on the history of the |juiblic 
education of Jews in^Busaia mostly during the twenty years prior to 
the Revolution* Publications: Evretfekayn Mhtf edited by S. .M, 
Gintsburg, Petrograd, 1922, 

15. The Neop^iloli^iml Society of the University of Pcitograd. 
Established 18fio, the object being the study of literatures and 

languages of the East and the West. President: D. K. Petrov. 
Secretary: B. A. Kr^hevsky. 

Papers on que^itions concerning the Orient are also read during 
tbe meetings of the sections. They are indicated in the Sapiski 
(eight volunicfl eovering the ijeriod between 1888-1915 have appeared)- 
Between 1920-2 the following jiapcrs were read : I. Y* 
Jvrachkovsky« The Literaturcof the Arabic Emigrants in America ; 
B, \. \ ladimirtsov,. “ On the queatioo of the mixture of languages " 
(two mixed languages in Western ]i1ongolia ); V. M. Alexeev, “ The 
Cliinesc Theatre and the Chinese performer,” 

ScHOOLa 

The .%Ue Unh^rsity of Pelroffrad. (Vaflsilyev,sky Island, 7 Univemity 
Liniya.] 

Tbe Faculty of Oriental Studies was eBtablished in 1055. Now 
amalgamated with the Faculty of Social Stiencea* The following 
W'ere the courses announced for 1922-3 i— 

Elementary Arabic (Sokolov). 

Arabic Texts (historical, poetry, Koran, etc.) (Krachkovsky), 
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Per:jbn literature (Eoiaaakevicli). 

Iranic philology (Middle Persian and Graniiuar of Modern Persian) 
fFreiuiad), 


Turkish Philolog)' (Samoilovieh)* 
Turkish-TarEariari dialects fSamoiJovich)- 
^Tongolian Philology ^V^ud^n^irtsov). 


Manclmriaii 
Chiiieae 

Indian 
Egyptian 
Sendtic 

Hebrew 
Japhetic 


(Kotvich). 

(Ivanov and Alexeev), 

(Nevsky and Conrad), 
(Oldenburg and Shcherbatskoy), 
(Struv'e). 

{Kokovtsov), 

(Koko\'t3ov and Sokolov). 
(Marr). 


Ancient Iranian Philology (Freiiiuin), 


Syriac Philology (Alyavdin). 

Armenian*Georgian Philology (Jlarr), 

ft ,f Epigraphy, and Antiquities (Orbeli). 

Byzantine Philology (Vaasilyev). 

General languiAtics (Shcherba). 

Ethnology (Sternberg), 

Japhetic Lingiuatira (Marr and Orbeli), 

Paleoasiatic Linguistics (Bogorss). 


Religion of the Near East and of the Christians (Andreyev). 
History of Islam (Bartold). 

„ Byzantium (Vassilyev), 

Ancient History of Hebrews (Krasnj'^-Adinony), 

Modern History of the Far Efist (Poadneov), 

tSocial and Political Conditions in the Near East (Sokolov), 

The Art of the Orient (Kotov). 

TT Claiksie Orient (FUttner), 

The Petrograd ItistUui^ of Licing OrieiUttl Languages. (Petrogrodskava 
Storona, 17/1 Tserkovnaya Str.). 

Estabbshed in autumn, 1920. Rector: Professor A. N, 
Samoilovich. Designed for practical purposes but has the standing 
equal to that of a University College. The following subjects are 
taught: Arabic, Persian, Turkish-Osmanic, Sartic-Uzlwc* lilongolian, 
Indian, Armenian, Georgian, Japanese, also geography and modern 
history of the respective countries, history of literature and economics, 
and also for the persons studying in the Moslem division_Moslem 
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Law, English» French^ and German are taught and an introduction 
of modem Greek U intended, as this is v^'idcl^'‘ used in the Near East, 
From 1921 geography of Central Asia and linguistica became special 
conrsefl. Regular course, three years^ including trips to the Oriental 
countries* Xnniber of students m 1922* 125. 

UebTew h/tsliti^te ffonner Fetrograd Hebrew Umversity). (M Troit- 
skaya Str.) 

Established 1918, Pfesideot: S* G, lA)3insky. Regular course, 
three years. Students may fje of nonvleuiah nationality, Xumber of 
students* 209. 

Afcha^ologimi (now Archfflological Division of the Faculty of 

Social Soieuces of the Petr. Cniv.). 

Established 1878, In 1918 tmiisfornied into a school. Regular 
course, three years^ the object, being soientihe training of experts in 
archiTology and archieograjjljy* Rector : S. F. Platonov, On Ist July, 
1922* the Institute was amalgamated with the University. 

Ofotfraphical (122 Moyka.) 

Established 1910, Regular course, four years (eight triiiiestrea 
being theoretical studies and four practical work}. Ftiblications i 
Isvestia anti Gi^ographical Vfstmi:. 

PrMtical School of Kconomics. (53 Sagorodny Prospect.) 

The Oriental Society and the Practical Oriental Academy organized 
by it in 1900, was closed down in 1918 and all ita property handed 
over to the School of Economics. This school has an Oriental Economic 
Seminary where the study of the economics of the Orient is being 
carried on, 

Petroffrfid I'heolofficdl Institute. (H Troitskaya 3trJ 

Establisbetl 1919. Acting Director; I, P. Shcherbov. Objects : 
(1) Theological trainmg required for practical purposes and for the 
officiating at the divine service; (2) scientific study of theological 
questions. Following counses which concern the Orient are held : 
(1) The histori' of the Greek Catholic Church from the Schism to modem 
times, including the history" of the chureh in Georgia ■ (2) history of 
the Preaching of Christianity in the Far East; and (3) Hebrew* 

Libraries 

The Asiatic Museum of the Rusa. Ac. of Sc. (o University 
Embankment.) 

Establitihed ISIS* Director j K F. Oldenburg* FeU. Russ. Ac. of Sc. 
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For i>artictiiars and list of publications and catalogues see .1 Briff 
(ruii^e to the AsiiUic Mme-um, 1810-1918^ Petrograd, 1920* 

The L^rart/ of the Unit'ersitt/ of Fetroffrad. (5 University Embank- 
tuent*) 

Established 1819, Difector: I, P, Mumn- Head of the Oriental 
Division : S. V. Larionov. ThU, aa ^vell as the Asiatic Museum, lias 
recently conBiderably augmented the number of its valuable books 
through wills and he< 5 uests as well as tlifough the transfer of treasures 
uationaLized by the state^ especially Chinese and Mongolian, including 
nine volumes of the famous eocyclopEndin 

The Ftdilic Library of Riisgia, [37 Xevisky*) 

Chief of the Oriental Division i 1* 0. Troitsky. New acquisitions 
have been pubEshed in periodical refK>Tts of the Library aiul their 
supplements. A separate printed catalogue exists only for Indian 
manuscripts, published by the Academy of Sciences, Petrograd, 1918. 

Professor P. P. Boeen Seminonj of Orieidol Langiutges of the Univerftitfj 
of PeJrc^rarf. 

Tills Library was founded in 1910, ft contains more than 5,000 
works. Keeper : ,4. A. Rornaske^’ich* 

Musrl^u.s 

iVo/ibnof Uenmto^e. (35 Milliooaya St.) 

Established 1735 by the Empress Catherine 11. Director: S. X. 
Troiuitsky, Objects of interest for Orientalists ar« kept in foUowing 
departments: L Department ol ,4jit:quities: (a) Classic Orient; 
(ft) Oriental Christian; (e) 41oslem and Caucasian antiquities, 

2. Department of Ap[>lied Art : (a) Middle Ages; (ft) arsenal ; and 

3. Department of N umismatics and Glyptic: |a) Oriental coins; 
fft) various Oriental stones. 

Rmukin Museum. (4 InKhcnema^'a, Mikhailovsky Palace.) 

Established 1895, Object, to represent the arts and life of the 
peoples of Russia and of the neighbouring countries. The nations of 
the Orient are represented in the ethnographical division of the 
museum, in its third department of Caucasus and Central Asia and 
in the fourth of Siberia and of the Far East (including the aection of 
Buddhism). Director : N. P, Sicbov. 

Recent acquiaitions: (I) Ukhtomsky Collection of Buddhistic 

objects, described by Professor Grilnwedd. (2) Collections ol objects 
of the Far Eastern Art of ,4. V* Vereshchagin, Maxim Gorky, add also 
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of the Winter PalacCt Smolnyt letc,; and (3) Koslov Hara-hoto 
antiquities excavated in 1906-9. 

Anihropotn^aU and Ethnoffraphi^l J/u$e»fn of tJn Rtmiaa Aeadem^j 

of Sc. {3 University Embankment.) 

Established 1^7. Director: E. F. Katsky, Fell. R.A.Sc, 

of Applied Arts, Academy of Arf^ fthe former StiglitE School). 

f9 Solianoy Per.) 

Established 1881. Two departments of the Muactim are devoted 
to the applied arts of the Orient, viz.: (i) The Oriental Deimrtiuent 
(rugs, tissues, cemmics, and tiles of Central Asia ); and f2) the Far 
Eastern (tissues, ceramics, bronzes. Jade, lacquer). Director: E. K. 
Kverfeld. 

Oriental Museum of the Univemif/ of Petroffrwi. 

Established 18o5. KumiHinatic collection and also ohjecta of 
Euddhistic cults, arms, utensiU, etc. Keeper : LA. Orbeli, 
of At^iquitieSf Universittf of Peirograd. 

Established 1819. Includes specioicns of the Egyptian and 
MesoxK>tamian civili^atiDns in originoJs and casts and a library. 
Director: B. V. Fsmiakovsky, 

Exhiditioxs 

1. The First BuddhJstia Exhibition, Held in autumn, 1919* 

2. The Exhibition of the Worship of the Dead in Ancient Eg>-pt. 
Held Augtistr-Octobcr, 1919. 

3. The Exhibition of Sassanian Antiqnitiefl. Held on the 
premises of the Hermitage in November, 1922, and consisted of 
objects maioly belonging to the coliectiDns of the Hermitage, also to 
those of .4. A, Bobrinsky and of Stroganov. AhiO objects were 
exhibited which were found outside the empire of the Sassarudes, but 
represent their chief characteristics. In this connexion should be 
mentioned golden and silver wares found in Perm and Viatka districts 
and bronze pitchers, figures, and kettles, sup|)ortcd by several legs, 
found in Dagestan. A special feature of the Exhibition was the 
Sassanian cut stones and coins. 

See JAe ProutfCoiwi Exhibition of Sasmman AutiqiiUieSj 
Petrograd, 1922, by I. A. Orbeli* 

AxXtVEESAIUES- 

L In memory of the birthday of the Kussinn Sinologist, V* P. 
\ asdiliev, a special sitting of the Academy of Scienqcs was held on 
3rd March, 1918* For speeches see IsvcAia of the EAS., 1918. 
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2. The Humiredth AnnKeniaTy of the birthday uf the Rusaian 
Tutkolc^flt and Mctdembt, I, X. Bereain (liHh July, 1918). Celebrated 
in a apeciflJ sitting of the 0,D. of the Kusa. ArehcouL Soc. See 
Sapi^L'i of the Orient. IHv. of the R, ArchtEoI. Soc., x.vvi* 

3. The Centenary of the Oct'ijtheriiig of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs 
by Francois ChampoUion. Celebrated on 27th September, 1922, in 
a joint fiittiiig of learned eocietiea concerned with the study of Egypt. 

4. The Bi-centenaTy of the PeniJan CamjMiign of Peter the Great. 
Two hundred yeora ago Peter the Great on hia ninrcb to Persia visited 
the ruins of the Hettlemcnta of the Volga Bidgars and gave orders 
for them to be kept and investigated, which gave the atirnuliui to 
archffiological work in Itusaia. Celebrated in joint sitting of Joarned 
societies on 30th August, 1922. 

Monuments axu Pl-bi.ic Buildixos 
1. EtfOption Sji^i/fi^es. 

Excavated on the site of the ancient Thebes, Eg>'pt, and brought 
to St. Petersburg in 1832. Installed on the embaiikn^ent of the Neva 
right in front of the Academy of Arts. According to the iiiiicriptions 
they represent the Pharao Amenophis III of the eighteenth d.vnaflty 
[1419-1383 fi.e.)* For detailed dc^riptioti see Sapiitki of the Cia^sic 
Dfv. (f the R. Arch. Soc^f vii, 20-51. 

2; Chinese Lhne. 

Also on the embanfciuent of the Neva in front of “ Peter the 
Creates House ”. These two granite Jiona were taken from Girin, 
Manchuria, by General Grodekov after the Boxer Rebellion and brought 
to St. Petersburg in 1907, 

3. Mosque^ (7 Kronveisky Pros|>ect.) 

Foundation atone laid on 18th February, 190C, the first divine 
service held in 1910. In a few suiall details the construction is nnt 
yet complete, Bnilt from the funds supplied by Russian Moslems and 
by the Emir of Bokhara, ft represeota more or less closely ope of the 
Samarkand MoMjues, in which Timurs sepulclire stands. 

4. Btiddhsi Temple. {Staraya Derevnya, Bingoveshchenaky Str.) 
BuUt in strictly Tibetan iJtyle from funds ]>artly given by Dalai- 

lama, ijartl_v collected among Russian buryats and kalmiks. A grouf> 
of Ruii^isn students of Buddhiam olsoco-operated with theconatructors, 

5 . Sttnagotjues. 

One, 2 Lermontovsky Profijjoct, opened in 1893. 

Another, in Preobrajensky Cemetery, opened in 1911. 
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List of Petrochad Orientalists 

The birth dates are iiidjcated sccordini^to the old Eiisflmn (Julian) 
ojdendar* The Georgian dates may be calculated by adding thirteen 
days. Professor invariably means Professor of the Ums-craitv of 
Petrograd. Each person in this list is engaged in work in one or several 
of scientihe institutions listed above^ 

Alexeev, J[., Professor (b. Ist Januari^ 1880, Petrograd). Chineas 
Philologj’' and Ci^dlization of the Far East, 

Alexeeva (Diakonova), X. M, (b. 14tli March, 1390, Derpt). 
Egyptology. 

Alyavdin, A. P. [b. 3nl December, 1385, X. Usad, Petisa District). 
Syriac language and letters. 

AJikhnnian, A. A, (b. 29th July, 1395, Tiflb), Armenian. 
Bamnnikov, A. P. (b. 9tli March, 1890, Soiotonoaha, Poltava District). 
Sanskrit, 

Bartold, V. V., Professor (b. 3rd Xoveniber, 1859, Petrograd), Miatorj' 
of the Orient (chiefly Moslem). 

Bertels, E. E. (b. IJth, December, 1890, Petrograd). Iraoic philology*, 
Bogorua (Jan), V. G., Professor (b. IDtli April, 1863, Mariutml). 

Puleoasiatic languages (chukchi), 

Vanivaki, K. G. (b. lSo3, ConstantiTio^ioI). Osinanli. 

\'asailv'o\% A. A., Profesaor (b. 22nd April, 1867, Potrograd), Byzantine 
stiuliee and Arabic. 

Vas-^ilyev, B. A. (b, Sth December, 1899, PetrogradJ. Chine&ephilology 
(L-onfucianism find poetrv'). 

VLoer, S. Eh fb. 13th June, 1850, Borisov, Minsk District). Hebrew 
Bible and letters. 

Madimirtsov, B. Y., Professor (b. 20th July, 1884, Kaluga), ilongoban 
philology, Tibetan and Altaic linguiatice, 

Gintsburg, I. 0. (b. lOtb August, 18T1). Arabic. 

Genko, A. N, (b. 4tb Xovember, 1895, Petrograd). Caucasian 
(Georgian and Armcninu) languages, 

Dondua, K> D. (b. 13th October, 1890. Kutaiw), Georgian and 
jiVrnieiiian languages. 

Ernatedt, ?. V, (b. 22nd June, 1890, Gatchina). Sanskrit and Coptic. 
Sarubin. L f. (b. lOth October, 1887, Miinperoiiol). Iranic dmlectologv 
and ethnography. 

Ivanov, A. I., Profes*or [b. 18tb Mareh, 18T7, Petrograd). Chinese 

philology (philosophy). 
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IiiaHtrant««v, K. A. (b* 5th March, 1876+ Pttrograd), The Ancient 
Histon’ of the Near East. 

Koko\ijjo\\ P, K,, Professor (b. mh June, J86], Pavlovek). Semitic 
philology and Hebrew literature. 

Conrad, N. O. (b. iHt March^ Zhiikovka, Orel fnow Brians^k) 

District]!. .Tapancae philolog_v, Corean and Ethnology of the 
Par Eaat. 

Kotvicb, V. L,, Professor (b. 20th Match, 1872, Oasovo, Vilm Diatrict), 
Jlanchurian and Mongolian Philology^ TuiigaKiati dialects. 

Krachkovsky, L V'., Professor {b. 4th March, 1885, VilnaJ. Arabic 
philology. 

ilaggid, 1). G. {b. 25tb August, 18+12, Vilna). Hebrew', 

Alarkon, L Y. (b. 28th February, 1875, Molurlechno, A'^ilna Diertnct), 
Hebrew' liiatorj' and letters and nSemitic philology. 

Marr, N. Y*, Professor (b. 25th December, 1854, Kutias). Languages 
and civilization of the Cauen^an ijeoples, Japbctidology. 

Marr, Y* N. (b. 6th January, 1893, Pefrograd)* Persian pbilolng)'_ 

Meshehaninov, I. 1. {b, 2ritb November, 1883, Ufa). Elam, Chaldauc 
cuneiform writing, 

Oldenburg, S, F,, Professor (b. 14th September, 1SG3, Byankino, 
Transbaikal District], Sanskrit philology, Indian, and Far 
Eastern Art. 

Orbcii, I. A., Profesaor (b. flth March, 1887, Kutais). History and arts 
of Oaiica.sia and neighbouring countries, Kurdish. 

Pekarsky, E, K. (b, b^th October, ISoS, Piotroviqhi, Minsk District). 
Yakut. 

Petrov, D. K., Professor (b. 13th August, 1872, Petrograd). History 
of Arabs in B[iain. 

Poadneev, 1). M., ProfesKor (b, 2ath January, 1865, Orel). Japanese. 

Poppe, N. X. tb. 9th August, 1897, Cbeefoo, China). .MoBgolian 
philology and Uralo-Altaic linguistics. 

liasTcbe, I. 1. (b. ISth. April, 1383, Baranovka, V^olin DiBtrict). 
Hebrew, 

Rosenberg, F. (b. 1st March, 1867, FelHn, Liflftnd). Iramc philologv. 

Roma6ke\dcb, A. A., Professor (b. 16th August, 1835, Odeasa). Persian 
pbilolog)', 

Samoilovich, A, X., Professor {b. 17th December, 1380, N.-Novgerod). 
Turkology% 

Smikalov, G. Ph. (b, 13tb April, 1877, Vemy, Semirechensky District). 
Chinese. 
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SokoloVj ^1. X. (b. 19th Jun^r 1890, Moscow), Hebrew luiig^mgc tmd 
letters. 

Struve, V, \\j Profeaaor (b. 21st Jantiarj', 1889, Suiolen^k). History 
of classic Orient (Egjrptology). 

Tikhaya {TsereteUI), il, (1, (b. 23rd April, 1890, Kutiiis)^ Georjgiflti 
language and literature. 

Troitsky, L G. (l>. 23rd June, 1&5S, Volgapioo, Yaroslav Diatiict)^ 
Hebrew and biblical arclueology',, 

Tnbiansky, il. T+ [b, llth October, 1893, Petrograd), Indian pliilology 
(philosophy and Bengali). 

Fasnier, R. R. (b. 22nd October, 1888, Pctrograd). Moslem Kurais- 
maticB. 

hlittner, N. J). (b. 14tb September, 1879, Petrognid), History of 
Ancient East, Egyptology. 

Freiman, A. A., Professor (b, 23th August, 1379, Warsaw). Iranio 
philology, 

Shileiko, K. (b. 3rd April, 1891, Petrograd). Assyriology, 
Sternberg, L. Y., Professor (b, 18th April, 1861, Zhytomir). 
Ethnography, GUyac. 

Shcherbatskoy, F. I., pmfessor (b. 19th September. 18G6, Keltsi), 
Sanskrit, Indian philology, and Tibetan. 

Shchutsky, K. (b. lOth August, 1897. Ekaterinburg), Chinese 
philology (taoism and poetry). 

Eberman, \ * A, £b. 19th Xovember, 1899, Petrograd). Arabic 
philology. 

Li.st of Petrograd Oriental!.sts residing elsewhere 

Adonts, N. G. (b. 10th Janiiaiy*, 18 1 1). Armenian philology, IVest, 
EuTO[ie. 

Baradiyn, R B. fb. 16th June. 1878, Transbaikal DUlrict). 
M{)ngnlian, Tibetan, and Uuddlustic atudics. Aga, Transbaikal 
District. 

Dzhnva khov, T, A. ( b. I Uh April, 187 6). HiBtory of Georgia. Tifl ia, 
Eliseev, S. G. Japanese pliilolog)' and Far Eastern Art. Paris. 
Yokhclson, V. T, (b. Ist January, 1859, Vilna). Paleoasktic languages 
(Yukftgirian and Aleutian). U.S.A, 

Lubimov, A. E. (b. 3rd November, 1878, Pensa). History of the Far 
East, Manelm. Pensa. 

ifulov, S. E. (K 4tli January, 1880, Kasan). Turkish dialects. Kasan. 
Martinovich, N. M (b. 1883, Petrograd)* Oamanli. Ml Europe* 
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Mironov, D, IndiRn plulDjogy. ^Jlanchuria. 

Poavanov. E. D. [b. 28ta Fcbnian-, 1891, Smolensk). Japanese, 
general linguistics, Tashkent. 

Rudnev, A, D. (b. ITtb Februar>'^ 1678, Petrograd). Mong^jlian 
philology. V^iborg, Finiand. 

von Stafl Holstein, A, A. fb. 20th December, 1876). Indian philology-. 
Peking. 

Hashchab, A. Pii. {b. 10th November, 1874, Tripob). Arabic and 
Persian. Teheran. 

ScLiiiidt, A. E. (b. 20th March, 1871). Arabic philologv, lalim. 
Tashkent. 

List of Deceased Orientalists 
The birth dates are indicated according to the Julian, the death 
date« according to Georgian Calendar. In some cases references are 
added as to where complete biogfaphiee, lists of works, or obituary 
notices are to be found. 

Vesaelovsky, X. I. {b. 12th November, 1848, Moscow ; f^Oth March, 

1918, PetTograd). History of Central Asia and of the Orient 
in general. See himtia of the H. Ac. of Sc., 1918, and SapMi of 
the O.D^ of the Rues. Arch. Soc., xxv, 

Volkov, f. M. (b. 1882, Sayachyi Gori, Tver District ; fl^th October, 

1919, ib.}. Egyptology. Publications: The iMWiofthe Ihibtjianicin 
Kin^ Hammurabi (Moscow, 1914); .4romo!C DonxffWrtfi af the 
Jetcieh Colony on Efephantine in the Fifth Century B.C. (Moscoiv, 
191 &); The Amient Eyfjptmn God Sehcc (Petrogratl, 1917), 

Harkavi, A. \. (b. 1837, Novogrudok, ilinsk District ■ tMarch, 1919, 
Petrograd), Hebrew Philology. 

Gesse, F. F. (b. 2nd November, 3895, Petrograd; f22nd September, 
1922, ib.). Archseology and art of the ancient Orient and 
Egyptology. 

FJiukovsky, V. A. (b. 24th April, 1858, Voronezh ; t^th January, 
1918, Petrograd). Persian philolog)^ See leveeita of the R. Ac. 

of Sc., 1918, and Sapi^H of the Oriental Bio. of the .IrcAtrol. 
Soc., XIV. 

KipahJdsc, L A. fb. 25th August, 1885; tl918, Tiflia). Georgian 
pbilojogj-. 

Krotkov, N. N. [b. 1st December, 1369, Simbirsk; fin spring, 1919 
Petrograd). Manchurian philology* 

Kusoun, L P. (b. 9th January, 1893; Petrograd ; f28th >[ay, 1922, ib.). 
Arabic philolog)^ and Islamic studies. 
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Kwrono Yosibumi, X. (b. 1859, Tokyo; fStb December, 1918,GatcIuno). 
Japanese. 

T^mm, O. E. (b. 5th September, 1856, Petrograd ; t3rd June, 1918, 
ib.). Ancient Eg>'ptiaii philology, Coptic language, and Jetteju. 
See IsvesUa of the R. Ac. of 5c,, 1918, and abo CAr^s^I^I 1 » Orient^ vi. 

Markov, A. K, (b. 1858; fist August,1920, Petrograd). Moslem 
Numuiinaticj}. 

ilednikov, N. A. (b. 2nd March, 1855, Fetrograd ; f26th October, 
1918, Staruy Krim). Arabic philology. See SapieM of the O.D. 
of the R. Arch. Soc., xxv. 

Posdneev, A. 51. (b. 27th September, 1851, Orel District; flTth 
September, 1920, Rostov-on-Don). ^longolian and Kalmik 
philologj' and Manchurian language. For list of publications eee 
5fonffoIui atui MongiAtanSf i, and Russian BordcrhndSj 1911, No. 18. 

RadioV, V. V. (b. oth January, IMT, Berlin; t]2th May, 1918, 
Petrograd). Turkolngy. See Isresfm of the Ru$s. Oeogr. 5oc., 
1918, and Isv. of the Rms. Ae. of Sc.t 1918. 

Rosenberg, O. 0, {b. 7th July, 1SS8, Friedrichstadt; f28th Xovember, 
1919). Japanese philology and B\iddliist philosophy, 

Smirnov, \, D, {b. 28th July, 1846, Astrakhan; t25tb May, 1922, 
Petrograd), Osmanic philology* 

Smirnov, Y* I, (b. 15lh April, 1809, Irkutsk ; f^Srd November, 1918, 
Petrogrod), The art of the Near East. 

Tiirayev, B. A. (b, 2-lth July, 1808 ; -^>3rd July, 1929, Petrograd). 
History of the Ancient East, Egyptolcjgy, Coptic, Etblopic studies. 
Sec Up. of the R. Ac. of 5c., 1920 ; for list of publications see ib*, 
1918. 

Falev, P. A. [b* Sth December, 1888, Petrograd ; August, 1922, 
ib.). Turkology. 






THE WOED TO^^E OF THE STANDAED JJPAEESE 

language 

By K. Jim BO 

fyHE problem of " accent in the Japanese language has attracted 
the attention of a few Japanese scholars for some hundred yeans* 
In recent years more writers, botli native and foreign, on the 
Japanese language have touched upon this problem* For instance, 
B, H. Cbftmberlain, A Handbook of CoUo^itial Japa}iese, 3rxl ed*, 1S98, 
pp. 19-30; R, Lange, Lekrbjich dor japajii^hen Um^an^ssprachcy 
1900, sg, xxvdi-viii i E* H. Edwards, fjlude phonditque de h lanffue 
Japomiso, 1903, § 143 f,, | 159J Native writers: 8, Izawa, Kohiici 
Tokuhon Seidokuho {The Odhoep^ of the State Text Booke); B, Yainada, 
Nihon Daijtte}i {Japanese Grand DidiottaTij) ■ T. Tukahashi, I faction 
Jiten {Pronouncing Dicthmrtj). Yet the results attained by these 
writers have not been quite satiafactory, as, for instance, Lange con^ 
siders the Japanese accent to be that of stress, bile liawa tbinks 
it ia the delicate difference of length of speech-sounds. Yatnada, 
Takahashi, etc., while tbey were right in thinking it to be difference of 
pitch, could not make out the pitch relations of the syllabic units of 
each worth and their method of iodicating the accent ” was quito 
niifileading* 

In 1919 the Department of Education of the Jaj>ane»e Government 
appointed a committee of five for the purpose of investigating 
and etandardiidng the Jai^nese oord-tone. The appointment was a 
part of the work of the Educational Department, which has been 
undertaking for many years the investigation of many probkmB both 
theoretical and educational relating to the Japanese language. The 
members of the committee are ; K. Koshina (chairman), Professor of 
the Japanese Language in the Imperial University of Tok^'o; >L Ando, 
Professor of Linguiatica a ndtheJajjaoeae Language i n Wased Univereitv, 
Tokyo ■ K. JimbO, Professor of Linguistics in the Higher Normal 
College of Tokyo; K. Sakuina, author of two books (written in 
Japanese), The AccctU of the Japanese La nquoffe, and The Pronmiciaiitm 
and AeeetU of the Japanese Langwtge ; M. T6j5, Japanese dialectolcgist. 

The work of the committee has been as follows: (1) The investi¬ 
gation of the nature of the Japanese word-tone,and of the forms or types 

Eh llorphow 
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of the word-tone in the vocabulary contained in the elementary school 
textbooks compiled by the Educational I>epartment. The results of 
this were published in a pamphlet, Aksento toira A^anika f (" What is 
accent ? '*). (2) The holding of summer courses on the Jajtanese word- 
tone for elementary school-teachers throughout the country. 

The following is the brief summarj' of the facts ascertained by the 
members of the Committee. 

.\t present the dialect sjioken by the educated people of Tokyo, 
the capital of Japan, is considered the standard speech in the matter 
of vocabulary anfl svntax, and is adopted in the Government 
textbooks. But in matters of pronunciation and accent, they are not 
yet so fully standardizetl as vocabulary and syntax owing to the less 
advanced state of study. Of course, in this respect also the 
pronunciation of the Tokyo 8i)eech may reasonably be taken as 
standard, and is actually being so considered by the majority of the 
Japanese people. The api>ointment of the Committee is the first step 
towards this object. 

Some Pecuuarities of Japanese Pronunciation 

As it is not the aim of this article to discuss the speech-sounds of 
Ja|)ane8c in detail, only those points arc indicated which arc necessary 
in the description of word-tone. 

(1) roftv/*.—(a) There are five standard vowels, a, i, u, c, o, 
of which u is more strictly to be written in because of the absence 
of lip-rounding. In this article u will be used as it is the more familiar 
symbol. (5) The distinction of short and long vowels is " significant ” 
in Japanese, e.g. tom (take), tooru (pass through); itoi (j»ainful), iitoi 
(want to .say); jukata (bath-gown), juukata * (evening). N.B.—The 
ordinary method of indicating length as a:, o:, etc., is avoided in 
this article for the reasons to be given later, (c) Devocalization of 
vowels is a rule between two voiceless consonants, e.g. kita (north), 
ki/i (shore). In the ca.se of u it may be called to drop off entirelv, 
e.g. k^ or ksa (grass); sukior ski (beingfond of); tiu(fi or titfi (earthj ; 
F^oi or Fkoi (deep). Also after /, (f, the dropping” off of i is usual’, 
e.g. /iu or/ta (tongue) ; (fikora or (fkora (power, strength). The vowels 
o, e, and o are very often devocalized in rapid speech between two 
voiceless consonants, e.g. kcdconai (do not vnrite ); kesonoi (do not 

' word* arc givrn in the M-nibola of the International 

Phonetic Jll|ihabct. >i . ■*. ‘ic . 
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extinguisbj; koko (here, this i>lace). But ia&Jow oareful speech they 
ATS fuUv pfonounccd. 

(2) (fl) The one to be noted in connexion with word- , 

tone is the consonaDt which the prewnt writer proposes to represent 
by It is a nasaJ very much like onjy the cJosure between the 
soft palate and the luK-k of the tongue is incomplete. Purely from the 
point of view of urticiilntiorij this sound might be called a sort of 
nasalized vowel k or tin but according to the function it has in 
expressing meaning, it is a variety of q, lor in Japanese m, n, q are 
only varieties of oite unit of sound e.g. saado {three times), sammui 
(throe sheets [of paper, etc,]), «ii]i]eq (three houses), (three //ch). 

In the last two examples, if one tries to pronounce them with the 
nose-passage closed, one wiU get something like saggeg instead of 
wliile in Irjdng to pronounce so^eg in like manner, one can 
feel the air coming through the opening left between the jjaJatc and 
the tongue, (h) "JJouble^* consonants. They are often sjgnilicant. 
Examples: kata (shoulder), katta (conquered); kasai(destructive fire), 
koMoi (cheers) or (applause in speech); i/o [a will), i/Jo (together). 

" Syllabic Units ” 

The term ay Ha hie unit La here used as a trannlatioii of the 
Japanese term cmietTO - on means sound, setsu means section or 
division—in German ** Glied ”, In a majority of cases in Japanese 
the coiTihination [one consenanti -}- one vow'elj is used aa recurring 
unita, e.g. ha-na-ga-ia-ka (flow ers open) j ha-sa-mi (scissors); na-gu-kn 

(Jong); so that in the consciousness of ordinary Japanese people_ 

that is to say, people who have little technical knowledge about 
speech-soundfi—this combination is considered as one unit, ilore- 
over, tiiia Bubjective fact may be tested by objective experiniente : 
each combination [consonant -p vow el] is pronounced in approximately 
the same length of time. The present w riter has made a few experiments 
at the lalwratory of the Phonetic I>e|ukTtment at University 
I’oUegc, I-ondon, and the same thing can be observed lu the repro¬ 
ductions given in Alr^ bakumu a books from the tracings made by him 
at the ^ychological laboratory of the Tokyo Imjierial University. 
^\ith this fact in view, the above-mentioned Committee have ndoptii 

the term onsetan as the name of a kind of unit in Jaijancsc speech^ 
sounds. 

In like manner each of the following sounds ia " felt by tbe 
Jaiianeac to l>o of the Katue value as one syllabic unit, and thci 
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Committee aJso treat them an bo many oaaetsn (syllabic units), 
(a) Simple vowels. Examples: q 4 (bveH2 unita ; a^>.i (blue)^ 
a units- koo (voice)^2 units, (h) Long vowels. Ex.: o-oki4(big)— 
4 units; (mother) — 5 units ; (elder aister)^ units. 

Thisifioneonhereasons why "long” vowels like these are better 
x^Titten 00 . ii, aa. etc. (c) Devocalized vowels. Ex.: ki ta (north) 
—2 units; tfi-ka-ra (strengtJi)—3 units ; tu-ka-t (deep)—3 units, 
(d) Double consonants. E.\. : kn-t^tu (confitiered)— 3 units; i-J-Jiho- 
ke-m-med {mth utmost effort>-S units, (e) Xasal nonsonants. Ex. : 
ko-n-do(thistJme)—3 units; /i-m^bu-g (newspaper) — 4 units; sa-n-e-n 
(3 yen)—4 units. ^ ^ 

WORD-TOJfE 

By the word-tone of Japanese we mean the fixed relative difFcrencfr 
of pitch of each syllabic unit in a word. Sometimes the term “ accent " 
is used to denote the high pitch, for instance we any " In this word the 
accent is on the first syllabic unit, etc.” This word-tone is fixed with 
each word—that is to say, io a given community (e g. the educated 
class of Tokyo people) the same distribution of high and low pitch is 
observed in the same word pronounced by any |iersoii of the cora^ 
mumty under any circumstaiit-e whatever. Therefore it is to be noted 
that word tone differs from the absolute pitch or so-called speech- 
intonation, for children and women have naturaily high absolute 
pitch of voice, and adult men Jow pitch. Again, the same pemon may 

diflerent occaHions, and ako the 
^tual difference of pitch in any given speech of an individual may 
be various from sound to sound and may be different from that of 
the same speech pronounced under different eircumetances. 

Xow- there are three degrees of pitch in Japanese, which may be 
^Ued high, middle, and low. For example, in the word hdnq 
(flower), the firet syUabic unit ho is low and the second syllabic unit 
no 13 high. '\\ e can represent this as 

hona or 


ha na 

In the word hona (nose), the 6nrt sylhihie unit ha is low. the 
second na is middle. tVe can represent this as: _ 


hq nn 
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Again* in the word hoiia (begitmlng), the first syllabic unit ha is high* 
the second na is low, or in connected speech* na niay come down to 
the middle ” pitch. We can represent this as ;— 


hoDO or huna or 



ha na 


hn na 


In the second example hona [nose), the difference in pitch between 
the two syllables is very slight, so that for simplicity we may regard 
the pitch of the whole word as level. Consequently* of the three 
degrees, the distinction of the middle and low may be abolished and 
only high and low need be retained. The Educational Department 
Committee have adopted this two-degree scheme on the a.ssumption 
that in " even wortl-tone ” the first syllabic unit is really a little lower 
than the second. This is more simple and convenient for teaching 
purposes. So the above examples arc marked respectively hana, hona, 
and hona. 

Tlie observation of a certain number of Japanese words aa to their 
word-tone has revealed the fact that there are <Jefinitc types of pitch- 
distribution according to the number of syllabic unite in words* These 
“ types are as follows ; — 

(i) Of words with two syliable units, h^a (beginning), aki 
(autumn)* dme (rain)* etc.* are of the same type* to be dasseil together 
uuder ode formula ao* where a rcprcseiifs one syllabic unit, ho^ 
(flower), kami [pai>er), jama (mountain)* etc., are of the same type* to 
be classed together under the formula no, hona (nose)* ome (kind 
of jelly), sake (liquor nmdefrom rice)* etc., are of the same type, to be 
clAfise<l together under the formula oo. Thus w e have three formulEo 
or types :: ho, oe, and ao. 

[ii) Of words mth three syllabic units* there arc four tvpes 

(a) 5oo. Ex.: korasn (crow )*Tegki( weather), begone (eye-glaes). 

(b) ooo. Ex, ’ bokom (mind), tamoge (*^gg|* ketkiue [feneeh 

(c) 000 , Ex,: Qtumo (head), otoko (man), hd^i (story). 

id) 000 , Ex,: nsqji (rabbit)* kimono rdothes), minomi (south). 

Theoretically possible types such as ooo, ooo do not exist in the 
standard Tokyo speech, although in some dialects ooo type seems 
to exist* 
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(iii) Of words with four ayUabic units, there are five types 

(a) ^oo< Ei.: aiMlan fsalutationh ookuiiu i fwolfl, keimitfi 
ftfrday). 

{ 6 ) 0000. Ex,: u^nunftbrus))}, koaeznmi (small rat), no^nbi 
(middle-finger). 

(c) oooo. Ex.: QO£ora (hkc sky), ooame (heavy rain), kitokoze 
(north wind). 

(d) Q qoo. Ex: %Doto (younger aiater), kaminori (thunder), 
hobc/ira (umat of a Khip). 

(e) oooo. Ex,: empitBu (pencil), lentokn (laundry'), jmikata 
(eii'ening). 


Of words with five or more rv liable units we can fommlate the types 
in the Hame W'ay, iiut here they are omitted^ 

Of these tyjiea given above, tlioBO not marked [oo, ooo, moo, etc.] 
form a class distinct from other types, which eontam at least one low- 
pitched unit and at least one high-pitched unit. We call the former 
"even-pitch elaaa" heibqn*Jiki and the latter, " rising - falling 
clasR kifnlm-Jildt no matter how niatiy Ryllahic units there are in 
the word. This division into two cksaea has some significance in the 
change of word-tone types in compound words, in conjugation forms 
of verbs, and in ayntactical combinations of w ords. 


can formulate r few general law's of word-tone in the 
standard Tokyo speech as foUow's 

1. If the first ayllabic unit h of high pitch, the second flyilnhic 
unit is invariably low. Such a tyj>e as om. w hile it can be observed m 
certain dialects, never exists in the Tokyo e^jeech. 

2. If the first syllabic unit is low, the second syUahic unit is 
invariably raised. This may seem inappbcable to " even-pitch class 
but if we remember that the so-calJcd even pitch is really a low'-middle 
type, we can confirm this law by observ-ing that even in this class the 
second unit b invariably nmed to the middle pitch. 

There arc a few remarks to be made in supiilemeiit to the above 
statement. (1) In describing the word^toue types, such forms as oo or 


^ ^ ~ gi'-c”' This would seem to mean that the voice kecjis 

the same pitch during one syllabic unit and then auddenly jlimps up or 


^ litw ii tnuLhpf rcucn for n fit [h|: ” long vom'oU 
o: etc. 


« 00 Etc., tniilcad of 
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ciowu to the nest. As a matter of fact, such a thing is almost ini possible, 
and in aetnal pronariciation the voice goes up aod dov,Ti gradtiallv, 
though irery rapidly, from one jfitch to another, and even within a 
unit itself the v'oice may iluctuate up and cIowti, Only those salient 
parts of this Ihictuatiou which catch our attention in hearing are 
schematized in our mind, and make up the idea of high or bw pitch. 
( 2 ) In words like ojita (to-morrow-), the second ayllahic unit Ji is 
devocalized, a fact w'hich may seem to be in contradiction with the 
second law given above, Speaking jiurely objectively, the sound in 
which no voice takes part cannot be called high or low in voicc-]>iteh. 
But subjectively we think that the second syllabic unit ought to be 
high in analogy with thousands of other examples, and w'c make efforts 
to raise the voice at the second nmt, and actual tension of the vocnl 
chords for producing high pitch seems to take place. Besides, in a verv 
slow apeech or in ** song-song ” reading of a text w hen we recover the 
voice, the pitch ia invariably raised. (3) It may be asked, iiow- can we 
distingniah the low-middle tv fie eo, 900 , etc., from loiv-high type 
90, Qoo, etc, ? It is an interesting fact that if we take the same 
words followTd by what is called in Japanese grammar “ poat- 
]>ositiO'na ” (w-hich corresponds to English preposition in grammatical 
function), the distinction comes out very clear. Take, lor instance, 
atama {head}, and kimono (clothes), and put after each the post¬ 
position go, which denotes the nominative case. The former is 
accentuated otamaga. while the latter Idmcnoiga. In the speech 
idea of tiie Jajmnese, the distinction of these two types is quite clear, 
but if these words are pronuuneed in isolation they mav sound nearly 
alike and bo v^ry difficult to discriminate by objective listening onlv. 
{J) The a.\me kind of remark as the preceding can be made of tlse 
so-called monosyllabic words, such as e. Id, ho, ete* If the.se are 
pronounced by theoLscives, the listener can never tell whether thev 
are high or bw, simply because there are no other sounds to coni- 
imre them w ith. Vet in the coniH^biisncss of the Jaiianese, e meaning 
“ picturehns high pitch, e meaning “ handle ” [of a knife, etc.] 
has low pitch ; ki {tree) has high pitch, ki (spirit, mind) has low pitch; 
ho (ear [of wheat, rice, etc.]) has high pitch, ho (sail) has low pitch. 
This difft'inction is due to the fact that W'hen jxjst-positions ga, wo. 
^Di, etc., ore added, they are pronounced ego. e^a; Mwa, kiwo; 
hoo, hco, etc. 
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The Relation of oro^toxe to Speech-ixtonation 

As stated above, the word-tone is the relative didcrenee of piteh 
fixed In each word* In other wonU, in a given spcech-cornniiimty the 
same word is always pronounced wdth the same distribution of high and 
low pitch no matter who the s[>eflker or w'hat the circumstances mny be. 
So that the people of the siJeech-commiinity can recall a w'ord from 
inemori' and tell at once what type of word-tone that word has. On 
the contrary, in actual speaking there are inflnito varieties of pitch- 
modulation differing w'ith persons and circumstances. This latter is 
what the Conunittee have preferred to call by the name of speech- 
intODution. Of course, one may csomet jme.9 be able to obaerv'e that in a 
certain number of cases a certain type of intonation is usetl, for 
instance, such and such intonation is generally used when asking 
queistions^ etc. But if one recalls froiii memory a word, phrase, or a 
sentence by itaelf, one cannot tell at once what intonation it haa, 
except that one cooJd say such and such intonation is generally used in 
such and such occasions. 

\s the w'ord-tone and si>eech-Intonation are both mattera relating 
to the pitch of voice, the question of their relations to each other 
becomes necessarily an important one. These relat ions may be briefly 
summarized as follows :— 

1 . hile intonation of our speech is, on the one hand, relatively fixed 
conventionally in each word in what we call w'ord-tonc, it comes out, 
on the other hand, as the direct expression of the emotional side of 
our consciousness. W hen people are excited or gpeaking under stress of 
any emotion, their voice acquires a much greater range of pitcb than 
when they are calm. Likewise w’hen people put emphasis on any word 
of their sentence, the word La generally pronounced w ith a higher pitch 
together with greater stress or force. In Japanese this occasional high 
pitch Ls placed on the higher part of the w'ord-tone. WHiile usage 
requires that certain syllabic uuit.^ shall alw'ays be higher or lower 
than other syllabic units, nevertbelesa, there is in connected fi|jeecli 
a sentence-intonation which may increase or diminish the inten^ab 
betw een the pitches. Sentence-intonation can never cause an inherent 
high-pitch to become lower than a neighbouring lower pitch, or vice 
versa. 

2. Another phenomenon of Intonation to be noticed Ls obsers'ed 
at the end ol a sense-groupor at the end of a sentence. There are 
roughly speaking three kinds of terminal intonation, rising, even, and 
falling. They are fiuite independent of word-tone types, for a sentence 
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e.g. hltoqa kura (a man is conung) may be pronomiced, rising, even, 
or faULag at the end, according to the circumstances under which it is 
spoken. Generally speaking, it ia pronounced rising when used 
interrogatively, and falling when the fact is asserted. As for the word- 
tone, hito^a belongs to the even-pitch cla&s, and kum belongs to 
rising-falling class. Xoiv we have here an interesting fact. That is the 
relation between the tenninal intonation and the tone of the word 
that happens to come at the end. For example, in each a word-group 
as kono bona (this flower), that word bona has the high pitch in the 
last syllabic unit. If the terminal intonation is rising, that rising cemea 
out simply as bringing the high-pitched unit to a considerable height* 
II the terminal intonation is not rising, the Imit unit ho m brought to 
a slightly high pitch. It may bo observed that if this intonation ia 
recorded in a machine, there is actually the falling of voice at the end 
of na, yet this na ia never pronounced lower than the preceding ha, 
which would entirely upset the tone-type of the word, and make 
it into some other meaning or into nonsense. Again, if the laat word is 
such as firu “ is, are where a is high and m is low, the falling 
terminal intonation will simply make the last syllabic unit rn low 
pitch, whereas if the temiioal intonation is rising the voice first falls 
from G to ru, then again rises at the end of m;* 












TRE ISSCRIVTION OF STfaRATATTVA *ir KHAJUm 

B}" L. D. Barnett 

T^HAJL'RI, ia Banskrit Kbarjiirikn, is the name of {ijtttr n^m) n 
small village about 2 miles to the west of Gii4& (Gooda), and 
some 41 miles to the west of Indargarh, in Eajputuna, Among its 
rulofl is the inscription which I now edit from an estampage recently 
sent to me by Pandit Gojtal Ul \ yaa^ the learned and energetic Curator 
of the Darl>ar Anchsobgiofli 3]uaeuTii: at Jlialrapat^an^ who has also 
very kindly supplied me with some notes on the topography. 

The old viJUge is now utterly mined and fieserted. On the north 
of it is a dense forest^ in which, at a distance of about a mile, stand four 
or five old temples. These have lost nearly all their statuary ; in one 
of them, however—that of Kahkalj Mata, I understand—there h au 
image of Siva lying on the ground. The present inscription is engraved 
on. the stones of one of these temples. To the same building is attached 
a row of eight well-carved columns, in the midst of which is a stone 
image of Karttifceya. At the foot of the latter is the following 
inscription, in characters, to in. in height:— 

j| u[ih] Svami-Kartikeya Acalc- 
II svara^yogT-prasadatiirn [^sic !] |J 6e%a- 
1| ka Tliiratatva-jogl mUrti stha- 
[| pite jatatha f || Aubhaip bhamtu j| 

This tells us that the image was set up by Rthira-tattva or Thira* 
tattva, the hero of the inscription printed below. In the central 
temple is a stone image of Goraksanatha, with the legend: Qrn hl- 
Gorkhanatha-prasadaya. Xeai these buildings arc some small houses, 
all but one ol them iu mins j these in former times were the hecinitage 
of Kliarjflrika, the home of Sthira-tatt^-a, to which our record below 
refers, aud lie about ten miles from the border of Bundi State. 

Our record, which is in good dem-naffQn letters, mostly a little 
under ^ in. in height, has a somewhat unusual feature : it consists of 
a Sanskrit test followed by a vernacular summary. The Sanskrit text 
comprises sixteen verses, of which jS^os. 1, 3, 11-16 are in the 
metre, II, 4, 8, and 13 5 aupacc/i<tjida»ika^ 6, 11, and 12 

id/ifii, 7 idrdtdatfikrldiln, and D ond 10 p/f/m. The only noteworthy 
feature about the language in these is the relative pronoun 
(V, 9). Verses 1 and 2 present adoration to Brahma and Siva 
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respectively, Wrsea 3-16 narrate in fiond etyle that there w^as a saintly 
iSaiva Yogi of the Jale^vara eaactiiary named Maheixura-taitva ; hiiS 
disciple was Bhraniara-tatt\'a^ who resi'ded in (largiira^ya and by the 
Matmsa-sams; his disciple was ^’ioii^a-tattva ; hia disci[ile was 
Dhanna-tattva ; and hia disciple is the Yogi Btliim-inttva^ a reaideiit 
in Kharjfirikn (Khnjiiri), who is favoured by the Cahnnihnn chieftain 
Ooda of Ghrtnghataenla and the prince [A^awtnm) .^Indhnva, who at 
Dluindhomhra on the Gaicndm-giri is always received with reverence 
by Narmada, the lord nf ^t]»ura, and the prince (A‘l^w!n^n) Candmaenaj 
and who is venerated by SQrya^malla, the lord of Vfndavatika (Bundi), 
This Sthira-tattva has built a temple to i^iva-Kapilefivara and another 
to Bhainiva^ with a pond full of lotuses and a garden, and those 
templea were consecrated in the month Tafias fMagha) of ^Ikninin- 
Samvat loG3. Govinda the architect {sutradhara) composed this record, 
and it waa engra ved by the mason ^ahga. 

The remainder of the record Is in the local dialect. For the most 
fairt it is a plain prose summary of the Sanskrit verses preceding it. 
It gives the location of the Jale^vara Ranetuary ns in the Ut funluranyaj 
and presents the vcmaculnr forms of the names of the persons and 
places previously mentioned. Thus Oargdmn^ noi,v ap|>eaia aa 
Gd^uratja ; Milntwi-sams as J Ohfffttfhatfirala as 

Ghlhada-purvatii j Klidfjiinht as Khcirjtlri ; OodaH'-ibfia as 'flidktira 
//am i7f7u7a ' tiodo ; Dfittndhumdra as Dhumdhatl j Narmada^ lord of 
Na/pura, fta TftdkuM Rdii Sarabada of Safukada ; and Vftidavatikd as 
Bundiu Bhairava ap|>eaTH with the fuller title of Kaln-bhaimva. Then 
follows a statement that the jKjnd was dedicated in. Viknmm-Samvftt 
I5fil (elapsed), the 13th of Vai^khn ftadf, a 31ondayt and that the 
phallus of the Kapi led vara temple was eomsccrated on a Wednesday, 
the 2nd, the rest of the date being Icwt, Some names, only partinlly 
preserved, arc appended. 

The most Important of the |>ensomi mentioned is Surva-malJa of 
A^rnclavatikii, i-o, the fnmous SQ.nij Mall, llao of Bundi, who ascended 
the throne in Samvat 1390; his history is narrateil in Tod's Aumih, i, 
p. 359, iii, p, M7G of C’rooke^s edition. It follows that the inscription 
was probably written and engraved Bome years after that date. 
The Jaleivara sanetunn," is fierhaps to be located in or near Jalor, 
Chlrgikra^ya or Guguraoa is now Giignin (“ Giigraun ” aceortiing to 
Toth ui supra, i, p, 13), in Kotali -State, some 1 miles north from 
Jhalawar, on the border of a deep forest, about GC miles north-east 

• /ZJufi wcm .1 ta bcdrrLvnd from rijaputttt lEpiyt. Ind,, si, p. 3,5Ji, 
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of Khajtiri, Tlie lake mentionod nmy jwrLafjs he tlie ilfinsarowar 
near Chitor fTod^ ttiprat iif p. 919). or t^aUkacjla is now 

kn^>^VTl aa Khntkar; it lies nearly r2 tnLles to the cast of Bundi 
State and BOme 32 miles tn the north of Kotah. 

The following eonsjiectus^ in ivliich the numbers refer to tile lines 
of the inscription^ shows the chief features of the dialect of tlie second 
partj which is npj>arently something between Marwari and old 
Gujarati * 

Masc. and neut. Xouns and Adjectives,—(1) Noniinative-acc.: [a) 
iataamas, sing., “jraffjpMrna, 19, 19, 23^ et sim.; 

plur,^ 23, 2G j (h) tadbhavps, sing*, celw^ 1&-^2I, ck/o, 

20r Haro, 24^ raiita^ 21* (Jodo, 24^ rwu* 2D ; plur.*^An itd, 26. 

(2) Instrumental: sing., thukkira^ 33 ; phir*, (?) 23. 

(3) Ablative : dhuna-tge^ 26, 

(4) Genitive: ^fredra-ro, 20, tapa-m, 21, 23* ^parnnto-ro, 24, 

Satakiida-TQi 25, A’^opifestwra-roj 27^ Ad/o&/Hiirai«-ro* 27, d/nAddciM-rlj 
23^ Mohadeva-ray 27, 27. 

(5) LAKativc: UipfildTa^rja-mahey 18, 19, sannidhmvi, 

19, 20* Oagurani^ 20* jl/(Oiajarot«rf, 20, hh^mamhli^ 2J, thdmmij 
24* 25* yanfati, 24* arihi, 27, ®^re* 25, i^rsr* 27. 

Feminine Xouns*—{1} Xomin., udri* 26* twfi, 26, “praliemt 28, 
^sthdp'JTid, 23; (2) Accus,, seed* 21, etc*, hhagalt, 25; (3) Gcnit., 
bfuujaii-ro, 22 . 

Pronouns.—(I) Instrumental sing.^ jYiM7jn, 22, i7e* 26; {2) Dative 
sing 7 (?)j*e-narH* 26; (3) Genitive sing.* Oe-ro, 19-21* jif-rl, 24^. 

Verbs-—D) Present tense: 3rd |>ers. sing,* mhai, 21* 21* pmparMar, 
22* petal* 26, eAai, 21-2* 24 ; 3n] pers. phir., kamim, 25, semirn, 26. 

(2) Present Pufticiple: noniln. kartUft, 21, loc, ab«t>I. karate tJtakai, 23* 

(3) Past Medio-pasMive Participle : niasc. sing., A mu* 19-20, parngt?, 
24 ; lemin, sing** Aut* 29* kldhi, 23; masc.-neut. oblique base, 
cahodgam, 26 (?) ^; causal stem, karavgam^ 28 (apparently fem, plur.). 

(1) Gerund: kare, 26* jdiMue, 23 (unless this is a mistake for 
jam^ejie, loc. absol.). 

' ProfcBstir It. L. Turner, who Sim kitully e^&iiiiriod these notes* wrUt* lo mo ; 
" I ilnfVaay it might be the Itjeal (Jinfee!, of the time. Hut to day \\\ .Vlnnsarl of thot 
slistriet, though it hiWS gWI. pwlpanlioD re, hM Aflm.'t ntn.’ On the other Knitd, the 
Bhill dialETt i mmediatrly to the weet hae chu. U la eurioij^ that thotifth menv 
ItttiMthinI duilceis h»Ti! TO an(i many ha¥e chii. none apparently have both TO nnil 
cAa exoept Hikanert, whteh is af cOLtrwj far removed from Khajurt, Perhaps, however 
« hrfongs to (hirinda the aa-hiteet, and fMf to Safig* ihe masou! " ' 

» Thia word ja puXAlini^ Pruf«u«ir Turner anggtata that it may b* an adjeetive ia 
the oblhiue plural ai^reeing with plur* dAawi, “■ from IheJr ample riehtt*" coinpaHna 
CuJ. Ci^fa and H. roMfrJ, “ wide* ample ; hut he pertinently pointa oul that if it be 
WO tha y ts mytterioua* 
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(E5) Participio of Agency: 20, karaiinMra, 21-2, 

acaranokarQf 22 . 

The T in the name (L 24) ie written very like the n of (jupta 
inscriptions, eicept that the tail at the bottom is rather angular 
instead of being rounded ; the d is quite normal. In Marwari, on the 
contrary, the former cliaraoter (with a more curled tail) is used to denote 
the df while the normal character for rf is used to cNpress f 
Siirv. India, ix, ii, p. 20). 

The date given in L 28, Vikmnia->Sam\-at 1561, Vaiilakha badi I A, 
Sonia, must be Monday, the 24th April, a.d. I.'50.1. Jfr. Sewell, who has 
kindly examined the data, has pointed out to me that by the Kurya- 
siddh^nta, according to which a second Caitra was intercalated in 
V.S. 1561 current, the given tiihi tnUHt have faUen on a Tue^iday for 
V.S. 15G1 current, and on a Sunday for ]5G1 e.tpired. The First 
.5.rva‘«iddhauta, which intercalates a Yaiiilkha in Y,S, 1561 current, 
would make the Hihi coincide with a Monday of adliikn-Vaiiakha in 
that year, and w'jtha Sunday in V.S. 1561 expired. It would, therefore, 
appear that the date waa calculated by the Iryn-siddbanta, and 
referred to adhika-Vai^kha of Y.S. 1561 current. 

[I] Om ' naina1;i Sivaya |i Anaiiidayapraiiicyaya sar^'fiya para- 
miltmnne j cidai ^ ’naiptaya nityaya satyiva Brahmatie immah |] 1 * 
Xamah 6ivaya gurave aa- 

[2J rggasthityaiTitabetave | aparatarasauisarasigarottarasetave ]| 2 
Asld amaipdatarayogaruahovIbhinnaaarpisaraBanitamaBara^ir udara^ 
satvalj * I Jale- 

[3] ^vaiASraimi^bhAii'ita^itddhahodhasamrajyabhag iha Mahe- 
ivaratatvayogl * |j 3 iSifiyo *bhavod Hhramaratatva * ihOsya GargA- 
rnoyngry aManasasaraksa vif 1 hu^ra- 

[4] masthal^ j flStinigayogaiaranad Acale^varasya priipva 
praaadani agamat paratnaqi padatn yali i| 4 Atha taaya Vicara- 
tatvasaipjno ^ vi^iyagrarnavinirjjayai- 

[5] kadhirah [ prayatas tapesAbhavad vineyo 'khilatirthairaya- 
visruto mahatma J u Siayn 'mu^yn iSrcyasa bliaaamano jnauarcia- 
maddagdliii karmi' 

* Prwc^JfnJ by a symtHl. 

* Head ride. 

* The ntmieiml bwn omiued, atiJ then eddEd ihe linp. 

'' Head 

* Head '’tattvayc^. 

* Reetl 




[6] bhjudiTtte | buddhvS hhavan nuiktasinfigo Braliiufi’ 

clvaitarn sarp^iito Dhamiatatvah ^ j| G TaochJavab Btlnratatva ® 

jayati prtidyattapab^mbbiiir jfm- 

[ 7 J noddhutatamaatatih ^ritaJ^ivadhyaninatih sadgatih | iatfi- 
ljQrttaviiiiirznitipraamiara, 4 reyaatatib Kamyati > BmliiiiiinaqidaratiJ* 
mabo- 

[ 8 ] dayanaatir yogaiji,citaavoiiiiatjh || 7 Kharjjilrikaimmamtah 
l)arMllyat« 'sau yogiivaro Ghrtaghaiacalanayakena | bliaktem * 

[^>] GodavibhunonnataCahmimnov^aipiyena iladbavutunjara- 
aamanvitcna ff S GajcijidragiriRarp^rayaiii irayati DbutndhuinaTaTii 
yakab aa 

[Itt] ^atpiiranai-udhipo nainati Xarmado yaip sadA | kumara 
iha bhaktibhir bbajati Carndtasenah punab aa VirodavatikavibhiiJi 
irayati .Suryama- 

[ 11 ] Ho ^pi ca f| 9 AparakaruiuLparah sakalaiTvarak^i^ddliaii 
riinuktipatlia^^aair a^'irataip paii'itriii^yah | anpkanamiiavakair a- 

[IS] bhisacnti^pitob aaipiHidab pnikalpayati patrasad Brnalakarma 
kilmaip Vina || 10 AkliyatACii ^riVirUpukMiiiiikhyair csa jfifttvA yo- 

[ 13 ] • dhiralj J yuipjan yogarp ^ipgam iiniiidrannidfairi 
nMaiinab kiimksati BraliJtiabhuyaiii || 11 Xili^aijigo Brahiiia^taqi^ 
Baktacitto ^py ata- 

[ 14 ] nvaaah ^ivayogl^bhaktiip J devagamm bbaktiyogena 
ramyarp nirniati sum sjiipraniurddlienidujnauleb j| 12 PrAeadam 
iinnatataram Kajiile^vamsya ^ri- 

[ 15 ] Bbairavasya c& ta 3 "oli snapaiiaya pu^yaip | vapiiu aparaka- 

lualam Knnmldlayayilh krTdaiipadatp punar aclkarad |i 13 

VikmaiJirka^ya 

[16] sama[>'e] khyate pamtada^ Aate [ tri^^tyd cmhite ^bdinaip 
mase TajMUii siirpdare || praj^adayoli pratistliAsid viipyam upavapc 
’pi ca If 14 II 

[ 17 ] Sutradbirah kaladharo Govjitido muktitanitravlt | stbra- 
pra^stini akarod mmiii yogiiasauh rdat |j 15 Anavadyair varaih 
padyaib sa evMi- 

[ 18 ] kbad attamaip Siluir'aip tam udakimt Samgah ^ilpavidaip 



'-V» 


' Rnd 
* fCcad 

' Read aaintfaiir. 



* ‘'tQjjUr&ni. 
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varah || 16 || At ha bhd^ya praiastisambatpdho likhyate || Sri- 
Utpalarapya-mahe Marp- 

[19] . . . Icaradnrgasamlpi i^t*Jalej$vara*div4yatana>8annidhaiii 
jfiana-yoga-sampurrui aisa Mahesvara-tatva-yoga » huu | tie-ro celu 
alsa Bhramarata- 

[20] tva Gagurapi tatha Mdnaaaro\'ari Acaleivara-sannidhani 
huu I tie-ro celo dharma-vlcara-ro jdpanahara aiaa Vicaratatva hflu | 
tle-ro celu aisa 

[21] Gharniatatva * dharma-ro dcara'oaham tapa-ro karapahara 
bhQmamdali aneka-tirtha-seva karato rahal chal || tie-ro celu aisa 
Thiratatva astaipga-yoga-pravi* 

[22] pa ancka-dastra-nipupa sakala-kala-paripOroa a^ipda * -tapa- 
ro acarapahara dri-Mahd<lcva-ri bhagati-ro karapahara pravarttai 
chai II jipolip dri-Go- 

[23] raksanatha-pramukha-yogidvare ki . . . rp . . . [da)8tra jaippe 
anai da^-mudra-sahita astaipga-yogabhyasa karate thakai nadanu- 
eaipdliana-laya pdmyo || 

[“■^J.[Gh]ihada-pan,'ati KharjOri-thaipnii rahai chai ( 

Ghihada-pai^’ata-ro Thakura Haro Ratita Godo tatha Kurpara 
Madhava sada jie-ri se- 

[2o] [ * va karaiip | tathd GajeTp]d[r]agiri Dhuipdhali-pare rhaipmi 
^aUkada-ro Thakura RaU Xarabada tatha Kurpara Caipdrascna | 
jie-ri bhagati karaiip j| tatha Burpdi- 

.jie-nAtp sada sevai | bija hi thakura ghapa 

scNaiip I tie thiikure bhagati kare cahodyaip dhana-tye prasdda vavi 
vadi 

[27] .kai dri-Mahadeva-ra bhakti-yoga-re arthi 

dri-Kapiledvara-ro prasada tatha iri-Kala-bhairava-ro prasada thira 
vavi thira va- 

[28] [di].tti (?) karavyaip |i Sri-Vikramarka- 

aamayatita-saipvat 1561 var^ Vaidukha-vadi 13 Some vupi-pratistha 
kidhi 

[29] .di 2 Budhe dri-Kapiledvara-prasada- 

lirrp]ga-8thai>ana hui || Sa Ratanasi-suta sa® Deva sa° || 

[^] Pa^la Magana * 

» R«Mi 

* Read Dhcrna“. 

• ReadoIAainda*. 

* The lenten within the bracket are parety conjectural. 

• Theee lettera are eomcwbat uncerUin, aa the paper of the eaUmpaee baa been 

cut off through the middle of them. ** 








HISTORY OF THE MISSION OF THE FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS, ESTABLISHED IN PERSIA BY 
THE REVEREND FATHER ALEXANDER OF RHODES 

Contributed by Sir Arnold T. Wilson 

ri'^HE following is a translation of a little work bearing the full title 
of: Relation / de la / Mission / dea Peres de la / Compagnie / 
de lesus/. Establie dans le Royaume de Perse / par le R. P. Alexandre / 
de Rhodes. Dress6e et mise au iour par un Pere / de la mesme 
Compagnie.* A Paris, chez lean Henault, Libraire-Iure, / rue Saint 
Jacques, h. I’Ange Gardien & / Saint Raphael. M. DC. LIX. Avec 
privil^e du Roy. 


Preface 


I have noted in former years that certain narratives which I have 
given to the public, of the same nature as this present one, have not 
failed entirely either to bring comfort to virtuous souls or to give 
pleasure to those who took the trouble to read them. 

For this reason I venture to hope that this present one, which treats 
of the Mission of our Society recently established in Persia, and others 
still to come, dealing with the East and West Indies, SjTia, and Greece, 
will be no less successful in producing these effects. This is my sole 
object in undertaking the work of compiling and publishing these 
records. 

In order, however, still further to justify these short works, which 
are devoted primarily to the propagation of our holy Faith among 
unbelievers, I must ask the reader to remember that they arc founded 
on e.xamples left both in ancient and modem times by great Saints 
which the Church bids us honour as being especially favoured by God, 
and imitate as models of all perfection. 

In ancient times we notice that St. Paul in several of his incom¬ 
parable epistles introduces edifying tales such as these, and seeks to 
interest the early Christians with accounts of his labours and of the 
blessings which God deigned to bestow on them. 

St. Luke, too, ^vrites on this subject in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts with reference to the same great apostle and to St. Barnabas, 
saying: NarranUs convernonem gentium faciebant gaudium magnum 


» Not® by TrwuUlor. Th® compiler’, name i. F*th®r J.cqae. 
le® Du 5Uni, E*(at dt la Peru en 1660, Schefer. Paris, 1890. 
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“ declaring tlie conversioti of the (jentilea " to the esrly 
ChristJans, whom thej address &s brethren because of the perfect 
chanty which bound them all together in that golden, age of the 
Church. " They caused great joj unto aU the brethren/' 

In the eaine passage the atory again records that these two great 
men on arriWag in Jerusalem declared to the Apostles and to all the 
company of the Faithful. Quanta IkuafeciA^ cum iilu—the excellent 
marvels which God hod Vrioiight by their hands in the preaching of 
the GospeL In the jarcccding chapter also^ we read that these same two 
Apostles when they were among the Christians at Antioch "rehearsed 
all tliat GcmI had done with them, and how' He had opened the door 
of faith unto the Gentiles 

VSe Bce then from these repeated instances—jiassing over several 
others of a like nature-^tliat Rt. Paul earnestly desired that the story 
of the spreading of the Christian religion should be told to the Faithful 
and considered that this was a means of benefiting their souls, not 
only through the sacred joy caused to them thereby, but also inasmuch 
AS it streagt hened their veneration for the Faith by relating to them its 
glorious triumphs. 

Nothing can be more true than the precept of the Angel on this 
Subject, namely, that it ia good to keep close the secret of a king, but 
honourable to reveal the works of God — Sactameniuin absconderef 

(ypefa auietn Dei revelare et con^teri honorijicum cst. 

As to the examples in recent times, I wiU content myself with 
quoting those of f^t. Ignatiua the founder of our Society, and 
8t. hrancis Xa\der hia most iHustriona companion in the work of 
Having souls. 

lo the life of the former we read that among hia most usual Bubjects 
of difscourae, both with mir members and with people ontaide, were the 
singular graces which God had bestowed on the lahours of the Brethren 
whom he himself had already sent to all parts of the world to wdn for 
God the heretics and infidch$ — in a word all sinners, for the winning of 
every soul was the only limit to his zeal. And as regards the great 
Apostle of the Indies, his letters, ao angelic in tone, arc adorned in divers 
places with saintly discourses w'hieh ted of the great favoum conferred 
by Heaven on the works of his Alission. Narratives of this kind seem 
to him to be so beneficial to his fellow-men that he entreats those to 
whom tho letters are addressed to tdl them to his friends, in particular 
to certain ones noted both for their virtue and for their knowledge of 
philosophy—^to which subject be had devoted himself at the Universitv 
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of Parifl, both as a studetit and a teacher. He was eoiiviticcd indeed 
that thcae narratives iivould prove a powerfid nieabs of attracting 
minds to the pursuit of virtue, as also of awakening a zeal for saving 
souls. 

It is true, alsoj that those who read tlieae accounts of the sudden 
yet perfect conversion of ao many heathen, after long years lost in vice 
and total ignorance of God, should be inspired ivith dread lest their 
continual refusal of gmee will draw on them the curse pronounced by 
the Son of God against the Jews— Auft^reim a vadi/t re^jiuw Zh'i, cd 
dabilurffetUi/a/yten^i/fuc/iiS ejitj, “ The Kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you and given to a people which shall bring forth fruits worthy 
of it/' 

Those whom God hjis called to this Sotsiety will, moreover, acquire 
a special power for Rcrvice. For the zm] w hich, as will be seen by this 
narrative, prompts in th^ days so many of our French brethren— 
to say nothing of those from other countries—to devote themseivea to 
the HJiving of souls in New France, in the East and West Indies, Turkey 
aod Persia—in a word, in all quarters of the globe—this zeal, I say, is 
a very sure testimony and valued pli*dge, assuring them that the original 
spirit which inspired onr Society from the beginning, is still alive in all 
its purity and strength. For this zeal is the spirit, Is Its life and only 
purpose. 

Moreover, this history of the Mission to the Kingdom of Persia 
is the first to be given to the public, for the reason that the records were 
the first to reach me ; besides which it is the most famous among the 
undertakings of our Society in recent years. I know also that several 
distinguished people are eagerly awaiting it, desiring to learn about the 
beginnings of the enterprise which seem to be the moat interneting |Mirt. 
The other histories w\]\, however, follow as soon as possible. 

TAilLK OF CONTEJSTS 

CHAP. 

L Special Honi^^mr tlufl to the Uisakoi) [n Persia, 

IL The Prf:neb Bwltucn of the of Jeaua called to the Jliaaion in 

Pemin. 

HI. Father Alexander of Rhodes appaint^l Supn-ior *J the ^liauon in Pcrniiu 

IS', joiimex of Faiher Alexander of Rhodea to the ML<u|on in Persia and uliat 
briel] him ai far aa Malta, 

V, ContiniiJit ion of lha jourflev through Sidon and Vrfn and what happened 
in these two places. 

VI. The Falhrr-* Companion taten froiu him by a Tuttiah nobleman, lo SCTTE 
aa a doctor. 

Ji]]' I>iarbe|(r and what he dtd thrnn 

> JlI. Kod of the Father's journey and hia anival in Peraia. 
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XV* 

X\f. 

XVII, 

XVIII. 

XIX, 

XX, 

XXI, 


KouadmiJ or thp at I»r«fnin by Fjitber Ayind ChfJtalld, who waa 

well ¥*-nwd m the Pt^riitn amJ tHu^rltt it to the other FAthei^ 

Liberty mljowed in FemJo for difiomtulti;; niAttrrK of ReH^fcKQ. 

Jbiptiflm fit dyin^ eti ililren ; firel fruit a of Iho MissEon. 

Tho Irtithft of ottr Holy Keilt pri^|H>t]nded in pitblie; second IruitJ^ of 
the Miuion, 

First Cortferenae Oil the /Vrticlca o( our Faith* Iidd irith Mabammadait 
docloni. 

Two other CutiirGreocea On the «tne nuhjt'ct snd their flueeci*i». 

Views of .ymrnian Sehisirialics with n^ord to thew dimoPBioliS. 

The Jp»Ti in Persia compelii^ to Wuiue MiJha,nim&dana and the ChristiAnt 
dclirered from the fear of a ]ih« «viL 

Permiwjon ^silted to Oi by the Kiny of Pcriiia* in dcfcTCtiee to Kia Moat 
ChFistinn ilaje^ty, to estubliah aonecivCs in Isfabin, 

Mnnaicur de k Chappelle, A Rcotlemtin ol Xormundy, inemw* tho lame 
of oor ^liseidnarics by bin dbcoorieii in their fairdur* 

Tho .yineniane nncoed from diffleuliirs in a discuoaion. 

Tho King: of TVraiii desiroa to leant about the ^Ij-aterfea ol the Failh, but 
is prevented from doiitij ao, 

Obalaeloo encountered by the Miini^jn in pemia and It* hopes of JlWcetaa. 


History of the Mission of the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, established in the Kingdom of Persia b> Father 
Alexander of Rhodes 

Chaiter f 

SpecMi Honour dxte to t^e .Ifmttni iit Pgriiti 

This acpomit of the Miiyiioriof the Society of Jeisua in the Kingdom 
of Persia cannot be begun in a more fitting manner than by quoting the 
woU-known comment uttered by St. John Chnsostom when treating 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, with reference to the ^lystcn'of the Adoration 
of the Kings (I/om. 6, in MaU.}. According to this statement, the 
1 ncnrimto M ord, on coming into the world,gave to Per^^ia, in the j>ersona 
of the ilftgi, the first manifestations of His nicniy and light ; for from 
this kin^oin fso mya our great writer) be called them—the firet of all 
the GeutilcA—to a knowledge of HiiriKelf ; bo that the Jcw.s themselves 
the adds) learned from the mouths of Persians the birth of their Messiah, 

which they would not learn from the writings of the Prophets- _ 

Pcrsica ^nuotte didu-tnitilj quae Prophelis nuntmntibus diirere nofuerunt. 

If* therefore, the Saviour of the world loved this Kingdom so much 
as to honour it w-ith the earliest of His favours, it is certain that those 
W’hom He deigns* in His mercy* to associate with thegrejit work lor wliich 
He became man—namely the salvation of men—and to number among 
the labourers of His Gosjjel, cannot better win the approval of their 
ALister and further His original desires than by directing their zeal 
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and dovotin/^ the iiii£;s[nnaTV' life to which they are dixlicated towards 
tegainiug, for His iscrvdee^ through the [wwer of their preaching, this 
flourishing Jlonarchy which—so tins same great Iktctor tells us—the 
Magi had already conquered. 

f.hlAPTEll II 

Thi Fmwh Brethrm o/ ihe E^set^j &/ vulkd tn the Mission in Persia 

The Brethreu of tha Society ol Jesus, who bear this sacred name for 
no other purptisc than to sacrifice thcllll;elve^!^ according to thdr 
peculiar Missionary vows, as victims in the cause of Salvation, being 
prepared to face labours, trials, even death itself, as did Jesus their 
divine Head, would seem to be particularly suitable for this gJoriouH 
enterprise. 

Many years ago, moreover, the Holy See ai^sigiied this field to our 
Society, when it commanded our Fathers in the town of Goa (from 
whence it is easy to reaeh Persia by way of the Persian Gulf) to go and 
carry on their work in Isfahan, the capital of that country. The 
h athors undertook tins tjisk with a firm resolution to carry it through 
in a worthy manner. Certain events occurred, however, which obliged 
them to [Kistponc the execution of their plan. 

The {>ur[>ofics w'hich God has framed ajid eatablislied in His Eternity 
cannot be frustrated in their cfTects, but must, sooner or later, find 
fuiaimeiit ; and so, having called the French Brethren of our Society 

to the Mission in Persia—aa the trend of events hasamplv [troved_ 

His divine Providence has enabled this t*.sk to be auccessfuUy 
performed in our own days, thiongh means as wonderful aa they are 
concealed. iVs God, ncvertbeleKi, makes nuc of socondarv causes for 
the fulrJment of His designs, so He had recourse to this usual method 
of His divdntj Providence to set this jjarticular plan in motion. 

I read first of all in the records of our Mission at Aleppo that, when 
the Bishop of Babylon was in that towm with our membere, observing 
OUT activities and the diligcnco and energy- shown by the Fathers in 
heljiing souls, he first intimated to them the resolution which he had 
formed of Iiaving some of our members with him in Peniia—“ for I 
shall do more;^ he said, “ with a couple of Jesuits than with many 
other workers,” and he thereupon bade them prepare themselves. 

The Mission was furtlierefi in the second place by the most illustrioua 
Queen of Poland. This lady, of noble French lineage, who brought to 
her neiv realm all the finest qualities of a soul of roval degree, which 
qualities lend more lustre to her crown than do all the precious stones 
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she possesais — this princreasi, nhose heroic courage, during the 
re volutions in her cotintrj’, is the admiration of all EluropeT evinced 
so pious and generous a zeal for contjuering PeTBia for Jesus Christ 
that, in order to start bo glorious an enterprise she gave from her own 
funds a considerable sum of money to be devoted to the malnteiLance 
of the ^[issionaries called to this work. Moreover, many other virtuous 
and influentiai fiersons who by charitable actions are furthering, 
according to their ability, the work of salvation and acquiring in the 
sight of God the merit of apostles, Binoe they give the alms w^hereby 
many good workers are maintained in the performances of their 
apoatolie labours among the heretics and unbelievers — ^thcec gentlemen, 
and ladieSj too (for the latter share wdth men the giory of this sacred 
zeal), have devoted theriiBclves ao wholeheartedly to the JUssion in 
Peraia, that we have been obliged to accept their help and send some of 
our Brethren to found this .^liasion, in spite of the fact that many 
othcm exist in Xew trance, the islands of America, Greece, Svria—to 
say nothing of the Indies —bo many, indeed, that tbe Superiors can 
scarcely find the neceasary W'orkers for them aD, 

chapteb hi 

Pflf/icr of Rhodes (tpj>oiii/ed Supotior oj iho t'n Periffl 

It was necessary to find a capable and experienced head for this 
Migsion, which is a particularly im[>ortant one, owing to the size and 
population of the country, also to the fact that the inhabitanta are 
cultured and highly intellectual people although brought up in 
Muhammadanism and strongly attached to this sect, which is so 
antagonistic to the religion of Jesus Christ, 

Father Alexander of Rhodes, a leading light in this apoatoltc 
Ministry, in w'hich he has laboured conHcientiously and w’ith success 
fer more than thirty years in the Mifieiouis of China, Cochin-China, 
Tongking, and several othene in the Indies, has therefore been ehoeeu 
from among our Superiors to take control of this one, and to guide it 
La ita early atagea^for, as a rule, it is in these early stages that the seeds 
and foundations are laid, out of w’hich spring and develop the successful 
acluevementfl of the noblest enterprises, 

I will first of all give an account of hia voyage to that countrv^ 
Many distinguished persona who hold him in esteem and affection 
will be glad to hear the details, which are not without interestj, aeeing 
that bis journey was hindered by various incidents of a distressing 
nature. It i® not unreasonable to believe that these incidents w^ere 
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planned bj tlie uinlice of Satan, who wished to prevent the good works 
which this Mission would be able to perform, for the glory of God, when 
nided by the wisdom and piety of so wort hy a Superior. T ahall after¬ 
wards doHcribe the state of the Mission and certain things w’hich have 
hap}>enpd since he textk charge of it, which ought to be made known, 
as should also the first fruitfi already being reaped in this field. 

Chapter IV 

of faiher Afe^itd^r ff fHiodtrf to tJte Missitm in Persia and 
trhat befell him as far as Malta 

After he Lad been appointed Superior cf the Miseion in Persia 
by the Reverend Father General, Father Alcsflnider of Rhodes 
embarked at ISriirseilles on the IGth November, 1654, wdth another 
Father and a Brother, all three being bound for the same destination. 

Their voyage was at first very rough owing to cjcccssively heavy 
eeaa. They were therefore all three ill, and the Father of Rhodes more 
aeriously so than the other two. A furious gust of the storm which 
to<jk him unawares threw' him so violently on to some W'oodwork that 
he thought bis buck waa broken. In order to remedy this miahap os 
quickly as possible, it was necessary to bleed him at once, and his 
sufFeringa continued to Ije very acute oa far as Malta, for the entire 
fiv'e days which covered this first seetlon of the journey* Moreover, 
a corsair of BaTl>aTy pursued them determinedly for three whole days, 
keeping them in per|>ettml alarm and diatreseing fear; but in the end 
it pleased God to deliver them from it and to bring them aafcly to the 
port of this fainoua island. 

No sooner had the Father arrived at the College (which belongs to 
our Order) than he had to be attended by doctors and surgeons. These, 
however, on discovering that there waa nothing brokeu but merely a 
violent shock to the nen cs, applied the necessary remedies so promptly 
that in three days ho was again able to say Mass. And on the Feast 
of St. Fiancia Xavier, the great Apostle of the Indies, w hich falls on 
the 2nd of December, he w-aa so far recovered that he waa even required 
to give the cuKtoinarv address in praise of this Saint, and this he did 
in Italian, which be has spoken well for severed yean?, ^Ul the Fathers 
of the College and many notable persona from outside had urged him 
to give this address. The congregation was numerous and most 
distmgniiihed; the Grand Master hiniBclf waa there with raembers of 
the Grand CVoss from ab Nations and a large assembly of Knights. 
They were all delighted with the Father's preochiug^notwithstanding 
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the fact that the captain of his ship had been anxious to dejiart since 
the morning in order to have the com{>any of another ship which was 
going the same way. The Grand blaster commanded the harbour¬ 
master not to let any vessel leave until after midday, and by that 
time the sermon was finished and the ship amply loaded with provisions 
through the munificence of the Grand Master himself, who wished by 
this generosity to give proof of his esteem for the Father. The latter 
departed that same afternoon and was scarcely able to find words in 
which to express, either to the Fathers of our Order or to the Knights, 
his appreciation of the kindness which he had received from them all 
during his nine days’ stay on their island. 

Chapter V 

Coniinuaiwn of the journey through Sidon and Urfa and what hajypened 

in these two jdaces 

.fVftcL continuing their journey successfully for nine more daj-s, 
the\ arrived safely at Sidon in Syria on the 11th December, where 
Father Poiresson, Superior of the Missions in that country, made them 
welcome and treated them with extraordinarj’ kindness. 

As the Father of Rhodes was expecting certain letters from France, 
which he required to enable him to enter Persia and gain an easier 
access to the Court of that country, he postponed any further advance 
for a few da>'8, in the hope of receiving them at this port of Sidon. 
which has fairly frequent communication with Marseilles. Yet he did 
not wish to be entirely idle and thought that he could not better 
employ this period of waiting than by visiting the Holy Places in 
Palestine, to which the distance was only three or four days’journev. 
So he spent the Cliristmas festival there and immediately afterwards 
found a convenient caravan and travelled by this means to Aleppo. 

Eight days’ journey from that place brought him to the towm of 
Urfa, which is the ancient Edessa. There the Brother w*ho accompanied 
him was seized with a violent sickness from which they thought he 
would die and, if he had not had the courage to bleed himself, he would 
certainly not have recovered. This mishap was most distressing to the 
Father, who was thus for a considerable time threatened with the loss 
of a help most necessaiy' to him in the difficulties of this arduous 
journey. 

God sent them comfort, however, in that they met the Patriarch 
of the Christian Sect called Jacobites, who, although a Schismatic, 
treated them with great coasideration. In the first place he gave them 
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lodging n^iar kia Church nndj besides thisj he viaitcd thcixL frequently 
and, moreover, brought remedies and other refreshments for the 
invalid. 

In return for these kind offices, the Father tried on hig part to serv'e 
him in the njaniier most profitable to his salvation and, in several 
discuasions whieli they liad together, urged him, togetlier with his 
Bifihopa, to seek reunion with the Catholic Church. There are, indeed, 
a number of Bishops subordinate to him — for he is styled Patriarch of 
Antioch—and these used to be present at the disonssrona. He prevailed 
on them to give heed to his instrnctioas and actually persuaded them 
to aend one of their members to Home, in order to recognize the Pope 
as Universal Head of theOhurcli, and to render him the homage due on 
behalf of them all. The reiirescntative chosen for this commission was 
ao intelligent man and, at hia request, the Father provided him 
with letters of recommendation. 

The Tufkfl shoifv'ed them a place near Uifa where the Patriarch 
Abraham is supposed to have been thrown into the fire and delivered 
by a miracle—a great fountain springing from the earth at that 
moment. This fountain may be aeon to-day and is full of fish which 
nobody darca to touch, through superatitious dread. 

The Armenians alao showed them an ancient Church of theirs, to 
which St. Alexis withdrew for a long time. Hm dwelling-placse is still 
to be aeon, and ia very like the one ahowu in his Church at Rome, 
which latter was under a staircjiae iu his father^s house. 


Chapier VI 

The FfrfAcrV Cwnpanion taken/rum him Jnj a Turkish noktettum, ta 

senv as doctor 

In the meantime, the Brother who was accompanving the Father, 
after being ill for a month and a lialf, began to recover, and actually 
gave in charity certain remedies (of which he had some knowledge) 
to sick people in the country who came to constdt him from all parts. 
The Bucceaa of certain notable cures achieved through these rernedie^ 
attracterl so many patienta to him that he became tired out and 
required treatment himself, which, however, failed to relieve him 
His fame even spread to Diarbekr, the capital of 3Ieaopotamia 
so that the Governor of that city sent a special envoy with a lartre 
retinue m order to carry off the Brother, just aa if he had Wn some 
celebrated doctor from Fmnee-BO far did nimour improve on the 
real state of affairs I But the wor«t was that they forced him to depart 
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at ODCG^ alt hough tu Was not yet strong nor recovered from his 
JlJiieea. This fell aa a fresh misfortune on the Father who was uiuible to 
go with him* being in charge of certain Church furniture, books, and 
other things destined for the Mission, and who was thua losing not 
Only his coiupanjon—the sejmration from whom a’os very bitter and 
caused him many tears—but was also being deprived of his interpreter. 
Being thtia aloue and unable to speak or communicate with other 
people he placed hk trust entirely in God and set himaelf to the 
P^^fortaance of spiritual ofbeea* namely long and fre^jtient prayers, in 
order that God in His mercy should send him help and protection in his 
sore distress. During bis retreat his main comfort was to receive in 
faith the moat holy Sacrameut* which was indeed! the only solace of 
his utter loneliness^ 

At last the Father Iec^Jgnized, through e.’cperience, the truth of the 
proniiHe is hich God, in the words of the Psalmist* makes to Hia servante i 
Cum ipjo sum in iribuhtione —" I am with him in Ids trouble.” For, 
at the end of his retreat, his miefortimes were changed to a state of 
peace and joy, since an opportunity waa oUered him to travel to 
Diarbckr, which he did in six dajia and subsequently recovered his 
companion, as we shall presently relate. 

Chapter VJI 

Thf rt^oins Ak Ctimpfinim at Diarheir and whai he did there 

The Father found his companion in the best of health and they 
einbmced each other with such joy as only those can feel who love, 
and their recent separation enhanced the joy and satisfaction of this 
meeting. He was very well received at the house where the Brother 
was staying a.s a doctor* in which capacity ho was assisting the master 
of that house. The latter w^as one of the chief noblemen of the city 
and a great friend of the Governor of the Province* who had arranged 
to have the Brother brought there for him* as has been related. 

The_y were obliged to remain there two months* partly on account 
of the sick nobleman* who had to he attended to until he was com¬ 
pletely recoverwl, and [laftly on account ol the great heat, w'hich in 
that Country' is a source of considerable danger. 

The town of Diarbekr ia large and thickly populated* its inhabitants 
-ing wid to number some tw'enty thousand Turks and thirty thousand 
Christians. These last are all Sclii&niaticfl of different secta, the three 
most aumerouB being Armenians, Jacobites* and N^estorians. It would 
to be a promising field for enter|W if we had a Mission 
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eatablifshed tliere with workem who coiild sfieak Turkish or Armenian, 
the two languages most oomnioiiJy ajtokeji in that country. 

The Father of Rhodes was on friendly terms and had sev^erai con- 
vereatjona with the three Bishops of theae sects, on the mysteries of onr 
Faith, with which their tenets do not agree. He found them, on the 
whole, most agreeable and willing to learn the truth ; for, to use his 
o;vn words—/on^ oZie^e a re/jfno i^i--they shewed themselves not far 
from the Kingdom of God, There they met a Franciscan Father, a man 
of great virtue and knowledge, who does a considerable amount of 
missionary work there; he, however, can only apeak Arabic,, which is 
understood by few. Five or six good mifisionaries could be well 
employed in any part of Meaojtotaniia, which is a fine weU-popu’ 
luted country, W'here there are innuiuemble Schismatics who could 
easily be persuaded to join the Catholic Church, if some enthusiastic 
and discreet preachers were to show' them the truth. 

Chapter VIII 

Eiid r/ the Fathf^r's jaumei/ find his arruYiJf m Persia 

At last, after the Feast of the ^Issumption. when the heat was less 
intense, the Father left Dlarbekr with hts companion. He had sent in 
advance, from Urfa, a Polish Father who was also destined for the 
Mission in Persia, in order to warn the Fathers there of hia im|>endiiig 
arrival, to arrange mattera and to facilitate his entry into the 
country. 

Hia journey through the further Provdnees of Turkey, which ksted 
until nearly the end of September, was (mraued in constant danger of 
his life—though he was presen'ed hy God's sj^eeial protection. He and 
his friend were, however, obliged to submit at varioua stages to 
extortion and robbery, by which they lost most of w hat the virtuous 
people, anxious for the welfare of the Missioas, liad given them ; it was 
a marvel indeed that they escaped with their lives from the clutches 
of these harpies. 

They finally reached Persia at the beginning of October, and 
the remembrance of dangers so recently passed height ened'their 
appreciation of the treatment they received after crossing the frontiers 
of this great kingrlom. so full of kindness and courtesy. The fi^t town 
through which they passed was Tabriz, the ancient Eobatana of 
Scriptural fame, the second city of this powerful monarchv. It is a 
beautiful, weU populated pbee, where a good Jlksion will one day 
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be able to do great tbinga ; up to the present, however,, no miasioiiariea 
of the Gospel have worked there. 

There tiiev'^ fotiiid the relatives of a recent mflrtjT of Cochin-ChiiiA, 
an ArmeniatL by uationaUty. This man had travelled through lodiu 
to Coclun-China, so far from his own countcy, and had embraced the 
Catholic Faitb> abjuring hia Schiamatic creed, thanks to some of our 
Fathers w'ho work for the conversion of these unbelievcrfl; then, 
devoting himself to the Fathers* by aiding them in their aacred 
labours, he hnally carried off the palm of a glorious martyrdom. 

As, however, the most important concern of the Missio'n was its 
establishment in the capital, the Father stayed only a short time at 
Tabris; and set out again as soon as jH>ssible w'ith his companion. 
Though handicapped by serious ill-health, yet he would not delay, 
but continued bis journey bravely for another month until, at the 
beginning of Xovember, they arrived at Isfahan the Eoyal City, They 
found the Fathera there in good health* busily engaged in atudving the 
language of the country and delighted to see their new Su{jerior, 

Chajter IX 

Fovndinff nf the Mistfon at h/ahaa hj Father Aynti Ckezaud, who tcae 
veil versed in the Persian iantfuaffe and tfiUffht il to the Uher Fathers 
It was Father Aym€ Chezaud who laid the first foundations of the 
Mission of our Society in the Kingdom of Persia. This worthy 
missionary liad previously proved liia zeal for many yearn in our 
,Mis3ioii9 in Syria end notably in the one at Aleppo, of which he waa 
f^uperior* where he had achieved amazing works amidst unusual 
hardhhi|». Having acquired an excellent knowledge of the languages 
of those regions, he had now learned Persian and was absolutely 
familiar with it. 

^ow this zealous worker for the Faith had long contemplated a 
journey to Femia in order to bring tliere the light of the Gospel and to 
gain Boals for Jesus Christ* through his own labours and those of our 
Brethren who were to follow him iu this glorious enterprise. For this 
purpose he had compiled a Persian dictionary, as well as varioue other 
books in this language, which were most useful to the ^Hission. 

He arrived in Persia in the year 1652, and began to work there at 
once and has continued to do so until this day. He has won a high 
reputation for his character and capability throughout the city of 
Isfahan, as well as at the Court, where he is held in great esteem by the 
nobility and by the King himself, as will be seen by certain memorable 
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events winch we are going to relate. ^^Tien the Father of Rhodes took 
charge of our Miasion* it consisted of three members, two Fathers and 
a Brother, and he and his com|mnion brought the number up to five* 
It was a very small niirnl>er for such a great undertaking. Aa a know¬ 
ledge of the language was the first and absolutely essential consideration 
l>eforc attempting anything else, thei" all set to work to studv it^ niider 
the direction of Father Chceaud. He proved such a helpful instnictor 
that they made lenmrkablo progress in very short time; some, indeed, 
obtained such proficiency in the bnguage, after two or three months, 
that they were ah]e to give rdigroiis instruction in it, both by 
catechi!>m and otheruTse. 


(’hapter X 

Libcrttf in PersiT /or dkeusstn^ mutters qf ijefi'yi'on 

It may be said in general that this country presents a great 
opportunity for the projiagatioii of the Faith, in that it may be taught 
here i.vithout constraint* ^ilost of the inhabitants, it ia true, profess 
*Muhaniiuadanism, which is the religion of the King and his Court; 
but, as they follow an interpretation of the Koran different from that 
aillicred to hy the Turks, they allow complete llbertv for religious 
controversy to ad who wish to indulge therein. There ia no law here, 
forbidding it on j^kain of torture or death, as there ia among the Turks, 
the extreme rigour of whose law makes it almost imiH 3 ssihle for anyone 
to convert them from their false doctrine* 

Chapter XT 

0 / chddrcti; fnt fruits of the Mission 

The first and most important fruits won in early days by our 
mi^ti^ionaries in this promining field was the Baptism of a number of 
Finall children on the 710 !iit of death. This tx>uld be done easily, aa the 
parents themselvea often brought them, in the hope of procuring some 
bodily remedy for them; when, however, the case was so serious that 
the Fatiiera Judged that there wna no hope of recovery* they eccured 
Eternal Life for thtsa children by means of Baptism. I am told, indeed* 
that a certain Brother of the Barefooted Carmelites baptized, during 
one year, more than three thousand children, whom Heaven took 
to itEClf forthwith by a peaceful death. 

The harvest of these innocent souls h all the more abundant since 
the number of children in this country who die young is considerable* 

VOI*. Ill, PAST IV, 
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It la eatimated tkatjn ouu year aJonc, the ohildreo whadlcd in lafahan 
numbered forty thousand at Icaat; and one Father, moreover, 
haptizttl five or aix in a day. This was a aafe hurs'e^t, in no danger of 
being lost But the more there are in Heaven of these little angela 
the nwre intercesaore there will be to pray to God for their countrj’. 
that ita ronveraton may be at^suredH. 

Our workera are ettrouraged in this hope by occurrences of which 
the Father of Rhodes profeasca to have been an cyewdtneaa, when he 
was workingamoiig tlm pioneers of the Mission at Tongking. He dedares 
that, at the very begimiing of the Mission, they baptiKcd a few' email 
children who were dying of disease, and that these opened the w-av to 
a ^at multitude of heathen who very hooii aftorwarda adopted the 
Faith, the number of converts amounting to at leaat two or three 
hundred thousands 

I am obliged to mention here the f^rticular generosity of a certain 
French Duchess, a lady whose piety is no less illustrious than her 
lineage is most exalted. On the occasion of the ilhess of one of her 
Sons, ahe promised that, should he recover, a perpetual donation 
of fifty ahould be devoted each year to the maintenance of those 
of our missionaries among the heathen to w hom the sr>ecial task of 
baptijiiiig Hmall children would be allotted. And for the sake of these 
poor innocent souls, w hich are so precious to Him that angels from His 
Paradise are assigned to them as guardians, God graciously allowed this 
young nobleman to recover pferfect health, So worthy an action ought 
most certainly to be imitated, and I pray that the Holy Spirit may 
inspire the wiibs of many other persons to do the same. I know 
that many persons of high rank and virtue are in favour of this and, 
only by increased alms-giving, wiU they increase Hie number of 
lubourerB for the Gospel, In these early stages, the less you exact from 
the heathen the more readily they yield themselv® and listen to you. 
In a word, pure and disinterested charity k the key which opens all 
bearte. Missionaries should fake for their motto the beautiful saving 
of our Saviour : Beatius cst maffia dare quatn acciperef “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive fAets xx, 35), Moreover, when preparing His 
Apostles for the Mission of the whole world, He gave them this noble 

teaching; Oraih rjratU date, '^Freely ve have received, 

freely giv'e.’" 
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Chafter XII 

The Tt\iths of IIol^ Faith prop^imded in public; second fruits of 

the Missi&ii 

The second fniit, wtich followed on the fijst nnd widch may be 
considerod tis the beginning of the mercies obtaJned from our Ijoid by 
the Holy InncKrents of whom M'e have just spoken, is rendered the more 
remarkable by its rareness, which enhances its value. The like of it 
was probably never seen or heard in Pereia during all the preceding 
ages. For the mysteries of our Holy Religion were frequently proclaimed 
and their truth received with all the resjiect that could be possibly 
desired, in the most illustrious and the most learned assemblies of the 
Kingdom. 

The Muhammadans, of the Sect predominant here, have the merit, 
as 1 have ^id before, of being willing to discuss their religion and to 
listen equally to the teaching of others. And so, when it became known 
at the Court that Father Aymfi Chezand waa capable of demonstrating 
clearly and forcibly the truth of the Articles of our Faith and, in 
particular, the two principal ones^ namely that of the Most Holy 
Trinity and of the Tnearmtion of the Word—the Son of God—the 
Prime Minister of the State, who is called Itimad ud DanJa (which 
means “hope of prosjwritywna commanded by the King to 
assemble the most learned of the Muhammadan doctoia, in order to 
confer and argue with the said Father, who, because of liiu perfect 
maatery of the language, is the only one able worthiR’’ to uphold the 
truth. 

These discussions have taken place several times in the palace of 
the said ilinistcr, in the presence of aU the moat exalted Court 
ofheiab, always ■ftith the most briliiant success as regards the 
furtherance of the good cause. It may, indeed, be said that our Lord, 
according to His promise (Luke xii, 12), gave to Father Chezandi 
during these conferences, utterance and wisdom which bis opponents 
could neither contradict nor resist. And yet he waa there as a poor 
stranger, defending and attacking alone in these intellectual contests 
against all the most select and famous of the Muhammadan doctors, 
who fell one after the other, like so many raw recruits, before thissolitary 
Frankish doctor, as they called the Father. 


Chapter XIII 

Fira Co«firrna on Ihc Arlick. of o«r Faith, Md «dth the Mahan,mada« 

doctors 


As these mettees eill be more mteiesting U reported in deteil. 
I sbaU reUte aU the miunte jartieulars of these diseuasions. derivin. 
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them from letters wTitten by the Father of Khodta who was there an 
the apot, and by Father Chezand who was reafionaiblc for the whole 
proceeding; also by Father \'abois, Superior of our settleaiunt in 
^|Jlly^la, who wrote to me according to information received from 
persona actually at lafahan at the time* The testinionv of th<jfle three 
witnesses may undoubtedly be accepted, seeing that they arc of trust* 
worthy and irreproachable character. The circumstance which gave 
rise to these conferences woe that Father CTicaaud wrote, in Persian, 
a book demonstrating the truth of the two principal mysteries of our 
Holy haith, an(i presented it to this nobleman, who, as 1 have said, 
is the first Minister at the Court, favoured by the King and all-powerful 
with him, and holding absolute and undisputed authority throughout 
the Kingdom—which gives proof of hia ability and prudence, ffe ia in 
tnith a i^reon of sound judgment, subtle intellect and most kindly 
diHfKHjitiou, ready to listeu to reason, and with whom it is a pleasure 
to confer. Moreover, he takes pleasure m beautiful things and shows 
a keen interest in the particular developineiita of our eeiencea, having 
a perfect knowledge of thone in repute among his own people. 

He received the book with eipressions of pleasure and gratitude 
end promiacd that a reply should be made to it. He thereupon called 
together the moat distinguished of the Muhammadan doctors and 
caused the first discufision to be opened in liis presence. At fimt he 
gave little praise to the Father, possibly in order not to discourage those 
of jus own sect, or jawhaps in order not to show him too much favour 
in public^ NeverthclesB, when he had heard him argue alone against 
a score of his own doctors, and fjcrceived that hU discourse was based 
Oil solid reason, anti that he was defending the truth with stich 
IxjUinesa, he several times took tJic Father « wde—although himself 
u Muhammadan; for, lieing a mnn of seiUM?, callable of grasping and 
discerning arguments put for'ward and, moreover, a clear reosoner, 
he vaa con^duceil by the truth and let it dominate lus mind. 

Among the doctors was one who had been a Jewish Habbi and 
become a Muhammadan. This mnn had come to the dispute armed with 
a Bible in Hebrew* thinking thereby to gain some signal point. His 
intention was to show that the Old Testament spoke with respect of 
.Muluirumad and, in order to prove this, ho quoted a Hebrew word whieh 
nomcwlmt rescinbiea this name, and which means “ much "orvery ", 
like the I.atin atlverh valdt. The Father, however, who knew Hebrew 
as 1 , 1 , ell aa he did, instantly refuted him by pointing out that, in the 
chapter in question, the same word appeared in conjunction with a 
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Hebrew word meaning malm, i.e. " bad or “ wicked ^ —the mum 
being “ very' wicked He infen^, therefore, that, if slightly earlier 
in the same chapter, this word meant " iluhammad ".it would rtill 
have the same meaning afterwards, with the epithet imilm, so that the 
benfie woidd be that Muhammad waa very' wicked. When Itimad iid 
JJaohi perceived the stupid mistake of this Rabbi, he blamed him and 
advised him to produce something better and more reasonable, sine* 
that i>aasagq woH by tio means to the point. The doctor remained 
confused and silent and was unable to make any reply. 

This firet discussion liiBt4!d from midday until nightfall and 
then the MuhammadanH, who rc^juired test and refreshinent, betook 
theniHclves to supper. As the day woa Friday, the Father was not 
able to partake of their meat. Bcflidcs this, he had beeu summoned to 
the discussion early in the day, before he had had time to take anvtlting, 
80 that be was obliged to remain faatiog the whole day and night luitil 
the morrow, notwithstanding which he had to keep hia mind alert 
and ready for the difbcultiea which his opponents hurled at him 
ineesiiaatly, scarcely giving him time to breathe. 

Chapter XIV 

JtfO other Ctm/crenee^ on /Ac name subject atid ihdr iuercess 
The Muhammadan doctors had scarcely Hnished supper a'heoT 
arming themselves once more with their u-rctchcd tenets, they renewed 
the contest by a second discussion. An they had become heated 
over their meal and had had wine into the bargain, their excitement 
was the more iatense, their voices louder, and the noise more deafening. 
Their discourses were so confusetl that they could scarcely follow' the 
trend of their ow n arguments and, tliUB entangled in their own pitfalls, 
they prolonged the conference until well after midnight. As to the 
Father, he still remained fresh and with the same presence of mind, 
manipulating with force and skill the armour of our strength (to use 
the words of the Ajiostle)—strong in the power of God, anil destroying 
thereby all the force of their reasoning and all the machinations with 
which they imagined they could oppose the truths of the Faith, until 
at last these proud spirits were compelled, willing or not, to capitulate 
and submit to him. They cotUd not avoid owaing themselves 
vani|uished, though their pride forbade them to do so orally, and 
the Father came out of this second struggle with great triumph. 
The minds of his opponents were convinced and subjugated by the 
force of his reasoning i yet obstinacy itilJ dominated tbeir wilk, and 
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it Wjia only oiKing to tbe freedom of wiU that they persisted in with¬ 
standing so great a Itiminary. It cannot, indeed, be wondered that this 
freedom will not yield to nmn, since it dares to resist God Himself. 

A few days later^ the Father was summoned to a third discussion, 
which was again held at the palace of this royal favourite* It began 
in the evening and laated nearly the whole night. The doefcors who 
took part appeared to be quite diflerent from the previoiis ones. 
It seemed as if they were a spec i ally choAon body, a rcseiT'c force held 
in readiness for a final effort, to fight a decisiv'e battle; in a word, 
these doctors were more learned and better trained than the first 
protagonists* There woe also more of orderliness and even of modesty 
in their procedure* and they maintained throughout tho discussion 
a manner O'! speaking which was more orderly and in accordance with 
the rules of dialectic. 

The chief subject of the conference waa the Divinity of out Lord 
Jesus Christ, which the bather undertook to prov'o by passages in the 
Gospels. It should be mentioned here that numeroua Muhammadans 
refuse to recognize the GospoLi which we possess, as the words of 
God. They maintain that these are not the true Gospels, basing 
this theory on a still more ridiculous and false idea, namely, that 
our Lord, when ascending into Heaven, took up with Him the genuine 
Gospels, There are, however, other Mnbamnmdana who reject this 
absiu-d and fabulous view and agree with us that the Gospeb are, 
undoubtedly^ the words ol God. 

Ititnad ud Daula^ without either denying thia belief or accepting 
it, wdahed to hear how the Father would prove from the Gospels that 
our Lord was tnie God. 

The bather set forth this proof in such an orderly ma nner^ followed 
it up with such clear reasoning, and brought it to such an emphatic 
conclusion that the Minister, carried away, as it were, by the truth, 
could not refrain from saying before the w'hole assembly that the 
Father was a veritable mine ol information—such abundance of 
knowledge had he displayed on a most edifying subject* 

Moreover, being particularly charmed with his discourse^ the 
nobleman bade him formulate in uTiting all his conclusions, and then 
accorded him a second mark of the esteem in which be held him* 
This was that be intimated to him, in most kind and chdl words, that he 
feared to inconvenience him by summoning him so often to Ilia house, 
and tod that he would no longer take the liberty ol so doing, but that 
the lather himself should choose the times which suited him beat, and 
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come as often and whenever he pleased, ,.Va to the Muhammadan 
doctors, Itimad ud Daula iKadethcm go and seek the Father in his own 
house if they is'iahcd to continue their discussions with hiTn+ This they 
did severaJ times hut, as the Father*^ dwelling was not large enough 
to receive or hold all the doctors who came in Large numljers from 
all parta, they theniMlves, at the Fathcr’^g request, found another place 
which was larger and more spacious, and there they still continued their 
meetings. 

The Father, in the meautime, drew up the document for w hich the 
nobleman had asked. When he brought it to him, the latter stated that 
he did not dare receive it without Erst knowing the wshes of the 
King on this subject, and asked the Father to hold it in readiness until 
he had learned whether His ^lajeaty was willing that further public 
dificuasions should take place at hia house. They still await the 
King's command in this matter, but, from time to time, the Father 
holds his conferences with the principal people of the town, as also 
with some of the most exalted members of the Court who have the 
honour of attending the King himself. 

Although the fruit of these discussions, in which our holv religion 
wins such glorious victories over error, l» not yet perceptible—and, 
indeed, too rapid a harv est might prove transient and not lastJug-^- 
ncvertheless we hope that God, ■jm de fatii iamcti fpfendeicere, 

“ who'* (as Saint Paul sap) ** makes a light to ahine in darkness"—the 
darkness, namely, in which this kingdom is engulfed—w-ill show forth 
His gloiy- here at the time ordained by the wiadom of His divine 
Providence, ho can doubt as to the result of our pra s'cib— they are 
the arms to which everything must yield and w’hich earn- all before 
them* Good souls cannot employ them in a more worthy cause, 
Xever did the amis of the Jlaccdonian conqueror who subjugated 
this vast Fersion Empire to his rule, undertake such an esploit. For, 
after all, these sanguinary battles of hia only resulted in ravished 
wealth, conquered subjects—in fact, a little more land gained ] whilst 
the priae won by the bloodless battles of prayer is the saving of souls, 
the winning of Hea\^n—indeed, of God Himself, with all the benefits 
of His Eternity for the immortal souls qf men. 


Chapter XV 

of Artnmmn SekUmaiKA uiih regurd to these disemsims 
If the discuasions which we have described have not yet shaken 
the intellects ol the Muhammadans—characterized as these are by 
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obstinate adherence to tlieir Jon^-ijnplanted errors—they have, never- 
thele^, had a powerful effect on some of the moat influential of the 
Armeniaa Schismatics, who are to be found in large numbers in this 
countiTi The signs of this effect appeared! in their assembling together 
after the report of these conferences, and of their brilliant success as 
regards the Christian religion, had spread through the town. 
Further, they complained bitterly of the ignorance of the bishops and 
priests, w ho are incapable of making a reasonable justification of their 
faith to the Muhammadans. Their discontent went to such lengths 
that they took council together to induce their Patriarch to bring about 
the union of all the Armenians with the Church of Rome, since a single 
priest of timt Church had been able to stand up to aU the Muhammadan 
doctors and vindicate with euch honour the truth of the Faith of 
Jesus Christ. 

This fruit, the outcome of the said diiscussiona, must not be con¬ 
sidered aa slight or negligible, for it may by degrees open the way to 
a much greater one, namely the bringing about of this union. It lias 
been ascertained, moreover, that certain of these .Vrmeninn 
Schismatical priests got wind of the coniphiints formulated against 
them. Fearing, so it w as said, that w e should take up our abode among 
the members of their sect, they attempted to gain the support of some 
of their people in order to make a stand againat us and prevent m from 
establishing ourselves in that place. They found this by no means easy, 
for thenr o^vn people, rejecting their entreaties, told them that they 
ought to be the first to make eager efforts to induce us to dwell among 
them, since (so they said) it w as solely ow'ing to the vigoroufl defence of 
Rebgion by the Itoman Brethren that they had not already become 
Mubammadams, Also (and this deserves partieular notice) the 
Armenian Patriarch himself offered his thanks in person to 
hathcr ChfijEaud, for having upheld the raiise of religion in such a 
worthy manner, and also for having always spoken in their favour to 
ftimad ud Duula {as he had heard from reliable sources). Indeed, the 
Father would never discuss, with the nobles of the Court, the difference 
between ourselves and the Armenians, nor reveal their rank errom 
concerning the mj-steries of our belief, even when the nobles queationod 
him witb much curiosity and subtlety on this subject. The favourite 
of the King even spoke to him of the low esteem in which he held the 
^menians, and told him of a scheme, under conaideratiou at the Court, 
0 ^ eubjecti^ them to the same treatment meted out recentlv to all 
the Jews lu the Kingdom, who had been compelled to become 
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i^e. ^ilulianimadans, and to renonoco entirdy thdr Jewish 
faith. This ill-advised acbioa, whith reduced those poor creaturea to 
extreme misery, is worth relatiag here in greater detail, from the 
beginning. I must add that the Christians shared, if not in the evil 
treatment, at any rate* in the fear of being subjected to it themselves. 

Chapter XVI 

The Jeu-a in Persia eomp^Ued to beeorne Muhammadans and ilte 
Christiana delivered from the fear ef a like evil 

The Jews bad spread themselves all over Persia in far gteater 
numbers than might be supposedT and were leading a moat peaceable 
existence without any suspicion of the terrible nxbfortimc which was 
hanging over their heads- It came as an unexpected blow and threw 
them into dreadful consternation when, all of a sudden, an edict from 
the King was issued and published in every place in Persia commanding 
them, on pom of death, to abjure the Jewish religion and profess, 
thenceforth, that of Muhanimad- 

The terror and consternation recorded in Scripture (Eather lU 
and iv), which the ancestors of this most unhappy nation suilcred 
long ago, when Human, their cruel enemy, canoed the fatal decree 
obtained from the Xing against them to be proclaimed throughout 
this same kingdom, may be taken as a picture of the fear and anguish 
experienced by these, their descendants, at the first news of this edict. 

As regards the reaison for this action, it should be known that, for the 
last thirty years, these poor wretches had been chattering incessantly 
about the imminent coming of their ilessiah, and boasting, with a 
Sourish of words no less insolent than vain, of Lis power and 
magnificence, which were to surpass those of an}’’ ruler on earth. As 
the Court was annoi^ed by this rumour, the Jews were compelled to 
make a public pmmbe to the effect that if, before the expiry of thirty 
more years, their ^Tpssiah failed to appear in accordance WTth their 
declarations repeated each day with the most incredible audacity, 
they should then all become Muhammadans. They were held to their 
wonl; and, as they had so often and so long deceived the people and 
abused their credulity, the resolution waa formed not to let their false¬ 
hood pass unpunished this tiJne, but to hold them to the strict fulfil¬ 
ment of their promise. 

As the prescribed period of thirty years bad expired without their 
Meosiah appearing—any more than he had done on the preidoua 
occasions when impunity had been the prop and stay and, so to speak. 
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the Mfe-condact of these frequent deceptions, and when their Irine had 
broi^ht about iu own exposure and conviction-the King' and aU 
his Court would no longer give countenance to such decci\-ers • they 
were compeUed by the edict to keep their promW, and could find 
no means either of cwaping it or of reducing its hardship. 

.'eyertheless, as it is well-known that their minds are mereenarv, 
eager lor money and ready to comply with anything in the hci'ar 
of some temporal advantage, the King, the more kindly to induce 
he Jew to obey the edict, gave thirty pi«,tre» to each man and fifteen 
o e«,h woman of that sect. .411 the Jewish sacred books were, however, 
taken away from them, and they were forbidden to frequent their 
syn^ogues and commanded only to attend mosques, to which the 
Muhammadan officialn had express onlers to conduct them. 

As this accursed race is cowardly and entirely attached to the 
earth and seeing, too, that their religion, which has become obsolete 
since the rise of Christianity, is incapable of giving them the strength 

o defend it. they aU obeyed the edict and submitted themselves 
to -Muhammadanism. 

The Christians of the countiy, obsen-ing this strange and sudden 
procedure, were at first somewhat apprehensive lest a similar outrage 
should be inflicted on them. They had. however, given no cause for 
ttas, and events soon nu.de plain to them that no such idea had even 
b«n considered. Nevertheless, the treatment accorded to them, after 
e en “teing of the edict against the Jews, caused them unceasing 
distreas. The King commanded them to leave tbedwellings which they 
had established in vanous quarters on either side of the city of Isfahan 
and to live all together in a pUce nearby, which had been assigned to 
then, for that purpose. The object of this novel and. therefore, 
disturbing scheme is still unknown, and the King has shown no other 
signs of disfavour or iU-will towards the ChristUns. In fine the 
decismn was fomiiiUted and passed with extreme secrecy, for politics at 
this Court are conducted »ith all the prudence char^teristic of the 

pen , so that there arc no means or access whereby to discover the 
motives cf its schemes. 

God. in whom alone is their trust, wiU save these Christians-if 

"O”® "“'•“P. by the same protection with 
which He has graciously favoured then, in the past, in other imminent 
penis which have threatened them at divers times. 

as *be Christians 

as concerning their temporal well-being, the fact of their micepting 
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it willingly was advantageous to their principal welfare — namely, 
that of their souls ; for, thanks to their isolation, neither they nor their 
children will have so much trade or personal intercourse with the 
Muhammadans, and w'ill consequently be less exposed to contagion 
by their corrupt manner of living. 

Chapter XVII 

Permission gratUcd to us 6y the King of Persia, in deference to His Most 
Christian Majesty, to estahlish ourselves in Isfahan 

We now come to the events directly connected with our establish* 
ment in Isfahan, the capital of Persia, It pleased God to show us a 
means to this end as honourable ns it was edicacious. The Father of 
Rhodes, who had taken certain preliminary steps for this object before 
his departure from Paris, had been awaiting the result of these for more 
than fifteen months ; for the trade routes between France and Persia, 
besides being very long, arc also difficult and \exy uncertain, so that, 
out of five or six letters written from either end, only one perhaps will 
reach its destination. At last, towards the month of May, 1657, after 
this weary time of waiting, the arrival of two of our Brethren relieved 
the Father of his anxiety, for they brought, and handed to him, 
letters and presents sent by our King to the King of Persia. When the 
Father offered these, the latter received them with all the sentiments 
of esteem due to so great a Monarch, whose incomparable virtues are 
known and lauded throughout the Universe. Further, the King made 
known to all his Court, by public declaration, that he was no less 
charmed than honoureil by these attentions. And, although other 
jiotentates of Europe had already written to him on liehalf of this 
.Mi.ssion, yet the disjiatches from His Most Christian Majesty were so 
highly considered by him that, immediately after receiving them, he 
graciously accorded us full permission to establish a fixed and 
permanent abode near his palace and to build a church there. 

.Meanwhile, another event occurred which seized to strengthen 
and facilitate the carrjdng into effect of this permission. The letters 
of Father Chezaud, written in January, 1658, give the following account 
of it: — 

“ The Muhammadan doctors had raised several objections against 
our holy religion in their intercourse with an Armenian of the town of 
Julfa, whom the King desired to become Muhammadan. He replied 
that he would do so unless I could give a satisfactory answer to all 
their objections against our holy Faith. I do not hesitate to blame the 
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impTOdence of thU man who waa thus compromising the truth of our 
religion, which ought under no circumstances to be brought into 
question. His offer was accepted and I was summoned bv Itimad ud 
UauJa, the Prime Minister, to his residence, and found there the 
pnncipal Muhammadan doctors, together with this Armenian from 
Julfa, and many other inhabitants of the same plaee. The objections 
were presented to me one after the other. I answered them as the grace 
of God inspired me, with such boldness and assurance, that the 
nobleman showed hiniseU entirely satUffed, and dismissed the 

Armeman, free to practise the Christian religion without being further 
molested on that account. 

‘ Although I consider that the principal result of that conference 
was the 8a^^ng of this man forthe Faith, another result ensued, namely, 
t at the Prime Mimster ratified the permission already granted us 
by the King to buy a suitable and convenient house for our activities. 
His kindness went further even, for, of his own free will, he offered to 
obtain the necessary' sum from the King to enable us to pay for it. 

“ In \new of the present poverty of our Mission and the absence 
of any fjossible hope of assistance from this country’, I might 
have been tempted, and perhaps rightly so, to accept this offer ; vet 
our Lord deigned to inspire me with thoughts more generous and more 
worthy of the dignity of our holy religion. 

Therefore, after humbly thanking the Minister for his obliging 
offer, I told him that I neither desired nor e.\pected any temporal 
gift from the King, but only wished that His .Majesty would grant me 
one fa\ our, namely, to accept a book which I had composed expressly 
to have the honour of presenting it to him, in order to justify to him 
the cause of our holy Faith. I also added that, in defence thereof, 

I would fear nothing that might be inflicted on me. The nobleman 
Bigmfied his approval of my request and my resolution, and I thereupon 
retired, after reiterating my humble expressions of gratitude.” Such 
were the main contents of the Father’s letter. 

As to the house where the Fathers established their iUssion. it is 
situated in a fine part of the city near the King’s palace and. although 
small, 18 amply large for those who at present live in it. When the 
number of Missionaries increases, it can easily be enlarged. There is 
already a fine chapel, beautifully decorated, and even the Christians 
are beginning to frequent it. 

■^ere was no lack of opposition, as is always the case where new 
reUgious establishments are concerned, when the spirit of evU can 
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easily raise it through his agencies; obstacles were, however, all 
removed by the authority of Itimad ud Daula. 

Chapter XVIII 

Monsieur de la Chappellf, agenilefHcn of Normandy, increases the fame 
of our 31 issionaries by his discourses in their favour 

Apart from the esteem in which this great nobleman held 
Father Chezaud, as I have already related, God also raised up an allv 
whom the Fathers never expected. This latter assisted greatly in their 
advancement in the good graces of the Prime Minister, on whom the 
well-being of our .Mission most of all depends, since he is able to 
influence the mind of the King in any way he pleases. This allv 
is Monsieur de la C happelle, an honest gentleman of Normandv, whose 
excellent qualities have secured him a favourable reception at thi.s 
Court, and free access to the nobleman who holds entire sway over 
the country. ' 

This worthy gentleman gave him full and detailed information 
regarding our Society, telling him how* it professes all sciences, di\’ine 
and human, in order to render sei^'ice to all sorts and conditions of men, 
and how, for this purpose, its Brethren make their way to all countrit*a 
of the earth, gladly exposing themselves to hardships in life and perils 
of death, and how many had, indeed, met their death, in different {mrts 
of the w'orld, iixidst iron and flame, in order to bring souls to the 
tnie Gotl. 

Thanks then to his estimate of the capability of Father Chezaud and 
of his knowledge of all the finest and most erudite sciences, Itimad 
ud Daula was induced to regard the Father with even greater favour, 
hoping, indeetl, that he would impart to him some of his choicest and 
most rare knowledge. Indeed, since the discourses of this honest French 
gentleman, on behalf of our Society (for which the Mission is deeply 
indebted), he has lieen far more eager to receive Father Chezaud, 
He a.sked t he Father to compose certain books for him, on matters other 
than the Faith and, the Father having complied with this desire, he 
wjis most pleased with the first ones presented, which were' on 
mathematics, interspersed with rare information of a most attractive 
and ingenious nature. And being, moreover, industrious and clever 
with his hands, the Father made some interesting models illustrating 
the same science, which the other received with admiration and 
pleasure. 

By means o( these aUurements, the Father also won over another 
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nohleiuan, nephew of the Prime Minkter and greatly influenced by him, 
ft young man of excellent intelligence and very mueh interested in 
oiir sciences, and who alreody holds an important jHMiition in the 
country. Indeed, when the news of the death of the Great Mo^ul 
ftnd of Ilk Bon'a accession in his place was received at this Court, 
this youQg nobleman was ajtjiointed to an iinjx>rtant Einbass3' which 
was sent to seto#e ihibcc with the new King, in order to preserve the 
lirofound tranquillity which the kingdom of Persia ban enjoyed and 
which the Prime Minister endeavours, above all, to maintaiii. 

This 3'oung nobleman has a s[K^cial friendship with the Father and 
often converses with him, taking singular pleasure in hearing him talk 
on our sciences and in being instructed in them. 

May it please God that the prophecy* of lauiah — /n 
Dowmwm: “ Ye shall jiraitie God with the understanding '^^may 
be falfilled here, that these natural truths may prove a bleKsing to the 
minds of the Persian noblemen, djs|KMdng them to receive tlie eu[}er~ 
natural truths of Faith and their own salvation. It is for this end 
alone that onr Society studies and profesaea these scienccB. 


Chapter XIX 

The Jrn»f»mM^ rescued from di^cullie^ fw a discussion 
To return, hovi'cver, to the frequent rchgious discussions which, 
have been taking place here recentJv, and which arc unlike anything 
ever seen or heard of before, the same Father la always singled out 
among all the hratikish Brethren to ofliciatc at these meetings, 
A abort time ago he arrived moat opportunely at one of them, where a 
large mimber of iieoplc were assembled. Rcaiccly had he appeared, 
when his presence sensed to reassure certain Armenian notables, 
whom the others were trying to induce to become Muhammadans. 
These jioor iieoplc were so utterly eonfused, by the specious argnmente 
put forw ard and urged wdth great vehemence by their opiKments, that 
they couk! scarcely e.vtricate themHclvca. M hen the Father appeared 
on the scene, they could make no better reply than bv'' saving that thev 
would refer their case to him in the presence of Itimad ud Daula. 

This latter thereupon stated that he waa aware that an 
essential difference existed botw'cen ourselves and the Armeruans, 
and that their mttopads (i.e. doctors) would not agree in what the 
Father taught. M hen, therefore, the Father himself began to speak, 
he first quickly covered the ignorance of the Armenians. He next 
cleared away the objectionB put forward, as easily as if they had Iwen 
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80 Iiianv cobwebs—for only fwble minds would have been caught or 
entangled by thein; and, finally, he brought these Armenians sufclv 
through the eoiitest and delivered them from the miserv into which 
they had been plunged. They were after^vards so grateful, that they, 
and other members of their aect who knew wlint had happcnerl, came 
and thanked the Father at his house. 

The Fathers have reason to hoyMi that the King will soon give them 
a house at JuiJa, a to^vn nearby, which is full of Armenians. If this 
takes place, a w ide field will be opened for the preaching of the Gospel, 
^^[►ecially iX the i>roject entertained and assiduously aimerl at by the 
founders of the .Mission—namely, the general reunion of the .Armenians 
in this Kingdom with the Church of Rome—is lealmed. The heads 
among the Armenians are decJdedly in favour of tliis, partly in order to 
protect themselves from insults which they receive owing to their 
ignorance of the truths of the Faith which’they profess in common 
wdth us, and yuirtly in order to strengthen themselves against 
temptations to apostasy, by which they are often assailed, with 
great danger of sgecumbing, 

Afl regards the Fentiansi, the Father of Rhodes fells us in his ivritings 
that he considers these religious discussions as the happy fore^ 
shndowdngs of benefits which God in His mercy boa aaauiedly in store 
for tJiifl fortunate country. He is right in describing them aa the flowere 
which are beginning to appear and to bloom. Fhres nppatuenml m 
nostra, thia wise and exy^rienced Missionary, and adding 
Domimi^ dM et terra iwsira dabitfrtutum saum. 

He joins these two passages of scripture together, in order that they 
may ser^e as a consoling text to encourage the .Mission in its present 
labours and anjcieties, which are by no means small, and aUeviate their 
bitterness with the hope of abundant fruit in the future. ** The 
flowers/" he says, “ have appeared in our land ; God shall bless ua and 
our land shall bring forth her increase.” 

Chait'er XX 

The Kmy of Persia desires la ieam about the Mtjsteries of the Faith, but 
is prevented from dot tiff so 

Among these frapient discussions, the opjwrtunitv occurred for 
one which caused greater satisfaction to the Father^ than aD the 
previous ones, on account of the hope which they had of its yiroducing 
excellent results. On this occasion, It imad ud Baida brought the Father 
to discourse on our Mysteries in the presence of the King, in hia palace 
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God^ who holds in His hftnda the heatte of Kings^ nnd guides them as 
He please, in accordance with the wiadom of His Holj Spirit, had 
doubtless inspired him with this desire, so beneficial to himself find his 
whole state. Moreover, this desire came to him spontancouslj, and 
not through the inducemeiit of anv other person, for he himseH com- 
nmndwl the Prime Minister to bring the Father to him, in order that 
he might Icam about the truths of our religion. 

But there arosCi, I know not how, an unfortunate circuniEtance 
which prevented him from doing eo, brought about doubtie&s by 
the evil one, fearful of the good resulta which tbifi conference might 
pTChduce ; for it oceuired at the very moment when the Father arrived, 
and it held the King’s mind ho atrongly pre-occupied that he no longer 
had any desire to hear the Father. And, Tvhat is more vejcing, it is said 
that various artificca have since been employed in order to tilvert 
him from his intention. So important is it to make good use of the 
first signs of favour, the moment they are offered to a man. 

God, who knocked this first time at the door of the King’s heart, 
is too faithful in His goodness to be turned away by this refusal. May 
He then knock ao loud and so often that, at last, this great ^lonarch 
will njieii the door to Him, nnd receive Him in his heart as well as in his 
kingdom. By so doing he will gain a still greater Kingdom in Heaven, 
when death obliges him to quit the earthly one over which he reigns. 

Last Ooapter 
XXI 

Obstacles encmittiered bif the Mission in Persia mtd its hop*s of Success 

The greatest obstacle in the way of saving souh^ in this country 
consists, it seems, in t he high degree ol temporal profliicrily which it now 
enjovs. Tlic entire Court, which is one of the most sumptuous and 
magnificent in cxiirteiice, is so absorbed in luxury and pleasure, that the 
pole thought and occnfmtton of the nobles belonging to it is bow to 
enjoy themselves and gratify their wnses. It cao therefore be irnagiued 
what the position of the King, who holds aljisoluto sovereignty w'ith 
jmwer to exact anything he wishes from his subjects, who rcv'cre him 
os n Divinity on earth, must be. 

\\ hat the Gospel preaches first and foremost is nothing short of 
repentance ; the Cross is its first princijile, and the mortification of the 
WEses its thief precept. Yet nothing is impossible with God, and His 
all*powerful grace triumphs over oil. By shedding the light of Faith 
on the most sensual hearts, this grace will cause them to love the Cross 
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and striva afte^r mortifiL-atiuti^ jib ardently aa corrupt nature and Iwd 
habit caiiHcd tbcni at tir&t to ekuii thcac thin^^ This k the ver^- miracle 
which the early Church witnesawi in the con^'eraion of the Corinthiaiifl, 
a people cenaured, even by other heathens, for their extreme HenBuol 
depravity. Hob it not altfo been i^itnearted in recent centuries 
in the couveraion of so many f*eople in the New World, who were 
formerly most corrupt ? And why ahouJd it not occur a^iii la our own 
time by the conveTsioa of Persia to Jesus Christ ? 

It irt, moreover^ aa Wjitdoni tells tia, in the nature of God to supply 
Ilis children with hojje whereby they gain courage to stand firm in all 
difficulties. Besides, He delights in accompliahing, by this mejpunii, what 
the entreaties and indastiy' of men fail to aecompliAh or even attempt. 

In spite of all these obstadea, the Father of Rhoiies has such great 
hopes of the MisMion, of which our L£jrd has appointed him Head, that 
he is approaching our Keverend Father Oeneral with the request that 
two further Mijssionarics, capable primarily of learning the languages 
moat w'idely spoken in the countrj’, shell be sent out. One w'ould learn 
Persian and the other Armenian; and they must, moreover, be well 
versed m divinity and the humanities, 4 knowledge of both being 
essential here. The first ia necesaiary in order to give solid teaching 
on the truths of our reUgior^, and to refute efTectlvely the objections 
raised by adversaries, many of whom are aa ingcnJoiiA and clever ad 
they arc malicious and obstinate. The second is required in onier to 
eoncidatc and win over intellectual people through the attraction 
of rare and interesting knowledge. 1 have just learned that two 
Fathers of the l^rodnce of Lvons, both excellent workers and weJi 
endowed with the qualities incntioiieti, have Wn nominatid for 
this work. So zealouH and enthusiastic is our fkwdctv for the Glorv 
of God and the propagation of His Church, 

As to our succeiMi, that de|Jends on Heaven, in which the MipAtoa 
places its entire trust. Sicut/titTH tsAufOas in rtsr/o, jie Jfaf— let it be 
according to the will of Ifeav'en. What Lit retjumd of a Missionary 
worker is, not that he ahall cnrif souls, but he shall core for them: 
CwjfrjF?! exf^rijr, sayi St. llernard, non carfgi'OBcrrt, 

For how many centuries has the Angel of the Kingdom of Peraia, 
mentioned in Scripture (Daniel x), been working for this end, together 
with the other Guardian ,\ngelB i They ate still working without 
eewation or rest. All work undertaken for God ultimately attaina 
success, for He Jlinuielf is our ejccettling Great Koward. Ego era 
>Hcmr.5 Um tmigfia nimii. 

von. ill. r4aT iv, _ 
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I shali conclude ttis tuirrative with the most iwcnt iofornuitioii 
I hATc received in a letter, UTitteq on 30th October, 1658, hy the 
Father Superior of the settlement in Smyrna, which tmm has fairly 
frequent commumention with Per&ia. He irtiitcs of hd-ving seen a 
French Brother recently arrived from Persia, who as&urea him tlmt 
Futhcr Chesaud Lh still in high favour with tliat great nobleman 
of whom w'e have so often B|>Dkenr He himself, in speaking of the 
hather, asked this Brother: " Can there be three other men like 
him ID the whole of hrance ? * These are the words of a stranger who 
does not know how‘ rich our country is in great men. of every description, 

^^e have still great ho{>pa, and it often soema as if our clIorfB would 
bring forth fruit— sed iitm t'trtiw p^TiefuH—ynt up to the iJrcaent 
they have uot been able to do so. The time is not yet ripe and we 
must wait in jiatieiice until the moment when God shall reveal His 
power. 

Thus far, we hav'c at least baptised small children, who are 
going on before, and gaining Heaven in large numbers, by their 
prayers to plead the cause of their ]Mirents and, through God’s 
mercy, to obtain their conversion. If they ate the last in age, 
they are, nevertheless, the first in Heaven, Efunt nopisstmi prim*, 
may. Indeed, be said of them j and may It please our Lord to bring 
the rest of this saying of His to paes—ef crtin^ primt mm'jffa'iiHi— 
that the first in age may be, at any rate, the kat in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, Amen—so be it. 

Father Chezaud intends to go to the country where the Ark of 
^oah is supposed to have rested, about thirty days’ journey from 
Isfahan, in order to found a Mission there, as a fav’ourable opjiort unitv 
has presented itself. There are, however, powerful opponents of this 
scheme, so active and vigilant, that we can scarcely wTite letters 
to him without tbeir being intercepted either hy these people or their 
emissaries. To quote the words of the Apostle w'ho long ago encountered 
the same opposition in his preaching of the OoH]>el : * ' I would they w ere 
eyen cut off which trouble” the workers of the Cross (Galatiaus v, 12). 
And, amce it Is Satan who secretly moves the springe of these pernicious 
machinations against man’s salvation, let us say with the same 
Apostle: the God of Peace ehaU shortly bniise this evil one under 
the feet of His Preachers [Romans svi, 2Ct), so that, through their 
ministry, this great Momirchy may embrace our Holy Faith and 
become obedient to Jesus, the King of Kings, 

In order to omit nothing which may cause satisfaction to the readers 
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of this narrative, I will add that I have just read a letter from 
Father Alexander of Rhodes, dated 20th May of last year, 1658. It 
confirms all that we have stated here concermng these discussions 
between Father Chezaud and the Muhammadan doctors. He still 
carries them on with considerable success, and great hof>es are enter¬ 
tained both of bringing back the Armenian Schismatics to the Church 
of Rome, and even of converting Muhammadans to the Faith. 

1 shall add further that the Prime Minister of this countr\% whom 
we have mentioned so often and with such great respect, has renewed 
his promises to the Fathers to the effect that he will use his influence 
W'ith the King, in order to obtain a second house for them in the quarter 
where the Armenian Christians live—about a league distant from 
Isfahan. This will facilitate our relations with them and the realization 
of the scheme which they themselves seem to favour, namely, that they 
shall renounce their schism, and become united once more to the 
Catholic Church. 

The same Father has also made such a thorough study of the 
Persian language, that, notwithstanding its difficulty and the fact that 
he himself is well advanced in years, he has acquired such a perfect 
kno>t ledge of it that he is able to use it readily both in preaching and 
confession. Mho will deny that he deserves greater praise for this 
study than did the learned Roman who, in his old age, set himself to 
learn the Greek language, since the latter was only prompted by vain 
mental curiosity, whilst the Father aimed at the solid fruit of 
saving souls ? 

The Father like>^n8e holds Missions in the suburbs and villages near 
Isfahan, where he sows the first seeds of the Gospel. Above all, he seeks 
out dying children who are beyond hope of recover^', in order, through 
Baptism, to open the gate of heaven to their souls the moment these 
leave their bodies. Thanks to his vigilant care and kindly acts, many 
have already obtained this happiness ; and he pursues this good work 
with much zeal, pronusing himself that their holy Guardian Angels 
will join with these happy children in their powerful intercession in 
Heaven, for the conversion of their country, and will obtain this 
through the goodness of God. Indeed, if our Saviour in the Gospel 
assures us that, when two of His servants join together in asking for 
any particular blessing, His Father will freely grant it to them, what, 
then, may not be obtained, through His mercy, by the united prayers 
of so many thousands of innocent souls and blessed Spirits ? 

Let us now conclude this history in the same way as we began it, 
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With a remark referring es^jeciflllv Pereia. The Ijiearnat« Word, 
claims to be the Truths and is bo^ in virtue of lEm origin and the 
Source of His Being, is abJe, if He pJease, to win so many souIb awav 
from error and induce them to receive the tnitli of the Gospel, tliat the 
exclamations of joy and praise,—which once refunded in the Court 
of an ancient Petaian King^ on the decision of the ingenious problems 
recorded by Esdras (nee I Eedras, iv>--may be heard again in these 
days m the Court and throughout tlie Empire of the present mighty 
Monarch, and in the same words: Henedictm lieus verit/iii^, et iruiifna 
est veri^s, et pr<rvalei super owmib, " Blessed be the God of Truth, 
Great is Truth, and mighty above alJ things." Truth bearcth away 
the Victory. 

The Ekd 

Sundion hi/ the Revereiid fat/ier Provinciat 
It Jacques Renaultt Provincial of the Society of Jesiig, in the 
Province of France, in accordance with the privilege granted to us 
by their Most Christian Majesties Henri III, Henri I\^ Louis XIII, 
and Louis XIY, at present reigning, hereby permit Jean Henadtl 
bookseller of Park, to print, or cause to be printed, by any printers 
he shall think fit. a Wk entitled " History of the Mission in the 
Kingdom of Persia, etc,/^ by Father .Alexander of Ehodes, edited by 
Father Jacques de Madmult, both of the Society of Jesus, and 
approved by three Brethren of the same Society, 

In witness whereof T have affixed my signature hereto. 

Jacques Uehault. 

liih ilarch, |£ d 9 . 

Sumniary tfift Royal ll arraHt 

By the grace and privilege of the King, granted at Paris, the 
2eth day of March, 1659, Signed Fillacier. 

Jean Henault, bookfteUer of PariA> is permitted to print, or cause 
to be printed, to eell or retail a book entitled " History of the Mission 
in the Kingdom of Persia ", hy Father Alexander of Ehodcs, etc., for 
the space of five conaecutive years; all other booksellers and printers 
firing forbidden to print, or cause to be printed, to seU or retail the 
said book without the consent of the aforesaid JL Henault, under 
jienalty of a fine of five hundred pounds and confiscation of the 
volumes, as is stated more fully in the warrant above mentioned. 

First issue, lat Apni, ifioD. 

Copies are now available. 



THE UKLATIONS BETWEEN INDIAN PAINTING 
AND CULTUBE 

A Ucim'e ikUve^xd at the Sehool of Oid&nkd StuddB, Lomlo-a, on 
lOtli November, J92A 

By ICkrmaxn Goet?! 

rpHERE is fld did and T^itlMptaad opiiudit that India is the “Country 
without a Hiatory And this idea is one of the rcagoas of ita 
having become \\-mpped in that veil of mystic twilight in wluch the 
Romantic Period ol the lust century sow it, given up only to religious 
and philosophical a|}eoulBtion. Perhaps thie veil hm not yet fallen 
from the whole ol its antiijuity. It is true research has enabled us to 
attain some kn[>svledge of the historj' of many dynasties, vv'ars and social 
revolutions, religions stnigglea and Hteran- feuds ; neverthelesa, all 
this seems to Ik? merely a ripple on the surface, a waving of billows 
above the caIn:L depth of a population that never ehangea its manner 
of life. Again and again we are told tliat much of the oldest tradition 
has survived in India up to the present day. And this is certninJv 
tmC] for there is no laud no fitted to serve as a place of refuge for past 
forma of civilization and culture iis this countrv is, great as a 
small continent, with all its contrasts of plains, deflcrta, and sultry 
jungle, of mild hill diinate and exuberant tro]>icaL vegetation. But this 
statement evades the essential facts. In every country, side by 
side \nth the latest foni^ of dviHzntion, its oldest traditions are still 
alive, and though they may be of interest to the folklorist, it ie not the 
task of the historian to trace cultural developments in their ataviat 
remains, but in the begitmings and the culminating ijointa of their 
evolution : and these have always been suplK>rtetl bv the leading 
diiBses. and the historj^ of them has been more or less that of 
the reigning dvilizntion of their time. 

Xow it is an unfortunate fact that we know so little of Indian 
history j and no stronger proof of this fact can be adduced than the 
work of the late .\Ir. Vincent Smith,^ the first real History of India 
frofii it.'i oldest times to the present day, to show' how shadowy and 
fragmentary our knowledge of India's past is. An objection mav be 
raised, and it may be said that there are only a few countries in which 
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tradition goes back t<j Buch a remote antiquity as m India, True, but 
what is the nature of these traditions I Putting aaide religioiifl and 
iwetical wTitings nr religious monumenta in stone, are there any 
documents older than the beginning of our miJJcTmiuiu ? I fear almost 
nono.^ And, nevertheless, they must have exiated, since CTiinewe 
rcfjorta and mferenccs in later works often make mention of them; ^ 
there must Iiavc been ancient chrohicles, official pajicrs and docnnienta, 
faniilv traditions, nov’els, etc., and also there niuat have been 
monumenta made of wood or stucco or day which have not been 
preserved on account of their secular, trausitory purpose. The Indian 
climate, ho destructive on account of ita damp, hot, miny Reasons, and 
the heat of ite Hummers, has destroyed all tliat had not yet been 
aimihilatctl hy wars anrl disastera.^ Conacquently, there has been 
j»rfwen.'ed only that which could excite interest even in times of decay 
and Wbarity, to lie saved from oblivion aud the luunierous accidents 
of life in many widespread and often repeated copies—n privilege onlv 
enjoyed by holy religious books and the poetical works of ckmicid 
suthors.* Thus, our knowledge of India^n jiast will prohably alwa^'a 
remain fragmentary and one-sided, on the one hand meagre, inHuihcicnt 


1 Tlin finds of Sir Mftiw Aufcl in KhoUa, uid thow of Morahalt in TixjU, JiTf 
ilmoal th(^ only c^tflrtioM; And here only tlwument* of lift bihI ai^uIu art 

hHV« b«n Of cteanr, thftre tkin many TOppoT p]At« j^roiUa and iiucriptiosa 

on atone; bvl, though they art Iho moat iaiporianit aourcft of our knowledge of Hitidu 
hiatory. Ihclr conltnta ott i-rry idpa^. novl-r lo becotoparwl aith jdmilar rnwhumenta 
ifOm Ancicol CrIVoco of iinjino, Fitmlly, Ih^rharector of thePhannn. and .AnhAiaatru 
i» too Bciantcfic lo flhow tho rnal change* Bhd typ« in Hindu pgbJw; life, in apit« of 
Ihetr f normuua value aa Ihcort'lic ayitordAtixaEiolU of the ideal of Ihrir tijtio, 

* Yuan trhwang, who cEiHtcd India in iho aeTcnth centUPv, tella u* IhAt thn-e had 
iKwn dataiM ojiuAla In etrry tniFtt. And aU the ehronitlrt aince the eleventh ccnturv 
cite oMer aoureea, of vrhich the oaHieit belong Lo the etsihth renlury. Eal none Cpf Ihete 
earlyannal* have tumr down In u\ and the doeM menta of the OuplA ti dhv were u nknown 
OTen lo the hutoriaM of the eleventh oenliuy, See my article I> 3 e SleJtung dw 
induwheaChroniken iin FUhmcnilcrindlachrn Cieaehlolito [ZtiUeAyi/lfilr ButidAiitavs 
Vi, pp. Ua-fi9, 1921).. 


«Hiatrica of Hinflu ciTilizatjon whieh belnng to the 
control Aaialitf re^on uf Arid pklna and d«eri* (Eiuiiem and Weiterri Turknrian* 

..aatern erM, Niatan, or lanjab), aa Khotajt and Taxifa,. ephemeral monument* 
fiave auruvcd. 

' the imme r«e with the documenta of the .Mediterranean cultnrw- 

jruTing the Middle Agca there have Wn preaeVvetl only the eavly Chriatma aeripturee 
and thnK heathen author* who had b«on.o claaaiea or warw very popular, aa the 
hi-rtor^ ComHiua Nepos, LiviuM. eto., wherwu the letimed Worka of Varro, etc., 
Ibeeonditiomi for the pfeaervatictn of moqument* hive been 
nt lit u fndia, and, neverthelM, our koowledgei of th* inatltutiona 

uhI T M kingdom* And the ttama,, Empire haa been Very incomplete 

unul the dh^oveiy of the enormoua nurnhem of papj^i in the dry «h 1 of F^l. 
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remlns of bietorit-al tracJition and worldly culture, oa the other, the 
imaieofio treafitirGs ol rdi^oua acrLpturea aod art, and tbc tnncn of 
poetical worka, alaB I too detached from real life to be used for 
historical investigations without great reserve. There is no hope that 
this situation will ever change, and even the most careful compilation 
of all traditioaa may not succeed in a rcconstniction of the biatoiy of 
Indians civilisation. 

Yet there is perhaps another way of achieving our end. Comparative 
history shows that everj-w'herc in the world certain typical lines of 
evolution are always repeated, that notwithstanding the great 
differeuccs in the aspect of the varions forms of civilization, the 
evolution of the great phases of social, economic and intelioctual life 
comes back again with a reguliirity almost absolute.^ It may be worth 
our while to inquire whether then* arc in the civilization of India also 
such i>eriodic phases of evolution; in this investigation it will be 
necessarv'^ of course* to avoid any forcible construction of purely 
imaginary phases. And* furtherj we must consider all periods of its 
history with the Bame care, and not pnt aside whole fieriods as “ not 
classical' or " decadent ”, w ithout ejcaminatjon of them, as is 
done even now by aonie seholars. History knows no periods that can 
be leaped over; cv'cn times without apparent cidtural accomplish¬ 
ments are invisibly working at the roots out of w hich w ill grow new 
blossoming periods of social life. Among such periods w'e must include 
also those of foreign government and domination ; for they do not 
necessarily imply also the dominance of foreign civilization; not 
seldom two different civilizations may go on. side by aide haidlv 
mingling at all, and it often hapijens that they produce moBt im¬ 
portant fresh developments w'hen they do mix. Therefore -we shall 
not discard these epochs, wliich in the midst of chaotic troubles form 
the new conditions of life for coming centuries, but we shall face them, 
the turning points in India''s history. 

While speaking about these problemE I am quite aware o! their 
difficulty, and I shall propose a way of getting nearer to them, not 
wholly unknown, but yet very seldom adopted. We shall start from 
the monuments of art,®' in partiC'ulaT from painting. Whv from just 
this kind of documents 1 Certainly, they w ill not be the "richest and 


* ComiMrv tbv worka af Vierkandt, Spengkr, BOeW, ttt. 

« There hare bwa ideele* aeholun who haTe *lrw(iy preweeded in thia wav of 
mvceliB.tion: X Fonthw, " Thn fiii-Tuiik«f Eleplumt " (Et^tinirgs of 
Art, London, lOU, p. 18S fl.J; tml Sir ThdOiu W. Amajd, ^'IndUm Paintiiuj and 
Muhammadan Clnlluo. " ^ JoEcraoJ o/ lAr of J«. p. 
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moat fertile source for our kiio^vlwlge, but perliaps they are the simplest. 
clewest, and least eorrupted. Religious doenmenta have always and 
everywhere altered irutli in tnajorem Dei fflorimtii, and pwtrv has done 
the same by imitating famous models or revelling in fanev dreams. 
They may be very useful for the bisitorian, but they cannot give him 
reliable guldiince through the puzzJing net%vork of life. ^Vnd painting ? 
Yes, the painters, too, have copied and forged. But they were least of 
all concerned with religious precepts,^ their work depicted more than 
any other the life of tJicir oivn days, without being so much entangled 
in a net of lesthetic theories as that of the poets. But, what is of the 
greatest imix)rtance» there ia Motnething in their work that thev never 
could have anticipated, which reveals their innermofit feelings and 
character, and here we ahaU begin our ejcnminatioa. This is not what 
they depicted, but how^ they did it; the style of painting nnd the 
conception of man in it. 


Rut how may we attain our end in this way ^ You all know* the 
scheme of Sociology' and National Economy : The development of 
nations in the continued rh}ihm swinging between Absoiutism and 
Democracy, the breaking up of .llonarchy into Oligarchy and 
Democracy, at last to return slowly to the dictatorship of one single 
faction and thence to AhBolutifim again. You know also the double 
course of this evolution in lustorj which we call the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times. Tt ou know* ako, how closely these phases of political 
evolution arc connected with the forms of economic life. Everj-where 
you see Monarchy grow' up out of the Imperiiim, but the older phase is 
built up on a basis of natural economy, the bter one on that of 
ca pitnhe m. The inner development is that of a regrou pment from elan 
association to economic association. Tiie decay of the great economic 
units of clan and village into smaller ones at the same time 
craates the feudal fonns of government; the continued break-up 
of these units and the exchange of goods caused bv it develops 
the centres of traffic, the toivns and cities, and therewith the 
democratic and at last the sociahstic forms of constitution, till 
at last capitah scheming in the greatest possible measures of 
s|mce and meanH, builds up a new dictatorship and at last a new 
AbsoIutJsnn In ancient Greece the feudalism of Homeric times changes 


vpn- old, in oTTcr.v cow not earlier ihi>n Iho eW^ntli 
ivwtL miniature piinEjn^ ot the MuRhst and Kijpttt 

SrJrZdhJTT iheT^hetat. ^nd late 
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into the bourgeoisie of the city-states of Athens, Corinth, Sparta, and 
Thebes: the government at first aristocratic becomes at last socialistic 
till the empire of the Great Macedonian devours all these i)etty po/cw. 
And it is just the same in Rome, from the kingdom of Tarqui’n to the 
Consulate of Brutus, the quarrels Ijetwcen the patricii and the plebs, 
till after the “red” dictatorship of Marius, Cirsar and Octanan 
fouml the new princii>atus. It is the same in the whole of Europe 
during the Middle Ages up to the Renaissance, and again to Modem 
tirnes. And it is nrtually the same in the East also. Though, in the 
Orient, monarchy has not been overthrown until recently, nevertheless 
there is here, too, a rhnhmical change of dictatorial, feudal, and 
bureaucratic government, corresjHmding to the change of aristocratic 
and civil administration of the kingdom. 

But each of these revolutions implies in the same degree also a 
change in the character of men and their ideals. And this no accidental 
change, but a slow, yet steady changing of human nature, a progressive 
refinement—not necessarily an improvement—of the leading classes. 
The barbarian grows up into the heroic type of man with all his ideals, 
and as intellectual life develo|is to the mediaeval knight. It is the 
progress from the berserkers of the Edda to the heroes of the Xibelung 
[K)em, and at last to the knights of King Arthur. Then the 
spirituality of knighthood becomes more and more mystical, and later 
philosophical, till the bourgeois ideal is fomied ; the Humanitas, the 
Sophrosyne of the Greeks. Finally, the last ideal, the ideal of 
Decadence, the weU-educote<l, ajsthetic, ner\'ou8 cavaher and 
mondaine. For this change of ideals has deeper roots, the breaking 
up, not only of state and economic unity, but also of family life, from 
the tribe and family to the free individuuin. the change from the 
relation of the sexes for the imri>ose of a well-bred offspring to iiersonal 
love and at last to voluptuous |)leasure. 

This change of thought and feeling is most clearly reflected in art. 
and it is that element, so difficult to define, which we call style, and it is 
that which finds its expression in the change of the ideal t\*pc of man 
in pictorial art. 

The grater part of the monuments of early Indian Painting that 
have 8ur% ived are the frescoes in the cave-temples of Ajanta » and 


• Ooloober. Ptimlurt* BouddhitjutM aux ludts. Pari*, 1914 
PatMiiig$ of tk* BuddkiM Cavt-Umpltt at Ajan/d, London, 1S96-7 • 
AJaiUA Fnteoes, Oxford. 191fl. 


; J. Griffitha. The 
C. J. Herringham, 
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Bagh,i m CentiBi IndU, and b the jmssiigBs of the hill^fortress 
Sigiifya * in Ceylon aime of the Gupta Emperors and their immediate 
euccessors, U. fifth to seventh century). After a gap of seveiai centuries 
there follow the few Buddhist mamiscripta of the time of the 
Pa la kings of Bengal, the eleventh and twelfth century,^ the Jaina 
manuscripts from Gujarat and Eiijaathan (thirteenth to fifteenth 
centiin-),* and it is not until the middle of the sixteenth century that 
there begins in the whole of Xorthem and Central India the develop^ 
ment of an enormous maae of wdl-paintcd miniatures and frescoes^^ 
Tlie cunous, the special feature of the histoiy^ of this art, is that 
there b no consistent proccfis uf evolution. The art of Ajanta was 
highly developed and comiJaratively naturalistic, with rich corn- 
jjoaitbn and good por^^pective, while the art of the sixteenth century 
ifl (luite a primitive style. Just as iq the relievos of Ancient Eg) pt 
and of Early niiim, the frescoes of Knosaoa and the carvings of Sumer, 
the art of the sixteenth century builds up its figures, limb by Urub, 
eac i presented in its beat vieiv, for example the evea from in front 
but the face m profile, the bremit from in front but the arms and feet 
from the Bide. And, neverthelijra, both styles of art belong to one 
another; for those few nianuacripts jjainted between the times of 
Ajanta and the sixteenth centurv show the devebpment of the 

primitive miniature style out of the high art of AjantI in a process of 
slow decay.* 

How can ’wc ex[>IaiD this 7 In Europe the same decay of art, in 
quite the same manner, is to be found at the threshold of the transition 
from the Ancient World to the Middle Ages. .May it be possible that 
exists a similar ^lediffivaj Period iu India ? Vincent Smith 
the bi^nning of such a period from the brcakdoTiTj of the Gupta 
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Empire and its culture al>out a.d. 700.' But he doce not gi\*e a aatiH- 
factory explanation of his reaNonA for m doing. Bat j>erhapfi we shall 
lye able to prove that he right, that not only the diilerence of 
political condition, but ako the whole structure of this period obliges 
us to tegaidi it in fact aa a kind of Middle Ages froin the pliUosophical 
point of view. Therefore let us analytw the historical facta one hv one; 
mth the jiaiutiuga as our guide, let us study the phenomena con¬ 
temporaneous with them. 

The art of Ajanta is not isolated. It has its contemporaries in the 
East, that of the Chinese Einj>ire of the T ang; in the West that of the 
late Roman Empire, And it itself la the outcome of the Indian Empire 
of the Qu])tas. Further inveatigatiouA will show this relatiunship to 
be still closer. Everybody who knows the painted muinjny-jjortraits 
from the hayflin and Middle Egypt will find here the same naturalism 
as in Ajarit.a, the same over-ripeness and sensuousnesa. jVnd still 
more 1 ComiJare the figures, the men and women [ These men, 
most tender, wean- people, irith intelligent faeefl that reveal that they 
have had experience of all the worlii. And these women ! These are 
the grand mondninea, and if not, they look as though they like to 
affect such a character. The Hellenistic and Bonrtan a’omen with their 
artificial, well-curlctd hair, and their enlarged, pointed evea—that is the 
Roman world of the eniperoiH, the Rome of iJecndence! ^ And in 
Ajanta ? Are these men, these ladies iu any way different 1 Here agairk 
we see the same tired looks, the same mondaine feeling. Jfow swing 
the hips of these ladies, how' coquettish are their eyes, how refined 
the endless confusion of little curbs and flowers round the face, how 
refined the round neck, arms, and hi [is, the jeweJJeT>-, modeled out of 
many little filigree-links, how' refined the clothes, thin m a cobweb, 
revealing all their beauty and grace. What a culture is this ? fta 
great poets are Ksllidasa and Dandin, Amaru and Bhartrihari. And 
these authors use quite the same artistic caepedienta as the paintera. 
How much more artistic is their language in eoinparison wdth* for 
example, that of Ai vaghusha or even the jxiets of Buddhab times ! 
And further! The beauty of this wonderful poetry is nothing but one 
single great suggestion, a thrill of wonderful pictures, hunting each 
other in a melodious whirl, each well-jHiintcd, each so sweet, and the 


' V. Smith, OefarJ of l&ls. pp. 103.^,. 

Krfk»rt voo Dit KidtMT *r 

Dektidcjiz, 1 }I22. ThffP arp, at cUurw, tcmo v^rlatiom iiwardllig to tltnir and 

ODimtry. but thr emcntml far-tB ar« titcrywhere aJmoftt the BArne, 
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throng of thorn has the effect of an haehish’droam. Their enchanting 
chariu js not derived from the vigour of the elmractera described, not 
from the mIcj]] of buildirig up their jioems, but from thia tender chiselled 
work of a moat artistic style full of melody and brilliant similes. If 
we should seek for Western analogies we mny find them only in the 
poetry of Oscar Wilde and Baudelaire, of haubert. ifalla^id and 
Anbreidlly, or in the art of BeaidsJev, And such is also the character 
of the society* The heroes of the Dasakmnaracaritam ^ arc cavaliers, 
intriguers and Don Jiinns, and their heroLsm is only a gallant pose. 
And the kdiea are grand amoureusca, giving away their favours only 
t^ soon. Xothing is more significant than the morals of these ladies : 
Fnvolity and sentimentality ; and an honourable imn would only be 
the ami of public derision. Hail to the Ganika I These are the morals 
of the Gupta times. 

These are the hurt beautiful, but jK>isonous dowera of a kte 
civdization, smptoms of a decadence, as know them in the Rome 
of the Ca^sara, the Rokoko and Fin de ei^le; and all the other 
p lenomena too of the life in these times are in harmony with this 
aspect. e Gupta Empire was an universal iinpcrium, reigning over 

greater part of India, whose relations extendiul over the whole 
of the tnowu world, to China and Japan, to Turkestan and Rome, to 
Cambodia and Java, an empire governed by a central administration 
of royal officials. Its commerce and traflic were flourisliing; not the 
atistt^mcj, not the peasants, not the workmen, but the great 
merchants, the baukem and industrials were tlie leading classes, and 
this inonde elegante took rank immediately after the king and the 
IJncsta, and was also almost the only subjeet matter of dramas and 
novels so far as they do not. deal with myths and legemb, 

^evcrtheles^(, this seeming splendour was already rotten m it .3 
mnermost kernel. W hen the Huns first invaded India, they were 
t^aten only with the greatest exertion ; and under their second assault 
le cm jure crumbled down amid flames and streams of blood. The 
band of King Hurshavardhana of Thaueoar and Knnauj 
suenee ed m re-establishing the empire ngaiu. But it Is only a loose 
.!u.tal *ut.. an,l afl,r hU deatli the of I.rfE.n might .nd 


Iwinuch n.iv b.tjl ''' ''I"'™ “• n«d "«>■ («»' ttnl 

mav bfi foun,lai«,in L { U.il ttc etiBractrn.li,, d,J,'ritnl 

repi-atit thitf. die olhsrpoH, of ihMe timn., M»v I 

l-nod Oldcj, i,„, . , 1 ,, 
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Indian culture vanished for nuiny, many centuries. Petty territorial 
lord* are quarrelling for what is left of the empire, their power, too, 
vanishing more and more before the influence of a growing feudal 
aristocracy.^ The whole of Northern and Middle India falls into the 
hands of new lords, for the greater i>art nomadic tribes from the north¬ 
western frontier, following with their fortified carriages the Huns on 
their triumphant progress through the plains of the Indus and the 
Ganges. They found kingdoms in the Panjab, in Gujarat, and 
Rajasthan, other ones in Rengal, Hindustan, Bundelkhand and the 
Himalayas. These are the Rajput clans. Everywhere prevails 
barbarism ; the history of these times remains gloomy and uncertain ; 
religion sinks into sorcerj* and brutal mysticism,* and the few' poets 
compbin of the ferociousness and the lack of interest shown by the 
kings.* Architecture alone retains its former splendour. For the jwwer 
of the hierarchy increases more and more, and none of the many 
princes neglects to win the favour of the Brahmans and Buddhist 
panditas by rich ^Vgraharas and donations of temples to secure the 
salvation of his soul in the next world. 

This is the condition of India up to the beginning of the second 
millennium a.d. Then a new ascent of its civilization begirw, at first by 
imitating the olden times. Just as in Europe, art and Latin literature 
flourish for a short time under the reign of the Carolingian and Ottonian 
Emperors before their own national individuality comes to full 
development, similarly there is growing uj) a new Sanskrit literature, 
philosophy, and historiography, but they never attain the high standard 
of the Gupta period. Thus grows up a new architecture, building the 
temples and their sculptures in a sort of Barock style in the finest, 
most luxurious, and i)athetic shapes. What the cathedrals of Rheims 
and Chartres are to the West, are perhaps to India the Sikharas 
of the Orissan and Chandel temples. The fwinting of this time 
imitates the great e.vamples of Ajanta; but where the latter create 

• TArnnAtha dmeribe* the hutory oi thU tini« in Benje*!: “ I.*lit»dh*ndrm wu the 
Uat king of the Cliandn Dma^ty. There waa no ruler, although many Kehstrivaa 
of the Chnndm t Un herellTed einre hu dmth. Intbe fiTeKaatcrncountriw. Bheng^U 
O.Ur«». and the other onee. erery K«h«triy». chief. Brmhman, and chief.mrrchent wm 
king in hie own hou«e. but there was no king to govern the country." Tr»n«L Schiefner 
Peternbtjrg, 1809. p. 197. 

• In BuddhUro mm well u in Hinduum. Tantrinm wm then at ite height 

• See Bilhene'.rompUini. on the rudene« of the Rijpflte of the Umoiu kingdom 

of Anhilvid {WtnimAmhuitnuanla, ed. Bhhler, Bombav, 1875 pp, 14 igj 
Kallmn.-. Ckft,micU of too. b fuU of bitter remerk^ about the ontbct of 

literature by the kingi. ^ 
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large frescoes of rich composition, hero there have remained only small 
miniatures in the manuscripts of Buddhist Sutras in honour of the 
primeval mother Prajhaparamita,^ small pictures of gods, goddesses, 
and saints, as much drawn after traditional patterns, as the sculpture 
of the templra is forming even the simplest details according to the 
rule of the ^il{)Ai^tra8. 

Therefore this jicriod of flourishing civilization was very short¬ 
lived. hen the j)ower of the great feudal lords w'ent on diminishing 
more and more, just like that of the Emperors of Byzantium or of the 
“ Holy Bonmn Empire ”, when the Thiikurs and Kanas became more 
and more indejiendent, the splendour of this courtly art faded away. 
The scholars continue to write also later on in this Sanskrit language 
sacred to them, but beside it a new rich literature in the vernaculars 
is growing up, whereas architecture, sculpture, and jiainting are 
falling to the lowest degree of imitation and copying. 

It is in the sixteenth centurj’ that this lifeless barbarian art is 
fille<! with new vitality and feeling. The primitive style will continue 
to last, but its rough colours become harmonious, its figures begin to 
live a life of violent, ardent emotions.* >\Tiat is the meaning of this 
change ? WTiat is the character of these men ? What is this new world 
of feelings and ideals ? Grave and awkward these people are, they 
stand like statues, they sit like idols.* These men are heavv, stout 
warriors with fierce looks. These ladies coyly bow their veiled heads. 
As she goes to her sweetheart the damsel hides her head in shame, 
and her friend has to guide her. And, further, their dresses ! Long 
gowns come down to the knees or even the ankles, in simple, great 
lines, with long sleeves ami sometimes also trousers; and the ladies 
wrap themselves in delicate shawls, laid over the head, and the hair 



• .4shtuAh«iirtk«{>r«jAipar»inili Satr» und Vajrmcfdika-Sutrm. 

• CompAr«> th#» wrljr manuiicfipt« from Kajutbin of the «k 1 of the 

•ixteenth and the beginning of the eerenteenth century, or the Pehiri mimature« from 
Jammu, belonging to the aeTenteenth century. Coomanawaroy, Hajpta Paitfting, 
Oxford, 1921; India Offi'e, London. JoAnaoa .df6ani, xliii; Hritiah Museum. 1922- 
12-14-05 to 1922-12-14-07 (Bihir, aerenteenth century), 1923-7-01-013,1923-2-13- 
04. 1923-7-10-015; Sute Library. Berlin, libr. pict. A 11, Ethnographical Museum, 
-Munich. 13-92-7, 13-92-13, 13-92-0 (J/dacAeacr JaMrimrk dtr BUdtndtn Kvntt, 
xiii, p. 61 ff., 1923), In the later miniatureaaa well aa in the Mughal paintings there are 

to be found quite the aame characteriatica, but here they are mixed up with other 
element!, originating in the new development of the Mughal time*, or imported from 
Peraia or Europe. 

■ Thia characteriatic attitude ia to be found alao in Italian picturea of the trecento 
and quatrocento. 
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is braided in long tresaea.^ Do you know bucIi jujople ? Do vou know 
the lieroes of the Nibeinng Epic, hou- etndghtfor^Tardiy and open- 
niindetil)' they sacrifice their lives for those to whom they have vowed 
fidelity. And how tenderly and respectfully these ivarrioifl worship 
these coy and proud ladies I What is the tale of the songs of Hammir 
Deb, I^ja of Rantbaiabhof (about 1300) ? * He and all hb people are 
killed in defending a foreigner, to whom they have promised shelter 
against the vengeance of Sultan Ahi-ad-Dm KhiljT of Delhi. And in 

Malik Mu ham mad J aifiifl epic of Pnduma vat I, Queen of Ch it or 3 To sa ve 

her honour a whole Rajput ebn is exterminated, the warriors are killiul 
in battle fighting even when dying. Padumavnti leap into the flames 
of a great fuiieml pile, w ith all her ladies, to pre.sene tlie honour of her 
family, the fame of whose pedigree had been known for many centuries, 
and to follow her husband* Ratan Sen, to the next world/ No man, 
no lady, of Gupta times would have done so, but—it was also the 
iinwTitten code of honour of our Middle Ages. Here, also, is a world 
of castles and hillforta (garh, kot* drug), a world of knighthood and 
chivalry. And just as the knight worshipped his lady, so the Kajput 
the woman w'ho had given him the Rakhl. 

Therefore, in fndia also during this period, woman and love 
became a heavenly revelation, and just as Western nl[ystiei.>^m when 
dealing with the Holy Virgin and the Lord Christ had one of its roots 
in the love songs of the minstrels, so the Endian mysticism of the Middle 
Ages developed out of human love. In its older forms the basis of this 
m^-wticiem in the carnal union may be very well perceived* but with 
its evolution it becomes severely ascetic and sublime.® I^ve in its 
various spiritnal forms, Rhakti, thus becomes the essential element 
of both the cult of Kaii-Durgs and those of Rama and Kriahna. Durga, 


* There 13 fllflo • grfnt rpwrabJanci! in Ihp JnjihM>n3 of the EtiipUt drct3B«i to the 
earJy lulkn otiea, aa dcpklecl by CirUlo or BirlrodK Rimini and olhrm. 

* Cootoofafiffemv. ttajpnl Pmntias. j, (33; ‘ Brajanirha Baudj npidhyiva* 

Hammir HWl* itr A Hirtorj: of llamlr prince of lUEithambar " tJcrMrTTn!'e/rAc Afiattc 
5ofjVfy of p. 3Sl!, ISTO]; AVrj^afOJMfra HUri, Ilammffakan/tt, fd. bj N. J 

Kiflone, Bombay, IB75*. 

*- PAdtruini, retnt de TthSlor* d'aprfa |«i lexica hindix 

el hfinttlniiu " {Jou 7 T\aI Sme aAiif, tome vii, pp, 5 gg (i_^ 3x5, g ISSflj* 

G. A. GtieraonamlM.S. Di itcdi, TAe MtiUk J/mAowmnrf Jai-.'.CAlcutu' 

IttlL But lhe« MiBta a preat numf«-r of *tmikr romances and hwtoriral aeeuunti' 
tor sample the defence of Chitfir by Jaimal againxl the Elnpernr Akbaj 

IBd 7 * or in modern lima* the eouqnmt of Ball in ludoneiia by the Dult-h in HH>& 

* PictuTO Of Siseb JauhsT ceremaniw: Akbar-Xaimib. South Kcnfiwton 

Wo. flc I Babnr NunaJ), Britub Museum^ MS. Ot. 37l4, Jo] JftSA ^ 

> Dineah fliandr* Sen. Iliaioey nf Bengali Unguugt and Cabutla, JPU, 
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the Virgin (Kumarf) and divine nwther (Pan’atf), takea the position of 
our .Madonna, KnJi, the alinoet naked dancer in the helda of dead 
corpses incorporates “ the devilish in woman’s nature to speak in 
the terms of Strindberg, that side of her character that Christianity has 
never acknowledged, but has well known in its .Medi®val Walpurgis- 
night.* Tliis whole world of darkness haunts Indian speculation also, 
besides Kali there are the .Matris and Dakinis, the witches of Hindu and 
late Buddhist folklore, and some of the rites of the Vami ^kta cult 
are said to have a great resemblance to our Black Masses.^ 

On the other hand, in the cult of Krishna the sweet and tender 
e.xdtations of love predominate. The poems on the love and bridal 
umon of the soul with Christ composed by the nun .Mechtild of 
Magdeburg, whom some authors believe to be the .Matilda of Dante’s 
Divina Comedia, the dances of the saints with the heavenly angels in 
Paradise, as depicted in the charming frescoes of Fra .Angelico, all 
these are conceptions quite familiar to the Krishnaite mystics. The 
Rasa-Lila dance unites the crowd of ecstatical souls with the heavenly 
bndegroom, Krishna, in holy bliss on the flowerj' banks of the Jumna. 
And the 801 ^ of the Vishnuite pada-poets [>aint allthe phases of love 
between Radha and Krishna, between the soul and god in the 
tenderest and most thrilling manner. Radha, loving and hoping, 
stumbUng and repenting, Radha in glee and in moumfuJncss. these are 
the e.xaltations of mystic raptures. And Krishna’s demand of the 
delivery of herwlf, all those similes of her repudiation in the Brinda 
grove, of the vision of the heavenly city of j>aradise, of the DanaJlla, 
what else is this than the i»arting with the earthly self taught by all 
Catholic mystics ? Even more I Radha, deified as the symbol of 
heavenly love and mercy (prema), whose eternal working guides the 


of orlTi. ““'^7 "'"■'■"WW- H.lhof th. Ihr 

K»U 7 1 * 1 , I*" •*'' Thu. 

KAIMhint., too, » thf Kumirt and the mother (.Sira’a «ifr Pirrati.rmll U the 
• H. H. WUaon. Rdifious S^tsoflht Hindus (Worka I. p. 254 ff.). 
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souls to God,i how siriiilflf is this conctption to that of Dant^^s 
Rofttrico y 

It b VTTV interesting to see how in Eiirojic under the influence of 
these religious luovernentft painting devciois afioin to a great and 
wonderful art! Bt. Franc is and Giotto. And how in India it is a similar 
movement that delivers painting out of the fetters of dead imitation. 
ir<jw this world of mystic tlioiiglit jicrvades all Indian imniature 
pointings hoi* the ni^'tli of Riidha and Krishna beeoniea the most 
famihar subject of all pictures made at the courts of the Rajput 
princes, in uU its variations, as illustrations of the legend in the 
RhagavaU^Piirana, as olso the Rigmala and the Nayakadeaeriptions. 

In o siniibr manner we might go on and show, how under the 
influence of the international l^Iughnl empire painting is secularized, 
how personality begins to come to the foreground, in the many portraite 
ns well as in the signatures of the artist h, how most of the movementa 
of the Renaissance are to be found hero again, though in a less de¬ 
veloped form, later also those of the Baroque and Rococo, the change of 
style from the linear to the picturesque in the time of the last great 
Mughal Enij^erors, ending here also in a gratdous and lofty, pkvfuJ’ 
romantic fashionable art in the lout decodes of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth ceTitur 3 \ And so on. Rut for such 
investigations there b no time. Vet you have seen how liehind the 
contrast of the ancient Indian fresco style and the late iidnintiu-e 
painting there unveUs itself the greater one of t wo worlds of civilization, 
antiquity, and the .Middle Agee, the late antique hyper-civilization, ood 
the Afedis^val Romanticism. The great curves in the evolution of 
civilization are everywhere the same, and herein the East follows the 
same laws as Enropie. The invariability of the Orient is only a acciiiing 
appearance, a rid the belief in itis not older than the industrial cvoluti^ 
of Europe in the last 150 years. But even when this illusion dia- 
apiiears India will not lose its charm. All the exuberant multitude of 
the forma of civnliKahon and culture that it haa produced will be re¬ 
vealed to UH on the basis of a historical jioint of view, and the great 
Jam of nature, though they may never change, hide themselves in 
everj^ place, in every [period, in endless, ever new forms of expreasion, 
and the particular indivndualify of India manifesto itself in quite a 
different way to that of European eivilization and culture. 

t fk) in the unclsingi of CliftilBiiva. 
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A NOTE OX THE PliONUXClA TlOX OF HA USA 

By A. Lloyd Jajies, Departmetit of PhoneticSj Uaivcraitj College, 
London, and G. P, Bargery, finpcriiitendeiit of Edncation, 
Xorthcm Provinces, Nigeria 

rriHE following remarks on the promineiation of Hamia are the result 
of observations esttending over a period of two months Jnade by 
the writers upon the speech of some of the irausfl'Speaking natives 
employed at the Wembley Exhibition. 

For the greater jiart of the time the subject was Inuwa, a native of 
Kano, a a intelhgent metal-worker of about twraty-four of age, 
a pupil at the Kano Arts and Crafts School. Some preliininarv work 
was done Avith tw'o other pupils of this school. 

Considerable help was giA*en by ,11 r, E. \\\ Nicholson, of the Education 
Department, Northern Provinces, Nigeria, and by ilr, C. K. Meek, of 
the Political Department, Nigeria. 

Valuable assistance was obtained from the .^lagaji of Katsina and 
another niiembeT of the Emir of Katsiua'a suite during their visit to 
England. 

Owing to the limited time at the disposal of the writers and the 
fact that the observations were conjined to so few natives, the follow ing 
remarks are made tentatively in the hope that they wdll serve as a basis 
of criticism, but at the same time it is also hoped that they may be of 
serxuce to those interested in the language. 

Vowels 

The following diagram ilfustrates the position of the vowels with 
reference to the cardinal vowels, as recognized bv the Phonetics 
Department of University College, London, and as recorded on 
H.M.W Gramophone Record No. SO-t, 

Examples of these vowels will be found in the following words:_ 

i; rnk'a = eye tooth or fang. 
ri:t 9 = whiatLing, 

bi:ko = going after a runaway wife to persuade her 
to return. 

i nte = come out. 
biki: =: a fe$at. 
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fl: bare:wa ^ red^fironttid ga^cUe, 
re:iiia = zt>ck coney. 

e arewa = north, 
a: ra:na =? sim or day. 
fa;(fi ^ breadth. 

Ta:ra = begin. 
ta:ri ^ cough. 

a = very like Eng. a . 

Fari = white. 

9addama ;= squabble, 
pataka s= (Jorin. 

Fadama = mareh. 


Ffonl 



Front £tl Bach 


0’ to: ^ aign of agreement* assent, 
do: do: = taking back a tiling gi ven, 
do: do: =■ something that cauit^ fear. 
»'o: ho: == an old man or thing;, 

0 taro = threepenny-bit. 

qgo = take hold I here ! 

VI hmnu: ^ old thatch. 

k'ama = biurn, burning heat. 


o 
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jx b^u =2 black cloth. 

k^a = gruel, 
ai aiki = work. 

mai =i owner of, poaaesfior, 
au kauri [= thickne?^, 

k'auTi = anicll of burmHg. 
aure = niarriagp. 


CoNSOXANta 



Bitnbld 

Tytbio 

Dontal 

Alveulor 

rolaUd 


GloLlnl 

Plosive H . 

b 


t 

1^1 

k 

7 




d 

D] 

g 


Affricate 







IinploBivc . 

S 


(f 




Eject ive. . 



t' 


k' 





s' 







tf'ts' 




^ BSal 

m 


a 




Ijuteral . . 



1 




Lolled 



r 







[i] 




Fricative . 

F 


* s 







z 




SeuiivoTvel . 

w 



i 




Plosive Consonaxts 


t aati k are slightly aspiiatod. 

b, d, g, tkot fully voiced in initial position. 

0, Theae conaouanta are subordinate members of the k and g 
phonemes reapectively, and occur before front vowels,, especiallv ii e.g. 
do:ki = db:ei = horae. The on-gbdc of theae palatal coi^naiit.s is 
very audible, resulting almost in db:ici It is also andiblc nfter 
consonants, e.g. sirki = sar'ci 1= chief. ? ^irgi = = a bout. 

Implosive 

G and cf, usually represented in European script by h and 4 , are in 
reality Implosive consonanta. They arc not made, as has been previously 
supposed, with simultaneous glottal closure. Voiced consonants 
cannot be so made, for there can be no vibration of the vocal chords 
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if the glottis is dosed. It la, impossible to see what is happening, but 
it would appear that the glottis,, with vocal chords in the position of 
voice, is draAvn down through the air column* When the point of oral 
contact is rcleasedt the extermLl air is drawn into the mouth. 

6 and rf are of frequent occurrence,, e.g. 

Com i>are—Bari s nuscarriagn 
and = to leave off, 

Bi'.Bf = estrangement 
and ba:he = grasahopper. 

ifpJci = longing, rejoicing. 
d6;ki ^ horse. 

(faka = inside of house. 
dakft = pounding. 


hljECTtVES 

These are the consonants made with simultaneous glottal closure, 
the glottal closure being released after the oral closure. Of 
these, possibly the ouo that is most striking and does not appear to 
have been previously recognised ia usually represented in European 
script by tB. The sound used by all the Kano subjects under observation 
was s’, but the Emir of Katsina and the membera of his suite, whom 
we heard on one occasion only, used t*‘ or something approaching 
almost tf. 

Compare—8‘o:ro = fear 

and *o;ro mud ceiling. 
sa:ra ^ coutempomry. 
saTa cut do^Ti, chop* 
s'ob’o ^ suck* 

SOSO ^ loofah, 
t’ t'abija = custom, 
sait'an ^ Satan. 

These are Kats^ina pronunciations of the Kano forms s abija and 
Jut’aa, 

k' Compare— k’&:k’a =; how t 

ka:ka = harvest time, 
k'aira an accusation* 
k’a:Tii increase, 
kaira = ignoring a fault. 
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KoLLEtl rONSONANTfl. 

The existence of two dTatinctive r sounds has been generally noticed. 
We eudeavouted to investigate for the pur^iose of this firticJc the 
distribution of these two sGtinds^ and have tested each Hausa speaker 
vQTy carefully on this jiomt* The conduRion tliat we have arrived at 3S 
that these two sounds are members of the same phoneme. This means 
that there wiJ] never be in Hausa two words which are differentiated 
irom each other only by the fact that one has the hrd t aonnd and the 
other has the second. We Hud that before the vowels a. 3i Op u the 
ordinary trilled llngi^at r, which may have one tap or even more, U 
^encrah Before inm^. vow'cla fi* e) attd tNsfore the |.iaktal consonant 
and before the palatal c (which is the pronunciation of k before i and 
eh we find the other r sounds represented in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association by X This is a one-tapped r 
slightly—often completely — iatemlisiecK The acoustic effect is that of 
a veri'' Idike sound. The only other African language in w'hich this 
sound has previously been observed is the Bantu language, the nume 
of which is j^ronouiiced peJi. 

Consequently^ in our transeriptionsp it must be remembered that 
the sytnl>ol r^ when used in the positions defined above, has the value 
of 1, e*g* ruga = gow n is pronounced Ji:ga; sarfct — chief is pro¬ 
nounced saicit but ki;rg = addition is pronounced kkxo. 

Fricatives 

The bilabial fricative r and the bilabial plosive p seem to be used 
almost indiscriminately one for the other. For example; saJi and 
pa/i are common ]>ronunciationa, but the same speaker does not 
seem to use both* We liave no means of defining the distribution of 
the two sounds. The three Kano speakers whom we tested invariably 
used T. 

Length 

It will have been noticed, from examplea given in the paragraph 
dealing with vowels, that every vowel may be long or short. There is 
a difference in quality between the long and the corresponding short 
vow'cL Poflfiibly this is most, apparent in the case of a, for the short 
a has a distinctively A-like quality. In view' of this fact it is of the 
greatest importance that any system of orthography that is adopted 
for Kausa should be able to indicate this dfetiuction. Length is also 
im|)Qrtant in certain conaonants. 
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Con^fwre—ba^bft: ^ irjdigo 
and babm = big, 
lade = welcome. 
lal:e = certainly. 

Tone 

The following reinarks can in no way be regarded as final They are 
the result of limited obHervationt and are set forth f<i serve merely es 
a starting-for further iavestigation. 

We suggest that Hausa ia not a tone language to the same degree 
as YotuKti. for example. It wqidd ap[>car advisable to diWde to^ne 
languages; into two classes, viz. t — 

fl) Those in which a monoflyllable may have various meanings 
depending upon its pitch or tone, 

(2) Those in which mouosyllahles have onl v one tone. 

In both cases words of more than one eyliable may have various 
meanings aecortling to the dLstribiition of tones. 

An example of the first class of language is furnished by Yoruba, 
where ncarh' even' monosyllable may be pioDounccd on three 
different tones with three different meanings, e.g. *— 

(High tone) hs = to drop : to be free. 

(l^fiddle tone) bs to wniahip. 

{I^w tone) b? 5=? to boil; to return. 

This is not the case in Hansa^ as far as we have observed. 

Possibly it might be advisable to restrict the term tone language to 
languages of the former class, and to regard those of the latter elasa as 
poeaessing a musical accent. There appear to be in Hausa tw^o tones, 
a high and a low, and every ay liable bears one of these. We hove 
indicated througliout this article the high tone by the low by 
On monotone words we have placed no tone mark. It may be that in 
addition to these two tones there is a third intermediate tone, but we 
have not discovered sufficient evidence to Eup[>ort. this. The foUow'ing 
are examples of the significance of the musical accent *— 
dordo: taking back something given. 
do:do = something that causes fear, 
k'aira = an accusation. 
k'aTa increase, 
daora — adjoining, 
daora = Daura. 
r|:ga ^ a cloak. 
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n:gft — aiJt. 
znararaki = 

m&i'STftki = profeHsiDiuil cadgers. 

Apart from thw tone, which for waiit of clearer defimtioD we might 
refer to as Semantic tone, there b *i?o evident a svetein of syntactic 
toue, e.g. :— 

Ita tari = go! (iini>erfttive) 
blit ka:tari^ = did you go ? 

ka:wD doiki = bnng the horse (irnpemtive singular) 
bnt ku kk:w6 dd^ == imperative phirah 
Similarly ia:je Ji = tuck it under yont arm (imperative singular) 
but ku sa:je Jl = imperative plurah 
Compere gida ^ entar the compound (sing^)^ 
kijJ^ga gidn = imperative plural. 

The modification of the tone in the plural imperative in the first 
two eases was regularly made by each native on every occasion* 
Certain diatiuetiona of tense seem to depend entirely on tone, e.g* l 
ka:i^c: kd: ba ka ha: ? 

Did you go or did you not 1 

Whereas ka:^e: ki; ba kan^e! ba:? 

Will you go or will you not go ? 

With these, compare :— 

ka (|;et uI ma nai^e. 

If you go, ril go too* 

And nu^ so: ka ^6. 

1 w^unt yon to go. 

In these cases we meet for the firat time with a falUng tone, 
indicated when high by ^ and w'hcn low by 

The treatment of verbs in this connexion is not miifomi, but seems 
to depend upon some principle that w'c have not yet elucidated* 
Compare the tones of the vtrlfs in the following cases 

ka: kk:wo: kg: ba ka ka:wd! ba: T 
Did you bring it or didn^t yon t 
ka: kAiiua ke: ba ka ka:iaa: ba:? 

Did you catch it or didnT yon ? 

ka: Jigt gida ko; b^ k% Jjga ba:? 

Did you enter the compound or not 1 
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kftT tari kd; ka tan ba:? 

Did you go or didn't you ? 

The aboAT wntenoes are all iDterrogative. Compare the folJov,-ing:— 

kd: ka: kd^iwo: kd: bi kf ka:wo: ba. 

AVhether you brought it or whether you did not. 

kd: ka: kana^ kd: ba ka ka:m9 bq.. 

Whether ^''ou caught it or whether you didn't, 

kd: ka; Jig a gjdi kd: bf k$ /iga bi^ 

Whether you entered the coin|Kiund or whether you didn^t+ 

kd: ka t^ kd k% t^ri ba. 

Whether you went or w'hethcr you didn't. 

We give a transcription o( the fetorj^ of the ** Xorth Wind and tlie 
Run”. The story was to]d by Mr. Xioholson to Inuwa, who after¬ 
wards gave it to Us in his own way. 

da mokuoiuku da ra:na suka i gad: ami. wata ra:na> 

part. wind iwirt. sun they made li^tiarrel one day, 

wane:ne ja fI k'arri at/ikinau. aje:! 

which it e.'tceeda strength amon^fe them. Behold, it happened, 

ga wnni maitariji jana n:tjt:wa, ja mre i^ikias^ 

behold a traveller he was jiasaing by,he had covered bia body 
d^ zane ma|ka(lri. suka j§rda^ da (^una, wanda ja 
with doth stout. U'hey agreed with each other who ho 

aa: maitarijau ja th:Se zantn nag* Ji zai 

should cause traveller this he take oft doth thifl he should 

zama mkn k'am. to:, mukimniku 

bocome the owmor of the exceeding of strength. Very wdl, wind 

ja i ta ba:sa da k'ainnsi. ami. driidi. ja i 

it set about blowing wdth its strength, but for all that it 

bh:sa, maitaFija ja k'Arrf dauia zant ga ^iklnsa. 

blew, traveller be increased Eecuring of his doth to his body, 

sai ra;iia ta nto ta btg§ Jj da k'arrmta. sai 

Then eun it came out it beat him with its gtrengtli. Then 

maitarlj^ ja tli:&9 xaa^. doji hak^ sUki ji^rd^ rama ta 
traveller he stripped off doth. Therefore they agreed sun it 

ti k'am tlfikniiq. 

exceeds in strength amongst them. 


KAHEXA, QUEEX OF THE BERHERS 
A Sketch of the Arab Invasion of Ierikiya in the First 
Chntijeiv of the Hijra 


By Francis Rood 


"ITflTHIX twenty years of the hight of the Proj>het Muhammad 
^ * from Mecca to Medina, and only ten years after his deaths 
the recently jierflecutcd adherents of the new Faith emliatked on 
a series of conquests virhich distinguieh the Rprend of Islam as one 
of the moat impurtaiitt if not the most important, historica] period 
of the biat two thotuuind years. The conquest, of Egyjit by the 
Khalifa Omar was hardly comifkte in aa\ fidl, when the Arabs 
turned westward along the eouthern shore of the Mediterranean nnd 
became involved in a eeriea of adventmefi which w^ere destined to 
menace Europe at a most- nritical time in ita blstory. The people 
of Arabia had begun to make anotlier bid for world pow'er which the 
European branches- of Western Man eventiiaUy achieved, at their 
expense. 

The Arab invasions of the North African littoral, though perhaps 
less knowr4 are not less important than the ]>aTAllel movement's which 
were in progress along the eastern shores of the MeiUterranean at 
the same period. It is sometimes forgotten that the credit w-hich 
Europe has given to the CVusaders for their actions in Syria is not 
wholly justified ; it was not by them alone that the Muslimin w'ere 
held in check. AVe owe a greater nicasurc of gratitude to the 
inhabitants of North Africa for their vigorouB opposition in the first 
century of the Hijra; the failure of the .Arabs in Tunisia and Algeria 
at this time contributed directly to the success of the crusades which 
encountered them after the first glow of religious enthusiasm hud 
passed aw'ay and Fnropc w'ss in a better position to withstand their 
advance. 

The origin of the people of North Africa Is so disputed that it w'ould 
be out of place even to indicate the many theories which are current. 
They have been called Northern Hsmites^ or a branch of the 
Afcditerranean Race, or simply Libyans. They are not Semitic in 
the ordinary sense of the word, though their original home may be 
sought in the east^ unless the view is accepted that the cradle of 
their race was in Africa itself. Thei r oivn historianSj basing themselves 
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on traditions current among the peo|>kf refer to n uiigratiou into 
Africa from J^rria ; it'hile thiH may be correct^ it would be a mistake 
to follow them in pbeing aucli an event in higtorical timee'^ 

The parts in which the Berbers?^ as these people are usually called, 
surHi'jve in the pureat state are more especially to the west of Tuaisia. 
In the centre of the littoral they have been much more lu contact 
with foreign races ever since their first arriv-al* The Carthaginians 
established colonies only along the coast, but their historical stic- 
cessotH, the Komans, jjenetrated into the interior. The latter lemained 
at variance with the BcrbeiB throughout their occu|)ation ^ they did 
not so much conquer the countriea of N'orth Africa* as estabibh 
a tfuidiis vivendi. disturbed by interludes bke the Jugurthiiie wars. 
The Berbers apjiear to have retained tbeir oi^m tribal adiuinistratinu 
under the supervision of military posts interafiersed with civic 
“ colonue which sprang up to contain the mixed popubtion and 
foreign ironiigrants. In the early part of the fifth century a.d. the 
Vandals of Gaiseric arrived to complicate the ethnology of the 
countr)% and finally Belisariua came with a Byzantine Army to 
reconquer it. Under the Emperor Heraclius, many Berbers are said 
to have adopted some iorm of Christianity. They had already for 
some time previously become accustomed to absorb certain dements 
of the varioUB civilisaitions with which they had come into contact. 
One of their moat interesting characteristics has always been the 
faculty for retaining extraneous influences ivithout allowing them 
to detract from, or enfeeble, their nwm national traits. Much of the 
art and architecture of North Africa, and for that matter of iSpain 
as w'ell, is not Arab, but Berber evolved under the influence of Isbm^ 
In the course of the canq>siigiis w'hich followed one another in rapid 
succesi^ion during the seventh and eighth centuries A.m, it was the 
Berbers who absorbed the Arabs, and not vice versa, as ao many peojde 
have atisumed. A study of the influences which went to make up the 
BD-caUeii Arab civilisation more especially in the West would go far to 
show' how little, apart from the energy and vitality then inhercut 
in Isbm, did the conquerors really contribute. Moreover, it was 
only much later than the period referred to, that the Arabs became 
flullicieiitly numerous in North Africa to have any effect oa the 
racial tvqje in these countries. 

In the 2^nd or 23rti yeara after the Flight of Mubammnd, corre- 
apondiiig approximately to the year a.d. 642, I bn el Aai set out from 
Tripoli. Barca, w'hich is kaown to-day as CjTenaica* 
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a nam? in clflBsical timc.» applied only to one part ol the dounlry near 
the town of Cvrene, had been occupied by the ArabH in the preceding 
year* Oyrene v,na pillaged for the second time in twenty-five years. 
Itft capture in Clfi by Choaroes the Persian in the course of liis wars 
against the Byssantine Empire, and the clevastatioii of what in claasica] 
times Lad been n prosperous country^ contributed to the ease wdth 
u'bicb the Arabs were able to undertake the invasion ol Africa beyond 
the Nile. Ifad the subsequent revolts of the BeThcra against the 
Arabs taken the form of organized resistance in Barca as early as 
Gil or the biirdeu of the fighting would have fallen to a lesser 
esrtent on the people of the West* The early eficcts of the Arab move¬ 
ment would have been proportionately weakened, and if the nearness 
to complete success achie™! by the later campaigns of Xosdla and 
Knhcna 1)0 coiL^idcreid^ the subsequent development of Islam might 
have been, very different* 

Specubtion on the “ might-have-beens of history, hf»vevcrj 
is an idle ]>3stime. tbn el .\si captured Tripoli and the neighbouring 
imtMjrtant town of Sabratba,. which is near the modern village of 
Agilat,. a few miles further west along the coast. Tunisia was at this 
time known as Ifrikiya ; it waa iuliabited by Berbers and Franks, 
which is tlie best name for the people whom the Arabs called Rumi* 
The changing significance of the latter word is curious. The Byzantine 
Empire at vied itself “ Roman ”, as the Greek orthodox Church in 
the East sometimes still afTeets to do. Ikit contrasted with the 
Empire of the West, Byzantium was Greek rather than J^atin* When 
the 31usliniin conquered Syria they referred to their enemies as EumiT' 
front the name which they knew the latter applied to themselves. 
Thus, after meaning Homan” the word in .Arabic came to have the 
sense of “Greek”. It is still used in this sense* though the term 
Levantine would now be more nearly its ecjuivalent. When the 
Arabs reached Tunisia they called all the non-Berber people tliere 
Rurai, as their friends had named the non-x^mitic elements in Syria ; 
yet in North Africa the people in quetstion were probably more fjatin 
than Greek; in order to avoid confusion they are therefore best 
enUed Franks. 

The Berbers and Franks of Ifrikiya were living in unhappy relation¬ 
ship under the ruJe of a Byzantine adventurer, or more pro[iCTlv 
speaking, traitor, by nanie Count Gregory, who had seceded from 
his government, and assumed the Purple. He had set up hb capital 
at Sufetnb, a site, known to-day as Bbeitla, and marked by the ruins 
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of a Kotiian towo, in wJiose previous history the only noteworthy 
fact which is recondetl^ is that it achieved the ci’^Hc distinetioo of 
hecoming a “ colonia ” after being a “ municipium *\ The Arabs 
under I bn el Api joined battle with the Fmnks and Berbers, most 
probably in the neighloiirhood of the town* They were qompbtelv 
victorious ; Count Gregory was killed and hia daughter fell as a priae 
of Tvar to I bn el Aai. In a vain attempt to pacify the country the 
conqueror glTered the Berbers favomrable terms and jtroceeded to occupy 
the land which appeared to have been most Bucceaafully reduced. 

In A.IL 34 Muawdyn ihn Hodeij set out to eomjuer ^fiiglirch cl Akaa, 
or the Furthest W est ”i including what are now’ certain parts of 
Algeria as well as Morocco. He diaputes with his successor Okba 
the claim to have founded Kairuan. l..uck of information regarding 
Jtuawiya’s exploiU, token in conjunction with the information that 
only eleven vearH later waa a “ serious attempt ” made to annex 
the liVeet, a]^pcar to show how' little the first campaign in this direction 
achieved. The enterprise must have been far from happy, lie volts 
broke out behind his buck among the BerberH^ and one of their chiefs^ 
Ibn Abi Yciiid, at thia juncture commenced hia brilliant career of no 
loss than twelve apostasies from Islam whenever a propitious moment 
presented itself in Maghreb or Jfrikiya. For in these days to embrace 
Islam was a sign of submission to the com|UeTota; to deny the Frophet 
signifieid rebellion, independence, and freedom* Tbn Abi Yeaid 
was only finally “ converted ” under the Emirate of .Musa Ibn Noseir* 
Bonie thirty years later. 

IntermJ diasensions among the .Arabs prevented any serious steps 
being taken to restore the situation until a.h. 4o or 4G, when Muawiya 
ibn Ilodeij was appointed Emir of Tfrikiya and a large expedition 
was dispatched from Egypt under Okba ibn Nafe'^ to extend the 
Conquests of the Arabs along the fitmtliern shore of the Mediterranean 
ill a more definiie manner than had hitherto been attempted. 

On Ills way to Ifri knya. Okba made a very remarkable exjiedition 
from (Vrenaicft into the Feizan on the borders of the Centrol Deserts 
to the south of Trijjolitania. Not only did he siiccml in reducing 
the country in the face of the almost unsuriuountable inilitary obstacles 
presented by the desert nature of the area, but he also peuetrated 
a long w'ay down the important caravan roaid, which runs from 
CyrenaicB and Tripoli to Lake Cliad ; he reached the Kawar oasca 
in the twentieth d^ee of northern latitude. Rejoining his army 
which had been left in charge of Zoheir ibn Kais, Okba installed 
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Miiawivft in office as Viceroy of Ifrikiya and uiarched into the ^faghreb. 
II^a defeated the combinect forces of the Franks and FSerbcTS in tlie 
“ sea province of iUdjein despite the assistance rendered to them 
by n fleet which bad been sent from Constantinopfe to support the 
ChristiatLH. 

Returning to Ifrikiya^ in about ijO a,jl Okba as^^unler] the Rniirate 
of North Africa himself, and set up his capital at KainiarK If he did 
not actually found the city, he was at least resfiondble for raising 
it to he the principal centre of the West, a ^wasitipn which it retained 
until the great Berber cities of ^lutocco began to dispute Its pre- 
eminence Severn 1 centuries later. Katriinn is graced by some of the 
finest examples of North African Moslem aTchitecttifC+ The Great 
Mosque with its arended court facing tlie inany pillared Ehrine con' 
fltructed from the loot of Homan temples, dates from the AgUhite 
Dynasty of the third century" of the Hijra (ninth century a.d.). But 
the name by which it is known^ The ,Moa<pie of My Lord Okba, 
peq>etuateH the memory of the great Arab leader, who had dedieiited 
a simple prnyer enclosure on the site. The other notable monumenU 
of Kairtian also represent later achievements of the Berbem created 
under the influence of Islam. The Arabs of the seventh century 
had but little to teach theni, for, if the few who retained some traces 
of caHtern civilisations such ns the Vememte, be excepted, thev 
were mainly Eim]de nomads of Western Arabia, Des|)ite the mis¬ 
leading association of words, the Arabs w’cre more barbarian than 
the Berbers, 

The definite split between the Franks'and the Berbers dates from 
the conclusion of Oklm's first eampaign in the west. The llerbers 
returned to their fields and villages, the Franks to their ];iarusitic 
life in tlie " strong jdaces ” which had not yet been occupied by the 
Arabs. It was no doubt the normal state of affairs which had prevailed 
in the land before the arrival of the Arab invaders. The respite was 
not destined to survive for long the appointment of Abu el Mnhajer 
as Emir of Africa in oo. Wearied of their association with 
the Franks, the' Berbers l>egfln to take their own part under a leader 
of. their own race, named Koscila, the son of I,cme£m, ehiel of the 
Aureba and Beranes diiifisions of the people. Both Koseila and his 
Lieutenant, Sekenlid ibn Rumi ibn ^lasiet, tike most of their folk, 
were originaily Christians ; only the Tuareg or Veiled People of the 
Desert, who are usually, but jierhaiis wrongly, also regarded as 
Berbers, were reimted to be still heathen, though the statement is 
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conAidcre<l doubtful by certain modem authorities. Koseila and 
Sekerdid had been obliged by Okba to embrace Islam ; their con¬ 
version only lasted until the advent of a propitious moment when 
they revolted against the Kmir Abu el .Muhajer and renounced the 
faith of their enemies. Their insurrection was jMirtially checked 
by the defeat and capture of Koseila at Tlemcen in Algeria. Coupled 
with the w'idesprea<l disaffection throughout the country and the 
activities of I bn Abi Yerid, who needless to say had also taken the 
opj>ortunity of denouncing Islam, the rising was nevertheless sufficient 
to bring about the fall of the Emir. The Khalifa considere<l that he 
had not displayed sufficient energy. The situation, indeed, became 
so serious that in a.h. 62 he was replaced as Viceroy by Okba, who 
was obliged to set alx)Ut recon(]uering the land afresh. In his second 
term of office Okba was again successful. He nearly met with 
disaster in the .\tlas Mountains, but defeate<l the Herbers and Franks 
under Count .Julian. He recommenced to convert, or in other words, 
to subjugate, the inhabitants wherever he went. 

Okba reached the furthest limits of the country where the deserts 
begin, and there undertook a rapid exi>edition against the Tuareg 
in an area called Sus between the Atlas and Anti-Atlas, followed 
by a second raid into the Messufa country to the south of Morocco, 
now called Mauretania by the French. The two expeditions are very 
interesting. In the first place they indicate the presence of the 
Tuareg in a district which is very much further north than the deserts 
over which they now roam, thereby confirming their own traditions 
of a gradual migration from the Meiliterranean into the Central 
Sahara : and in the second place they show how well Okba understood 
the military' necessity of not leaving unconquered raiders and hostile 
but intangible groups of [>eople on the borders of settlc<l countrie.s. 
.\nd this, if anyone should be sufficiently interested to examine the 
question, is the ultimate reason why the French in modern times 
have had to penetrate further and further into the desert as a result 
of their military occupation of Southern Algeria and -Morocco, until 
they have ended by occupying the whole of the Sahara. “ Trans- 
Saharan trade ” and “ the responsibilities cf a civilized people to 
administer the nomads of the desert are romantic fictions invented 
by politicians to pacify their electors. Such a solution of the problem 
must have appealed as little to Okba in the seventh century as it 
does to-day to those Frenchmen who have experience of the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in this economically useless area. 
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Since hie defeat at Tlemcea hy Abu el l^Iuhajer^ KD£^^i1a had been 
kept a priEJoner by the Arabfi^ lie seeins to have been held oa rt hostage 
for the good behav'iour cf his peoplo and of the Berber auxiliaries 
whom the Arabs were using iri their western campsigns. For more 
than seven yeaiH Okha kept Koseila near hU own poiHon ** treating 
him with every indignity ” ;. and Koseila hided his time and bowed 
hie head os so many Ttiareg and Berbers have done since his day. 
But be neither forgave nor submitted; he remained in continnoua 
communication with his own tribes and re^a^rted all Okba’^s movements 
W'hich Were closely followed and watched. So snccessfnlly and 
secretly wsh the w^ork done, that in spite of the lessons which Abu cl 
]kfuhajcr^s oiisphiced lenieney shotdd have taught them^ the suspicions 
of the Arabs were allayed. Ketuming from the Sus and ^Icsaufa 
exped.ltions, Okba sent the bulk of his army back to Kairnan and 
remained behind with only a amall retinue to proceed at a more 
leisurely pace on what w'ould now be termed an adminii^Tative 
inspection of the occupied territories. But the country was still 
hostile, and Koaeila and his people leaped at the opportunity to 
rebeb Okba was atabusbed hurrying back to Xairuaa. He was 
killed w ith his foEowers at Tchu<ia, and Koseila reigned over North 
Africa in his stead. 

.■\s soon as new'3 of the disaster reached Kainian, Zoheir ibn Kais, 
who had been (jkba^s lieutenant since the early days, precipitately 
abandoned the capital^ leaving the place free for Xoseilan. Zoheir 
lied to Barca wdtls a panic-st ricked army and there awaited rcinforce- 
luents from Egypt. To have spread w'ith such rapidity^ the revolt 
must have been well prepared during aU the years of Koseila’s captivity, 
ft inspired terror among the .Arabs: Koseib’s treatment of them, 
how'ever^ w*jis renuirkable for its magnanimity. He pardoned all 
those who had fought against him nnd it may be presumed did not 
force them in retaliation to become Christians. He ia said to have 
established hia position firmly in a very short time and to have ruled 
with wiedom and authority over an area extending certainly as (or 
west afl Central .Morocco and perhajiS to the .Atlantic, and including 
in all probability Tripolitania in the east wince Zttheir had found it 
nec-easiiry to retreat as far as fyreiiiiica. Koseila’a fiolicy contrasted 

favourably with the treatment he Iwd c.\perienced at the hands of 
that when five years later he was again fighting for his life, 
the Frariks throw in their lot with him and even accepted him as their 
leader. 
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Okba had only reigned, a year when lie was killed in a.h. 
Intemal strife anmng tlio Arabs in the east and the situation con- 
act}ncnt upon the murder of the Khalifa Muawiya in ^yrio made it 
impossible for any Si^istaiice to he sent to Zoheir until 67 when 
the new Khalifa Aljtl el Melek eomniissioned him to avenge Ok ha 
and provided him with the necessary reinforcementa, Zoheir 
re-entemd Ifrikiya and the Arabs and Berbers met at llema near 
Kairuan, where a great battle ensued^ After severe fighting, the 
Berbers were driven hack and Koseila was killecl. The remnants 
of hia army broke in flight and were pursued as far ns the valley 
of the Mohmiya in Alorocco. With the destruction of the flower 
of the Berber army, tlic influence of the Franks was also broken : 
henceforth they only pla _7 a minor part in the history of North Africa. 

Zoheir had hardly turned his back on Ifrikiya in order to chastke 
the heathen of Barca from whom he had exl^e^icnccd trouble during 
his sojourn there with depleted forces after his evacuation of Kairuuii 
four years previously, when the Borhets of tlie west, hearing that 
he had been kilfed in the course of these operationa, once again broke 
out, in spite of the loss of their leaders and the absenoe of any organiza¬ 
tion, The Kftalifa Abd el Melek thereu];on appointed Hassan ibn 
Nouian, the Oovertior of Kgypt, to take the place of Zoheir and 
directed him — it becomes monotonous through constant repetition — 
to recoti(]uer Ifrikiya, It was the fifth attcmijt in less than fifty years- 

The dating of events now becomes somewhat confused on account 
of the efforts of Arab xiTitcrs to crowd the history of the next few 
years into as brief a sp>ace as fjossiblc. According to El Bekri, Hassan 
set out from Kgypt in aai. 6d. or in 69 according to Ibn Khaldun^ 
Ihii el xAthis gives 71 as the dato, while another anthor gives a.h. 78 \ 
Ibn Abd el IJakim states that it occurred in Tfj or 77. The date,, 
as will be tjeen, is of some ii[n[Jortance ■ on the whole, 68 or is the 
most probaVJe year. The bter dates ivhich have b^n meutioued 
no doubt refer to events in the subsequent part of Hassanb campaigns, 
when he rc-cufered Ifrikiya for the second time. The eflect, if they 
w'ere applied to the initial expedition from Egypt, would bo to make 
the protagojiist of the Berbers too old to have played the part for 
which thb story is remarkable, 

Ha.S8an ibn Xoman marched into Ifrikiya by the traditional road 
along the from Tripoli and, after some fighting,, capturetl 

Kairuan and Carthage by assault. The Berbers had not recovered 
from the disorganization which had set in after the death of Koaeila. 
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The early Arab Iiad the effect of driving the Franks, dis¬ 

heartened by the defeats of )Iems and the Moluiya two years before, 
out of Africa altogether to End new homes in ^icilv'^ and in Spain. 
They did not, however^ aD depart ns Ibn Khaldun states, for some 
of them are again heard of a few years later playing a most unsavoury 
part ; but they must have been emigrating tkroiighout this period 
in increasing nuiubere. Following the esninple of his predecessora, 
Ifa San set out for the West as soon fis he had dealt with ffrikiya. 

][e hud made iiupuiries with a view toaseeitain the most prominent 
Berber chief from whom, or around whose person, resistance might be 
exjiccfed. Having anticipated serious difheultiea in his reoonquest, 
he had boen surprised to encounter so little opposition due, apparently, 
to the abaenec of any personage fitted to fill Koseila's place. He 
a'as astounded to learn that the robe of authority of paramount 
chief of the Berbers had fallen on the unwilbng shoulders of a woman. 
The wliole period following the defeat and death of Koseiln had 
been very disheartening for the Berbers. Their prompt rebellion after 
Zoheir met hi:i death in Barca had been rather futile and had not 
damaged the Arabs ; the rapid reconqiiest of Kaiman and the manner 
in which the Franks had given up the struggle made many hesitate 
to resume hostilities. But a woman coneeivetl it to be her duty at 
this most critical [scriod to attempt what no man was willing to risk. 
And ao it came to pass that the Queen Xahena stepped down into 
the arena and took up the challenge of Hassan ibn Xoman. 

In Algeria to the south of the tourist ridden BUkra and Timgad 
lies a mass of mountains with pcak« higher than 7,000 feet. Deep 
narrow vslloys divide the massif into parallel creete. bke the ridges 
and folds of a piece of stud that has been pulled from opposite comera- 
TJiere Ls every grailation of vegetatioo from cedars on the hills to 
groves of date palms in the Vallejos. To the south of tho mountains 
lies the desert* In this limestone gTou[i which is called the Aurgs 
lie the homes of perhaps the most iutercating of aU the Berbers. Their 
constant wars and love of inde|>endence have driven them to build 
villages on Jiuiceessible cliffs^ with places of refuge and grain stores 
on the remotest and most iiiacccasible crags. The French entered 
the countr\' in 194ijj but the tribc!^, true to their traditions, continned 
to give trouble for five years until reprisals were tuken by tiie 
destruction of Kara on the Wadi Alrtct. The nneqnal struggle did 
not even end there, and further ratlita.Ty^ opeiatioDS were necessary 
in 1809 and again in 1879. 
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These curious people are among the purest of the Berbers. Bi' 
a trait in their character^ common but lem pronounced iu other branches 
of the race, they acquired, and are almost the last people to retain, 
some knowledge of Arab science* But not uninduenred by the culture 
of others, they kept their own ideals. The civilization of Konie, 
for instance, permeated them suCicieiLtly for a number of Ijitin 
words, mcluding the names of the months, to survive in tbeir dialect* 
Even their bter association with Tsiam did not efface these recollections. 
The instruments w'hich they possess and the medicaL operatious 
which they perform, especially those connected with trepanning the 
skuU. have attracted cousldcrable attention* Their skill ie as remark¬ 
able as ia the survival of knowledge at so distant a date from the 
time when the Araba^ who have long since forgotten it, were practising 
the art. Among the Aures BerlicrR, the facrulty of learning from 
othera more foittmutely situated than themselves, and at the same 
time their Jealous maititenanC'C of freedom and iiideiiendcncc arc 
intcitsely interesting in combination with one anotber^ Their 
receptiveness and ret^ativeness render it probable that at the time 
ol flo.'^n ibn Xoman's campaign they were posposBcd of a certain 
degree of Bonian culture* 

It 16 interesting to consider the vajue of Ibn Xhaldunb statement 
that the noblest tribes of the Aures people, the Jerawa, professed 
the Jewish faith, whereas the other Berbers of North Africa were 
Aliristiaufi* Christianity here as elsewhero during this period was 
not of the purest* The Donatist dispute had given rise to many 
Btniggles [ in bo far ns the Berbers were coucemed it rejiresented 
a nationalist rather than a religious movement. Heterodoxy among 
them 1>ecame an expression of the deal re to be rid of the Byzantines, 
of the influence, in other wordti, of foreigners wrho had come from the 
oastem shores of the Mediterranean to a land already inhabited by 
a conscious imtiouni entity. It ia curioua that when the Berbers 
eventually for better or for worse accepted Islam, many of them 
continued to manifest their independence! by practising the Abadite 
heresy s from being heterodox Christians they became heterodox 
ZdosleniB. This waa especially the ease in the Triimliten mountains 
where the Duuatist jiersuosion had formerly been particularly 
prevalent. 

That the Berbers should have adopted Christianity seems natural 
in BO receptive a f^eople with no alternative between paganism ia 
a cnide form and this retlgion, or some type of Greek philosophy 
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for which they were tcnij)eninientally unsuited. The statement, 
however, that a non-Semitic people became converted to Judaism 
needs much evidence to be convincing. Judaism is a profoundly 
nationalist religion, but nationali.st for the Jews in {Mirticular. or at 
the most for the Semites in general, and not for the Berbers. The 
point hardly requires labouring. Among this |)cople the statement 
nui<le by Ibn Khaldun probably docs not mean more than that the 
Jerawa had adopted some form of monotheism. In the light of their 
history it is inconceivable that this people should have worshipiied 
the Lord God of Israel—the One True God they may have come to 
believe in, but not under the name of the lA)rd Jehovah. 

The Berl)er historians explain the Judaism of the Jerawa by the 
traditional migration of the whole race from Syria at a time coeval 
with Goliath, who had been one of their kings ; they |)arted com|>any 
from the Philistines and the Canaanites to found new homes in Africa. 
The empiric ethnology of Ibn Khaldun, however, hardly stands the 
test of serious inquiry'. The origin of the IJbyans may, and perhaps 
must be looked for in the east, unless we are prepared to accept the 
view that the «Saliara was the cradle of the race. But if they came 
to Africa from that direction the movement must have taken place 
at a time considerably anterior to the evolution of anthrojwmorphic 
monotheism as a religious conception in SjtU or Arabia ; and even 
if the Jerawa did in fact belong to the Je\%Tsh faith, it is unnecessary 
to presupf) 06 e an ethnological connexion with S\Tia at a comfnratively 
recent date, when contact with the very ancient Jewish agricultural 
colonies all over North Africa is sufficient to explain the phenomenon. 
The origin of the latter would form the subject of a very interesting 
study, but the question is too complicated to discuss in this essay. 
It seems easier to assume that the Jerawa, instead of becoming 
Chri.stians with all their heresies and schisms, simply adopted a mono¬ 
theistic belief in the place of the more primitive creeds which they 
had outgrown. It would be more pertinent to consider whether 
their monotheism was of local growth or indirectly due to the spreaid 
of such beliefs from the east. 

The woman w’ho took up the challenge of Ilassan ibn Noman was 
known to the Arabs as Dihyat el Kahena. She was the daughter 
of Tabcta, the son of Tifan of th^ Jerawa tribe, which had always 
provided the kings of the Abter division, one of the two main divTsions 
of the Berbers in Ifrikiya. When Hassan marched out against her 
on his way to reconquer the west, he found the Queen readv. She 
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did! not await his coming to defend herself in her mountainB but 
advanced to meet him. 

Hoasan may beaupposcfl from varioUfl indjcatiotis to have marched 
directly towards the Aiires from liis capital at Kninian. On his 
road lay Tebessaj the Roman military’ station of Tlieveste and the 
city of Saint Augnatin. The place had been the headquartera of the 
Ilird (Augusta) legion during the whole of the first century a.d. 
before its removal to Lamhessa whore it was stationed for two 
centuries more, Hoth Theveate and Lambe&sa were military posts 
strategically situated for watching the tiubnlent BCtni-nomadfl and 
mountaineers of the .\uTes and neighbouring uiassifa. Laml«PHat 
at the K.W. corner of the .^urcs, ^vas otherwise important aa the 
guardian of the north-western approaches to the nrassif w'herc access 
is [^erhaijs easiest from the Maghreb ; it also happened to lie in the 
gap by which the deiiert peoiJc could find a comparatively easy road 
into the more settled diatriots of Algeria. It aeiw'ed both to defend 
the gatew’ay of the desert and the western approaches to the Aures 
and Tunisia, So irnxiortant is the site that in modem times the French 
have established a lailLtary post for precisely the same motivefi at 
Ratna in the immediate vicinity. 

The reasons w'hich induced Hasaan to match in thla direction are 
therefore patent. From Tlicveirte he waa no doubt mahing for 
l^anibessa itself, which was under the domination of the people of 
the Aures; to hold this place was neoeesniy' for a further advance 
w'estw'ardii. lie seems to have been proceediug round the northern 
slo^ves of the niountnins when Kahena emerged from the fastness 
and obliged him to prepare tor battle on the Jiliskiana River. Bhe 
hod assumed the offensive and pursued her advantage by attacking 
the Arab piosiiion, A hard battle ensued with cousiderabJe carnage ; 
it temiinated in the comijlcte defeat of the who were turued 

in headlong flight. Kahena pursued them eastwards out of the 
country and into Trijjolitania. Hassan betook himself to Trii>oli 
where he received ]icremptory orders from the Khalifa Aljd el Mdek 
to est-ablish himself and a^vait reinforcemeuts which w’ere promised 
shoiil<i he sent from Egj’pt. 

The various accounts which w'c have of this campaign are not 
entirely clear. El Bekri states that Kahena had attacked Hassan’a 
vanguard directly he enter Ifrikiya and ap[iarentiy Iwfore the aKsault 
on Kaiman and Carthoge; her advanced trooj>8 were commanded 
by one of Koseilu^a generals^ and w as driven out of the country 
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to coiaoiidate b?hmfi Qsur ITai^n in Tr!]K>lktaiiiji. From 

thifi ive may infer that nhen the ^Vralia re-entered Tmiijita in a.h, (iS 
they were immediately confronted by the light troo^nH of the BeTl>cr 
army which scored some slight initial puoceaseR. But I bn Khaldun 
and El Noweiri^a accounts of the fall of Kainian and Carthago and 
the aubi^equetit battle on the Miakiana Itiver are sufficiently circuni- 
stontiol to be regarded aa the true sequence of events ; El Bekri 
TUTiB eiigagerl in giving a geographical rather than a biatorical description 
of the country. This authority states that Hossan built two forts 
at a point w'here there are a few* gardens and some brackish water^ 
to the west of Tripoli on the road to Ifrikiya,. possibly at the place 
known as El flassa on the present Franco-!talian boundary* fbn 
Khaldun, however, also mentions the Qsur Hossan, and in accepting 
his version of the atory it may legitimately be concluded that after 
the battle of the Miskiima River, there occurred the further events 
%vhich included another re verse involving the Arab reargiiard in 
disaster* It was in the courtw of tliia pursuit of Hassan's defeated army 
that one of hb generals was killed and many prisoners were taken 
near Gabes. This fighting accelerated his rout and rendered his with¬ 
drawal as far east as Tri[ioli inevitable. Ife only succeeded with 
difficulty in consolidating his position there by building the advanced 
IMjsts at tho point described by El Bekri. 

Kahena Lad been completely Buc^essfid. &he hfl<i achieved more 
than her predecessors. Even KoseLla had only chosen a favourable 
moment to rebel, whereas Kahena had deliberately cballcnged a fresh 
and vnetorioua Arab army iu open battle^ and had routed it utterly 
ami absolutely, 

ft ifi iinfurtimate that w*e know so little of the early part of Knhena's 
life, pike Imd been the leader of her own tribe and ipno/adn nominal 
chief of the Aiires if not of the whole Abter divij^ioii of Berbers, 
wince before the advent of the Arabs to Ifrikiya in a.h. 27. After the 
death of Koseila she actually Itecame the prinei]»al personage among 
the Berbers. She only assumed an active role, however, ob military 
leader when the country was again endangered by the advance of 
llassau ibn Koiuaii. If he had Jeft Egypt in this would have occurred 
in about 69 or 70. She nniat already have lost her father Tabeta wben 
she nssunicd the leadership of the .ferawn. in 27 ; her mother also had 
probably died, or the rea|>nnsib]e ^x>sltion which she acquired would 
hanlly have fallen to her lot among a people living under a matriarchal 
system whereby honour and authority are given to the senior women 
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of princely families. But Kahena can hardly have been less than about 
15 years old when she became the head of her tribe, so that her age 
must have been at least 57 in the year of the Ijottle of the Miskiana. 
Such activity at the early age of 15 and aa late in life as CO is not unusual 
among the women of North Africa, where they grow up quickly, remain 
beautiful in the flower of their lives for only a short time, but continue 
for many years in wisdom and authority. Survivals of the matriarchal 
8 \'stem arc sufficient to explain her position among the Berbers. It 
would not have been ejctraordinary or very unusuxd. 

In her lonely and responsible life she had two sons of her own. but 
the name of her husband is not recorded. The little that is told of her 
personality is tantalizing. During the battle of the Miskiana Kiver she 
captured a number of Arab prisoners, including one Khaled ibn Yezid, 
or Yezid ibn Khaled, el Kaisi. His name suggests a connexion with the 
friend of Okba, Zoheir ibn Kais, who w’as killed in Barca ; he Is spoken 
of as a person of importance, but his origin is obscure. Khaled, we are 
told, W’as saved by Kahena, who “ adopted him as her son It is a 
curious story of which we would like to know more. Why did the Queen, 
who was fighting the .4rabs with all her strength, adopt one of the 
enemy as her son ? She had tw’o sons of her own w’ho were old enough 
to command detachments of her army. If, as is probable, Kahena had 
married when she was young, they w’ould have been between 40 and 50 
years old. But Khaled was not a child ; nor, in the light of after events, 
was he even a young man. Wlmt was this affection w*hich prompted 
her to incur a risk that she must hav’e foreseen might turn out so 
terribly badly, as indeed it did ? Her action implies that outwardly, 
at least, he must have shown some devotion for the queen; their 
relationship implied his conscious assent. But in an age w’here the fate 
of prisoners in war w’as more usually death, he displayed his gratitude 
by playing the part of a spy. He rejiorted the queen’s every movement 
to Hassan ibn Noman at Tripoli, and continued in his disloyalty for 
six years until he committed his final act of treacherj’. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that he should have succeeded in carrying on his disloyal 
correspondence for so long w’ithout Kahena hearing of his activities. 
The countrj' was hostile to his in^^entions. and to his race. lie must 
inevitably have been the object of jealous suspicion and 8ur\’eillance 
on the part of the Berbers surrounding the queen. She did not believe 
what she must have been told. She neither drove him out nor rew’arded 
him with the punishment he deser\’ed, and when the end came she gave 
him his life ; more than that, she ensured his personal safetv. Kahena 
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lo8t her kingdom, her countn*, and her life, but Khaled ibn Yezid 
was saved by her. 

The Arabs, as her name implies, attributed to Kabena divine 
inspiration, or the gift of seeing into the future. The familiar spirit* 
foretold her destiny; they were after all perhaps nothing more than 
the wisdom and understanding which she possessed, for intuition and 
foresight have ever been esteemed as prophecy among people of 
grosser capacity. As soon as the camfwiign had been brought to a 
close, she returned to organize the government of Ifrikiya through the 
trilml chiefs of all those people who recognized her authority. That 
she should have ruled from Kairuan, as Koseila did before her, is 
inherently probable and the supposition is borne out by certain scraps 
of evidence. The site of her last battle against the Arabs is said to have 
been near Kairuan ; it is quite likely to have occurred near the Roman 
amphitheatre of El Jem, which is known to have been her fortress, 
some 40 miles to the south-east near the coast. Although there are 
few indications of the period during her wars when it was used as a 
military work, the fact that her first campaign began on the Miskiana 
River and terminated in a running fight on the frontiers of Tripolitania, 
point to her having fortified the amphitheatre during the second and 
last campaign against Hassan ibn Noman. If the accounts which have 
been given are in any sense true, the fighting in 69 was hardly of such 
a nature as to respire the provision of strong points by the Berbers, 
nor had sbe by then exercised her authority as far east as Kairuan. 

Of the Franks there still remained a certain number in the country,, 
in the old Roman coloniap. These also submitted to the Queen. Her 
kingdom extended over a vast area from the borders of Tripolitania 
as far as, and including Morocco. It stretched down into the desert 
to Ohadames on the southern spurs of the Tripolitan mountains where 
the great road from the Mediterranean runs to Central -\frica by way of 
Ghat and the mountains of Air. In Ghadames, the entrepot of caravans, 
her memory’ was preser\’ed long after her death in the name given to 
a number of underground structures which in the days of El Bekri were 
called the Prisons of Kahena. Elsewhere her kingdom skirted the desert 
to the south of the Aures mountains and along the steppes of .Algeria. 
Though she herself has become nameless in the lapse of years, her 
legend has survived among the Veiled People of the Desert in Air; 
they have heard of the Great Queen who fought the Arabs and resisted 
the conquerors of the Noble People in the country of the north. 

Following her own inclinations and the accepted tradition of the 
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Jferbers, she forgave the Arabs who had fought agaiiut her and released 

the pnsoners taken in batUe. And there w»> peace in the land for 
five years. 

At length Hassan ibn Xoman received the reinforcements which 
^ been promised from Egjpt and in a.h. 74. or perhaps even later, 
oni to Ifrikiratofight Kahena. The queen foresaw the magnitude 
of the straggle in which she would be involved, but her lack of initiative 
iring t e fi\e years truce is difficult to explain ; it was res|)Ousible 
for her downfall. She may have l>een misled bv Klrnled ibn Yerid; 
she was certainly placed at a disadvantage by losing the liberty of 
**K^i*^*k* ®vtion. Even if she had not attacked Hassan in Tripolitania 
While he was recuperating, and driven him further east, she should 
at eart have taken the field directly he approached Ifrikiya. Instead, 
8 c a opt^ a i)olicy which was magnificent but fatal among people 
who lacked her own strength of mind and determination. .She ordered 
e s.^ematic destniction of her country in front of the Arabs in order 
> t eir ad\ance. and stultify their conquest. Her short rule 
♦K '^ prosperous and successful; but she made ready to destroy 

^ ‘ir %'“■"« “> nuiintnin 

f C-^ecution of her orders proyoked intense dissatis* 

T r** executed at all is remarkable in itself. 

I tom ^ t c denuflation of Tunisia has Ihumi attributed to the 
queen but the aceiuation is probably unjust, for the eenturj- long 
misrue “ the Arabs is suffieient to account for the |a>vertv of the 
wuntrj-. Intil the advent of the French in quite modern tim'es it did 
o reeoter suiriciently to com|>arc in any way with the picture which 
M. times of a land coverefi with happy towns and 

■ * ''““now there are only luire rocks and drv watercourses 

round ,Mny of the ruined sites. Itoth the severitv of her orders and 

frL t"'T" "I : ll>n Khaldun savs that “ the land 

but ralr,^ 

enine - indecent haste to secure their own terms by 

bv the h”t ** 1 ' • -"“uy “f the dissatisfied Rerljcrs, represented 

hL 1 '’“‘7''^”^ of the coastal districts, who certainly 

foTl„rr . Z ‘l-e mountains and interior. 

would eml " "I'i' '* 7'“'*"“""“““*“ S't'ral amnesty to aU who 
Thev had "Jr 7™' natural that they should do so. 

The, had often done so in the ,«st with the mental resers-ation 
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that when a propitious moment arrived they could always rebel once 
more. The leniency of Hasaan’s tenns and his prcjMiratory intrigues 
which savoured almost of compromise with the enemies of his faith, 
prove how serious a task he anticipated. 

Kahena at last apprehended the danger of the situation, or as the 
Arabs said, her divine counsellors foretold that the end was not far 
off. She must at this time have been nearer 70 than 60 years old. 
Frankish treachery and IJerber faint-hearte<lneaa surrendered Gabes, 
in the south of Tunisia, directly Hassan advanced. Nefzawa and 
Castilia were occupied shortly afterwards. As he moved northward, 
Kahena sent her two sons in charge of Khaled ibn Yexid to make 
their terms with the conqueror. Hassan accorded them mercy and made 
them honourable prisoners of war in charge of his officers. To recom¬ 
pense him for his services, Khaled was offered command of a detach¬ 
ment of the invading army and directed to attack his lady. He accepted 
the task wnth alacrity, and was engaged in the last battle which 
Kahena was ever to fight. The treachery of the Franks and of Khaled 
and the weakening of the Ilerbers in the towns had undermined the 
resistance of the population. 

Near to the coast, and about two days’ march from Kairuan, is 
the Roman amphitheatre of El Jem. It is only a little smaller than the 
Colosseum at Rome and of the same design. It stands nearly perfect, 
overshadowing a small Arab \dllage which has been built from a t'my 
part of its stones. The site is that of the Roman town of Thysdrus, 
but except for the circus the place has disappearetl. The olive yards 
which surrounded the prosperous colonia of the third century a.d., 
where Gordian had been proclaimed Emperor in 283, were ordered 
by Kahena to be cut down. The plains all about are now interminable 
and bare. The ami>hitheatre looms up as a splendid landmark for 
miles in every direction. There are hardly any trees or gardens or 
vegetation near. The monument stands alone, overpowering in its 
size and solitude. 

Here Dihiyat el Kahena made her castle. Here. I think, she fought 
her last battle, deserted by her sons, betrayed by Khaled ibn Yezid, 
and abandoned by all save her own loyal tribes from the Aures. She 
was attacked bv the Aral)S, who w'cre victorious. 

There is little to add. Hassan called upon the Berbers to surrender, 
and proclaimed the amnesty which he had promised to all who would 
accept the True Faith. He demanded 12.000 auxiliaries for his army 
from among the |>eople, and placed Kahena s two sons in command. 
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Bnt the Queen herself he failed to conquer. She had given no thought 
to safety or Buirendcr for herHelf, She had expected to fall in battle, 
but her tribes fought too weU. They broke through the jVrab forces 
and escaped with the old queen. She made her way i^nth the loyal 
remnants of her army to the mO'Untains 300 miles away to the 
west. The Arabs finally came up in pursuit, and the vision of her 
familiar spirit came true. She was killed in a lost, fight with the 
invaders at a pbee which thereafter was called the Well of Kahena in 
the Mountdna of Aurea. In all her 70 years she never ga ve in. Had she 
escaped right into the mountains which were her home I am sure she 
would have fought for her people again. 

The monument of her life is the fortress circua of El Jem, which 
stands alone and huge on the arid plains of Ifrikiya near the borders of 
the country that she hod ruled and defended so well against an alien 
people. The monument of her death Lb a in the Valleys of Aures^ 
which divide the Desert from the Sown. 



THE DATE OF EOBOASTEE^ 

Bv Jabl Cwarpentieb 

IN a review of Professor HertePR recent little book Die Zeit 
^ Zoroasler^t to be published in tbe JBAS^t I have said that for bia 
very wide-reaching concinaioiis coiiceniiing the date of Zoroaater there 
seeuia in reality to bo no evidence at all. A reneiived inveatigation 
of the facts which &eem to bear on this intricate queation has only 
corroborated this opinion i and as there could be no room for a detailed 
refutation of Professor Herters arguments in a short re\dcw, 1 feel 
it a duty to set forth, in somewhat fnller detail, the main points which 
speak;, as far as I tinderatand, against hia new theory. 

Professor Hertel’s general conclusion is (p. 47) that Zoroaster 
must have been alive in E>32 n.C,, and probably after that date also. 
This, 1 venture to thinks would be somewhat the same thing as to 
assume that Anijnetil Du perron was right in trying to fix his dates 
between 589 and 512 H.q.,* tradition unanimously telling ua that at 
his death the Prophet of Iran was seventy-seven yeare old. This 
is sbglitly later than the tmditioEL^l date : for the revelation of 
Zoroaster, according to the BflndahiJn, Zat-sparam, and Arda-Viraf, 
took place either 272 yeara before the death of Alexander (823 B.c.), 
or just 300 years before the great conqueror dealt his blow to the 
religion—an e^'ent which is generally believed to have taken place 
in 330 B.C., the year after the decisive battle of OaugameJa, This 
would mean that the revelation took place in 630 b.c. ; na according 
to tradition Zoroaster was, at the date when he dmt reached spiritual 
insight, thirty vears old, his life should either have fallen between 
660-583 ii.c.—the dates auggested by West and Professor Jackson— 
or between 620-548 E.C. 

The utter worthlessness of this Palliavi tradition has been strongly 
underlined by that great historian, Eduard Meyer,® and ProfesHor 
Hcrtel seems to be quite prepared to subscribe to this authoritative 

^ I prefer thi* form of the name for tKVCrsl rMBani, amon^t which oa6 Ifl that the 
lAtir Ismentrtl Dr. Uftathiot and Prof«i»r Atulren^ have uTsIi^ufatcdly prored ttiat tfao 
KLBn'jt ofifnnal lumo vmM UOt twit sonictliLnK like ; ct. Mrmenrt* 

-Soc, Ling.^ xvi, 3l 8 seq,; SiYmiij'jiiwr, Benf. AhvL^ l1jH0, p, !i7iS j GotHinff, yttckrichlen , 
lUiL p. 0. 

* tYf. Zend^AnMta, Tome i.. it, p. 60 wq, 

^ CT. Zeitaehfift f tir myieiclKHdt 5j»™rA/Rr«fA<iap', lUl, 1, n. ^ 
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opinion (p. 22). But notwithstanding this, he would fain assume 
that this miserable tradition is fairly right when it comes to fixing 
the date of Zoroaster. How this is fwssiblc 1 leave to Professor Hertel 
to explain. He himself ap|>arently thinks the date of Zoroaster 
to be the central i>oint of Pahlavi traditional chronologj* (p. 23) ; 
but if, after all, the most imiwrtant <late in a tradition, the date on 
which it really bases its chronological system, be fairly right, how 
could such a tradition l)e wholly without value 1 

1 now take up the nmin |K>ints of Professor Hertcrs argumentation 
in order to find out how far it may hold good when treated in a some' 
what critical way. 

1. Professor Hertel first of all draws our attention to the 
diacre|>ancy between the Guthas of Zoroaster and the well-known 
description of Persian religion given us by Herodotus (i, 131-40). 
In this connexion the Professor s contention that Herodotus “ bereiste 
das Perserreich ” must be somewhat modified: Herodotus very 
probably never went to the east of Babylon, which in reality means 
that he never came into any |»er8onal touch with Iran pro|>er ; more¬ 
over, his interpretation of Persian names shows that he knew absolutely 
nothing of the Iranian languages. These are somewhat important 
observations to be taken into consideration before we start uj^on 
a close comi^arison between the Gathas and the History' of Herodotus. 

The Gathas are the inspired preachings of a great Prophet, in 
which he tells us of the eternal war waged between the Good and the 
Evil Spirit, and of his own Nisions of the .\lmighty and His archangels ; 
in which, above all, he complains, of the fury and cruelty of the 
kinc-slaughtering unbelievers and — much like Mul.iammad — utters 
gloomy prophecies of their future life in the abode of darkness and 
toirtures, while his own faithful adherents will, after a time of |>ain 
and oppression, get their reward of glorious and everlasting bliss. 
Is it quite fair to expect that in these magnificent hymns we should 
find those regulations concerning the disposal of the dead, the extirj>a- 
tion of obnoxious creatures, etc., mentioned by Herodotus t Do 
the Psalms of the Old Testament contain the ceremonial law of Moses ? 
Do the Varupa hymns of the Uigveda contain the minute regulations 
of the later ritualists ? 

Herodotus, on the other hand, was a scientific and keen-sighted 
traveller and investigator who descried in detail what he saw' and 
what he learnt through his interpreters—mainly in an admirably 
correct way, but with numerous slight inexactitudes. He does not 
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inention Zoroaster nor his Gathas ; n&r does Le tell ua about the 
lofty systeui of eternal dualism preached in these hyjnns. The 
ar(ftimctitui» cx sikitiio ia that he never heard of all these things; 
though such arguments must be applied with due eare, I am quite 
prepared to think that it holds good, and the reason is that I can see 
no necessity whatsoever for Herodotus to have heard of such thingSr^ 

% Profesaor Hertel has not found it worth his while to consult 
the excellent work oI Professor L'arl Ciernen, Die GnechiSfJten uttd 
fMieinisrJurn .VffcAcirAfeji iiher tHe Pershehe ife/fj^ions“ and one of 
the confiequencofi of this is that he has treated with negligence classical 
evidence of first-rate importance. Xanthus of Lydiut an older 
contemjiorary of Herodotus, wTote al>out the middle of the fifth 
century n.c, his Av^tnKa, ol which Only fragments have been preserv'cd. 
Their genuineness has been doubted, but the very highest authoritiea 
are at one in rejecting those doubts as wholly unfounded.® Now', 
Diogenes Lai^rtius, Pr^onm. 2, has preserved the following notice 
from this Xanthuf;: EdvBa^ Se d /luSiJs' ct? Siphon Bid^aatv 
d.7TQ toQ ^wpodtTTpati e£flKicf;^/Aoi This Xauthufij who w'fls, 

according to Ephoros,* somew'hat older than Herodotus, must have 
been a grow'n man at the date of the deace>Jt of Xerxes upon Greece 
l4^?0 B.C.), and he must, if Professor Hertel were right, have been 
bom at a date within ten years from the death of Zoroaidcr, or possibly 
even in his lifetime. Is it jjossihle that a native of Asia Minor, a 
subject of the Great King^ could have nserthed to a naan who had 
lived and preached very nearly within his own lifetime a w'hoUy 
m}i^hical date of some 6,000 years jjrcvious to his own ? Credo 
r/oia absurdum. 

3. If we now keep together these two sets of evidence: the one 
the deacrifftion of Herodotus of what seems to be mainly the old 
Ar^-an religion and his complete ignorance of Zoroaster and his 
doctrines, and the other the suggestion of his older contem|H]rary, 
Xanthus of Lydia, that Zoroaster s real date was something like 
•>180 B.C,, what h then the legitimate inference that wo can draw 
from this ? Professor Hertel has himself [tinted out the right way 

* Tlvew Eb. however, a stranfj# ctimcidcjiite bctwwti llio wandji of Hprodoilua 
{i, 131). Totr jcJicjHov fl-<Iirr« ftypnrau pftiA^&vTif, ftnU thfr exjirtHsien in 
VajtiLtt SKX. S, ttirlt Ahum Maid* ’^‘dreaflca hioiMflf III thn firancet hcarciu But 

thia ifl A CDmmnii [nuiuiTi irl^. 

* RrJiyior^gtithkklKfii'. i>rrti<rAt haJ svil, I (!Iio=kti, 

" Ct. demon, Inc, ciI., 23 . 

^ Athen. aii, SIS 1 >. 
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when he remarks that thciie is little ZoroaatriaiiLBm in the later Aveata 
because the Magi had put their cdtler religion into it; but he has 
failed to draw the correct concluKion. The testimonies of Herodotus 
and XanthuB token together show that ZoroQ^er had Ht'ed 
before their iime, and that the retirfion chsenrd and de^scribed hy 
Herodotus uras sitnplfj that of the later A vesta.^ 

4 . Professor ITertel seems to Jay atrcaa on the fact (p» IB) thot 
Cyrus, in a liabylonaun inscription, culls himHclf King of Babylon 
and worships Maiduh as tbe highest god, while he makes no mention 
of Ahnra Mazda. Unfortnriiitely, this proves absolutely nothing. 
Cyrus conquered Babylon and with it the Babylonian gods, amongst 
whom Manluk was the supreme one ; StS King of Babylon he had, 
of course, to worship the gods of that city—i.e. if he was wise and 
tolerant, and nothing seems to prove that in religious muttfira he was 
not. It has escaped Professor Hertel that wdth the extenaion of 
Achminenian power over .Mcsoi>otamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Asia iUnor began that fhcriod of syncretism, which resulted in 
the most important religious movements of the Kear East before, 
during, and after the beginning of our ere. 

For the original religion of Cj'rus his worship of Marduk proves 
nothing, We may even, in this connexion, remember the notice 
of Strabo, f?e« 7 r, xv, 3, G, according to which C\tus was earlier 
called "j^ypaSdnoj, i.e. Ahtimddta, a Zoroastrian name. This notice 
may be late and without value, though it ia curious enough ’ but we 
are reminded here of the arguments of Professor jVndreas according 
to which Ktlru^ or Kurai is not an Ar^'an name- It may Imve been 
a name — or even a title^ — taken by the conqueror at a later date us 
a substitute for the original Ahuraddtu. This would tally w-cU with 
what 1 have tried to prove elsewhere,- viz. that the AduBmenians— 
and other Iranian princes us W'ell—bad soiuetimea double names, 
one of w'hich was in reality a title- 

5 , Professor Hertel repeatedly contends that \ istispa, the 
protector of Zoroaster, must be identical wdth Vistaspa (Hystnapes), 

J ProfcMir HertfI timwlf podiitn to tin" botveen HcFodolua, i, l40: 

ei SI 4'^ OPTP 3 f<ipiJ ■H'flvrti K't'vdf jrsl jnii 

f^tya roirffl |iiJpjni)K*r tc oi^ip *iai. ifitrtia koI 

jnii ertiaio in the Vendidid (tE />!« ^Jeil Zoroaritrtt p. 51)1 j ljut 

not eTcn thui luia mide him hwitale, Thewe aamO apparently prETufftl 

amongHt tbr Iranian Kambcjaa fcccwhng to JJHata ti, 20S, 27 acHi.. (cf. E. Kukn, 
.^r«j<a ,^h«Jru »n Honour fij 214 : Nariman, JRAS.., 1912, p. 255 aeq-: 

Charpontier, Zfitarhr.filr IndtAo^ty 0, 145). 

' Ct, ZtHtekf, /rtr it, p, l-tU aeq. 
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the father ef Darius 1. If that were the case, Zoroaster must^ of 
course, needs be an older contemjwran* of Darius. The whole of 
the Professor's latest book, Kayaniden^ (1924), 

goes to prove that same thing:, and he apparently believes himself 
to have established this fact beyond any jKJSsible doubt. 

1 take it for granted that Professor Hertei has succeeded, with 
immense energy*, in proving the non'csistence of a KayanJan dynastv 
in ancient Tran ; this work is certainly a meritorious one, though I 
was not aw'are that those old “ Kayanianshad many faithful 
believers nowadays, especially as they have never been very useful 
for chronological purposes. But it should always be observed that 
if also, ns Professor Hertel says, the word A'oui always means “ king, 
monarch in the A vesta, there is no absolute impossibibty that it 
could also have been the prosier name of an old dynasty. This, 
how'ever, is beside the main question. \^Tiat is far more important 
is that Profesaor Hertel has in no wise succeeded in proving the 
Kayanians ” to be w'hoUy identical with the Achmmenians—quite 
the op[>osite: for to everyone who looks at them with an 
unprepossessed mind It is quite obvious that they arc not. Sor 
has Professor Hertel adduced even a shadow of proof for the Identity 
of the Kavi ^''i^taspa with Hj-stnspes, the father of Darius ; to him, 
as to older upholders of this theory, the proof is in the identity of 
the names, and it must be confessed that this is far leas than is needed 
in order to establish this ^ntal identity. .Moreover, what Professor 
Hertel says' about Hutaosa (tdrcKron) is wholly fanciful: the historical ' 
Atossa was the daughter of the great C’vtus and the wife of Cambyaes, 
Pseudo-Smerdis, and Darius I ; the Ilutaosa of the A vesta, w hosoever 
she w'as, is meant in the text at least to be the w'ife of ViStaspa. 
Wliere, one may well ask, is the jKjint of comparison between these 
tw^o ? That the tradition—also in the vests^—unanimously calls 
the father of ViJitasjja J («)r!vrf-asj?£i (LDhrasp), while the father 
of Hystaupes w^as, according to the inscrijitionR and Herodotus, called 
ArMma (kl/Mrd^ijs), is well known to Professor Hertel ^ but he does 
not offer a single sound reason to explain this all-important fact. 

6 . If with Professor Hertel we should believe that Zoroaster 
Was still alive in 522 b.c. and lived i>erhapa some—let us say ten— 
years longer, he ought, according to tradition, to have been aixty- 
Seven at that date. As he was alre^y forty^two when he succeeded 
>n converting Vlltaspa, this must have happened about 547 fi.e., 

^ AfihnnrnirfrPf A'clF'^niVrii, p. 30 3«<q. 
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le. twenty-fivfi ymn befoKr the dat^ la which, foUowiag Hertd, 
the 53td YaJiiia, the VahiMoi&ti GdB^j was tsomposed. This Giitha 
was, Bocoriling to tradition, rcqitcd at the wedding of JamSfipa 
with the Prophet^B yoimgftsst daughter, Pourut-ista, Jfow^ iJ 1 am able 
to follow Profei»flor llertel correctly, VL^taspa would in 522 Ii,C. 
have been a man of nboiit sixty^ and hiB faithful miniatcr Janiaspa, 
who W‘aa vrith liini already when ZorooBter came to him tho fimt time, 
and who was, moreover, one of the firat converts, must certainly have 
been a man of about that earue age* Doea it seem, very probable 
that at the age of almut Bixty and Bonie twenty-five years after hb 
convemion be should have married the youngest daughter of hiB 
spiritual teacher ? 

Tliig argtiment, i admit, ifl somew'hat on the lines of Profesaor 
llertel himself. But it holds juBt a» good as, or better, than hie 
argumentation concerning the date of compositiou of the oSrd Yasna.^ 

7, ProfeasoT Hertcl Heeuifl quite willing to admit that the god 
Ahum Majda is a creation of Zoroaster himRelf, that he did not cxist“ 
nt least not with that name'-before the time of the Prophet. With 
this I heartily concur. But when he goes on to &a_v (loc. eit., p. 18) 
that we have no historical teetiRiony of Ahum ^Ja^da's existence 
earlier than the Bisutun inscription of Bari us 1, 1 must pretest just 
as vigorously. Professor Hertel seems to have wholly forgotten 
the word .Bram brought to light long ago by HomrneP from 

a chiv tablet of A8surbuni[)al, king of Attsyria (66S-62li b,c.), which 
cannot well he anything but another form of the name of the great 
Iranian god,^ and brings him back at least to the middle of the seventh 
century B.c. 

But wo have still older evidence, which Profeasor Hertel has tried 
iu vain to invalidate.* This is found in a clay prism first discovered 

1 Dit. 7^tt p. B<«i. 

» Vi. JW. Bihl. HffA, lS!la, pp. 127 . 112 . I 3 T Jwq, 

* In ihiii crtisnciitm a, trf prolRit BliUuld W laiil Jiprtittut tt?' PoiK^luMOfui which 
I>r, H, SkttH lmi tried, in JHAS., | 1 J 24 . p. arq. (rrccntly IfjientJ'Hl in Fiimivh^ 
f-ffri*rke FirrucA.^. jLtI, 377 to found upon thii A^/iara J/rairW. Of ooum, wo 

know ntrtliiniif about the time when ihe luimD became rnttlilisr Id the A«yrtiiTiB, Whet 
we reallv JtnoW V thi*: {!) fd the fflmtmi toil from &o)|;}inK-kOi, ilatinii; fnuni the ewly 
fcrtirtecnth ecnlary ILC., wp hacea femn he, XA^iatya with prmcrTcd ; 

Ihii fLKTm cull neither be indian ” (f leave it to Dr, Hfiwtijf and albert to bdievo that 
tbe njtcrt of Ihe Mitani were HinilnO uor " Indo-iraiLijin ". It beluiii^t, ol cviutbc, to 
tbe Iranian invaHeni. fonm Mwlb. anii dtowa that at tlua tima -s- was alill pTwerved in 
Iriinlan eliakclft, ( 2 ) The Catliiiii, the oldest literary dqeumcnt in an Iranian 
Un|piA{{e, have thcoofjhDUt altered ; they may well date from about 

100.1 a.c.. ibauirh ihcv of course, writ ti n down tnUeh inter. This is all so far. 

* Cl. /be Zt'it p. 30 wq. 
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and published by George Smithy which eoctains a list of twenty-three 
Median pritieelutgs conquered by Sargon {7^2-705) during hb ^fedian 
Campaign in 715-713 u^C. Amongst these names are two very notable 
onesj, vii, Ma-ai-du-ku = Mnzdnku and Ma^-tak-ku = Mazt^ku. 
Professor Eduard Meyer, several years ago A laid great stress upon 
these Damea, and quite correctly pointed out that they must be derived 
from {x4huru) Ma^da and thus proved him to be a god worshipi^ed 
by the ^fcdians in the eighth century b.c. If, as is highly probable, 
the religion of Zoroaster was hrst preached in Bactria, it muat have 
taken some time before it spread to Jledia and found converts amongst 
its waTrior-priuceiings. 

Professor ITertel thinks that these conclusionfl are faUaeious; 
but his reasons arc very went indee^l. His philological argumenta¬ 
tion is of a sort that one is somewhat astonished to meet with in n 
Bolentific work, and 1 shall jiass it over iii silence but W'hen he says 
that it is ti priori improbable tlist these names should be derivations 
of (Ahum) ]iIaKdB because they w'ould then be the only tbeophore ** 
names id this list, aomething must be said of such a method of arguing. 
First of all, if these names are the only ones in this list derived from 
the names of a deity, what does it matter T And luither t is it not 
quite probable that the bearers of these names were true ZoroastriaiiSt 
whose highest—and in one sense only—deity w'as (Ahnrs) Ma^da, 
and who, consequently, took namc!s only from him and not from 
obscure godlings ? And does it seem to Professor Hertel that ia the 
oWer etagps of Iranian history and languages- as vre find them before 
us in the Gat baa of the A vesta, the Achsemenian inscriptions* and 
Herodotus—there is any great abundance of " tlicophorc ” mniCB ? 
That is Scarcely my own impression *, and I suppCKe that their rarity 
is due to the Zoroastrian reform w'hich substituted for the ancient 
IJolythcLsm the religion of Ahum Mazda, the One, Eternal, Almighty 
God. At a somewhat later period, v,'hcn the old gods began to 
re-assujiie their jKisitious, such names—especially those of the type 
Mif^ntdaia (AftTpaSdrijj), etc.—became more common. 

There are several other object ions to tlie method and results 
of Prwfeeaor Hertel that I should like to raise here ; but what has 
already been said seems to me quite sufficient to prove that his theories 
concerning ZomuKtcr rest on crumbling foundations. l*rofessor 
Hertel's contributions to our knowledge of the Paficatantm and the 
Indian fable-literature in general are far greater than those of any 

*■ Of. veryt^ SpniMforachit^, 42 (l6Qfl). p. 1 itq. 
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Other living scholar, and have been read wdth admiration and gratitude 
by all; his recent works, on the other hand, seem to show that he is 
not in the same degree an eminent historian as a great philologist, 
and his ways of argumentation very often betray a lack of sound 
historical method and sense. 1 should like to sum up my short 
objections to his arguments with the following questions. 

1. If, as he suggests, Zoroaster was still alive in 522 b.c. and some¬ 
what later, and was on the very closest terms of intimacy with 
VStMpa (Hystaspes), the father of Darius I; and if this Darius 
was a fervent Zoroastrian—as seems to be shown by his frequent 
references to Ahura Mazda—how is it possible that his inscriptions 
are absolutely silent as well concerning the founder as concerning 
the chief doctrines of his paternal religion ? 

2. If Professor Hcrtel admits that Ahura Mazda is a creation 
of Zoroaster, how does he explain the occurrence of Auara Mazai 
in the seventh centurj* B.O., and what valid objections has he to raise 
to Eduard Meyer's explanation of the name Mazdaku, Maztaku, 
occurring in Media in the late eighth century b.c. T 

3. How does Professor Hertel combine the narrative of Herodotus 
with the notice preaer\*ed from Xanthus of Lydia in a way so as to 
refute the combination suggested by me under section 3 above ? 

So much for Professor Hertel. If, on the other hand, we hold 
with Eduard .Meyer, Andreas, Clemen, Hartholonue, and others, 
that the date of Zoroaster is to be fixed somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 1000-9(M> B.c. —or perhaps even somewhat earlier—one 
crucial |>oint becomes clearer which so far has not been touched by 
Professor Hertel, viz. the interrelation of the language of the Oat has 
with that of the Veda.* That they are closely connected no one has 
so far doubtetl. Now the Uigi'eda. if we look away from the exorbitant 
dates suggested by Professor Jacobi and the late B. O. Tilak, may 
in its oldest parts ver}' well belong to the centuries following close 
upon the Ar>‘an invasion in India, which may have taken place about 
or soon after 2000 b.c.* The metal spoken of in the Rigveda as 

' 1 lesni from ArhvmemUtm mmd {>. 10, tbst tlM> Prufsaur thinks ths 

(rvnUv pnrt of tb* Iti|nr«iU to hsr* ban rompoad oaUid* India proprr in post* 
iiCarcnatrian tima—i.e. srrordtnit to tbs am* sotborit j, sita 800 ac. TbM ld«u srv 
•o boid tb«t no on* mn take them into oecotmt vitboot •ohm aort of erideoML 

* We know quite wed that on AfTon emifTstion went wMtworde to Media and 
Ms o op ii t aaiia tram Bortria and ftAfiliana eooo after 2000 ac.. and tbe inroiioa of 
India may wU bah m y to the mm« period. 
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ayo* i* almost certainly, for linguistic and archieological reasons, 
“ copper **; but iyJmo or iyamam ayaft, which makes its entry in 
the later Vedas, means undoubtedly “ iron As the later metal 
seems to have begun to be used—as a rather precious and expensive 
material—somewhere about 1300-1200 b.c. and to have come into 
nM>re common use in India as well as in Mesopotamia about 1000 b.c., 
it seems possible to conclude that the Yajur>'edas which speak of 
“ iron ” may have been codified at some jieriod about that same date. 
That the Gathas should belong to that same period seems from 
philological reasons fairly probable. 

Until new and decUive evidence becomes a^'ailable —if ever it will— 
I think we had better hold to the opinion that Zoroaster was a religious 
reformer who preached the religion of Ahura Mazda in Bactria at 
some time about the beginning of the first millennium b.c. and at the 
court of a certain princeling called VBtaspa. At what exact date 
writing was introduced into Iran escapes roe, but that can at any rate 
scarcely have been later than about 600 b.c., and it came, of course, 
first to the West of Iran, Media, and Persia. From what has been 
said above it seems clear that the Mazda religion flourished in Media 
at least about 700 b.c. Is there an}'thing unnatural in the idea that 
the worshippers of Mazda may have kept the tradition concerning 
the founder of their religion and his royal patron and may have begun 
to preserve it in writing even before the time of the great Achsementans ? 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ‘'ULONIPA"^ 

ZULU CLICKS 

By C. U. Faye 

1. Oertelt in Ledures on tht Siud^ of iiTites (in the 

footnote on p, 304J: “ The effect of taboo on the lexicon of liAvage 
tribca deserves further investigation/'' 

Bryautf p, 0 of the preface: "... it will be found that the 

Afonipa speech of the Zulu women has preserved words of the ancient 
Zulu language now quite obsolete, as well as many other words brought 
along by them from alien tribes from whom the men in remoter times 
had token wives, and which words will now provide much elucidation 
for the ethnologist wdien tracing the origin and ancient history of these 
Zulu people.” 

2. When a Zulu word has to be hlcnipa'ed, this can be done in 
three ways (Wg. KG.j pp. 143-4):— 

3. A synonym mn}^ be utibstitiitcd for the word t<j be Mtmipd'ed. 
If a man^a name is U-Phepha (from Z. i7i-PjfiepAo, " paper/* from 
English " ]ka|>er bis wife may use^ to indicate " paper **, the word 
iti-Kha*i, " a leaf,” Insteiu;! of iVi-jP^epAa^ 

4. A word may be made up to take the place of the word to be 
hJonipa*cd. For ijf- Andftkt, " hand," may be substituted it- 
Amu'keio, literally " thatw^hich receives*', from .4iji!i*jtefii, to receive/* 

In ibis category of hhnipa words may be put the argot of 
crime and Korceiy% yom^Lih, “ fire wagon/' is used for 

" revolver "; ef. English, or, rather, American “ smoke w^agon/’ “ 
Hi-Phuniah'rtii {Hi, prefix i pAuwn, “ go out " ; H, prefix ; mi from 
Ki«, verb^ “ stand ") (" the beast ** or " game ”) “ that goes out 

standing up " is used in the language of sorcerers to denote Europeans, 
becauflc the houses of white men haYC doom which enable one to go 
out upright, while one must go in and out of native huts on nQ fonm, 

5. The w'ord to be hio 7 vip^^fd, after having suffered a phonetic 
change, may be used for its unchanged form "-generally another 

^ Thr spelling used t.hnmghQut thu pap^r w tKut ado|np<1 ty Hcyanl in bu Zirlu 
Pi^ittnary, lUonipn Ahcmld propM-]y bs wriit«n (tins js traUg upinMidl)^ 

bat the woni bc^tij^ alrndy ia 3 <intD define fimsiliar to Englitb 1 lisv^s tbougbt 

it bisttcr to retain tte more uaual Jorm. 

’ ftw tbo tAttrary lOth Augujit, Iftltiw p. -li-t- under lb* beading “ Do J-VU 

"pottic ■ Yeg '■ 1 ” 
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confianant i8 substituted for tlie firet conBfjnaut of the stem, for , 
instance : tihmia may be used as the hltmipa variaTit of bona. 

As it seeuied that the hlonipa words of this third category 
might throw some light on certain click words ia the Zulu language, 

I have picked out the words of this category ^ from tiic Vocabulary 
of the HIoDipa f 4 ingHago of the Zulu Women ia Bt D.^ p* 738 f., 
and arranged them as fojlowfl :— 

[a) A nonn^lick for a non-ciick. 

(hj A click for a non-click (for the inclusion of rr among the clicks, 
see below, §■ 27). 

{c) click lor a click, 
jrf) .A non-click for a click. 

In each case the word, together with its Monipa variant (or 
variants), is separated from the next one by a semi-coJonn The first 
word given is the w'ord used in the general Language, and the following 
w'ord (or words) the Monipa variant (or variants). 

For the (?) after some words, fwe below', § 12. 

7. iVon-effcifc for iwn-ci'ict 
b for non-click 

hla'kam[iha: ba'kauJpha ; um-Lotha, i!^gqumathi, i-Kgqubathi i 
ura-Ntwana: um-Bana. 

h plus atLOtlier change (or other changes) for non-click : — 
i-nDhlela : i-Xyatu’ko, i-uiBhanu^ko, 

p or ph plus another change (or other changes) for non-click X — 
Dhlula : Phunda; Name^ka : Phaqc'ka. 


^ Bni-nnt (iJ. "SSJ ojplictlly tlikt lii# rMbalary dE A/[>nrp^ worda 

not complete^. It la, tvow'ev^r, quite compJoifl cUouffh Ic exhibit thi; chuncteriaticfl ol 
the three catej^Dfin of wcirda. In thp Uifta, hwfwfilb appoHKl«i, ll hw bwn 

■ttemptwl to inEludo all wordn ot tlia third category to bo found in Bt’s vocabutaiy. 
Some I may ha to DEnittcd, tha jihonciic chani» in the hfonipn form may 

h&TO BD modifird Et that I did Uot rreof^liilli it M beinp a mere phonctUl' variant, of the 
word to bo tabooed; an euiuipta of a diH(;illB£^d form ia Q^a, wbich ia etyiuolegically 
identical with Frza {I IS), Again, it i* powible that I have included itl ftiy lieta 
BvnonyntD (9 whose form, hapitenin^ to bo eimibiT Eo that of the taboend word, 
hae deluded mo into thinlcini; that they w ere fortnod acconlmg to the third method 4|A). 
The word, i-npialif foe iitstance. sometimoe UPtfd aa the hianipti Variant of i.JIafi, 
Le not fwmed from i..UaI*, EmiE in dBrived from EhJ. reJidu/w (or rendiuiG), SM under 
UnD^tiu The proportiem of error, however* ahould not be »o gremt aa to prevent the 
liata froci correctly exhibiting! the general charttcteriatica of the third catG^gocy of 
UontfKi worda ; hence, xuch erroraas there may be, ahould not vitiate the value of 
the liata ho being, on the whole, a tolerably stable foundatioa for Lhe coJWlualDiu drawn 
at the emi of Ihu paper 
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t or th for non-click : — 

Khulu : Thulu ; i-nKunzi: i-nZe’ka,i-nZctha ; ’kwakhe: 'kwate ; 
’kwakho : ’kwato ; ’kwami: *kwati ; lihona : tona. 
ni for non-click :— 

Fa: Xta. 
g for s 

Azi; Agi; Ozela : (.)gela ; Za : Ga ; Zanm : Gama ; ili-Zanibhane : 
ili-Gambhane ; Zamula : Gamula ; ezantai: egantsi; ili*Ze : ili-Ge ; 
Ze ka : Ge'ka ; ili-Zeze : ili-Geze ; uni-Zimbha : uni-Gimbha ; 
ili-Zinyane : ili-Ginyane ; Zwa : Gwa. 

g plus another change (or other changes) for non-click, 
generally z : — 

isi-Nene : Ui-Gegc ; izolo : igoco ; ania-Zulo : ania-Goco (igoco 
and ama-Goco have c instead of / to avoid confusion with igolo 
( siili-Golo) and its pi. aina-Golo). 

k and kh for non-click (owing to Bt’s spelling there may be 
some instances of *k here, which have escaped my attention — 
I am not certain of the pronunciation of all the words given. 
Bt uses k for both k and 'k ): — 

phezu : ekhezo ; ili-Sela : ili-Kela ; um-Sebe : um-Kebe; um- 
Sipha : um-Kipha ; ubu-So : ubu-Ko ; Um-Tliinibha : um-Kimbha. 

k and kh plus another change (or other changes) for non¬ 
click: — 

Bulala: Khilala (i substituted fur u, probably to prevent 
confusion with Khulula) ; Buya : Khiva ; Diliza : Khithiza ; Fumana : 
Khaphana ; Hosha : Khokha ; Lila : Khica ; um-Sizi: um-Kigi. 

Mil for non-click, often $ or nls : — 
i-nDldu : i-.Matshc’ko, i-nKatshe’ko ; ELsaba : Enkaba ; hie : 
nke ; ’kithi: ’kinki ; 'kwenu : ’kwenku ; Sala : Xkala ; ulu-Sebe : 
ulu-Nkebe ; ili-Sela : ili-Xkela ; ili-Sele ; ili-Xkele ; Senga : Xkenga ; 
ubu-Senge : ubu-Xkenge ; ulu-Si: ulu-Xki ; sibe’kela : Xkibe’kela ; 
Si’ka : Xki’ka ; isi-Sila : isi-Xkila ; Sina : Xkina ; Sinda : Xkinda ; 
ulu-Singa : ulu-Xkinga ; Sitha : Xkitha ; Sombhulu'ka: Xkom- 
bhulu’ka ; Sondela ; Xkondela ; ili-Su : ili-Nku ; ili-Sundu : ili- 
Xkundu; Thi: Xki ; Thwasa: Entshesa, Enkesa ; i-nTsele : 
i-nKele ; i-nTsimbhi: i-iiKimbhi ; i-nTsumpa : i-nKumpa ; u-Yise : 
u-Yinke. 

nil* plus another change (or other changes) for non-click : — 
Hle’ka: Xetsha, Xkesha ; ntambhama: nkazama; Siza: 
Xki'ka ; ulu-Sizi: ulu-Xku’ki. 
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u for ; — 

ili'Vii: iB-BiiDgiiio^ lU-VRdgiJo* 

/ for nOD-click : — 
iini-lllB'kuva; um^Hlafnthwiat 

h for non-click 

Baa^: Hanga ; D\inw i RomaFa’ka ; Ha'ka; Fana : 
Hana i Khjipu^ka Hanu'ka- 

h ploa anotker change (or other ebangea) lor bOA'Click : — 
Dabu’ka i HantaU'ka i Fuduiueza: Hadameza; Funa: Hana 
Kaka i Haqa ; i-mV'u'kiizi: ih-Hunguzi. 
jf for bh — 

Bhala : Jala I iU-Bhamuza i ili-Jamuza ; um-Bhaqanga : um- 
Jaqanga [ Bheda: Jeda ; ih-Bhciihu : ili^Jesbu ; BbidbJj'ka ; 
Jidhli'ka; Bbiita: Jina ; Bboboza : Joboza ; ili^Bhodhlcla : ili- 
Jodhlcia I ulit'Bbo'ko: ulq^Jg^ko; ili-Bbulu'kn'o ; ili-JuJu'kwc ; 
Bbuqa: Juqa. 

j pbiB another change (or other changes) for W :— 

Bheblia t Jeja ; ulq-Bhici : ulu^JiAhi ; Bbobboza t Jojoza ; 
Bhublia : Jtija ; mi-Bhumbe : iai-Junge. 
tsh for 6 :— 

iU-Bandhla : ili-Tabandlda ; um-Hani: um-Ti^hani; banzi t 
tshanzi ; Bingelehi: Tahingclula ; Bona : Tshonji - Bona'kala: 
Tshona'kaU ; Bonga : Tslionga; iai-Bongo: isi-Tshongo ; ub-Ojra i 
utsh-Oya ; Bu'ka : Tithu'fca ; Buna : Tahiina ; Biinga : Tshunga ; 
Biwa t Trihusa ; Butka - Tshutha ; ili-Biitbo: ili-Tshutbo ; obida : 
otahiila ; 'kwabo ; ^kwatsho i vebo : jetaho, 
tsh ]»lus n not her change for b : — ■ 
u-Baba ; n-Tfthataha, 
nt*h for b :— 

ama-Boinu : ama-Ntahomu, 

Hj for mb/i :— 

Ambhuk : Anjub ; i-ruBhabak : l-nJabak ; i-mBhobo r i-ii.Jobo; 
i^mbkongolo « i-nJoiigolo; i-mBbub<?: i-pJube; i-Mbbo i i^Njo ; 
Mbboza : Njoza, 

sh for ph :— 

Aphula : Asbubi ; lapba-ya : la^ha^ya ; 0]>bida : Oshuia ; Fha i 
Sha ; ulu-Pbalila i uln-ShahU ; Pha*ka : ^i^ha'ka *, Pba'kamn^Sba'kama ; 
phnndlili^ : abandhlc ; PhAoye'ka i Sban^'c'ka j Phela : Sbcla ; 
Pheza : Sheza; Philn : Shila ; Phoqa : Shoqa ; Phosa: Shosa^ 
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sh plus another clian:ge (or other changes) (or ph : — 

Phanibhana : Shunjana ; phambhiii: Ehatijili; Phaphamn : 
Shaahaiua ; ulu-Fhaphe : ulu-Shoaba ; Phinda; Shinga. 
tsh for ph :■ — 

pha'kathi: ti^hu'kat hi ; Phehla: T^hebla. 

nlsh for ph :— 

Opha : Ontsha, 
tdsh for mp: — 

Linpela : iutshela ; i-niPahla j i-ntShahhi j i-mPandhla i i-ntShnn- 
dhla ■ i-raPethii: i-QtShethu. 
i for § 

Uj-Gade: iLhJade : ili-Goda: ili’Joda i Godhla: JodUa; 
Godu'ka : Jogu'ka j ili-GoJo : i!i-Jolo* 
plus another change for k :— 

Hambha : Janga. 

nj for non-click : — 

i-nGozi : i-nJozi ; ubu-lnrongwe : iibu-Xatue ko, iibu-Njamc ko, 
nj pins another change for non-cUck :— 
i-nDoda : i-njonga ; i-nKonkoul : i-nJongoni^ 
sh for kh :— 

Khali ma* Shalinia ; [Bi-Khatbi: iei Shathij Khivchlela: 
Sbwehlcla J unx-Khoiiio i nm-Shomo ; uin-Khoodo : uin'ShondO' i 
Khonza: BUonza ^ Khothaiiia: Bbothania ^ uin-Khuba I nni^ 
Shulxtj Khuhla: Shuhla ; Khuluma : Shuluma ■ isi-Khunibha: 
iai-Shambha; nm-Khumbbi: nni-Shuinbbi ^ Khumu ba: Rhumu ka; 
ifti-Khundhla : Ld-Shunihia i Khujsa: Bhuza ; iU-Khwapba; 
ili-Sbwaplia t ubu-Khwi'e : nbn-ShTrc l: Khweza t bh'weKar 
sh for ih r— 

kwethu: ^kwesbu; Phuza : Matha, Masha; Thembba: 
Eshenibba ; isi-Thenibhii: iKi-Bhcmbhu ; Thola : ^hola ; Thuma : 
Bhuma ; uln-Thnthn i nlu-Bhnishu* 

sh plus another change (or other changes) for non-click t— 
Amu'ka: Ashiisa (?); Lli-Khanka: ili-Shantaha ; Khipha: 
Bhisha ; Khokha ; Bhosha ; Lingona t Shi kana. 
isk for kh i— 

ib-Khala: ili-T&hala ; Kha^oi’kat Tshawu ka ; Khononda: 
Tshononda ; uiii-Kho«'i; uni-Tshosi: isi-Khiivaina : lai-rshwama; 
Khwelu : Tshwola. 
ish for k :— 
u-Moketi: u-Matehoti. 
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Uh far th :— 

thina : t^kina ; Thu'ka : Tshu^ka ; Thula : Tsliula. 
tsh for con-click 

is-AdhIa: ie-Attika; Hleba: Tsheba \ ili-Liba: ili-Tahiha* 
r\tih for iioc-cljcb :— 

de : DtMhwc ; cdwa ; entsliwa; Hila : llipt&ba \ i-nKuk : i- 
nTi^hala ; Khalipha : Xtabnlipba ; Xhaklm : NtRhokhn ^ Kbal^'a : 
Xtaholwa ; KJiuk'ka : Xtshuk'ka ^ Khiimbhula : Xt-shumbhuk ; 
’kodwa I ^koDtsbwa ; i-nKo£nna: i-nTeliosana; i-nKa*!! : i-nTwhosi l 
lodvra : locitshwa j mpofu : ntHhofu ; ngodwa: iigeat,shwa ; odwa : 
ontaliwa ; Thc'kek r Entsbe’kela ; Thena ; Xtahcna ■ Tho^ko^ : 
Xt-sho'koza ; Thusa: Ktabuau ; l-nTo : i-nTHho; vved^va : wcnkb^’^ [ 
Xabana : Hingana^ Hint^liana; yedwa : yentshwa. 

fUsh plus anotliar change (or other ebanges) for noo'click;—- 

u-Khokho: ii-Xtahotsha; i-nKonkoni: i'CTabootshoni; u- 
Nkoaka : u-Ntfibontsha i i-nTcthc : i-nTabe&Lc; ki-Thwatbwa : 
isi -Nt sh waiikh^a p 


m for ng :— 

i-nGane t i-Mane; kanga^ka : 'kajiia'ka ; um-Ngoina \ um^Moma- 
w piuB anothet diangc for non-elick :— 
i-nKonkotu : i-Mobooi; nga^ka : masbap 
n for non-click:— 

Akha : Ana ; Bak : Xak ; Bonga : Nonga ; Fa'kaza : Na'kaza ; 
mn-Fazi: uin-Xazi; ki-Gaba : iei-Xaba ; ili-Gataha : ili-Nataha ; 
mn-Hawu : um-Nawu ; Hawu’kck : Nawii’kola *, Hick s Nek ; 
Hlcplm’ka: Xepbu'ka i um-Hlok: um-Nok ; Jabba : Nabha ; 
Jabuk : Nabuk ; Jiyo ; Nlya \ i-nJobo : i-Nobo ; ulu-Jovek : 
ulu-Novek ; ill-Juba ! ili-Nuba ■ lU-Jwabu 
Noka i Khombha: Xombka; lun^Kbuba : 

Nidc'ka ; Khuknia I Nulnma ; Khwek: 
bNonjanc; njalo: nalo j njani: nani; njeoga : nenga ; 

Ninga; ilkShiyi: ili-Niyi; SLo : No ■ Ui-Sboba : 


: iii^Nwaba i Kliolwa : 
nm-Nuba ^ Kbule’ka : 
Nwck ; i-nKonjaiie I 
Ktshinga : 
ili-Noba ; 


Sok : Nok ; uhi-Tlmngo: nk-Nango i Tho'kaza : Ko'kojui; 
Tiibele'ka : Enck'ka ; Ya : Na. 

n Tvith another cliangc (or other change:;) for non-click t — 
i-mBabala t i-Nantshak j Baiubha : Nanga ; uln-Barubho : 
uk-Nango ■ HJe‘ka : Nqtsha i Jo]a ^ Nom ; n-Kbokho : u-Nono ; 
.Mamathe’ka : Kanashe'ka ; Bebcnaa : Nebcnda; Shesha : Nona ; 
i-nTliziyo : i-Ningiyo j ili-T&he'ketabc: ili-Ne'keiifi:; Lli-Vezamanii; 
iU-Nezimada ; Zilkb : Nona 
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fiir for non-click :— 

ulu-Anclhlc : ulu-Xwange ; Hlwabusa : Nwabusa. 
ny for non-click :— 

i-nDebe : i-nTshezo, i-Xyezo ; isi-Godblo : isi-Xyodhlo ; Hambha : 
X\*an)bha ; ulu-Khanibha : ulu-Xyambha ; i-Mambha : i-Xyambha. 
ny with another change (or other changes) for non-click: — 
u-Dade : u-Xyaze ; Hlabelela : Xyibelela. 
y for non-click 

Bona : Yona ; Bona'kala : Yona’kala ; um-Fazi; um-Yazi; 
Funda: Yunda; Thezu’ka : Yezu'ka ; um-Thezu'ka: um-Yezu’ka. 
y with another change for hi :— 
isi-Hlobo : isi-Yoco. 


8, Click for rutn-click 
c and ch for non-click :— 

Ahlu’kana : Acu’kana ; Ahlula : Acula ; Ala : Aca ; Alu'ka : 
Acu’ka ; Alusa : Aluca ; ili-Bhantshi : ili-Cantshi; Bingelela : 
Cingelcla ; Bonda : ('onda ; Elanui : Elcania ; Elapha : Ecapha ; 
Eie’ka ; Ece’ka ; Ena : Echa ; Ene'ka : Ece’ka ; Eyisa : Ecisa ; 
Fu’kaza : CVkaza ; Fe’ketha : Ce‘ketha ; Fisa : Cisa ; ili-Fu : 
ili-Cu ; Fudunieza : Hadameza, Chadanieza ; Fu’kamela: 

CHi'kamela ; Fulathela : C'ulathela ; Fulela: C\dela ; Funda : 
Cunda ; Funga : CHinga ; Fuphi : Cuphi ; Futhi: Chuthi, 
Cuthi ; Fuya : Cuya ; ili-Catsha : ili-Xatsha, ili-Xaca ; Gijima : 
Gicinia ; Hlafuna : ('afuna ; Hla'kaza : Ca'kaza ; um-Hla'kuva : 
um-Ca’kuva ; ulu-Hlangothi : ulu-Cangothi ; isi-Hlava : isi-Cava ; 
Hlawula ; C’awula ; Hleba : Ceba ; ili-HIobo : ili-C’obo ; isi-Hlobo : 
isi-Cobo ; Hlola : Cola ; Hlonia : Choma ; ulu-Hlomo : ulu-Chonio; 
Hlubu'ka : Cubu'ka ; Hluma : Cunia ; ubu-Hlungu : ubu-Cungu ; 
Hliipha ; Cupha ; Hliiphe’ka : Cuphe’ka ; ulu-Hlupho : idu-Cupho ; 
Huba : Cuba : hlwa : cwa ; ulu-Hlwayi : ulu-Cwayi ; kusihlwa : 
kusicwa ; ulu-I^’ka : ulu-Ca’ka ; Lala : Giyaina, Ciyania ; isi- 
I^alo : isi-Giyamo*, isi-Ciyanio ; um-I^mu : um-Camu ; Landela : 
Candela ; l^wula : Cawula ; ulu-Leinbhu : idu-Cenibhu ; Lenga : 
Cenga ; Letha : Cetha ; Libala : Cibala ; Linga : Cinga ; um- 
Ix)bo’ka 2 i: um-Cobo’kazi ; um-Lozi : um-Cozi ; Lunga : CXinga ; 
ili-Lunga : ili-Cunga ; Lwa : Cwa ; isi-Lwana’kazana : isi-Cana- 
kazana ; Mangala : Cangala ; mnene : mchene ; u-Mona : u-Moca ; 
Xa'ka : Cha'ka ; i-Xala : i-Chala ; Xanmthela : Chamathela ; 
i-Xanzi: i-Canzi ; isi-Xene : isi-Chene ; Xenga : Cenga ; Xetha : 
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ChetkcL; Ni’ka: Chi'ka ; u-Xinn : u^ChiDa ; i-Xingizimu : i- 
Chingizimu [ um-Xinl: tiniTCtini ; Nom : Chonn ; ili-Xom : ill- 
Choni; ili-Xono; ili-Chonp ; Xotha : Chotha ; Xtula : Cbnta ; 
um-Nuuizana : uni-Chimvsana ’ umu-Xwe : umu-Chwe ; idu-Xya : 
ula-Cha ; i-Nya katho : i-Chn’katbo; u-Xyawothi: u-Chawotlii; 
nye : cbwe ; ki-Xye : iai-Che l Ona : Oclio ; Ozela : Ocda ; 
pha'kathi; cha'katbi; Fbela: Clicla i Pheza : Cheza j ili-Sela : 
ili-Cela J ulu-Selwa : ula^Celwa ; Shu ka : Cu’ka ; ili-So^ka : iH- 
Co'kft f ula-Su : iiIu-Cu ; Sula : Cula ; Siitha: Cutha : Svi.<ila; 
t?weU; Tlioba : Choba ; iU-Thwabi: lli-Chwabi; Tehela : Cek; 
V'lihifl : Cbuma; Ye*ka : Cbe'ka ; UTn-Yeiii: um-Cheni j YonaH : 
Chovula I Zuza : Cucai^ 

c and i^h plus another change (or etbet cbaiigea) foe a non-click 
u-Haba ; u-Caca; iai-Hlabathi: iei-Cangathi; lli-HlahJa: 

Caca; Hla’kanipha ■ Cha’kanialia; um-Hlandlila: um-CangCa; 
iiUi-lIlaza : ulu-Cwambha ; Metna : Occa; Minyana ; Cinnoa j 
niTiandi; nmcayi; Pheodola : Ohcngula ; ili-Sango : ili-Cha^ko j 
Senga : Che'ka ; ulu'Swiizi: ili-Thambho, ili-Cabo ; Th^belela : 
Cccelcla ; ili-Tbumbba ' ili'Clmeba ; Vambhiilula : Ciinulula ; Yala : 
Cay a. 

gc for non-click :— 

ulu-Bhiphi: ulu-Gciialn ; lJu'ka ; Gou’ka ; endbjc ; egee ; utnii-Hla : 
uniu-Gca ; um-Hlobt: um-Ccola ; nniii-Xga : umU’Gca ; Vania: 
Gcama ; Vein : Cceza; Vuiida : Gcnnda ; Vuthwa j Gctithwa : 
Zonda: Gconda. 

gc plua another change for non-click:— 

Donda : Gcongca t a-Zagiga: u-Zageigea. 
w for non-click :— 

Riza r Longa, Nconga ; Enda : Euca j im*Fcne : i-Xcene ; ib- 
Fu r ili-Xcu ; L-mFiiyo : i-Kcoyo; Fuza : Xcuza ; iai-Ga : iai-Kca : 
iui-Kbathi; isi-Ncatlii ■ Khononda : Ncononda ; Khonza ; N^^on^a ; 
nni-Khovu : mn-Xcovu ; iini-Khumbhi : uin-Xcmubhi; isUKhivania: 
isi-Ncwania; Shoiyi: Xcoiia; Shiinmyela: Xcumayela; ib- 
Thutnbliu: ili-Ncuinbhu; i^nTlanzi: i-nCVambhi, i-nCanJii: b 
uTloiii: i-aConi i i-nTlonze: i-nConze; i-nTIunu: i-nCimn; 
i-inVubu : i-aCuba. 

Mc pins another change (or other changci;) for non-click :—■ 
BaWza : Xcflniasfl ; isi-Dwaba : iw-Xewasha ; ili-Dwiila : iU- 
Xcwaaha ; i-niFene : i-nDangala, i-nCa’kala i; i-nTothovjyane *. 
i-nCocoviyane. 
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ngc for non-click :~ 

Anda, Angcii; Azi: Angci; DJila: Ngca ; DIdala ; Ngcala ; 
Ihitnaza ; Ngcumaza ; u'kw-fndbla ; n^ki^-Ingca \ i-niPi i i-Ngci; 
Shaya: Xgcaya ; um-fikayo: um-Ngcayo; Shinga: Jigcinga j 
Vutha X Xgcutha ; i-iiii^'uzi; i-nGcuai. 

tigc phiB another change {or other changea) for non-click 
Da’kwa : Ngcaehwa j ih*!*: Ngeeaba i nni-Khuhlane: um- 
Nyizubhane, nni-Xgcitihaue ; i-nTlahla : i-nGcagca. 
q, qh, n^r n§q for non-cliek:— 

Dblnla: Ngqub; Du'ka: Kqu'ka; Hbngana: Qingana; 
Pha'kama : Qo'kama ; Phe'ka j Xitha, QitLa ; Thiniula : Qhimula ; 
Tliinta : Qbiuqii; i-nTuthu : i-nTutiqa. 

X, xfi, gx^ for non-click t— 

ili-Bhanga : iU-Xhan;^ ; uiu-Bango : uni-Xhango i ili-Ehotwe j 
ili-Xhotwe ; Hluza : Xuza ;; Hona : Xona; umu'Hlwo; amu-Xwa ; 
Jabha : Gxabha ; Jnbula : Giabiila ; Jwayeb. i Exwaycla; Phezii : 
Xhczii. 

X Mth another change forjr 
Jwayela ^ xwabela. 
nx or for nj l — 

i-nPoda : i-nJeza, i-Xxeza ; njab ^ ngxalo ; njani: ngxani ; 
njc : ngxe ; njenga " ngxenga. 

rr for d (rr ib not a click* but tiee below, | 27) t — 

Dweba ^ Rrrwebha. 


0* Click auisfi'Iifletil/or flKm-c/frJt la addition to the first subsiituiwn 
The words in this section will bo found above, in | 7, in the proper 
place for the first subatitution- 

c (pluB firat aubstitution) for non-dick j — 
iM-IIlobo : isi-Yoco ; iaolo : igoco ; Lila J Khica ; i&i-Lilo : 
isi-iChico ; ama-Zolo: anm-Goeo- 

q (plus first subatitiition) for non-click :— 

Kaka : Haqa ; Name'ka : Phaqe'ka. 

X (pluH first substitution) for non-click :— 

Aniu’ka \ Ash^ixa. 

10. Clkk jijr Click 

' e for q 

Bo'ka : Qilha;, Citha ; ili-Kqe t Ui-Che ; isi-Nqe : lat-Che ; 
Xqcna : Cbcna ; i-Nqidu : i^'hulu. 
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xh, jiffx for c, ne :— 

ulu-Bhici l ulu-Jjxhi above, | 7, under “ j plus another change 
(or other changes) for iA ”); Xceaga : Xgsenga ; Jfeinda : Ngxinda ; 
Xcinza : N^gxinza, 

X, gx, xh, nffx for 7, qh, nq^ ngq :— 

Eqa t E+xa f Gqo'ka t Gxo'ka j ijL-Gqubu : Ui-Gxubu ; u-Xgoqo i 
u-Xgogxa; i-Xgqa'kala : i^Sfgxa'kala ; i-Kgqoudo : i-Ngxondo; 
Xqa)>a : N'gxaba ; Nqanda I Ngxatida ; ini-Jfqe: iubX'gxe ; Kquiiia: 
Xgxtima t Qabu^ka t Xabu’ka ^ Qauibha : Xarubha j Qaphela : 
Xapbeb ; Qatha : Xatha j Qephula : Xcphula; qha : xh* ; Qhama : 
Xhania ; isL-Qhova : bi-Xhova ; Qhuba : Xhuba ■ Qma ; Xina; 
Qinisa : Xmisa. 

IL Non^i^tick/or click (for the wonia folJowed by (?) see § 12 below) 
b for q :— 

isl-Qunga : iai-Bunga ; XqunU 1 Bhiinhu. 
p for 71 — 

Nanie’ka i Phaqe'ka (see above* | 7, under “ ph plus another 
change (or other changes) for non-click **). 
nq for ngc :— 
i-nGcosana : i-ntioahana* 
ish for c *— 

Ceba j Tsheba (t) J Owe: Tshwe. 
n for c :— 

ia-Angco kolo : ia-Aoo'kolo; Chuma j Xuma : ulu^^ngo ; qIu- 
Ningo (1); iai'C’holbo 1 iai-Xontshe ^ ki-Ccco : isi-Xono ; CSvazimula : 
Naziinula (?); CVeba ; Ncntslia; CVenga : Xwenga (t)' i-Nce’kn : 
i“Xe‘ku. 

ri for 7 , qq, qft :— 

iHi'Gqo ko : isi-No ko ; Qaphela t Xaphela ; Qephula : Nephula (?): 
ili^hawe: ili-Xawe' Qbolisa: NotliLfia; Qhuba; Xuba i 

Quinbha : Nunibha. 
n for X ■— 

Xc’ka : Ne^ka ; Xhuiua ; Xuma (?); Xova ; Nova ; uin- 
Xifku : um-Nu'ku ] Xwaya : Xwaya. 

12 » The clicks are foreign elements in Z. The dick words in | llj 
having a non-cbek hlonipa variant, may* then, be 

(a) Click words borrowed from the Hottentot-Bushman 
languages, or 
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(i) CliFk words whicli have UMurjtetl the place of the oti^nal 

word and then are hlompa^cd by the original non-cUck word, or by &. 
iion'click hlonipit variant of the original word, or, posgjbly, by a non- 
click Monipa variant of the click word.; it is improbabla that there 
w'ould be niany cases of the last pc&sibility^ for | 10 has showTi the 
prevalence of cUck hhnipa variants for click words. The following may 
ejcplajii some of the forms W'ith a H) above .— 

The original both of Ctha and I'sh^ha is Hftbn^. 

ulu-CingOj from “ Ur-Bantu (.Mf fiLWn, p- 720)—the 

“ Ur-Bantu ” form is not now found in Z. UtuSinffQ may na well be 
the hlonipa variant of the original word as of the cbek word. 

Clearmtufa took as a filonipa w’ord the place of Nyazim^^ or 
Phazimtda^^ meaning “ to lighten ” j then its meaning became 
differentiated from that of Nifazimuifi^ and changed to “ to shine 
iV^<i:»iiiw7a, then, may be the hhnipa ^’ariant either of the origmal 
Phazimula or of C'rrarfnmfd in its present senae« [Cf. Nynnja 
ng^azimim (^aziinira).] 

The original both of Qtphvila and Acjjftwfo is lU^phula (probably 
from Dabu}a, see Dabuka, | 15). 

Xhuma means ^'to jump”. I do not know whether it has any 
etymological eoimexion ivith zurmi or j kmio, which means ** to take 
by surprise ”—as by springing ujjon an enemy from an ambush. 

13. The hlompci word, as to meaning, is a_vnon>moiia with the 
original word, wdth this reser%'atiort: the original word means some¬ 
thing, the hionipt word means that same something plus the 
implication that the sjieaker has such an attitude to the original word 
that he dare not, or does not wish, to utter it- Besides such hhnipa 
click w'orela aa those given above in § '"'hicb yield priority to the 
original word^ there are other elick words which are like the Monipa 
click Words in that they have substituted a click for a non-click in the 
original w'ord, but ace unlike the Mmipa click words in that either 
they have usurpc<l the place of the non-click w'ord, or they subsist 
beside itj with a dilTerentiated meaning- Jn {Jn Ci?., v. ii, p. 00) 
cannot explain how' the clicks came into the Z. language. Mf gives on 
p. 72& of Mf liLW. instances of words whoso clicks he cannot account 
for. {See also Wr fj\, p, 129.) ^^early all the Kahr (Xom) words whose 
ebeks Mf cannot exj.ilain, are also found in Z. 1 think that the clicks 

* In Cr-Bantu " the form, deluded of |yrefix and Buflises,. ia givm in Mf L., 
p. 222, iis -rtTi or njpift. B, bctifflo Z. s:y (Mf -ffi B i, p. j 39)f md B. f i becama Z, 
„ p. 7*4]i. 
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CAtne into these particular words for hlonipa pur{>o8es (§ 21). In the 
following, instances of click words, which have conic into the language 
as hlonipa variants of the third category (§ 5), are given. All those given 
by Mf (Mf HLWi p. 729), which I hav'e recognized as being also Z. 
words, I have included, putting (Mf) before them. I have divided them 
into the two classes indicated above: those which have usurped the 
place of the non-click word, and those which persist beside the non¬ 
click word with a differentiated meaning. 

ri. Click words which have usurped the place of the non-click word 

With the click c : — 

(Mf) Cima, same as “ Ur-Bantu lima (ndima), Mf //LH’., p. 729. 

(Mf) Consa from Thonsa (Mf //IfV., p. 729). The verb rhonsa 
is now obsolete in but the stem is found in the noun ili-Thonsi. 

(ilf) Ctrazimula, see above, § 12. 

(Mf) Ca/una, see above, § 8. 

(Mf) ulu-Ciuffo, see above, § 12. 

(.Mf) um-Cehi\ noun from Ceha, see § 12. 

(Mf) Cwila has supplanted Gwila (Mf ///Jl'., p. 729). Gwila is 
not found in Z, now. 

isi-Catulo, “ shoe,” connected with Nijathela, “ to tread.” Found 
also in Xosa as (.Mf) isi-Qathulo. 

With the click q :— 

(Mf) ili-Qanda. same as Swahili ganda (.Mf IILW., p. 729). 

(Mf) Nqa'ka, same as Swahili nyaka (.Mf IILW., p. 729). 

(ilf) Qongqotha, same as Swahili gogota (.Mf IILW., p. 729). 

Qhotha, same as Herero kota (Bt I),), found also in Xosa with 
suffix : (.Mf) qotama, same as Herero kotama (Mf IILW., p. 729) and 
Z. Khothama. 

ili-Qiniso, truth, has supplanted iSyaniso, now obsolete (but 
sec § 25). i-Syaniso is not found in Bt D. and Sa. />., but it is given in 
Co. D. and Dh. D. The literal meaning of the verb u’l'u-^nia is ” to 
be hard, fast ; hence the /. idea of truth ”, as expressed in Hi- 
Qtniso, may be compared vrith that of the Hebrews, as expressed in 
” Amen ”. 

ili-Qhwa, ice, has supplanted a form which may have been 
i7i-A'Aira. 

With the click x :— 

(Mf) Mhophe connected with ulu-Khophe (Mf HLW., p. 729). 

. (Mf) Xhaphazela, same as Kaphaza plus suffix (Mf IILW., p. 729). 
Kaphaza is now obsolete in Zulu. 
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Xosha, Baine Ganda Goba (Bt D.). B often becomes sh. 

With rr:— 

Rraya, same as Congo Kaya (Ht /).). 

Rrela, same as the obsolete verb Hela, from which the noun i7i- 
Ilele is formed. 

15. Click ttordi gitbgutiing, in'/A a differetitiaicd meaning, beside 
the original non-click uords. 

(Mf) Gcnralisa, “ to fill up.” Zalisa, “ to cause to bear children,” 
cau.sativc form of Zala, ‘‘ to bear children.” * 

tsi-Chuihe, ** one whose ear lobes have not been pierced.” /si- 
Putha, a dull-wntted j)erHon whose ears are closed to reason.” See 
under iei-Chitthe. 

Chela, ** to pour ceremonially, to asperse.” Thela, ** to pour.” 

Qala, “ to begin.” Da^a, ” to create.” 

Qeda, ” finish.” This must be formed from the I..ala feda. The 
Z. form of feda \»feza (Wg. KG., p. 6-13, Z. zsLala /). Feza means 
” to complete ”. Qeda may be used of finishing an^'thing : a plate of 
ywrridge, a task—an}"thing. Feza could be used of completing a task, 
but not of finishing a plate of |>orridge. It is clear that the click word, 
qeda, was adopted from the I.ala tongue. This word can be used to 
sup{K>rt the contention that the Zulus got the clicks, not immediately 
from the H.-B., but mediately through other B. 

Qhutna, ” to fiop, e.xplode.” Duma, *‘ to thunder, reverberate.” 

The variants of Dabuka are interesting :— 

Dabnka, “ to get torn, as a garment; crack, as an earthen vessel; 
be torn with grief; get broken out into being, spring forth into life, 
as new grass ; origiimte, as a tribe ” (Bt /).). 

niephu'ka, " to be or get chipped, cut; have a {K>ttion separated 
off or otherw'isc removed, as an earthen pot, piece of cloth, land, herd 
of cattle, etc.” (Bt D,). 

Gqabuka, ” get broken, as a string or similar object by pulling; 
get broken off, as an^hing like a button, affixed by strings .. . expire, 
breathe one’s last ” (the lungs Iwing supposed to get broken off from 
their place and so breathing to cense) (Bt /).). 

Gqafthuka, same as gqabuka. 

* ThcM wordji »re pwwbly connwtwl, but I »m inclined to think that 'uda, “ bring 
forth." knd aa/a, " be full." are diatinct rooU. The former ia in Swahili roo, the latter 
jbo. Meinhof aujrgeaU as the original forma VyiUt (cf. Mombaaa Swahili tyaa) and 
Yala reapeetirrlr. One might be inclined to auppom that the form ^iniJa (the more 
Ufual in Zulu) gained currency through adeaire todiatinguuh it from the other ai/o.— 
A.\V. 
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Qaxhuha^ Harne aa ^qahuhi, 

Gqihti'ha^ 8amc as gtiahu^'ka. 

QtthtCkn^ ** have the first experience of anythiag " {see the last 
meaning of Dabu’ka)* 

lirebu'ka, ** get torn or rent, as a piece of cloth*” 

X^htt'ka, ” get 8tripj>ed or peeled of!, as plaster from n wall or 
bark from a tree.” 

Xephuka, sainc as Rrt'bhuka. 

The c click is also used with the stem of this word :— 

iei-Cephit^ “ a email sitting mat/’ Is formed from isi-IItephu (see 
niepJiuka above}, meaiung “ anything from which a portion has been 
removed ”* Froaumably larf'Cepfiw came to be used of a small sitting 
mat in the manner os a short man U sometimes vulgarly called 
“ a sawed-off ejjccimen of humanity ”* 

IG. (/oRcftfsiofis Tfiative to “ hiiniipa ” ifwaEs 

The words cited in the following paragraphs will be found in 
Bt D,, either in the list of Afonipo words at the end (p. 738 f.) or in 
the body of the Dictionary, 

17* General conclusiOM as to “ hhnipa ” Tcofdj.—In the above 
lists, hlanipa words of the third category i[| 5) only have been treated* 
Though w'ords of this category arc the ones most frequently used, 
it must be remembered that words of the first (| 3) and second 
categories also are regularly used. 

A Zulu word may have more than one lUonvpa variant {see Bt D.t 
|3* 738 fd, and the vanants may be of the same or different categories* 
Bt D*, p* 744, gives ten hlonipa variants for ama^Nii, ” water 
these ten do not exhaust the list. Enda has the variant ifnea (| S* 
under nc) of the third category, and the synonym, Gana^ of the first 
category* /b-A'Aa/a, ” nose,” has the variant tli’Tshaldr of the third 
category under tsh for tA), and also a variant of the aecond 
category I i*mPafniifo, from PAwma, ” to go out” — '^tbat which 
sticks out.” 

IB. Foreign icorJj, after adoption, are treated like native words: 
they may be hlontjta'ed, or they may be used for hlonipatng other 
words* 

Examples of foreign ttords ** hhmpa*ed ” 

Ili~Bhanishi, ” coat,” from Du. baaije, is hlonipa’ed by ili^antshi 
(§ under c and cA for non-click). 
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iU^BhuIukire, " trousers,” from Du. brock, is by i7i- 

Jaliihm (§ Jj under J for &/<)► 

Exfimplcs of foreiffn Kords UJ “ Aforfijjrt " tmrdg 
from Dll. vendutie, ifi used sa Monipa vaiiont of 
Tile notivwi began to uiw it. thus, probably Ijeeaiise H sounded like a 
thinlHcategory variant of i-MniL 

um^Miliso, ffotn the South African (Du. and ^ng.) word for 
“ maize "d spelled " mealies in Eug. This word is used to hhmp<i 
the Z. u-MfMa, “ maize.Probably popular etymology connected 
it with the verb jVi7w, “ to grow ” ; hence um-Miliso =- “ that which 
has been caused to grow^ crops.The staple crop is maize. Tej the beet 
of my knowledge uin-Mdho is used solely of " maize , and never 
0 fi an esaet eijuivalcut of “ crops A Zulu imacquaiuted with the 
Du. or Eng. word would think wtu-A/iViso was a hhmp f word of the 
second categorjv 

19. Thf form of “ hlonijja ” a^fds of the third categonj 
(a) A word nuiy be hlonlpa ed by inore than one noH'Clkk word of 
the thirtl categorv—^this is not usual. Khulmito has as variants A uJiiwd 
and Shiditmtt (§ 7, under n for non-elick ” and “ for kh ). 

(f>) A word may be htonipticd by a non^jUck as weU as by a click 
word of the third category—this is not infrequent. 

Art is hhnip(i'cd by Aji (§ 7) and by Aiisfci (§ 

Juhha is hioiiipat^d by Nabha 7) and by Gxabh^ (§ 

(e) A word may be hJmiipa'ed by more than one click word of the 
third category'. Duka is A/otitjwW by Gcu*ka and A ka (§ 8). 

The Zulu negative particle nga, “ not,^^ was, perhaps, formerly 
used like the English “ Xo Old-fashioned Zulus still use the plnral 
of this particle, oma for “ Xo The words now in use for Ko ”, 
Qftd and Cha, came into being, 1 think, afl hlotiipa \ariants of A^o. 
Xha iK now used as the Monipii form. If all these click forms are variants 
originating from Xga^ then Xga is ultimately responsible for three click 
variants : Cha, Q/ro, and Xhti. 

Bt D., under Qha : ^ is probably only a variation of the 

adverb jifffi, * not.’ ” Here, among similar forms from other languages, 
is given the Yao nga. Mf IT?., p. 79, givc.s k-Uj nka as a negative particle 
ia ’■ Ur-Bantu ”. Ja v. ii, p. 517 : Negation is indicated . , . 
by ATo-ffifi-) with its variants . . 


' Origitlally fruni Porlu^n^ 

* la Iht naun lii njwminff “ * lie ", * BrtoaiiirT UBe tif till* word t—A. W. 
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Dahii ka, with jt« inany click hlinvipa variaatA (§ loj, mav also be 
cited as an instance of a ward hltmipand br E^cvcral click w'ordfl of the 
third category. 

i0+ Concerning the in thethifd axtp^ry of ** Afontjchs ” 

wordfj Bt /),, under IHoni'pa, has i — 

. . . tor there arc not only a very large number of fixed and 
distinct hlompa words, but, by certain umterAailtf accepted rufex of 
tTan9)niitatiaHt any a'ord lo the language inay be 80 changed in it^s 
prohibited jiarticlc as to lose all identity with the ' respected ’ name 
and so become itself a hhnipa word. Thus aiftia may become nitwa l 
at komha, nomba . . ” (Italics mine.) 

According to Mf p. 7 B. k became hi which under certain 

circumstances became s j this change apf^ars to have been ijaite 
regular with B. y, which almost always became e.* (Cf. Jn CS., v* ib 
p. 91.) In many /domjxj auhstitutions tills is reversed : £, s, n/jf, In the 
ordinary word, become *k, k, tJt, in the Aloni/ict variants, see ^ 7.. 
Hence the original B, consonant may be found in the lihmipct variant 
of the ordinary word+ In some cases the change might make the 
hlonrpa w'ord resemble the R. word more dosely than the ordinary 
word does , in other cases it might not do so. The jiniut, however, 
is that there has remained in the linguistic conBciousncsa (or suli’ 
consciousness—if I may so express myaeif) a feeling that the consonants 
in question are interchangeable. 

The favourite Siibstitutiona in pre-sent day Z.—or to be quite 
accurate, during the period of more than twelve yeans during which 
Bt collected the material for his Dictionary (Bt />., p, h of preface), 
published in 1905—are : _ 

g, 1% Ar/i, k, nk, for f, r, nts. 

f tsh, nj, sh, nt9h for Ih. h, ph, mp{k), d, th, % kh. 

n seemingly for any con^nant. 

Clicks 

c, in various combinations, seemingly for any consonant, 
is used less than the other cLeka. 

rr seenis now' to have dropped out of the mnks of klonipa 
8ul>gtitutes. For ita inclusion among the clicks, see g 26. 

'**"“’*’**** if mwat io apply to Znlfl, ab Wt Ur* 

_1*. 111 Ueid, iWA Wit (it u Irnfl ttul 4^/, ticM? irprcunti McinliorB y♦ 

M ^ l«ngU4gB|i HB s}, B.Iia s]»0 IJiyotiX, QHjKI, IHMHIjM, IrtWRl', CtO, 

Secaiotnhor, iaurttAr*. pp. 221-3,—A. W. a-. s' > 
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X ifl oficd generally to hionipd otlier clicks. 

c is used Beldnm to hfonlp^ otlier clicks. 

q i£ used not at ail to hlotiip^ other clicks. 

The uae o[ non-clicks for dicks is negligible except in the case of n, 
of the UKC nf which, as a substituto for a clickj there are several 
instances {% 11)- 

words of the third cutegon' are usually formed by sub¬ 
stituting another eonaonant for a consonant in the ordinary word. 
Usually the firat consonant of the ate in of the word to be tabooed is 
cliang^. Sometimes other changes take place as w ell. If the consonant 
sulTering change ia re[}cated in the following syllable, the change ih 
generally repeated—thus both the 9 m u-£b1w become its 
hioiiipa variant being u-TshaisJiti. 

21. The ffUreituf of " A/oiiijw ” trojm/j.—What is to be tabcMwd is 
the distinctive sound, usually, in the name of a euperior, the stem. 
InferioTH Monipa the name of a aui>erior by avoiding the utterance of 
this sound, and sometimes even of sounds like it ^sce below*, § 23, in the 
discussion of the name Shaka). As gcneTady women are the mferiors, 
the custom affects them most, particularly the married w'omen, who 
have to hlonipa also their husbands and certain of their husbands' 
relatives, “ . - . Among the iiulus " the hhnipa ciistora touches 
mainly the married women, although os exceptional cases, the men, 
or indeed the whole tKbc indiscrinJnfttely, may Mmiipa the name of 
a renowned chief or ancestor , *(Bt IK utider f/lwnjw). 

The iHJsition. with regard to the survival of hhmpa words, ia 
succinctly stated in J. p- f^l 

" . . , There was another reason for the richnesB of the vocabulary 
of primitive man ; his superstition about w'ords, vhich made him 
avoid the use of certain words under certain circumstances . . . 
AecordinglVi in many case? he had two or more sets of words for exactly 
the same notions, of u’hkh later gmenUhns iM a rule preserved onhj one, 
unless ihttf dijereniiated these leords btj utilizing them to discriminate 
objects that leere sitiiilor but not identical. [Italics mine.) 

That is to say, a hlonipa w ord may survive in two ways:— 

(1) It mav take the place of the original w'ord that is if it survives 
as an exact synonym ; O'T 

(2) It may survive beside the original word, in which case the 
zneauings will l>e differentiated. 

As hlonipa words of the first two categories already hav*e their own 
meanings—w'hich thev" are not bkely to exchange for that of the word 
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they are variantja of — this dificuKsioo applies chiefly to worrls of the 
third eategon\ 

32. The Monipi variants tbernsetves may t>ecome taboo* then they, 
toOj are hlonipii^fd. It sometimes hapj>ena that those Monipahiff a 
hlonipi variant will use the oripml word — thus bririigiiig it to life again. 
See i|uotation from Bt />,, above, § L 

23. “ 11 If mi pa ” awds that pa^iersede thf origimtl — These 

are of two kinds : (a) such as sujMjrsedc the original word, because the 
Original wokI is universally taboo ; ih] ^uch as supersede the original 
word presumably because they are more convenient, 

(rt) A unriie««//y taboo trord sjipprsedfd . — A good example of a 
universally taboo word is Shaia {pronounced jS/n/Art), the name of the 
great Z, conqueror. The IL all over Bouth-eostem Africa dared not utter 
words similar in sound to Shaka't nainc. Until about a generation ago, 
a Zulu would uot say hit,”" but used the Xosa Btta instead, 

Shoka has been so hlottipa'fd that it has apparently been impossible 
to be sure of its otvinoiogy“-to-day it is not certainly known what it 
means, nor which word or w'ords are the hhnipa variants which toot 
its place in the language, 

\\ords hlonipacd by the Z. nation alone were the naniea X Din^nat 
Shala'a brother and successor j Mp.titde^ another brother of Shako 
and Ditigaiias successor; nud^ to a less extent, iVfindi, Shaka*s 
mother ; Ndhtda, a councillor of both Linffuno and Mpande ; and 
iVA'obc, NcthMa'a father. The htonipa variants are : Siwhi! or Ntnla 
(Jimt category) for Ihnya, " to need, be in luck of ; i-tiGxabo (first 
category) for “ root ” ; luToti (first category) for mNatidi, 

“ HW'cet, agreeable to the taste " ; i-Ni/atu^ko (second category) fof 
i-nDhlela, jisitli "; pi. (probably of the seconti 

category), for the jd. izi-nKabe, ** boiled maize/’ I grew up in Zulu- 
land, 1 remenilwr that when 1, for the first time, heard Diiii/a for " to 
neetl and i^mPande for root ”, the.se words sounded foreign to me — 
1 w'ae accuatomed to the hhnipa variants. The namea of the tw'o kings, 
Dinffana and J/jjjrtde, w'erc not, like Shtika^ name, /don/pn'ed ail over 
south eastern Africa. The whites already had a foothold in Katal ; 
Only those living north of the Tukela owed allegiance to the Zulu 
kings, and their names were /i£onjp<i.W only by the Ziiluj? proj^er. 
Aawdi, and A^rofcc al&o were hionipaed in Zuluiand, but not 

so much as the namw of the kings. In my childhood I was faniiHar 
hoth with wonhv formed from the stema -lYondf, -Dhkla, and -Kdbc, 
and with their hhmp'i variants. To-day, even in Zululand, they are 
being hhnip^'ed leits and less (§ 29, below). 
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CctJthica^, conquered bv tlie Britisb in 187i^, seeing to have inspired 
the Icaat terror. As far as I know, he ia hhnipa’^ only by hie own clan, 
and bv certain royalists, who, in s[.iite of everything, lia^e, in their 
hearts' remained faithful to the old regime. The word ili Khimtha 
was used to hlotnpa ili-Ceb&t but “ it has already fallen into disuse 
(Bt D,, under 

fb) n loin pa ” ivoTtls sHjjemdiHy the oriffitwl tmrd because more 
rcuimiiffll.—T cannot prove that the forms are more coii- 

veuieut, but, uidess they should belong to the (n) class above, the only 
reason 1 can offer for their siirWval ia that they are more convenient 
than the word they have suiierseded. Among theac may be instanced 
(sec § 13) :— 

Cha and for Nga Ifl Ml- 

for %-N^niso, which seems obsoleacent. 

Xhopha, '* to hurt the eye " (for more exact definition see Bt D.% 
is probably the variant ol an obsolete verb Khopha—the Zulu 

for ** e^'elflsh is ulu-Khophe 14). 

There may be click variants of words, where the click form has 
survived on account of being ononiatojjocie. The following appear to 
be such case.s t — 

“ to jjop, exploder from Zhowa, see f 15. 

Rrebuh, “ to tear^ aa cloth,” and Rrebu ka, * to become totiij 
see under DtihuJea^ g 15, 

Rnccbha, " scratch,” from Diteba, “ draw, as a line ” (see Bt R). 

Xhaj^ia, to boib” from the obsolete Knpha, aurvdvdng in the form 
with the suOhx, Kaphaza, see § 14 oucl Bt D. under KajxiM. 

If the original of the surviving variant has become obsolete, 

it is hard to trace it, unless it is found in related languages or in cognate 
Words in the same language, 

24. ” lihnipa ” twrrfif sumvhs^ tnth a digerentiated weamnQt 
beside the oriffitial tcords.-in S 15 there is a list of such click words. 
Xon-tlick words of this kind {the third categmy ) do not seem common. 
1 cannot think of anv. Dabu ho, with its many variants, isintereating. 
The original worrJ, TMka, appears to have a general signification, 
including most of the special meanings, while the variants have 
8jM?cTni meanings only. 

35. Coticlwtiotis as to the ^artatkif of Mortipa itords. It is clear 
that the ekancea are against a hl&nipa word entirely usurping the place 
of the original word, and surviving alone. In the first place^ either it 
must be a Monipa variant of a universally tabtioed word—auch worda 
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arc very few (to the best of my knowledge there has been only one such, 
Shaka, during the last hundred years)—or it must, for some reason or 
other, be more convenient than the original word. In the second place, 
besides ousting the original word, it has also to drive off the field all 
other competing hlonipa variants. Again, though a hUmxpa word may 
be easy for the 8[>eaker to pronounce, it may be hard for the hearer to 
understand : it may be understood only in a certain locality; the 
original word is understood everv'where by everybody. The only 
hlonipa words, which, as it were, carry their meaning with them, are 
onomatopoeic ones (§ 23 (6)) and words which, owing to an accidental 
resemblance, arc connected with a stem of a similar meaning, of 
i-nDali and um-MHiso (§ 18). It must also be remembered that the 
hlonipa variant, besides being confined to certain persons (to a sex, 
a family, or a tribe), is also confined in time : the married daughter’s 
set of hlonijpa words only {lartially coincides with her mother’s set. 
For every generation there is a new adjustment of the hlonipa 
vocabulary'. While the hlonipa vocabularies undergo changes from 
generation to generation, the original words stand relatively' firm. 
Finally', ihe “ hlonipa ” xtord itself may have to be hlonipa'ed, then, if 
the original word has not entirely' disap|«earcd, it is very' often 
resuscitated as a hlonipa word, and from the hlonipa vocabulary' steps 
into its original place (§ 22). Ht, in his list of hlonipa words, has marked 
several with a star to indicate that they arc “ genuine Zulu word.s " 
(Bt /)., p. 738). Ili-Qiniso appears to have 8U(>erseded i-Nyaniso, 
which seems to be coming to life again. 

It is reasonable, then, to assume that the hlonipa custom is 
respoiutible for the death of no words in the Z. language, or very’ few. 
The probabilities for the 8ur\'iv'al of hlonipa words with differentiated 
meanings are greater. 

While not exaggerating the importance of the hlonipa custom (for 
it is unlikely to have caused the death of more than an e.xtremely small 
number of Z. words), still we must not ignore its influence in increasing 
the vocabulary', for it is responsible for the formation of new words, 
some of which surN'ive, with differentiated meanings, in the language. 

26. n as the contact of the Zulus with the U.-B. direct or indirect ?— 
It is generally' assumed that the clicks came into the Hottentot language 
by being borrowed from the Bushmen,* and that the Bantu languages 
which have the clicks got them from the Hottentot—and perhaps a 

* S«« Pettman. J/ricandtrum*, p. 5 ; Mrinhof. HL IP., p. 727 ; TheaU South Africa 
iStorj/ of lha ya/tomt Strw), p. 7. 
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few Bushman—women captured in war. It may be that other I^ntu, 
not Zulus, came first into contact with the H.-B. and passed the clicks 
on to the Zulus, without the Zulus coming into direct contact with the 
H.-B. Several facta support this idea. The Tekeza inhabited Zululand - 
before the Zulus. Since the Bantu drove the H.-B. southward and west¬ 
ward, it seems reasonable to assume that the Tekeza, who were in 
Zululand before the Zulus, got into closer contact with the H.-B. 
than the Zulus did. It has been shown that the clicks must have been 
in the Zulu language certainly before 1560,^ and that direct H.-B. 
influence on Zulu must have ceased not later than 1650. It would then, 
at the present time, be hard or imi)ossible to prove an^hing from click 
words, borrowed by Zulu from other Bantu langxuiges. It could not 
be shown that the clicks were brought into the language through 
the adoption of these words, for the clicks have been in the language 
for centuries, and it is not easy to determine the date of the adoption 
of the click words in question. When the Tekeza click word, Qfda, 
for instance, came into the Zulu language, is not known (§ 15). Several 
click words have been adopted from Xosa in modem times, i-nQola, 

“ wagon,” a corruption of the Xosa is an instance. 

The geographical |>o8ition of the Z. language to-day is that it is 
surrounded by other B. languages, and it has been so surrounded since 
1650 at the latest. It may well Ihj that the Zulus have never been in the 
van of the B. who drove the H.-B. before them, it may l)e that they 
have alwavs had some other B. between them and the H.-B. 

It is remarkable that there is no Z. word for Hottentot—I have 
found none. If the Zulus had come into direct contact with the 
Hottentot.^, one would expect that they would at least have had a 
woitl in their language to designate them. lU-fyiint, which is not a 
Zulu word, but borrowed from the Xosa, is uwmI to denote ” Hottentot, 
or similar vellow coloured half-breed, as Griquas (Bt /).). The 
Hottentots in the Cain? Province, whether of mixed or of pure blood— 
if there are any of pure blood left—now speak Dutch, and are se|)arated 
from the Zulus by other B. The Xama Hottentote in what used to 
be Geminn South-West Africa are too far away to have any influence 
on Z. The word ili-f!hotcntoti (from Du. HoUentot) is now coming into 
the Z. language through being u.sed in the schook, that is through the 
use of English textboolw on history, which mention the Hottentots. 

» The HAine o( Qwabc (who. *c«wding to Zulu tradition, must have been bora 
before 1360) prove* that Zulu* muat already have been able to pronoonce cUcka. It 
ia alao certain that, by 1650. other Bantu tribe* ocenpied the country between the 
Zului and the nearest section of the Hottentot*. 
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There is a Z. word for Bushman, umu~TAica, pL aba-Thra. Of 
this word Bt D. says: “ . . . The name aba-Thu'a, or its cognates, 
is the almost universal designation among the Bantu tribes for the 
Bushmen and Pygmy-Bushmen . . Mf L., p. 2oI, gives as the “ Ur- 
Bantu ” form umu~tua. The aha-Thwa have a place in Z. folk-lore, as 
presumably they do in the folk-lore of other B. We cannot from the 
presence of this word, umu-Th\ra, in Z., argue that the Zulus borrowed 
the clicks dirniUj from the Bushmen, ilany B. languages have the 
word iimu-Ttta, but have no cHcks. [The Pokomo use the name 
Wa-hwa (the phonetic equivalent of Aba-fim) for the Wasauye—a 
people in some respects similar to the Bushmen. C’f. the Itatwa in 
Unimli and Huanda, who, if not exactly Pygmies, are probably 
descende<l from them.] 

27. Which foreign sounds in Z. are to be ascribed to fl.-B. influence ? 
In addition to the clicks, I think the sound rr * must be ascribed to 
H.-B. influence, for, as far I can make out, it is not found in any 
languages remote from this influence. 

p* 126 : “ ... three of them ”—the clicks—“ (the * dental 
cerebral ’, and ‘ lateral ’) have passeil from either Bushman or 
Hottentot into Zulu and Xosa . . 

p. 55: “ The ‘ laterals ’ (usually written hi, dhl, tl, tlh) ore also 
peculiar to the southern group of languages, and there are a few other 
sounds of limited range w’hich need not ^ discussed here . . . ^’ 

In this paper I confine myself to a discussion of how the clicks 
(c, q, x) and rr come into the language. I have not made any 
investigations with regard to the latends. 

28. How did the clicks and rr come into the language ?—Tlie words 
borrowed from II.-B. present little difficulty.* The B. who were in 
direct contact with the H.—B. borrowed them dire«'tlv, and those who 
were not in direct contact with them must have got them through the 
B. between them and the H.-B. 

hat has been puxzling is to account for the clicks in B. words. 
I think the examples given above (§ 8 f.) throw some light on the 
question. 

It is rea.sonable to suppose that, among the B. in direct contact 
with the H.—B., the first persons to substitute clicks for other 
consonants in Bantu words were H.—B. women captured in w’ar. If 


* The “ ejectire uvular affricate ". See fial 

• There la a Uat of such vorda in Mf ULW. 


See BnUain, |i. iv, p. 700, 
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thev were not the first, they must have taught their ehilctrea IT.-E, 
click words, and then the children, having learned to pronounce the 
clicks^ were the first to iiae them a& substitutes for consonants in B, 
w'ortls. 1 ora joclmed to think that KYJwcn first made use of this 
aubstilution. VfUy women ! Women are more a fleeted than men by 
the hlmupa custom, see § 21. When it wns desirable to Ahwu’pa words, 
the clicks came in Imndy lor the formation of hlimipa variants of the 
third category* A native conaonant might change the word into another 
word already in the language* while the click, being a foreign sound, 
would not do eo. This would apply also to such Bantu as have 
the clicks vidthout having been in direct contact with the H*-B,—as. 
perhaps, the Zulus. They ivould, through mtermaniage and other 
contact with neighbouring cliok-usiog B*, come to tiae the clicks as 
their neighbours did—for /donipa purpoflcs. 

Which click (or clicks) would be used for hhnipa puriiosea, and why 
that jMirticular click (or those particular clicks) 1 I cannot answer 
this definitely- 

Turning to the examples giveu above, we find :— 

(a) That all the clicks have been used as substitutes (§ 20); 

(^^) That* in Z„ c is a cotniuon substitute for a non-click, and z for 
another click ; and 

(c) That, in Lain, we find c and q substituted reapectively for the 
Z, q and c (Wg* A’f?., p* 043). In Xoaa the same substitution some¬ 
times takes place, see examples above in § 10, for instance : isi-Catuto 
for Xoaa isi-Qaiuhj and also //All *, p, 729. 

To cover these facta I assume the following. At a certain time 
and in a certain locality s certain click vrmdd be the regulaT hUmipa 
substitute for one or more consonants—at other tiiuea and places 
other dicka might be the regular Hubstitutes. All this would be going 
on among people who spoke the same language* 'Finally, in this 
language, one click would become the regular substitute, but vestiges 
of the former state of afTairs would appear in words sur^'h-ing with 
other click eubatitutes. This is what appears to have happened in 
Zulu : c being the regular aubetitute for non-clicks, and z for clicks* 
There are to lie found words with other click substitutes ; these words 
may be gurvivals from a time before the supremacy of the present 
regular dick substitute, or they may be loan words from another B. 
language or dialect* 

Furt her investigation of B. w ords containing clicks may necessitate 
modification of my theory, but I venture to think it might provide 
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a reasoRable explanation of some of tke facts; and that^ at it 
would not prove fruitlejss to use it as a working hypotbtjeis. 

I have been unable to investigate words with a media] dick and 
onomatopoeic click wonlB. The bttcr would seem to be self- 
explanatory* in moat cases- For onomatopoeic click BubstiUitcSj 
see § 23 b. 

29. The preteiU co7uiitlonof‘'^ hlomp^ ” as ii ihe foitjwoje. 
The influence of Christian eivilWtion ia seen in the religious poem 
Litrjft by the Icelandic monk Eystein AKgrimsson (died 1361). In this 
poem there apjjcar to be no kennin^rj though they ivere lavishly 
employed in earlier Xorse poetry. Heiii and Kmnin^ar may he likened 
to hhnipa variants of the first and second categories. Here may also 
be mentioned- though not exactly of the same nature—dewrriptive 
titles or added nanics^ such aa: (John) liackland^ (Frederick) 
Barbarossa* (Svein) Tjugeskjaeg, (Scipin) Alricanns, etc. The chief 
function of the Zulu bards was to make poems j>Tajsing their kings aud 
great men. After their death these jioema w’^ould he used in worshipping 
these heroes. The proifle^poeiiis would l>e lull of suliBtitntions of the 
same nature as the Kejmingar werCi and would have as their aim to 
give a |»oetioal [ucturc of the hero's character and groat dceds.i Often 
a striking plirasc in these i>raises, separatitl from its context^, would 
become an added name and be used like I.ackland, Barbaroaea^ etc. 
Converted Christians have even attemptcil to make praise-pofems in 
honour of the Saviour, Jesus Christ. Clirifitian sentiment lias, 
however, rightly or wrongly, frowned upon poetic outbunsta of thus 
nature—and Christian Zulu ix>etry Is either translation or imitation 
of Earo[«?Aii hymns. 

The civinzatioa lirought by the whites has also had a dis¬ 
integrating effect upon the hhnipn custom proper. Euroi»cans, 
unwittingly or wittingly, continually break the custom—horses and 
dogs, for instance, have been given the namea of Zulu kings, fkshool 
tenehera demand that iefisons shall be repeated in ipsissimis verbis, 
even when this entails a breach of hlontpa^ The same is aometimefl 
demanded in kw' courts, in the case of w'itncsaea who have to repeat 
conversatjons they have heard. The custom, once broken, steadily 
Joses its peculiar power over the i»er?on breaking it. 

^ Wg. pp. (i5l-2, Bivw tilt pmue'ii>ocmA (oc p™jflc>-iuiLraMj of Ndab* »nd 
Sefi.'ungKkiMu, uu| fi*. J>., pp. Ihw of CcVihiraya Wnrauln, AIkI SdlocKul— 

Jill TDipinYKn of the Zulu nojrul FAmilT ; «• in VVg. KO.^ jIt ¥i [.\ numl»r sT 

*^li**" sf* givtti ui Mr, J. SOukrt‘> Zulu Ruder^.] 
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From the summary already gi\'ea see that— 

f«) FT seems to have ceaned living tiscd as a Moiupfi nubstitnte ; 

(f>) (jf la seldom used as a Monipa substitute; 

(c) c Is the regular click axibstitute for non-click consonants; 

{dj f is the reg^ular click pubstitutc for click consonants. 

From this it nisy be deduced that if the Afeai/ja custom should 
continue developing unchecketl, only two clicks, c and would remain, 
an<l ultimately ^ would supersede c and he the sole sunnving click. 
Since II can be substituted for clicks (§^ 120)Jt would not beimiiossible 
for the clicks eventually to he AKwijjaW out of the laugtiage. In Jn CS., 
i, \K S8, we read : ** Zulu-Kafir will become the second Language of 
South Africa if its exjjonents arc wise enough to eliminate the silly 
clicks vrhich at prcsjcnt mar Jta phonology . . /’ This tempts one to 
remark that English^ which employs, as mterieclions, the click c 
(usuiilly spelled tut-fuf) and the click x (used in urging a hoji?eh i?* 
ncvefthelessj probably the moat widely used language in the world; 
and the English tA (voiced and unv'oiced),. though a comparatively 
peculiar Round, haa not hindered the spread of English over the earth* 
Whether the clicks ivould lie Atojtijtfi’ed out of the language if the 
whites bajd not come ia difficult to decide. that they have come, 
it seems certain that it will not hapjien. Tim language is reduced to 
wanting the written word changes lesa than the spoken. The influence 
of the still active A!onip 2 custom, though even to-day great, ia stewiily 
dci:rea.*:ing. 

The language must find new' words for new' ideas. Xew' Monipa 
words (as shown above, J U) often supplied the desired words. Xew 
words can stiQ Ije made in the same maimer as khnipa variants of the 
first cfltcgoiy^ (synonyms') and of the second category (words formed 
by dcri'Tiition and coniposition), but the number of such words coming 
into the language, throiigh /f/oii/jkj, is decreasing. As words of the third 
category arc made for Montpi purposes only, they will cease eoming 
into the language if Ah»i/xt dicti—tldii source of new' words apj^eam 
to be gradually drying up* Tt seems a legitimate conclusion* then* 
that the influence of European civilization, by decreasing the number 
of new words of the third category of ktontpa variants, is corre¬ 
spondingly increasing the number of neiv words from other sources: 
words formed by derivation, composition, onomatopoeia, and w^ords 
borroiived from other languages. It nrnst be noteil that this Js hapiiening 
at a time when the contact w'ith European civili^tion has produced 
a great demand for new words. 
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A GUJARATI-ESQUSH VOCABULARY 
By W. Doderet 
Fokeworu 

^pHIS vocabulary of over 800 words has been compiled \\ith a view 
^ to supplying some omissions in Belsare’s Dictionary^ published 
in 1895. Bclsare based his work on the valuable Namiakosa of the 
poet Namiada^nkara, of date 1873. The Gujarati langtiage has 
in the latter half of the jiast and in the present century been enriched 
by the addition of many Sanskrt tatsamas, and of Persian or Arabic 
words. On the one hand, eminent modem poets such as Govardhana- 
rama and Xarsinharao, and present century dramatists such as 
Dolatrama Krpariima Pandya (a Sanskrt purist), are responsible 
for the use of many tatsamas. On the other hand, the advance of 
science and the more intimate acquaintance with the writings of 
English authors and poets have necessitated recourse to the 
classical language for c.xpresaing abstract ideas and terms, in which 
the vernacular is clearly deficient. This must be the excuse for 
introducing so many tatsamas into this vocabulary. It is unavailing 
nowadays to reject some as “ pressed into 8er\'ice to gratify the vanity 
of a writer”, which is the reason why Belsare omits them. Yet 
it is not ap{>arent why he excluded the oft-recurring word (blue 

lotus), while he inserts the rarer (desirous of salvation). 

Again, several Persian and Arabic words, employed by such famous 
present-day poets as Manilala Nabhubhai in his poems modelled on 
Persian gajhals, or Bala^nkara Ull^rama, who was engaged in 
the translation of Persian poetry when death overtook him, take the 
place of valuable and pleasing synonjTns (e.g. for >ildl» 

pearl). 

Provincialisms, poetical coiruptions, and anachronisms have been 
omitted from this vocabulary. 

Anusvara has been uTitten throughout, to the exclusion of the 
more skilled method of writing such obsolete nasals as IF and 'Sf, 
following in this respect the common practice, sanctioned by correct 
writers, such as Xavalarama Lak^mirama, and others. For the many 
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words which do not find a place in this vocabulary, and fdf poetical 
corruptiods and obsolete words, the student is referred to the 
vocabularies attached to such ’.vorks os the Kavya Dohana, Brhat 
Ksvya Dobana, Kavya Madliurya, etc* 

The numbeis enclosed in parentheses before the meanings of wortifl 

found in Bolsare. 


indicate additional sigmiicationa not 

(m.) mynticiem. 

(f.) daughter. 

forcniostj first* 

{adj*) (2) diliicuJt* 

(m. pL) fondling, fuss 

over* 

=*H^y (m.) (S) Brahma the un¬ 
born 

**to make one^a 
self at home " = =M^t| ^H 

Dvarika in KathiAvad). 

(fidj-) immovable, staunch^ 
brave to totter). 

(m*) a big stone for 
pounding (a pulse). 

(m.) ennilty. 

(sdj.) subjective (S. ’^^T, 
inward)* 

fadv.) inatantaneously 
oompletenesa)* 

(h) Par\'atl {" the maid 
of the mountain ")* 

(m.) erroneous idea* 

(m.) road, path. 

(adj-) innnmerablcjunliiuitcd. 
[adj*] ignorant, strange* 
^dllHi (tn.) a low-caste, a Dhedn* 
(adj.) not struck, *Mivine '' 

(f-) BleeplCflsne&H* 

(adj.) perpetual, continuous, 
(ui*) follower, servant fS. 
TTW + »r*r, to go). 

(adj*) illibetal, ungeneroufi. 


(adj.) daily. 

(m.) humble entreaty (S* 
T(I^+ to lead). 

(adj.) complete (S. ^ 
less). 

(f.) (2) inference* 
to consent, support. 

(adj.) different, another, 

^M>Hl (1.) stepmother. 

(m.) Plato. 

iwiHU (adj.) vast, extensive. 

fad].) unbreakable, firm, 
eternal. 

(m.) sorcerer, magiciam 
fn.) deep knowledge, full 
particulars. 

(f.) full maiiLfcstfltioa. 
(adj*) anointed, conae- 
crated (S. sprinkle)* 

1 (adj.) desired (noun) a 
J lover, dear one. 

(n^) fube accusation. 

(m.) ^iva (** husband of the 
Goddess Amba "). 

(m.) joy* 

*^HrHTl (n.) acidity oT the gtomacb* 
('fl) (adj,) god-bke, divine* 

=4 come here ! 

(^i-) lotus. 

(adj.) soft, delicate 

(adj.) rosy, beautiful in colour* 
(n*) interpretation [S. 
take, Eci^)* 

(n.) child. 

(adj*) iuconeeivable (the 
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Deity) ; fliso the beggar’s cry 

(f*) untold wealth, goods 
and posaeaaioiifi (sH + 

(ni.) the unfathomable Deity, 
(n-) ablution, imniereionj 
swlniiikiug. 

(adj.) “ expert ”, " ex¬ 
perienced ". 

(m,) ear-ring, 

=ytHrfl (f.) if j Jen City. 

^■HdPflff.) fallen state, (partic.ndj.) 
falling (S. WH, bent). 

(adj.) mimtulonfl, 

(m.) dishonour, insult. 

(adj*) nflohangcd, 

^R^lld (adj.) void of fotin (noun f.) 
formlcBsnesa. 

^ (adj.) undivided, unbroken. 

(ta-) certainty (adv.) cer¬ 
tainly (used aliso as an ex¬ 
pletive). 

(adj.) unrestrained (S* I^TH. 
8top£jed, ceased). 

(adj.) disused, ruined. 

(n.) eating, 

(m.) the Sun (2) the Moon 
(“ lord of roya ”). 

(tu.) a atone (especially the 
funeral-stone on which water is 
poured). 

(adj.) obscene, vulgar (S. 
^ water, lustre), 

(ftdj.) indirect. 

(ni.) knowledge of union 
with the Deity. 

^I%H (adj.) boundless (S, ^ilT, 
boundary). 

(m.) life. 

(adj.) such. 

(f.) envy. 

(adj.) fimi, etable. 

(adji) disordered, ruined. 


(adj,) ilhat-easc, troubled, 
unwell, 

(f.) existence, life. 

Oimusd, the spirit of 
goodness (Zomaster). 
an fT^ (m.) seqjent. 

(ni.) the Sun (“ lord of the 

(adj.) miachievous. 

(m.) hufiked rice (adj.) un¬ 
broken, w'hole. 

(adj.) tree from anger, calm 
(S. angered). 

^HL 

Tntlra (" destroyer of 
enemies ”, ^ -I- to break). 
=viE,:i5LL (m.) (2) an iron door-bolt, 
(n.) clarified butter. 

(f.) obstruction, enclosure, 
sHldM (in.) aunsldne, fierce beat. 
^IrHk (ndj.) one's own. 

SHl^'flHl^Tl (f.) cajutal, stock in hand, 
(in.) mirror (2) pattern, 
example. 

(fldj.) wet. 

(d.) (2) the Boufs form, the 
soul. 

(n.) individuality. 

^tMm ?iH(ad j.) authorized jOccepted. 

(adv.) spoutaneously. 
sHi'dkdH (n.) tjeari (P. s^r^, water, 
lustre), 

(f.) nectar, elixir of life (P. 

=vit(b{r¥irM (ii.) noble birth, nobility, 
(m.) expansion, e.xtedt. 
(adj,) Iwwildered, surprised. 

(n.) meat, Resh. 

(nir) mango, mango-tree. 
sHlH.'ll (fO strength, endurance (2) 
regard, consideration for. 
sHL^ (n.) life-span. 
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(adj.) very big^ inagnificeiit 

^(P); 

to draw a picture. 

welcome. 

(m.) embrace^ 

(u.) face, 

(n.) basiii for water round 
a tree’s roots. 

"lit (f.) one of tile main arteries of 
the human body^ 

{ad]4 mutual, reciprocal. 

{n.) the blue lotus. 

t 'i'A ^ cbrjTsalifl, larva. 

(h) wishi desire- 
(odv.) 3 little^ slightly. 

% 

to unravel, to disentangle^ 
to umvjufK 
{mO jt>}% fervour. 

(m. pL) the Sun’s horses 
(“ Jong-enreJ 
to nin. 

a tiger as big os a cameb 
(2) a tiger preying on camels. 
|m. n.) a cottage. 

iSlLtiJl (f) the pad placed ou the 
head by water-carriers. 

(m.) (2) law, rule, {2) dedica¬ 
tion, consecration. 

^|TJ 3 l fad].) lofty. 

(n.) lotus. 

(f.) (2) turn-over (in 

business). 

(fldj.) high, hard, drm. 

(adj.) powerful, fierce, bold, 
fflidj,) staunch, mnnly. 

(odj.) desolate, barren. 

(m*) the Umbara tree, jEciw 
glomerata^ 

(m.) endeavour. 


(f) religious trance femanci'- 
pation from Moya and absorp¬ 
tion in the Divinity). 

(m.) river-bank, shore. 

§^Hld (m.) dcatruction, accident. 

(n.) eatabUsbing, pro\ing- 
(n.) fasting, 
tm-) byc-play. 

(m.) rest (especially by re¬ 
nouncing worldly cares). 

(m.) aynonym. 

(m.) tranquillity (S. TTTT. to be 
calm). 

(in.) goods and chattels. 

(m.) present, gift. 

to indicate, suggest, 
to arise. 

(adj.) prosperous. 

{md breast, 
to hang, droop. 

(a-) mortar, pestle. 

=*H 

(h) agreement, concord, 
to supply, join, ^Htablleh. 

A 

mundane. 

A\ 

(m,) uttering the mystic 
syllabic f>fn, 

^PlRni [n, pi.) earrings. 

(m.) lap (^-d^l), 

(f.) (2) power, strength, 
fm.) (SJ a stoop. 

(m.) (3) way, passage. 

(h) (3) safeguarding. 

(@,) (m.) hair 

ic/ (W^) (m.) a bird ;Gr«cuft* 
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(L) ebnderjdle gossip (S. 
to tcU). 

i (wlio Ijoare^HanuiJuati 

on hiH banner”)* 

(m.) a couch. 

(adj.) attractive, beaut tfuL 
(tUr) Bra/ittid ^ated on a 
lotus ”}. 

^ 111 .) Brahma bom from, a 
lotus ’')* 

(m.) a sivectnicat made ol 
bdjid fiour. 

fm.) collected rays of light 

(f.) restless ness, naducss. 

(m.) advtfrac and favourable 
w'inds (|+'-lL+^+"tO^ 

(1) to rust (2) to be tried by 
sorrow, to undergo u difficult 
task:, to endure* 

(m*) assemblage, multitude, 
(m*) peacock peacock ’k 

expanded tail). 
kMl (m, u.) Worm. 

(m.) the Cross of Christ* 

41 ill (m.) (3) swelling in the throat, 
ilfidl (f.) a cowrie. 

^!i^l^l (2) (fd indentation* 

(adj.) fwantifuL 
{adj*} cruel. 

M\il (m*) beggar. 

(f.) reasoning power. 

(m.) a lake. 

(nu) nnachroniBin, 

(n.) banishment, trans¬ 
portation. 

to be very pleased. 

(S.) but (conjunction). 

Arjun (S. a diadem, a 

crest)* 

(n .) ^n, fonlnejss. 

(lit* n*) monkey. 

(m.) (3) pulp WriJ- 


(adj.) soft, delicate, 
xrtH (in.) curl of hair. 

(f.) profound obeisance 

(P*). 

(f.) clevcmesti (P.). 

(m.) (Ar,) a hairnlyo 
1'^*'^ (n.) the cuckooes note* 

(n*) a eave* 

(m.) a cock. 

(m.) sw'ord. 

(f.) the Goddess A"dfi. 

'W[ (in.) peacock (S. the 

peacock’s cry). 

(m.) Sri Krsna (" having long 

hair”/%^0’ 

Vf[ (f.) (2) play, mirth. 
ilRcl (ailj*) angry, enraged, 
silken (S. a cocoon). 

(f.) (2) i>eranifent fault¬ 
finding. 

M'il (ra,) (3} a fowd-house. 

■^f*^ (2) to itvalk like a camel, 

(o*J a herd of camels. 

(ndj.) deserted, empty 
an affi.v i cf. (HL>''HH)* 

^ (n*) the sky (15. 

(3) to drive [a chariot) 

^,^il vti 
Lajjarania). 

^^l (m.) relations. 

(f.) (2) a puncture. 

(m,) fear (-Ar.)* 

51 

(m.) ^iva ("bearing the 
Ganges on iiis head ”). 

Ga!>apati ("elephant-faced”), 
(m.) an astrologer. 

51^11 (m,) elephant. 

(n.) poison. 

51^(m.) a ditch (^RLil). 
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greAt. 

(m.) Vigi^u (" seated on tbe 

eagle "). 

{d.) tlie neek^ 

ilLiC (i) a small cart. 

(iiIh) Arjiiii*a bow, 

^EI^IlU (n. pi.) hollow cheeks. 

Siva {"lover of the 
Tnountain-born maid 
f^lf545 (m.) J^rl Kr^r^a (who lifted 
up ^ount Govardhnna)^ 

(m.) praise of virtue. 

(n.) abstraction, 
liSf’Hld (n.) row^ noise {P,}* 

(H‘) a thicket (B,). 

(adv.) (3) behind, after* 
iU (f4 (2) the eartb. 

{in.)love*8icknesa 
BrI Krsija^s village). 

(m.) a protector {if^ + iTT 
protect}, 

^iRia (m.) a cowherd (2) Krsi^ 
{S. 3^ cow : to find)^ 

Gapapati (" aon of or 

'A 

to murrnur, complain 

(m.) high road (traversed by 
cattle with bells). 

(f.) ^ biifi of clouds (TTifti 
a heap) . 

(f.) loud apeakiug. 

{n.) house [S. ^V- 

(rii.) Bupjiorting beam for 
roof or fioor* 

^rt (m.) loud and continuous noise. 

=4 

(m.) (2) a musical instrument, 
{m.) quadruped. 


(adj.) blind {^ eye, 
bereft of). 

5iLfH?i> (n.) pure gold. 

(f.) the Goddesa Bhavani, 
who slew the Aeuras Ca^^da 
and 

^\'A (m.) the blue jay. 

^tl'A (ni. n.) the spotted deer. 

(f.) fourteen periodsj, each 
comprising the four ages, ^rt| 

aiViLIf^ (n.) tonsure. 

w 

(ni. ph) the decreea of 
^ Fate (written by Brahma on 
the child’s forehead on the sixth 
day after birth). 

(m.) a leaf. 

v>tA (m.) disciple* 

(fli^i-) porous. 

(ttd]‘.) stubborn. 

v^lUL (ra.) loin-cloth (2) a thick 
girdle. 

(o.) the moonstooe 

(m.) f^rl Kffija (" hero of 
the Yadavas "). 

uy'lif.'l (m.) Vi^ou (“ puDisber of 
ToanldDd ’’). 

{!*) a sheet of water* a 
lake (S. WSi + ^^). 

{m.) ocean (w'ster holder), 
(m.) courier (P. quick), 

to prattle. 

(f.) a curtaio (S. 

{m.) a valiant man* a 
young man {F,). 

(f.) fame* glor>' (S. ^). 

T^fclPrid (a.) classification. 
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(f,) “ complete havoc ” 
the yadavafl -h 
rooting up, rain, in uiluflion to 
the slaughter of the dan), 

{h) the GnngeH (daughter of 

(tn.J a hilloek, a hiU. 

(n.) motto- 

MRttl fh) a woman (S> ^rWir?tT). 

"4^14 (ni.) febrifuge 
fever). 

I of an anna, money (m). 

>m\ (f^ contest, strife (JrJ 3 lj^a|). 

(m, pL) (2) churning ropes 
f3) the Bound thereof when 
worked. Proverb ^ 

L " counting one^a 
chickens"* etc^ (4) a row of 
pota» 

Ji't (m.) a fiuh. 

A 

to eat greedily. 

(ra. ph) threads, connecting 
lioke. 

(ni.) one leaf of a door 
ojiening out from the *ElMl 
or door-frame. 

I 

to 8trut, make a floe show' (U£ 

■r 

ij. 

(n. pi.) (2) fetters. 

(h) nonsense jaw, 

jaw hone to pound). 

’SL *l^Hl (m,) thud of a horse’s hoof. 

tt 

(n.) a tank. 

(adj.) extended. 


ftrH4 (m.) (3od*s nature. 

(m.) editor, manager (2) (f.) a 
lute ct^P Cupid’s lute). 

ddt^L (adj.) alone. 

(f.) thud of a horse*a hoof. 

(n.) deep darkness (flH + 
litsA), 

(adj.) dark. 

(f.) night. 

the river Yamuna 
(*' daughter of the Run "). 
rl^it (adj.) fickle, unstable, 
to upbraid. 

rt^L'4j (f.) economy, good arrangenient 

fcf. 

CLS.H^ to please, satisfy (S. afjr), 
to be joyful, 

to be anxious, brood over^ 
rtW (m.) (4) renunciation (r4L'=’^', 
fdlH; S. mmi 
dldl (n.) an earring. 

(f.) the art of inducing 

sleep. 

(adj.) discerning (S. TRI). 
(*dj,) artihcial. 
rti^ (m.) (5) understanding 

dl^^tiAkiio) (6) brilliance, fame, 
lustre. 

fcUt<5Jd (adj.) restrained, hidden 
a bank, shore), 
fdsif^rt ^4^ to vauiah. 
ffl4^ (aO ^ bird, 
fri'ii (,ad].) upright, standing. 

Hid {ad|.) pleased, satisfied, 
^f^^ (n.) ice. 

r^Rd (adj.) thinjty (S. ^WT). 

(n.) photosphere. 
d35 (2) a horse, 
dint (m.) bread. 

(n.) a copper dram. 

?4'd?r (m.) ^iva (2) Siva’s bow. 

>tfl (f.) an aggregate of three. 
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to sever, cut. 

to yoke animals in front 
of the “ wheelers 
riMc (m.) man’s indi\iduality. 

(m.) stress, accent. 


(m.) in and out breatliing (P.) 
(m.) Ravana (“ ten-necked ”). 
f.>H (m.) tooth. 

(m.) Ravaoa (** ten- 
shouldered "). 

with hands joined in token 
of supplication or respect (P.). 
(m.) a non-Aryan, a demon, a 
robber. 

(m.) a tax-collector. 

(adj.) subdued, subjected. 

(n.) discreetness, politeness, 
(m.) the horizon, 
the Sun, as “ lord of the 
day 

the Sun, as “jewel of the 
day 

the Sun, as “ supreme of the 
day “. 

(f.) procrastination. 

(f.) light-house. 

(n.) sin. 

(f-) a queen out of favour 
il + WTR). 

(n.) a telephone (S. ^n>T, the 
ear). 

(adj.) visible. 

(in.) a seer, prophet. 

(f.) Kfsi^a’s mother. 

(adj.) barren, desolate. 

(adj.) daily. 

(f.) the sky. 

554 (f.) the eye, sight (S. 


SloHctl (f.) liquefaction. 

5i<, (m.) water-hole (H^.l). 

(m). an opponent. 

(adj.) bipeta’oas. 

(m.) elephant (>^. = T<^ tooth). 

H 

from the beginning 

'■•IdqrtCl m. the physician of the Gods, 
to take up a position, 
from the outset. 

’•■iq (ni). satl^ifaction, joy (S. ^^). 

(n.) running. 

Hl/l (f.) daughter. 

(S.) we please, honour, pray to. 
(3) to be hot, fiery'. 

(n.) inhaling smoke. 

(adj.) dusty (\'q+=H^.). 

(n.) treatise on love, 
to ponder, meditate. 

(.3) South Pole (4) Pole of 
any planet. 

^4ld (n.) dense darkness. 

d 

'iM'-ft (f.) plectrum, pick (for 
playdng the zither, etc.). 

(m.) J^rl Kf^pa (“ the e.x- 
cellent dancer ”). 
del (adj.) bent, low. 
dc^d^. (m.) $ri Kf^pa (“son of 
Xanda ”, his foster father), 
d'd (3) the month of Sruvapa 
(August September), 
d^^dl (f.) the milky way* (Ganges 
of the sky), 
ddt^ (adj.) beautiful. 
dH'HKl (adj.) priceless, precious 
(^■H price). 

d^il (f.) Adam’s apple, 
di (adj.) (3) naked (d^ =diM). 
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(m.) new verdure. 

“ to be very proud” 
nostrila). 

'l^'t (m.) a R?!, who uaurped Indra's 
throne. 

*1'A (3) a King (huaband of Dama- 
yanti). 

'tl^ (n.) an actor’s dress (5) an 
actor’s tricks and gestures. 

*tl5i'j^(n.) swallowing up, storing up. 
(m.) wedding-lamp. 

Piw m an arbour. 

(adj.) all, total. 

(m.) low tide. 

(adj.) fearless + 

(adj.) overpowered by sleep. 

(adj.) crowded, thick, deep, 
(adj.) secret, solitary. 

(adj.) godless. 

(m.) obser\'er. 

(ni.) renunciation of, or 
detachment from, worldly cares. 
Also used as a pillow-word, 
like 

R^.'HR (adj.) unlimited. 

to strike, beat, uproot. 

R'dl'^ (adj.) unobstructed, un¬ 
hindered. 

RHTi»t (n.) stoppage, obstruction, 
retrogression. 

R^^H (n.) house, abode. 

(n.) the blue lotus. 

R^^J (m.) dwelling place, en¬ 
campment (R'HI^H). 

(n.) dew (“ flower of the 
night ”). 

R^JIHR (m.) moon (” lord of the 
night”). 

•d^Jlrl (adj.) edge<l, indented. 

(adj.) born of the night 

(f»rirt-fH). 

(adj.) sinless. 


RfsctJ 

RRi 


R^^Ulfi*! (f.) originality. 

R^ (f.) destruction, extinction 
(opjMxsed to 

(ra.) peacock (“ blue neck ”), 
(n.) the lotus (“ water-bom ”). 
(adj.) silent, peaceful. 

(d^.f^t;) (m.) (3) an in¬ 

carnation of VisQu (half-man, 
half-lion). 

not only, so much (W-r 1^), 
endless, boundless (the Creator), 
(f.) hair oil (2) anklet, 

dl‘^ and (^t;^) are 
the distinguishing marks of a 
woman whose husband is still 
alive 

(m.) (4) flag of a merchant- 
vessel. 

(n.) pitilessness (t^T+^WT 
comiMssion). 

(adj.) several, many (d + ^i). 

(n. pi.) scratches 

on the body with the nail or 
claw. 


H^ldd (m.) ^iva (2) lion, tiger 
(“ five-faced ”). 

(m.) Siva ('‘five-faced”). 

Mirl^ (m.) (2) difference. 

(m.) stumbling while running, 
(adj.) dethroned. 

(m.) a tank (S. a lotus, 
abode). 

(m.) Vispu (” lord of 
Padma ”, the lotus - born 
Lak^mi). 
to be fragrant. 

MMl? (n.) cloud water, ^ to 
give). 

(m.) mariner's compass. 

(m.) wonder. 
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(fO tbe cuckoo t\5 another, 
a stranger ■ S* eerrant)* 
(m.) King (3) the Almighty 
care-hP. dJdan to give), 
(m.) (3) a butterfly. 

(m.) Rajuo with the axe {an 
mcamatioa^ of Vispu}. 

(fldjA gone far {Hi distant j 
S. ir<t, to gp). 

(ni.) aoheitude, kind attention 
(2) deduction, inference (in 
logic). 

(h) moat. 

Mfsiini (f.) ser^uce, attendance on. 
(m.) retainer, scr^^ant. 

(m.) embrace. 

(m.) halo, 
to embrace. 

(m A deputy* delegate, member 
of an naaembly (T?^, to sit). 

‘Mf^^'S. (m.) perupiration. 

to remove, abandon, give up. 
(m.) Arjuna’s grandson, 
(m.) (2) knot tied in the 
end of a woman's garment. 

(m.) a tank, small lake, 
water-hole (S.). 

(n.) covering layer (metnls) (2) 
a atrip of doth for a bandage, 
(n.) eyelash (S.). 

\L%R'A (adj.) fully ripe (ML^i ripe, 
+ a finger). 

(m.) (3) a bridge. 

Aimufl (f.) Draupadi, daughter of 
Drupad, King of Pancalade§. 

■4144^ to send (cf. Marathi 

■*tWi (m.) protector (S. in to 
protect), 

HiA (m.) traveller. 

H\?M (m.) Arjumi 

Hl'U (in.) attendant, servant to 
sit). 

(n.) dove, pigeon. 


(m.) ocean. 

■‘tL'H’H (m,) (4) ice, 

HlHi (f.) footpath (Hl*l+Al4). 

(2) phallus (P.HRai). 

(m.) great ancestor (2) great 
lord. 

{m.) unde. 

(f.) the ant (ft,). 

(atij.) thirsty (S.). 

(a.) fruitless reiteration 
ground, pounded; 
the act of grinding In a mill). 

fn.) atamen. 

(adv.) formerly. 

llp.HldH l[3) Krspa (4) the 
Supreme Deity. 

(m.) Indra (S. " invoked by 
many **). 
fm.) God. 

JiRd (ii) “ sandy shore or bank. 
\\ti (n.) a child (^ci). 

^l^lM (n.) a flower {S. ^’34). 

(n.) manliness, 

ilil'Kl (adj.) very eager, very 
amorous, 

A'ktM (m,) the forearm. 

(adj.) fierce, fiery, 
lisii (adj.) great, immense. 

XL^^d (l>flrt,) fallen, bowing at the 
feet. 

(m.) love, affection. 

Xfdkis (m.) oppoflition, retaliation* 
remedying. 

Hdl^l (f-) the weat. 

Xfd^'^A (f.) echo, 

Xfdi/A (n.) retribution, requital. 
Xfd^t (f.) prowess (2) great intellect 
or wisdom (3) lustre. 

XiilR'ft (f.) giver, benefactress, 
(m.) utter destruction (S. 
to destroy. 

to awaken (2) to instruct, 
advise. 
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to be probable (2) to be born, 
(n.) the women's gajTden. 

^HR (m.) AHahttbadn 

(ra,) a devotee of Visiju and 
son of the Asura (iitanyaka^ipu. 

kHlH't (n.) oHoape^ 

(n,) speech, speaking, 
to speak. 

(m.) the upper arm. 

opportune, 
to set out, march. 

114H (m.) great joy. 

(b) ablution. 

illiffR (acij.) primitive, former; {2} 
fate, destiny. 

(n.) courtyard. 

dangerous, deadly, 
[adv.) probably, generally. 

(m*) the rainy season, 
to eat, 

ift'ili ff.) recognition, uoderstanding. 
(part.) Bciit> 
to see. 

away there! 
k 

(ni,) a throw. 

fin.) a gad-aboutj a “gay 
dog” (k.34) |R)* 

(rfl lavatory (P.). 

k.^4k (m.) facets smooth side. 

(m.) an old jackal, separated 
from the r^ick. 

(m.) an angel (Pd- 
(f.) alertness, wakefulness. 

ipA (h) fragrance (A.). 

A 

(adj,) foppish* gay, showy. 

(adj.) very fortunate ('rt^S H., 
for hara 

'dil fcy/s (f,) [H.) daw'll, early 
nioming. 


(^d.j-) undulating (2) beautiful, 
“ lonely” wood (because 
the 'dV'd or 5iLd^! w'anders 
therein, separated from his 
mate)i, 

(nn) peaeock {S. 

(t) the spleen. 

(1.) a Eute pipe. Unto, 
to bloom, blossom. 
vtfi'H (^) (fttij.) excessive, very 
much. 

'rt Rl (m. King of the ne tber region?, 
'rtiv (m.) (2) a horse 
nlS5n^l (f ) aport (P.). 

(adjd objective, 
fn^ldfl (m.) lotua-stolk. 

'dfui'41!^ (m.) mtionalism. 

L fni,) gun-embrasure. 

(f.J Hhaioelessnesa (P.). 

'4ti (f.) den. 

(f.) SarasvatT, daughter 
of Brahma. 

(m.) a BriihmaBa saint. 

(n,) aperture in crown of 
head, through w'hich the soul 
is said to depart at deuth. 

n 

(ni.) {3} a w'uve. 

[m.J a king of the RoUr 
dynasty (2) (adj.) jirodigious, 
Plercutean. 

ijpjrtiJi (adj.) despondent, despairing 
(^1^ broken+ =iHL’^U). 

0151 (m.) the Sun (2) ^iva (3) 
a Brahmap. 

(m.) a spear (<Hl^iO- 
QtP^%'4 = ^L4 “one 

w'ho heats about the bush “. 
'^REdd (n,) one of the PurSnoi. 
‘JllHilV-n (f.J the river Ganges (as 
daughter of King Bhagiratha, 
who brought her f rom “Hea ven"). 
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(m.) ^iva (with tht crescent 
moon on hia forehead), 

(adj.) terrible, 

(ad]'*) evil, bad. 

^Jtrlrd (m, L n.) surface o! the earth* 
•><5 (adj*) fooUsh. 

(m.) geologist to 

cover +1%^ to know^ 

(m.) Vienna. 

(f^) (^) the earth (^h[i). 

(m.) the dawn. 

(m.) feetus (S*). 

(m.) Eacrlfice (S,)^ 

(f.) death eeubrace a 

corpse)* 

(.f.) a hut* 

(adj.) sedate (2) pleasing,, 
beautiful, 

(in*) Indra, 

(m,) »rf Krfiiwi {slayer of 
the demon Madhu). 

fn.) the huinnri eye 

'+lMdV (f,) (3) egoism* 

(m.) ray (S*). 

*il55^L (m,) pearl fisher 
(f.) deathbed* 

(m. n.) ointment, salve (P,)- 
(m* f,) ray (S*). 
to be fragrant. 

(f.) a mother (ef. Marat hT 
an old a Oman], 

(m.) a great warrior. 
H^lHs { m.) mountain the 

earth 

(ii-) f'lur, disgrace (HLM 

a fly}* 

(m.) the wind (S.)* 

(tn.J uncle. 

(f,) a creejwr, bearing whiter 


fragrant flowers (djffrfMera race- 
niojo)* 

(*dj*) weak^ debilitated, 
pampered. 

(m.) {7} Cupid. 

(nd softness, gentleness (S. 

m'A (m.) Kr^i;ia. 

(2) a monthly magazine, 

{adj.) carnivorous. 

Mi^iRCh {m.) the ocean. 

Ri (I.) (2) sights glance. 

n(f&5 (m.) the Sun. 

("4 corona. 

(m.) looking glass (S.). 

{m* n.) bud (S.)* 

(m.) (2) the Deity* 

(adj.) bewitching, heautifnl (2) 
stupid (3) sinless. 

(n.) title page. 

RiS (m.) a saint, holy man (Ar.). 
(adj*) relying on, firm 
(Ar.). 

(*idj.) fundamental, primory* 
(n.) anteloiie^fl skin. 

(adj.) fa^Ti-eyed* 

(m.) musk. 

(m.) the moon (“having the 
mark of a deer ”)* 

(m.) the moon (“ the lord 
of the deer ^') (2) a lion 

(“ lord of beasts ")■■ 

(m.) lion lord of heasta '*)* 

\Hl (adj.) false. 

{tn^) Iiidra (as Cloud* 
Thunderer)* 

5tHl (f.) acumen, intelligence. 

Hn (m.) Cupid. 

^dJri (f.) a famous Ap«sani+ or 
bcayenl}' nymph* 

Sitii (daughter of Junaka, 
King of Mithila). 

HU (n*) a load, 

^15^.15 married [*Ar. a seal). 
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(n.) beauty (2) has]ifiiiue3s (3) 
giiilelefisnefi^. 

(f.) the head. 

* 1 >H fu.) (S.). 

(m,) Yama^s delight, i.e. 
(leatJiictioii of ntunkiud. 

(fldj,) famous. 

(f.) spoutaueitTr^ accident, 
wilfulnesfi, 

to nil eternity” 

(S. 03 long a.s thp moon 

und eun [endure] a phrase 
aiJj>eariug in title deeds). 

reduesa, 

[ti.) cbromosjJiere. 

(m.) llama. 

^f.J friendship (2) great{P,J. 
(ml) God /At )- 

(n.) upset, uproar, disorder 
to play, trt dig, uproot. 
iRd'.d fm.) Varna (son of the Sim). 

(ni.) the moon (*’ Ixtrd of 
the Jidl moon night 

(f.) ivorldlinqaa (^t^l worldly 
pleasure). 

(m.) Kuhern, the God of 
wealth.. 

(ni.) treason. 

(m.) Rama. 

{h) wife of StT Kispa. 

(m.) a VTliager* a boor, 
idiom, ndl ^ 5^1 iiHl " he 

died ", 

(m.) shepherd. 


cloud 

) fra.)j l^w+VT (hold), 
(f.) delight, satisfaction. 

I (adv.) id Becret, aecretlv. 


(f.) anger (fl|=H). 

(adj.) stately, smart, 
lustrous (P. 3 face, sHl'^ water, 
lufttre). 

(adj.) good, pleasing. 

Cupid {“ Lord of the Spring 
season "). 

ag fad],) useless, to no purfiose. 

3>i: (suffix) e.g. “ bathed in 

tears ", 

3 ’HlcLl (m,) adaptation. 

13 (ni.) a deer, 
fadj.) angry. 

(f.) Sri Kratja'a chief Queen, 
(f.) the Narmada river, 
to kill, afflict, 
fm.) beauty, Lustre (P.). 

the Moon (lord of 

^ll6'-?|lMjTl f the " wain "). 

'H^^l (ni.) Ruvasja {'‘* King of 

I,ankd " or (?) Ceylon), 
fm.) word {At.). 

(lulv,) for a certainty (^^li s; 
jrVth of a q.v.), 

''41^ (n.) dance. 

(f-) onjoymtnt (3) excellence, 
(f.) saying rumour. 


'4 

’4in,'H'44 (n,) refraction. 

(d,) hindrance (R^). 

(n.) (7) calyx. 

(m.) Tndta (“ thunderbolt in 
hand "). 

'Ai^\ get along I get out I 
to stink. 

H^fcl (m.) a Jain ascetic. 

'itr^ (adj.) fit to be abandoned, or 
excluded. 

(n.) rain, raining. 
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(ni.) hope 

(atlj.) adorable f2) chief {B. ^ 
to choose), 

'^'HH {m, n.) bangle (S,)^ 

) ^*“•5 of the seven chief 
of old. 

wiUy-nilly bad, 
subjected), 

'^^ri (n,) (4) preflent of clothes, etc, 
(nu) eonncxbtL, union, meeting 
(Aj*.). 

(jn.) a bardit rninatrtl. 

(f,) speech (in c<imiK>und3, e,g. 
S&Tasvati). 

Brhaspftti, the preceptor 
of the Gorls, 

HI'?/ to hanLRjt. 

'A\i (10 <3) tjTC of a vfheeb 

(adjO pertaining to 
Vateyayam {author of a 

(L) concubine (S, 'Al\ reciimng 
jioint of time), 

Hlf5S^ fm.) adoud (S. ^ITIT. water x 
TT. 

(adj*) technical. 

{m.) robber^ 

(adjd true, credible. 

(udj.) scattered, loosened. 
R{(H (3) a step onward. 

RdH (nn) tree, branch of a tree. 
[Hirt!4 {adj.) false, in vain. 
fHrt*! (Ki.) Ctipid (cf. ^d^l). 

RdH fn.) canopy. 

ReH (adj.) mcrcUeas + ^(^T). 
Rt'A fad].) UDpounded, whole. 
R'‘4(t (L) (2) electricity. 

(adjd easily destroyed, 
transient. 

Im.) destroyer, 

(m.) a bye-path. 

(nn) defeat, destritction. 
R’'HV (.in.) contlniiion, result. 


R'J^H (in.) (2) a scholar (3) (adj.) wise, 
educated, 

Rf^H^ (m,) brother of Riivaga, 

p4^<t (ndjd (S,) ceased, atopiied, 

R^dl%^ tfj at. 

R^rrl (adj.) trembUng, unsteady, 
disordered. 

RRw (adj.) sajjarato^ distioct. 

Rfi.l'^ri specific (in. RRl'^i 
s. gravity). 

R^i<H (m.) trust, confidence, 

(m.) the sky (“the seat 
of Vi^nu "), 

R^hIh (adj.) tortiioua to move, 
gUde). 

(m. f.) a wave. 

to squander. 

(adJ.) without, bereft of. 

(f.) Da may anti {daughter of 
King Vidarhha). 

(n.) inversion [R^Kf^d), 

{m.) Indra, 

depth, |>rofimdity (R-ai'Jf). 
(adj.) Afq>ertaining to one of 
the six Sastras. 

(f,) aUiiHioo, suggestion. 

■iHniri (f.) indiiddiiality (as op^josed 
to aggregate). 

(udj.) set (aa the finn). 

(m.) (2) a Muni (3) the author 
of the Mahfibliarata epic (4) 
an cx|>ounder of the Vedas, 

(n.) inverted order (1^ + 

(m,) vi'ound, sear. 

^llVd (n.) a piece, slice (S.), 

(adj.) fickle (2) name of a fish, 
(ni.) a IJhil. 

(in,) a marksman sliootliq; 
blindfold and guided by sound. 

kiHi (f.) tai>er, lamp. 
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(adj.) rejiov\aed^ po]>uIouA 
(Aj.) (Hhk\ 

f.iWH (m.) locust (2) moth* 

(m+) the moob i“ haY^iug the 
biark of r hare ”)* 
tU’H Siam. 

fna.) Bpiasb of water (S. 
to sprinkle). 

j (2) permission to depart, 
(f*) flheU^ oyater-shelL 
(m. |jI.) thanks (Ar.)* 

(n.) the hot Tueathcr (nTuly- 
August). 

(n.) washizig the mouth 
after a meal. 

(m.) Sjvu (“ trident in 

hiiiifl 

(f.) Iiospjtjdity^ attendance ob. 
(m.) checkmate king). 
^rH (b.) cold. 

(f.) I'atvati davighter of 
the uioubtaib ”). 

(n.) _vouth {S 4 . 

(adj.) audible (S. hear), 
(in.) Vighu (“ husband of 
or Ijaki^m!), 

[oA Bigh (S. ^5W, to breathe). 

4 

%(Vi (m. pi.) the six enendes ''' 
or inlniinal paasions^ i.e. kOi 
Uust), IvH (anger}j(greed )t 
(inlatuation)^ Hsi (pride)t 
and ^ (^5 fj ealousy). 

close by, 

[m.) doubt (S, 4?(L3- 
{m.) & lover. 

^Mlrt (m.) tlic act of fdlibg^ a veound. 
(m.) high tide. 

tf.) potential energ>% 
^HHiPh (adj.) direct. 


(n.) isotherm, 
fm.) eerie boiBC 
41^-1^ fadj.) temperate. 

(adj.) true, ]>roj>eT, abimdaiit. 
(in.) great joy. 

(h) progression (2) stream, 
(^dj.) sharp, min hie, fickle. 
fadJ,) hidden, covered op. 

(m.) Arjiina (left-handed 
in groRjdng the bow). 

(f.) stream, current, the 
stream of life, the world.” 
(adj.) arrogant. 

^L(l*iXL4 (adj.) consistent. 

(in.) an Kni[>cror. 

(adj.) doubting, auspicious. 

(f.) literature. 

(*dj,) sprinklftl. 

(m.) oppression, tyranny (P.). 
%.k?. (adj.) easy. 

(ihI]-) conferring happines.^ 
(?i^*t+^L give). 

( m.) the muon (■^Hl nectar 
d-sH^ ray). 

=^Vl (adj.) asleep. 

(adj.) happily eombined. well- 
niatcbcd. 

^srtl tf-) {-) divinity (^^, a God), 
(f.) the Ganges (“rivet of 
the Gods^^). 

(b) the favourite Queen, or 
wife (^+<H15H). 

(in.) tninrjuilbty, enlnir 
stiUness. 

(n.) mierujiboiie. 

Aihl (in. pi.) the ends of a scfrcc. 

^ti (adj.) aftervvurds, latter. 

(m.) Cambay. 

(n.) pistil. 

(n.) wonder, pride (f^ to smile), 
(ni.) Cupid, 

^icl (m.) flow (S.). 

>44^ (m.) a low-caste, a phe4^ 
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(f.) stubbomu^ 
t” Abyssinian*fi fiat”b 
tiv'HtCi'H {Or] jjoison ttumed by the 
Gods from the oocart {2) any 
deadlj' |>oisoD. 

(m,) Ada m s apple, 

(m) Siiaortfice, 

{f.) eaList^oce. 

(f.) the ineiidi plant 
incrmw), 

(m,) glacier. 


(m.) Brail diii 



murderous, cruel. 


tTA-y (in.) if^^r organ of 

sense; tlf, 

(ni.) a horse. 


£t 

(ad],) pirdonable. 

(»dj,) " the soul “ body 
+.ti, knowing). 



THFJ SOUNDS OF SJXA 

By T, Or A El AM H Bailuv, a^ist^ on the Phopetic aide Ly Lilias E, 
Arhi^tronci and on the Sina side by IJ. L. B. Lorimri^ 

Chart o 7 i^i^X Consonantal Phonemks 



Ili- 

iftbiiU 

IjHbio- 

deiilal 

llentJi] 

-\keS- 

IjlT 

Alvoolar 

lletmriedi 


Velar 

PIchEtv 

Pt b, ph 


t, d. th 



t. d. th 



kgkh 

AITricate 



ts, 


C. ch 


¥ j 



NuaI 

m 

■ 

(a) 

n 

? 



(5) 

n 

Tjiteml 



(1) 

1 


(1) 




tapped 




r 


r 




FricMlfB 


f, V 


s z 

J 3 


9 ? 


X Y 

Vuvet 

glide 
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A^piiube 

h. fi ill any voivol position. 


ji Is strictly speaking dcnto’alveolo’pjilatnl. 

SvTnboLs in brackets indicate subaidian' members of other 
pkonetpeH. 


Ill my Shtna Grammar just published there is a popular description 
of the sounds written eight years ago in India^ wiien it was Impofsiblo 
for me to consult anyone. Xow I should like to alter bonie of it. In 
phonetics advance ia so rapid that one's descriptions are out of date 
almost as soon as they are written. Happily it is all advance. There 
is no tetrogreflaion. 

In order to indicate graphically the sounds of a language one must 
(t) decide what sounds are found In it> (ii) grnnji them in phonemes^ 
assigning one symbol to each phoneme (not to each sfteech sound);, 
(iii) show* their tongue position or place of articidatiou by correctlv 
placing them on a sound chart. A phoneme may be poputttrltj defined 
^ a distinct, essentia]^, and significant sound of a knguagC;, minor 
variations being disregarded. 
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Chart of Sixa Vowel Phoxkmes 



T do not Tememb«r Rasal a, o, v. 

Section I give? Coh Lorimcr's and my joint viewA^ with such 
qualifications on hie part as are inserted ivithin square brackets 
foUow'cd by the initial L *\ Section If contains a number of minuter 
details for which 1 alone am responsible. The ^tind charts have been 
prepared by Miss Armstrong and myself. Col. Lorimer is in general 
agreement with them, but does not wish to commit hinssetf to all the 
details [“ regarding whicb I do not feel competent to form definite 
opinions" ■ L.]. Jvo two people speak a language alike; in India^ 
especially in hilly rcgionsj there are differences from village to ^illage, 
Col. Lorimer and I w^orked with different men in different years. There 
are therefore naturally a few minor variations in our cstimatea 
of sounds. This bolds in fairticular of vowels. 

Section I 

There are approximately ^ to 6fi phonemes in Sina^ of which 40+ 
including aspirated sounds, arc consonantal. [Add “ w " ; L.] This 
number may be slightly increased or decreased after farther 
investigation ; thus ?+ g may be vaneties nf j,, [J think they are : L.] 
But for the present it may be accepted as practically correct. Of these 
phonemes, eistt-oen consist of pairs of advanced aod retracted con¬ 
sonantal sounds, OH follows. (The difference ia significaDt.) 
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Advanced t, d, o, j, n, r, 3 ■ retratrM: t* 4 , p. j, ti, r, 9 . ?. 
[The retTAction of p, ^ fl, r is otten so considenihle as to be obvious 
to a Eurofkean ear: L,] There ate seven sounds ’u bich are found both 
aspirated and iinaspiratedt the difference being Rignificant: p, t, 
c> t, p, k; aspirated, pk, th, bh, eh, ^h. pb^ kh [ph being inter¬ 
changeable with or f : L.] Sonants arc not aspirated< 

The dental fricatives 9 and S < English th in think and then) are not 
heard in Sin a. The vdar fricatives and y (sometinieB interchangeable 
with kh and g) are generally found in loan words such as khuda or 
X'uda, God : jayutem, Yagistdn. They are faintly pronounced. 

There are nppro 3 c.iniate 1 y 24-28 vpwel phonemes, 14 iion-nasal 
vowels, 10 or more of these also nasal- [a doubtful: L.] i and 1 arc 
retracted to i and i when one of the soiinds p, ji. ^ inimediatelv' 
follows or precedes, 0 is advanced towards y in a few words. Doubt¬ 
less some law, not yet discovered, governs this fact. In the meantime, 
we may enter y as belonging to the 0 phoneme. [I know the change 
only a-H occurring optionally In a few Tvorde, w'ben there is an i vowrel 
in the next syllable; L,] 

Some of the vowels appear in certain cases to be interchanged. 
Such are a, a, a, s : i, 1 j 0, b. 0 : 0, e. 

Ji S unlike English cA, «h, zh, but arc unrounded 

and more advanced : c la uiiaapirated. j, g. ^ are the corrce|>ond' 
lug retracted sounds: lips imrotinded. 

b» la, g, n, B, z do not differ appreciably from the corTesj>onding 
English sounds ; p and k differ from English p and k in lacking 
aspiration. 

f and V are not unlike English/and n, but are fainter. The friction 
IS less and the acoustic effect is different, v is sometimes weakened to 
□ [?L 0 

f la a single top r as sometimes heart! In Skotland or in English 
thrilL 

q is as in Englisht but when accompanying -1 is very lor forward. 

j is less consonantal, i.e. is more like a than in English. [T. G. B.'s 
medial j is often omitted by me, or rendered i : L.] 

Section II 

p is not unlike the Italian and French sound [I agree t L.], but Is 
further forward. It is made with the blade of the tongue against the 
alveolar ridge behind the upper teeth. 

d are dental: %, d are the corresjiondlng retracted sounds. 
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Their [xxsition h noTmolly the same aa in Panjabi, and UrdUj but when 
accnm]Hiiiying high front vowcla, they are more advanced. 

n never initial: when medial it i.^ the aame aa in Panjabi, but ia 
further forward when final or with a liiph front vowel. 

r ia as in Urdu and PaTijubi. It ia never initial, and rarely [if ever, 
L.] final. 

h following a vowel tend^ to liecome aocmnt, but othervi'iHe ia as in 
English. 

b, 5 , d, d fiTC aometimea, and I, r alw'ays^ jjjirtly or wholly 
devwalized w'hcn finaL [With more phonetic knowledge T should 
[irobably agree. I frcfiucntly have fioal p, k^. t, eorrcajwnding to 
medial b, gi d t also aometiniea final a, c, s. corresponding to medial 
i, : L,J 

The numbers in the foLlow'ing paragrapliEi refer to positions betw'ocn 
the canlinal vowels. The nature of the vow els is shovro by their position 
on the chart. 

e has a position of about 1^. 

t in the diphthong ei hoa a range of approximately d to 

A is probably a member of the a phoneme, “ i ” in a following 
syllable aclvances a from -lA to about - 1 , i.e. to a : air he came ; 
a ll, she canie.^* 

a h beard chiefly in loam words : ina'la% Sunni priest,” gaga\ 
" noise.'' 

0 is about 65 : ah unrounded and advanced variety of it, t, is always 
short. If, when final and uuatres&ed, has a range of about Cj to 7^+ 
In Roman letters therefore one w'rites it sometimes -0 and sonic- 
times -ti, 

A is very low\ not much above u j jAit ** mother-in-law.” 

Towe,—There is a low' rising tone heartl Ih a certain number of 
words. Its first part occurs alw'ays in a stressed syllable ; the second 
|jart is about a tone higher than the first. The rule for its incidence is 
not known except to this extent that all abstract nouns ending in 
-or and all conjunctive iwrt.iciplefi have it. Thus banur, ” greatnesa ” ; 
Jysi', “ swoUen ” ' thE% ” having done.*' 

Words illustrating cerebrals and as|>irates : ji he, " living ” ; 
ji nt, “ rows ” : tAUi. “ swimming ” ; tAm, ” falling,” *' shutting ” ; 
thAm. cleaning," sweeping": CAk, [litchforh ” ; chak, *^day 
bAt, " stone ” ; bAt, ” rice ” : bAri bAri* " a big |)oiul ” : khe?, 
*' lime ” ; ken, " ri>ck " : pat, " lost year ” ; phAr, turn '': 

tk dAm, altogether, eta." £k dam, " once ” : khTp. “ shawl ” ; 

krn, " car.” 
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QI'IvU.eXv^erke i>cs ScuftlFtTirias. I. Band. Suhell 

mid Xevbeliirj romautifiche;^ (irilirLt dea b. Ahmed 

(8, Jhdt. d. H.)* Xach dcr eiu^ig erhaltenen Handsclirift in der 
Preuss. 8taatebibUothek} mit eincin Gebitwort von J. IL 
Mordtmaxn, (IliiiJiiover, Orient-Buohhandliing lieijia Laraine, 
19250 M* 2;j* 

The growing cost of |irj]itiiig texts in Oriental has in recent 
j'cars been a Kcrions check to the progress of Jalanue studies, and 
every student of Arabic, Persia n^ or Turkish will welcome the applica¬ 
tion of the recently-improved method of photographic reproduction 
to the publication of texts hitherto inaccessible. The German 
Oriental Society has made use of this method to bring out a new issue 
of texts tiiat hove been long out of print and diflicuJt to obtain, and 
the enterprising firm of lleiriK Ijifaire has now undertaken to render 
available in a similar manner an entirely new series of hitherto 
unpublished works. It has rightly been rocognized that this method 
of publication is eapecially auitabJe In the caac of unique mannscriptfl,. 
of which only one copv is known to exist, so that no collation of 
other manuscriyits is either ];os8ible or necesaarj^ Accordingly, 
we are [iromisetl an edition of the early Ottoman chronicle of BihishtT. 
to whom his editor. Professor Babinger, assigns a period between 
NoO and 1520 that were so moiuentous in the history of the 

Turks); only one manuscript of this w'ork is known to exist, in the 
British Museum. Persian scholar b wdll see for the fiiat time the 
KL wan-i-ll^w'an of that remarkubk jiersonage in the eleventh century, 
Nfi^ir-i-Khusmw, a copy of w'hicli has sundved in the library of Aya 
Jlofia in Conatantinople. To students of Amfaic, Professor Grohmann 
will make accessible the Universal History of Ibn Kathir and two 
volumes of Hamdani's Iklil, These works represent but a small part 
of this series as at preaent planned. It wdll give a fresh impulse to 
the study of Iskm by the materials that it will provide for further 
in%'estigations into [Muslim history, literature and culture, and deserve 
the support of all Orientalists, as it wdll provide them with readable 
tejcts at a very small cost. 
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The &r»t volume has juut ap[>eared and gives the Turkifib text 
of a Toruantlc poetii by the earljeat Ottoman poet of whom there is 
any record—Mes^ud li. Ahmed, who comi>Ieted this ];oem in the year 
1378. Gibb makes mention of it |I, 22G), but had never hiiiisclf 
been able to had a copy. The text (which Is vocalized throughout) 
is lieautifuUy clear and ]>rcEient35 the attractive appearance of a MS, 
wxitten by an expert callijiprapbist. 

T. VV. Arnold. 


XAKAGijS^ TttHKIffGHE ScHAlT’ENSrlELE^ Jl EKAUSCi EG EH E N, CbEHSETJCT 
UND fiRKLABT VOX Hellml’t Ritter. (Drient-Buchhaadlung, 
iruniiover, 19 ^ 21 ,) 

To Ptudeut^i of tuodern Turkish, Profeseor Ritter's |>ubIiration 
of the texts of three complete Turkish shadow-plays in the form 
in which they used to be reiiresented in the iiiij>erial |>alac 0 in 
Conatoiitinuplc will be wclcomo^ for hitherto only scanty and 
fragnient,ary material has Ivccn available for the study of this literature^ 
Bo Hignificaut lor the understanding of the workings of the mind 
of the average Turk* But apart from their p&yehnlogical interest* 
theac tcxt.s arc valuable from a, linguistic point of view, for examples 
of dialfigue dealing with the oonimon affairs of daily life and nxitten 
in good Turkish;, are not easy to find, and (as the editor explainsl 
the language ol these texts is “ High-Ottoman ” and in no way bears 
to the language of the cultivated Turk the relation that \''iilgar 
Arabic " bears to classical Arabic, The Turkish text is given in 
transliteration, [lartly on account of the expense of printing in Oriental 
type, and partly in order to make clear varieties of pronunciation in 
auch dialect forms as occur. 

For those students of Islam who do not read Turkish the editor’s 
introduction and translation will direct attention to a branch of study 
that has received hardly any attention in hlnglish literature dealing 
with the Muhammadan world, namely, the outlook upon life of the 
Turk apart from orthodox presentatious of what his religion bids him 
think. Particularly, to many readers it will be new to Icam that, 
despite the common prohibition of repre&eutatiooa of the human 
figure, the use of pup[)cta in this shadow-play hag received the sanction 
of high theological authority, on the ground that we have here a 
symbol of the iinieal and transitory world and that the light which 
costs these shadows on the screen may draw the minds of the spectators 
to the contemplation of the divine light that is the eonrcei of all 
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PNifftflnce. The tmni^lAtion is racy and Angorous, atid cieverlv 
reproduces jmny of the comic playii u]h>u words of which the origipa] 
tCNt ]B full. The illustmtioba reprcKeat forty-eight of the puppets, 
which are made of akin, mbhed down to a transparent thimieas, and 
eight of them are reproduced in the original colours. 

T. \V, Arnold. 


Commercial Relations between Tnhia and England (1€01-1T57)* 
By Bal Krishna* pp, x.itii -f 370* Boutledge, I4j. 

We welcome this useful and interesting account of the East India 
roiufiaiiy’a trade from its commencement to 3757. It divides the 
century and a half with which it deab into three periods of a1>out 
fifty years each* surveys the general course of trade during each jieriod, 
and then aim lyses it into its comjionent parts, tracing in some detail 
the triide in each of the more important articles, and adding to each 
cknptcT npjiendices of w'hat served the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for statistics. I'or this purjose Mr. Bjil Krishna has drawn 
Upon the records of the Custom-house us well as those at the India 
Office. It is in all respects a great pity that the information which 
they appear to contain ahoiild have proved bo inconclusive. Never¬ 
theless the author has been enabled at several points to supplement 
the existing iiifomiation. Notably in the last quarter of the seven¬ 
teenth century he lias been able to correct the current ideas of the 
volume of the coiu/noditics sent out to 1 ndia by showing to what extent 
the f’onipany’fl exports may have been sup|demented by those of 
its interloping rivals. Specially interesting are the accounts be gives 
of the various imports from the East — in particulat indigo, piece-goods, 
and tea. Although he finds the Customs returns very l>afiling, and 
more often tlian not fails to reconcile his various sources of informatian, 
his sufv'ey of the trade is more complete than can be found elsew'here. 
At times we arc unable to agree with or follow him. For instance 
(pji. ItiO-l) ho alleges most brutal methods of repression as used 
by the CoiniJany Bgainet its rivals; but he neither specifies the methods 
nor quot.eB his authority* As regards tile Dutch trade* he relics on 
the Hague transcripts at the India Office, Valentijn fw'hy does be 
*all the latt-er T'alcn/y?je in his text \) and Linschoten. These ate not 
adequate material on which to ba&e a solid account of the Dutch 
trade ; he seems unacquainted with the work of Klerk de Reuss; 
and he ignores the very large maee of mBteria.| which the Dutc-h them- 
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selves have printed. Tiit Hague tftioscripts werts wv believe, 
Jesijimeci to iUui^trate pnlitieal rather than economic deve!oj>meiit8. 
The account ol the Dutch trade we take to be the weakest, part of 
the book. Apnin the author aeema to have ndased the ioterdst and 
importance that would have attached to a conudcted and detailed 
account of the re-exports of Oriental produce fioiii England to otiier 
European conntricR, He refers to them occasioiiaUv, hut haa not 
worked out the matter. Elinor points are hia use of courtcsiy titles— 
it is odd to read of Mr. 51un ” after a lapse of three ecnturies ' his 
quite mistaken description of the Oatenderii as *' freu merchants 
and ** clandestine tradera ’’—they were no more dundeatine than the 
(.'ompany itself; the repreated error of toncon ” for jntd-an in the 
footnote oo p. 43 i and vxe wonder to what extent the writer i-ouJd 
substantiate his view' that the E&rojwaii merehanta deliberately 
drove Indian traders off the Indian seas. In very many ca^s tlie 
tmdera of the tw'o Juitions worked closely together. 


Chime in India. By S. Edivardes. pp. viii + 16!). Milford* 

1924. &r. C(L 

Ah IcLHpector-Gcneral of Police at Bombay, Mr. Edwaitfes has 
had plenty of opportunity of studying crime in India. His little book 
gives a general survey, cloFalhcd under hea<is such as offences against 
the state or against pro[H?rty; and it is limited in tinie to recent 
years, so that Thagi and other eRtraorxliiiarily interesting practices 
are omitted. Jfcvertheless the modern Indian criniinnl can still be 
very interesting. Aa Mr. Edwardes points ont, and oa he ilJustrutes 
again and again, the peculiarity of the Indian criminal is that lie may 
belong to either the ancient or the mcMiern category. The criminal 
tribes, along w'lth the methoda taken in the hopes of reclaiming them, 
provides the author with one of bis most interesting sections; and these 
are [icople whose hereditan' duty it is to steal and rob just os rnurli 
as it is the duty of the Brahman to perform ceremonies or ol the 
Vaisya to buy and sell. Then beside these relics of an immemorial 
antirjuity we find the modern jirorhiot—railw'ay thieves, insiirance- 
sivindletH, and so on, .4s examples of Iridiun Engenuity may be ijuoted 
One or two coses i n w'hich the ingenious took advantage of Mr. (Tandhi'a 
Non-co-operation campaign. The Muhammadan butchers of BilaB]*ur 
set abroad a rumour that the Mahatma had directed all goats to be 
set free; and then took advantage of the plentiful eupj Hcg that 
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wpre afFeretl by abirnie^J ownerji to piircbast Jargt nuntl>ert> for a more 
Bong, t)ther iibtna were more nefariotis* One rogue went about in 
A?&iiin ^ling pills to the tooliea as an antidote to the poison which 
he sftiti the Eiigliiili manugera were mixing with the well-water i 
and another pretendtil to iw empow'eml to imikc nlteratjona (for a 
eon^ideratiou) in the land-registers to ennhie tlie ryots to obtain 
remissions of rent under an oriler ol Gandbi and Mr. C. ]{. Etna. 
Alti?pether thia little book is both inHlriietive and entertaining. It 
may I* eonmieiicled to all interested in Indian affairs, and cspeeially 
to those about to go to India either as mis.sioiinries or as administrators. 

Economic CoNiHTios'st is India. Ily P. Pai>m.\sabha Pillai. 
p|>. .x^'iii + RoutledgCf 19^25* li2s* tkf. 

This is an excellent and weil-baiaDiced book, entirely free from 
tliat vicious practice of discussing politics under the guise of 
econoinio i|ueationH. The historical |)ortioii is in places open to 
eriticism. For instance, the author writes as though the Company 
prosecntcil the weaver merely for taking advjmces from some 
other eniployerj whereas that was clone only w'hen the w'eayer 
took new' advances before fulfUling a contract with the Cotnp>any. 
Put the remainder of the book is wtU and honestly thought nut. 
Here are no sweeping allegations that India was once a great 
industrijil eoimtrv, but instead u moderate and rcasonn.ble estimate 
of the extent to w'hich industry entered into her general life. 
The same candour is displayed in the author’s Judgment of Lord 
Purzon’s services to Indian agriculture by the formation of the 
Agrieultund Department; and Indians of the present generation 
seldom give Lortl Cur^on his due. On oct^asion we find generalizations 
which go to the roots of things, as when w'e are told that whereaH 
in England the economic problem is largely one of distributioiiT in 
India it b one of production. The need of revising the raibvay tariff 
is einph3?iize<it but tlie author is no protectionist, considering that 
India is not yet ready for such a measure* These iPustrations show 
that the author has followed hb evidence without seeking to make 
political capita] at cvctv turn ; the result is a book that may be 
confidently recommended to all interested in the economic future 
of India as a well'thought-out piece of work* 
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The Early History or Bengal. By F. J. Monahan, pp. xii + 248. 

Milfoitl, 1925. 15«. 

Though relating to Bihar rather than to Bengal, and more con¬ 
cerned with the Mauiyan period in general than with either in 
{Mirticular, thw little book wll nctA'e a useful purpose. It contains 
a lengthy abstract and comment on the Kautiliya Artfuuxutra, with 
long extracts from the classical writers who are believed to have drawn 
information from Megasthenea, and quotations from the inscriptions 
of Asoka. The author has therefore brought together within verv 
moderate comfiass the chief documents on the Maur}*an period ; and 
although his conclu.sions differ little from those of the accepted 
authorities, he enables the student to sun'ey the ])erio<l with constant 
reference to the original writers on whom our knowledge mainly 
rests. The ArthoM.^tra still remains obscure in manv jmssages; 
and hen* and there Mr. Monahan was able to suggest improvements 
on the translation of Mr. Sama Sastri. For instance, the latter 
translates sannidatf as “ chamberlain ; “ trea.surer ’* is proposed 

as an alternative. Mr. Monahan jjoint.s out that the “ office of the 
accountants ”— ak^patnla —was in fact much more than that, indeed 
a record office; and he suggests that the military guilds— heni —were 
probably mercenaries who enlisted in the royal army under their own 
chiefs, and only described as irtui by an analogy from the trade 
guilds. This portion seems to be all that Mr. Monahan left finished 
at the time of his death ; but some of his lectures, carrj’ing the history 
of Bengal down to the fourteenth century, have been printed in 
Bengal Past and Present. 

_ H. H. Dodwell. 

Ph<entcian Origin of Britons, Setrra, and Anolo-Sa.xon8. By 
L. Waddell, LL.I)., C.B., C.I.E. pp. xxvi, 450. London: 
VNilliams & Norgate, 1924. 

The revival of the top-hat has pre8er\'ed for science an important 
proof of the origin of the inhabitants of this countrj'. For it cannot 
but be considered the national headgear of the rulers of England 
(we do not speak with such assurance of Scotland), and its adoption 
by other nations as the ceremonial head-covering of males Is only 
another indication of the way in which our Higher Civilization has 
imposed itself on leas fortunate Gentiles. But to our jjoint. The 
veriest t}*ro in Bedlamite Philologj’ must be struck by the absolute 
identity of the word “ top-hat ” (at one time a tribal designation 
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in pre-Koman Britain) wth the Tophet mentioned by Jeremiah, 
who is thus shown to have been true prophet (indeed, are not the words 
“prophet” and “Jeremiah” often synonymous?). But we must 
not stop there. Ph and b are always interchangeable. Hence there 
is no doubt that Tophet and Tibet are identical, and that Jeremiah 
^whose name after all is a but slightly variant form of Dalai I^ama) 
by his cryptic reference to a valley w'as in reality describing the great 
plateau, or even Mount Everest itself, which as the 8U{)erlative of 
“ ever ” is symbolic of the durability of the top-hat habit. If any 
further proof could be needed, it is found in this. Tophet was situate 
in the valley of Ben Hinnom; * and only the perversity of Western 
scholars has hitherto prevented the old Phcenician-Pali (the names 
are identical) Hinayana being known as the source of Tibetan 
Buddhism. It is to be hoped therefore that the Tibetans, after the 
publication of this discover}', will submit to peaceful |)enetration 
on the part of their blood-brothers, the top-hatted (or Tibetan) Britons. 

It is unfortunate that the author of the book under review’ should 
have seemingly misscil this great truth, especially as he appears on 
the title-page as “ e.x-professor of Tibetan, Ix)ndon University ”, 
though we believe “ ex-profe.ssor of Tibetan, University College”, 
would have been the more accurate description. 

But anyone who likes may, for 15*., enjoy 450 fiages of miraculous 
discoveries, before which the above would pale into insigmlicance. 
Every page contains a gem, or many gems. In the Newton Stone 
found in Scotland the author discovers (no one else ever “ discovered " 
or “ disclosed ” so much) the word ka, to which he gives the meaning 
of. This he identifies straightway w'ith the Hindi adjectival genitive 
affix ka, and is strongly inclined to connect with the Gothic S (w’hatever 
the Gothic S may be !). Tlie Britons are the Bharatas of the Rigveda 
(or, as the discoverer writes them in kindly thought to 8har{)en our 
etymological obtu.sene&s, the ^ruts). Curiously enough the same name 
is found in the I.atin Fort{una), of which the second |)art is identical 
with the w’ord for “ one ” and the Sumerian ana, so that it means 
“ one of the Barnts ”. But the identification of Vedic India w'ith the 
patron saint of Scotland is so obvious that we wonder the w'riter 
troubled himself to mention it. 

All this may be admirable fooling. But we have an uneasy feeling 
that the author really believes it ; and that, since printing must be 
true, he will find readers to believe it too. No wonder is there that 
* Emcjfclopadia Briionnica , a.T. Tophet. 
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our neiglibotirfl look upon uti Hittite- (for you may he sure the Hittitea 
are jiot omitted) An'fln-PhccniLlEiii'BflTat-EtiigJjpii as a KtrangP, 
nuaccountable iieopJe, qnd not the less in tJiut such a volitmc aa this 
can be printed, publlsheti^ and even aolil in our iiudHt, to the extent* 
we believe, already of a tjecond edition. 

R. fj. Turxkr. 

IIkt Boek der Duixenii V"ra«ex, Dwjt Glullaumk Fni^fjERic 
PurER. D| X 6^, pp. XV* 90* 121. Leiden: E. J. Brill* 19^24, 

The averftj;e Eiirojtenn student of .\raky baa no stnmnch for 
-Moby religious literature. He finds it dull, nTitten in a had and 
diffiouJt style* full of tecluijcal ternifl whieh he has to hunt up in 
Arabic dietioiiuriea* and in hict generally unattraetive. It n§ all of 
foreign origin or inBfnration, and therefore in no way charactcristieally 
Malay; and most of it consists of translations from Arabic w'orks 
of W'hicb a good few have been rendered into one or other of the 
readable European languages. Therefore, and with good reason* 
the ordinary trader avoids it. But in doing so Lc leavea a serious gap 
in his studies; for works of this tV 7 >e, arid and nninB[iiring aa they 
appear to us, have had a considerable intluenec on Makv thought 
and Opinion* w hich, after all, it Is part of a student's business to attempt 
to appreciate and coin|)reheiid. Yet I confess that I have mueh 
sympathy with his jioint of view and do not anticipate that this branch 
of Malay literature w’ill ever appeal greatly to European readers. 

Dr* Pijper l\as laid us ujider a very considenible iibligatiou in this 
matter* for he has managod to invest one of these nninv'iting works 
with a new interest. The Book of a Thousand Questions, as it has 
h<?en Convent!omily styled* is indeed a someviliat miscelJaneoiis 
theological and cosmological farrago, but is more readable than most 
others of its class, and Jt has had a reinarkalde hist on'. Starting 
from a tradition of ven' TCfi|rt?ctable antiquity that Muhammad, 
on his arrival at Medtiiah immediately after the Hejirah, had been 
met by a learned Jewish Itabbi named ^Vbd Allili ibn Salam who* 
after que-stiouing the Prophet on various matters connected w'itli 
religioii. had declared lumsclf a eon vert, to the new revelation, it has 
developed into quite a substantial treatise: the Malay text takes 
up 121 piig(^. But what is particularly notew'orthy is that the work* 
no doubt in a mueli shorter form, W'fis alrCiidy knowm in its Arabic 
original i>efore a.d, aud that from the *\nibic it was translnted 
into fjOtin os early as a.o, 1143* being therefore the first work on 
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MultammcbdanlHm to reach the European world in a language which 
it could undei^tand. Thia woh t^ot^ how'ever, a piece of Islamic 
propaganda ; on the contTarVj it ivas niaterial gathered, at the infitlga- 
tion of a Cluniac Abbot who vi&ited Toledo in 1111. with a vi^vr to 
Chrh^tian missionary efforts against Islam. 

From au early Arubic originali which in course ol time expanded 
greatly in different recensions, the work was done into a number of 
other languagesj including Persian. Turkish* Hindostani, Javanese, 
iiiid Malay. Dr. Pijper, in hi^ most valunble historical account of 
this evolution, ns one may call it* poiuta out the remarkable fact 
that of all the recensions he has examined the Malay one is at present 
the most faithfid representative of the Arabic text done into Latin 
in 1143, and that it has come through a Persian version which has 
not yet been identihed. The edition of the Malay text which he gives 
ns is based on a MS* from Batavia, bat he has added an apparatus 
crittcaa of variants from more than a dozen other MSS., inckidiug 
one belonging to the iloyal Asiatic Society which ho was able to 
consult at our School, It is pleasing to think that we have been, 
in some tiuiall degree, of assistance in the production of such a scholarly 
piece ol work- Like several other doctorate theses by Dutch scholars 
that I have seen in recent yeAT^, Dr. PijpeFs work maintaina a high 
level in the technical handling of Hs subject matter, and k a real 
contribution to Oriental studies. 

C. O. Elaoden* 


1. Sarva-dar.saxa- 9 amghaha of SAYAXA’MAnHAVA. Edited with an 
original commentnrv in Sanskrit by Mnhamahopadhyaya 
\"asudev *Shastht Abhyaxkar. {Government Oriental 1 Hindu) 
faeries No, f*) pji. 153, *>*3. Bhandarkar Oriental Kesearch 
Institute: Poona, 19^2-1. 8“, 

The Sftrm^ar^aua-mmffraha well deserves the place of honour 
Assigned to it in the new Government Oriental Series and the distinction 
of having a commentary w'ritten upon it by one of the most erudite 
of living ^iistrLs, As an intellectual tour /»rce it ia probably 
unsurpassed, and perhaps unequAlJed ; for it seta forth with perfectly 
calm objectivitv'^ the doctrines of sixteen schools of thought, and it 
ia not until we arrive at the last chapter, the exposition of ^amkarats 
doctrine (which, by the way, is by a different hand frorn that of the 
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Author of the preceding chapt4irs)*i that we discover the real sentiments 
of OUT author^ or authors. Knch detachment in as singular ns the 
infomiatton is raluablc. 

Vet the detachment is not absolute : there is an underlying 
impUcfttion^ expresMu^d not in words but in arfangenient. The systems 
of thought are set forth in an order tletermined by their relative 
degree of inteileetual refinement, according to our autlior^s opinion, 
hirst and lowest are the athciectic schools, comprihiing succeaaivelv 
the blatantly materialiaticCarvFikas, the logical and iKwitive Buddhists^ 
and the equally logical but polvlemmatic Jaius; then come the 
various sorts of a^ikm or believers, the lowest ]<lacc among them 
rdigio ]3otuii juodcrc/) being as^iigned to the KaintidujtvaSr 
while the highest and last rank in the order of spiritual enlightenment 
is held by the school of ^"^rpkara. The whole book is dominated 
by this conception of the successive ascent of the variotis B 3 ’^Etema 
from the nearest to the most exalted level. Such a method of exposi¬ 
tion, however, is not historical; the idea of history was luirdl_v under¬ 
stood b_y our author, or authors, and the learned t^astrt, whoae com- 
mentary most slnlfullv graaps their mental attitude, has not quite 
adjusted it to historical realitv. 

The value of this excellent book is enhanced by the copious indices 
and classified bibliography. The new scries thus fitarts most 
auspiciously. 


2. Journal or the Bo.hbay Brancu or the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Xew Series. Edited by Dr. V^ S, Sukthankah [audj 
Professor Shaikh Abdul Kadir, \''oI. I, No. 1, pp. l&L Bombay, 
I92d, 8va. 

The number of the JBBJf/hS. before us opens n new series, and calls 
for our heart>" congratulations and good wishes for its future succet^, 
Feti;£/aiustum sirJ ! The new order begins under most happy auspice.s, 
under the editorship of two capable and distinguished scholars, who 
offer UB an exceUent series of pai^ers, presented in attractive print. The 
place of honour in worthily held by Dr. Steii KonoW', who contributes 
a paper on the names and designationa of the KanJska mentioned in 
the A ra inaerii^tion, in w'hich very plausibl}'' he reads the name of the 
latter’s father as Vajhe^ka and identifies him with Vdaiska. Mr, D. B, 

1 Thf rhnptfr an i« Vy of (Ke took hj MidiiAVfl, 

ion >of Rb> HaKAdor H. K>rAAimliacKAr Ku prored in Ani xl^- 

p. 17 ft. 
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Diskalkjir puhIiHhE^.s piglitecn charters of the Mctitraka kings of V'alabhl, 
and Mr, G, V, Acharya gi%'es notea on seven other doeuniients of tiie 
same diTiasty, wliiJe Mr. A. Jlaster discusses Htreas-occent in mudern 
Gujarati and Mr. P. V. Kane examines the reference to the Dharnm- 
^stras in Kunidrila’s Tattira-vartHka. Two good |capers are from the 
]>en of Dr. Snkthankar. The first, which fonns No. G of his “ f^tiidiea 
in Hhoau ia a searching criticism of Dr, Printz/s fihiisat Friikritf 
which he con^Hctrt of error in aserihing generally to Bhasa'a age the 
Pmkrit fonu.s found in the MSS. of the plays edited by Gana^iati 
Sastri, iiiL-orrectly classifying these Prakrits^ and (c) thence drawing 
futile chronological conclusions, while admitting that Dr. PriiitJi 
has made a contribution to the subject in showing that the MSS. have 
some examples of the acc. pJur. ma.^c. in though the instance# 

are not tj.iiite as numerous os Prmtz supposes them to be.” The second 
paper is entitled ” The Bhasa Riddle : a proposed solution ”, and it# 
main conclusions are stated by the author as follows: “ Our Svapna- 
vaaavadatta is a ^dalayalnm recension of Bhisa's drama of that name; 
the Pratijndyaiigandharayapa may be by the same author: but the 
authorship of the rest of the dmuias must, be said to he still quite 
uncertain . . . The only factor which unites these plays Into a group 
is that they form part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors. 
The Camdatta i# the original of the Mrechakatikn.” It is peculiarly 
gratifying and encontagiug to me to find a scholar so learned and 
judicious as Dr, Sukthankar arriving at conclusions so nearly in 
agreement with my own. Mention la due also of three other pajieTS, 
notes by Mr. X. B. DIvatia on the oblique form and dative suffix in 
'jf in Marathi and by the Rev. H. Heras, S.J., on the Portuguese 
alliubce with the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, and a study 
of the date of the Bhagavata by Mr. C. V. Vaidya^ who from a con- 
sideration of various data in fliat Pura^a assigns it to the tenth centuiy^, 
thus coinciding wdth Dr, Farquhar's view fOiifL/., p. 231 f,). The 
reviews of books are likew'ise good, 

3. The IxovaN' Historical Qcari'KRLV, Edited by Xarexdtea 
Nath Law'. Vol I, Xo. 1, pp. 198. L'alcutta, 1920, 8vo. 

As Indian historical stuilies arc rapidly increasing, there is am[<le 
scope for a new quarterly dealing with the subject, and Dr. Ijiw' is to 
l»e commended for his enterprise in launching this journal, which we 
hoi>e will have a very succesjifiil career. Professor Rten Konow' 
contrihiitea to it a judicious introduction, Tivhich U foUowed hv an 
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able reply by Proft!JW>r A. B. Keith to Dr. Ilertel's recently publish&l 
essay on the date of ZorcMistcr anil the Kgvedn. and the first inatahnent 
of an interegtinji awount bv Mm. Ham pro sad J^astri of tlie rKovery 
of Northern Buddhist, literutnre from Hodgson'*! epoch-making 
rpseareheH until the present time* The other pnf>ers ore mostly short 
fthe longest is a compilation by Dr* B. C. Law of Iiterar>- references 
to the Kosalas), and of very S'arions merits some of the best notes 
treating of |S)inta in literary history* Jt must be confessed that in 
upite of the pietnre of a fTiirai^]^ seal w'hioh decorates its wnifjjiter 
the journal has not yet niado any notable contribution to hi.^itory* 

L. D. Harnett** 

KrQEBNJSSE DER KOL, PrELISSJSCHEN TuEFAN-ExrEDlTlONEN', Die 
Buddhistisebc Spfttantike in Mittelasien von A* voN Le Coq* 
Dritter Tcil: Die VVaiidmalereien, Ikrlin* 1921* \'ierter Teil: 
Atlas zn deu Wondmatereicn. Berlin, IfJ’J-l. 

^Vith these two brilliantly ilhistmted v-'olumea Professor von Le Coq 
has brought to a finish his great work on the Buddhist “ Sjjatantike 
in Central Asia and has thus furnished us with further proofs—if such 
were indeed needed—of his great capacity not only as an explorer 
of the sand-burled art treasures of Turkestan but also as a |>rofound 
investigator of the history and development of j\jiiatie art in general. 
Everyone who has the slightest interest in the alldijiiiortant [utiblems 
connected with the art. of Gondhiira and the spread of Hellenistic 
influence on art throughout Asia will, with great pleasure* give due 
credit to the speed and skill with which Professor von Le Coq has 
been able to accomjklish his vast and by no means cas_v work of 
research. 

The prefleiit writer* ahaiit a year ago* hod the pleasure of re\'iewing 
at some length the second volume of this work^ riealing with the 
important ^lanichman miniatuTcs and also giving* in a very abbreviated 
form* Profeasor von Le C<kjV general views on the devdopnieiit of 
Asiatic art,^ W'ith the greatest diffidence 1 then ventured to |K)lnt 
out that Professor von l.re Coq^s theories concerning the predaminant 
influence of Hellenistic art on those of India, China, etc,, were perhaps 
of a somewhat too sw'ccping nature, and that something might pcrbaf;s 
be pleaded in defence of the older national arts of these countrics. 
Closely reslrictiiig my own judginniit—if so it might l>e ealltjd— 
to matters conne<^ted with India* 1 still was under the inijfrePiiion 

‘ Cf. A'rfMtn Arthpky U {lD:t4|iK pp, "3-100* 
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that scholars with altogether higher qualifications would put forward 
in a strictly scientific and unprepossessed spirit their ovm views on 
those subjects and thus help to further our knowledge of these vast, 
difficult, and most im|>ortant problems. 

I’ufortuiuitely, these expectations have so far scarcely been 
fulfilled. As was to be ex|)ected. Professor von Le Coq’s work has 
drawn forth, in different )>criodicaIs, quite a number of reviews, 
some of which may be reatl wdth a certain amount of gain to the 
reader, but several of which do mainly consist of |>ettifogging and 
wholly unscientific criticisms of the author's general \dew8 on the 
ira|)ortance and spread of the Gandlmra art.* This |>eculiar deveIo|)- 
inent of Indian subjects clothe<l in the garb of Hellenism apfuirently 
forms as vivid a joint of controversy as ever between the protagonists 
of different sets of Euroi>ean scholars. Unfortunately, the representa¬ 
tives of the anti-Gandhara line very often seem inclined to put forward 
arguments of feeling rather than such furnished by research, and 
so discussion with them does not always turn out to be very fruitful. 

That Gandhara art originated within schools of Hellenistic workmen 
who settled down in the utmost north-western comer of India and 
adjoining districts during a j)eriod which we can define within certain 
rather narrow limits is, I might venture to think, a matter of common 
consensus. But there, curiously enough, agreement seems to cease. 

hile there seenw to be little |>ossibility of doubting the fact that from 
Gandhara this peculiar art, a mixture of Hellenistic and Indian 
elements, was im|)orted, at a rather early date, into Central .Asia and 
there continue<l to de\'elop on its own lines, some scholars .‘»cem to hold 
»t that the way was exactly the obverse one, and that it was in fact 
brought into India from the North with the invasion of the Kushanas. 
This somewhat amazing theory, proofs of which do not seem to l>e 
forthcoming, is not only unnecessary but also distinctly harmful, 
as it appears to be wholly contrary’ to all the evidence now available. 

That the Gandhara art, and corLsequently a certain modification 
of Hellenistic sculpture and j^ainting, gained a footing in Central 
Asia at an early date, and from there spread further Eastwards, 
cannot, with reason, be contested. But oj>inions will diverge heavily 
to the extent and im{>ortance of this influence of antique art on 
fbat of the Far East; for while Professor von Le Coq is inclined to 
^ in the importation of Asiatized Hellenistic art ideals and methods 

* A typical example of the later sort k fumUhed by the short renew by I)r. Cohn 
«» the Jokrifurk der As!nti*eken KmuM, 1024. p. 24S. 
vor.. III. paut IV. 
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into Claina the chiei Ui[ictus towards artistio development in that 
couTitrv, other flcholftrs with siinilAr vigour, iiiaiotain the existence 
of a highly developed Chinese art long before the time when Western 
iniliience become poissihle there. 

The present writer does not feel in the very least entitle^! to 
form an opinion on this very difheutt point of controver»v+ 13at it 
undoubtedi}' forms a strong [joint in favour of the o[]'ininu of Pr^ifcssor 
vod Co<| that in the earUest remains of Central Asian art Chinese 
influence seems to be wholly untmceablcj and does not set in until 
some ceuturies later on. For we knoiv from authentic nonrees that 
already the earlier Hans had brought their power to bear upon 
Turkestan and adjoining prorinceSj and the inferenec seenifi wholly 
legit!mate that f^hina did not at that [jericKl i«>.Hficas those highly 
developed standards of i*aintihg and scul]>tum which would have been 
able strongly to impress theuiselves upon the infant and dejjcndeat 
art of Central Asia. After all, it may well Ik the case that fleUenistn, 
through the agency of Gandhariir and Central Asian art', extended ita 
triumphant progress even as far as the land of the Beres. 

Nearly throughout the different periods of this Central Asian 
art—the very oldest one of course forming an exception—there seems 
to be a ratlier marked Sassanian influence. Taking into consideration 
the predominant iKMition ciecupicd during !^me four centuriea by the 
glorious empire of the descendants of Ardashir^ this fact should causa 
only mo<lerate astonishment. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the 
achievements of the Sassanlans ia very limited, though quite recently 
the investigations of Professor Tlor^fcld promise to abed some light 
on the rise and growth of that marv'cllous and highly cultured empire 
which must have performed a most imjjortaut task in conveying 
Western ideas and ci\-ilization towards the Ea.st. A sj-istcniatie study 
of B^issanian influence on Central Asia is [jerhafja not yet pms^jible, 
but would certainly be of the ven' greatest imjiortauce; to mention 
only a detail, scholars interesting tlicnii.<;elves. in the history of vest¬ 
ments and the wanderings of different piatterns, the ap[>earance of 
heraldic emblems, etc,, w ill find, in the work of Professor von le Coq, 
ample evidence of the spread of those standardj^ of fashion created 
wi thin the empire of Chosroes, 

If alter these general cousIdcrationB the [present writer ventures 
u|Km some scanty detailed remarks it should be umlcmtood from the 
first that these are of a most unpretending nature and put forward 
only with great diffidence. They simply aim at completing, on 
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one or two mthcr unimportant points, the information collected hy 
the lunmed author. 

The plate 19 of volume ill shows us some ladies with & moat 
peculiar sort of head-dress with a liorn-like protuberance in front; 
this mnv jierliajfs liavc Bome connexion wdth the hom-Iikc head- 
and hfti^^l^cftBes reenrded frnm Ancient India by Onieven, Jahrhuch 
(trs Kais. Dcutschai Archaoi In^., xv, p. 195 sq., and from Kafirlstan, 
etc*j bv the late Professor von Schroeder, Ficmio Or. xiii,, jj. 397 stj.' 

i)n plate 2 of volume iv we aee & prince of the gods on his throne 
surrounded bs’ other divine |>cnions ; in front of him a young god 
is seen kneeling in a praying attitude. The palace iu w'hich this scene 
ia enacted is ajtparently situatefl on the top of Mount Sleru. The 
ideuti Bent ion of this reinarkablc ^ picture, quoted from Profesaor 
Griinw'edel,^ is rather vague though ^ of course, correct to a certain 
extent. i?till, I venture to think that we may give a more definite 
identification of this scene. On hia way from tlic heaven of the 
T i«(i7n“gcds to become incarnated in the womb of Maya the Bodhisattva 
visited iVandfrimiWNfl and the iiaiace of the Indra residing there.=^ 
Xow' the city of Indra would appro|jrlately be situated on the top 
of -Mount Meru, and so I suggest that what we sec before tis here 
is in reality the Bodhisattva taking leave of Indra immediately before 
his descent upon earth. As an outward sign of his forthcoming 
de|>arture from heaven his halo ought to have vanished,, hut these 
painterH do not always seem to be quite strict in matters like that. 

Ab for plate 3 it docs not suggest anything very definite. It may, 
as well a« not, represent the Bodhisattva in hia harem before the 
renunciation. 

Two very interesting scenes are repreBcntcd on plate 9, vi^. 9e 
and 9rft ProfecsoT vun Le Coq has not seen his way to identify the 
scene depicted in %■, but that can be done with a fair amount 
of certainty, No doubt, Profeasor Grilnw'cdel * gave a good indication 
of the subject w hen be spoke of the scene where a man is seen “ catching 
ktiimn^ wdtb a sling'’. For the picture undoubtedly is meant to 
represent the KiniKtrTjfitald as wc have it in the 31abavastu, voL ii, 

‘ A (lODt.tJon la Reckhili, JoKtiity of Frtar n'lffiawi f»/ iJui-rtct, p. "3 sq., n. £. 
from thfr CHuoflK work »'<» -Shu (Ewk 102, 13). may be put la (iirwt wn- 

nexion TFitti our pljite o< il Jip«kfl of Ibe ot Iho watnen of »■ certain U igur 

people. Cf, alBD Rojwll, TtibfJi aM Codm o/ rie Central ii» p. 185. 

■ CL p 

* i, p. 49 Mq. CL alJKt KeriL, of JlnddAiiinr p. 13+ 

*■ if. AUtfuddhiatiKhe KKiUtfltien, ^ 13^ 
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JK 91, 19 sq. To Diake tlii^ perfcctljr clear I shall her® quote some 
short ab^tracta from that text. 

The Jatakn felhi iia bow king Sneaiidriiua in SiTphapura wanttfd 
to perform a aarrificc of all liviiig creatures, and how, in coiiseijuence, 
one apeciinen of each spetriea waA caught and put into a sacrificial 
enclosure* The officiating Brabnuns, however, found that a kimuri 
was cnijwing, and so an esjiecialJy clever hunter was dispatched to the 
liim^aja in order to catch one* Meanwhile In Himavunt he got 
J?Jght of a holy nuin a hcTUiitage, pleoiiant and well stocked with roots, 
leaves, and friilts. He resijieGtfully drew' near to the saint and stood 
there after having saluted hla feet ; then the saint siiolic to him 
thus, “ Come I welcome to you I Sit dow'n on this seat.” * And tliu 
isaiut entered into friendly couveimfcion with him and, aceoiding 
to a holy inanV duty, ofTererl him fruita and water* So Jie sat there, 
having eaten the fruits and drunk the water. And fiuddciiiy he 
heard, in the holy nian'a ue ghbourhood, the sounds of a song, sweet 
and such as was never before heard. Tlieu he itsked the saint. “ Holy 
sire, pray, is this lovely song that of divine maidens or of ruJffa maids ? 
The saint aii&wered, “ Xeithcr, but it is the song of h'nmnf.'‘ ik» 
he further asked the saint, Holy sire, the song is heard but nobodv 
is seen, Where do they sing ? ” And the saint replied, “ On the 
northern side of this berudtage there ia a Iotus-|joiifl where at all 
seasons and all times there are to be found lotuses, bluc^ red, white* 
and sweet-eeentcd. Thither coriie*^^ from [Mount Kailasu, .Manoliara. 
the daughter of Dniina, the .tiuimm-king, w-ith a following of numerous 
kiujinrai and MniuirTs to sport in this lotus-pond." He said, “ Holy 
sire, w'as it ever heard that human l>eings could sfiort and daUv with 
the 4^innnriS' ? How arc the brought into the power of man 

The saint replied, “ 1’hey are Ixuind by a s[jcll of truth {mtffnwktffi) 
and cannot disappear/' And in the sw'eetneas of bis heart and 
uasuspicious uprightness the saint told him^ not knowing that he w'as 
in need of a kinibaTJ, 

Then the hunter took leuve of tho holy man and w^ent to the lotus* 
pond wJiere that daughter of IVumaT the king of the khmamij tvae 
ha’i'ing her sfKjrt* And the Aintmris bemg^ inebriated vrith the son^^ 
and the sploshing of the water did not notice the hunter. *4ad 
amongst them Manoharu wag foremost in beauty and ixiwxt of voice* 

the hunter went W'ithin hearing of Manohard and bound her with 
this spoil of t ruth- - 

' Witiibl |jO*rn]ly TT]«HiTUi “ a pnik«', a litter 
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“ TIiou art tte glorious dfluj^hter of king Druma^ thfl ruler of the 
A'lnNaroJf; etay^ 0 Hitnorh thou art bound aith this of truth. 

** As thou art the daughter of king Drama and hast been fostered 
by king Dnima—because of this word of tnitha 0 gracious Manohura, do 
not move one step* 

^‘Thua Manohara^ being bound by that liiinter vnth this spell of 
nos not able to diaappcarn But all the other kinnafos and 
Hnmns disapiJeared*”' 

The rest of the story does not interest u& in this connosion* 

Theae apparently are the scenes enacted in plate 9c* There 
of course* one marked difference* but one sprung from sheer neceasity; 
for it cannot be well imagined how the j>aintcr coold depict the capture 
by means of a s^yarakf/fi and so he had to make the hunter fulfil his 
task in a more realbtic way, via. by means of a sling, 

t*late 9d U of a somewhat more ghastly nature, as it shows us 
a series of scenes fmm different hells^a favourite topic with Buddhist 
authors and artiats* The fifth one of these scenes representa a man 
only half vitnhlc^ because of the surrounding flames, and beingsqueesed 
between two rocky mouiitain-iieaks, both of them crowned with 
a ranrs head. Professor von Le Coq suggests a connexion with the 
Symplegades of classical lore ; but this b st^aredy neecRsay, for the 
hdl called is a’clt known to the Buddhists. Looking up the 

Mahavastu, i, p. 21 sq„ we find that the sinners driven there by the 
nmned servants of Yama take refuge between two mountains X “ Then 
fire ap^iears in front of them, and being frightened they try to turn 
back. Then again fire apiiears behind them* And then the mountains 
clash together* * * and when clashing together they squeeze them like 
Hugar canes,'' etc. There is nothing here, or in any other passage 
known to me, about the ram^s heads. But from the Jataka, the 
Paficatantra, etc., itia well known how anybody fares who will venture 
himself botw'een fighting rams. 

The curious red streaks at the bottom of all the lielbscenc-s probably 
are intended to depict the streams of blood flowing from the poor 
torturcfl victims- 

In. another remarkable helbsccne, on plate 19, the motintain 
grow'ii over with swotd-bladca on which sinners are seen v^Tithing 
gives a Curious variation of the well-known the forest 

where the dro|qniig leaves arc razor^likc blades chopping the denizens 
of hell to [>ieee&. 

^ The liiinl serne urwlrju,bU!dt>' remindi U* of the tiJr of PurulWTfSS snd Urvftnt* 
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On plflte 16 we findj ou u tiible in the centre of the picturet three 
pairs of cymhaJa, two ceiisere, and a thing deacrilwd by Prafeasof von 
Ia* Co<j aa being half-dcstreycd and reddiab’brown but of uncertain 
character* As far as the present writer can judge it muat be one of the 
weU'kno^TTif Indian drums in the shape of an hotir-glasa known bv the 
name of iiatnaru (or, in Taiuil^ mfukhdi) and constantly recurring as an 
attribute of Siva.^ 

That the Mnnicha'ans should have helped in transmitting to 
Euro|>e the legend of BarLaam and Josapdiatia a suggestion tentatively 
put forward by Pfofetisor von C(K 1 {vol. iv, p* lu). That tills is the 
case hua already been snggeatod by M* Alfaric and Profeiwor Ob liter* 
and it Ls* T should \-enttiire to thinb» a perfectly sound theory whicb 
can be lottkeil upon as being fairly well proven!. Future researches 
will perhaps shed more light on the activities of the very vereatile 
followers of Maui in this kind of literary work. 

With these very modest remnrka we mutit take leave of the 
extremely interesting and valuable work of Professor von Le f'oq* 
It la BO far his greatest contribution towards our knowledge of the 
aU-important finds in Central Asia, but w'C venture to hope that it 
null not be the last one. From his great learning and sound judgment 
every scholar interested in the art and culture of medineval Asia Avill 
still have to expect great things* 

Jarl Charpentibr. 

Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia* 100^1721. By 
C. Wessela* S.J. The Hague* 1924. 

This voluminous w'ork of Father Weasels^ a well-hnown author on 
older Jesuit travellerB, aubstantially adda to our knowledge of the 
history of the exploration of Tibet and Central Asin* the many dubious 
]K>iots of which are familiar to every one wbo has busied himself* 
even to the KmaUest. degree, with that fascinatingsuhjel^t. The Father* 
who has, of course, had unlimited acpeaa to the precious archives of the 
Society of JcEms, has unearthed a vast amount of hitherto unused 
manuscript materials from which he has been able to ascertain not 
a few facts of which aeholars were until now certainly not aware* 
He has also availed himself of certain works composed by luembera 
of his Drder with which the average secular student is* unfortunately, 
too often unfamiliar ; the pceaeut writer would like to dnvw attention 
in this connexion to works like the modern edition, by Father Tacehi 

^ ct, e.g* Fox-StnjigWA)**, Tfm p. 22S. 
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Vfinturi, of the apparently very important writings of the famous 
Father JIntt™ Ricei^ 

The record of the Jesuit Fathers aa e?tpbrcr» of unknown Asia.— 
and of other contiiienta as well—is one which is bound to elicit our 
unlimited admiration- The aclf-sacrihdng enthusiasm and the 
truly flcientirio spirit in which these early travellers eairied out, often 
under the most severe hardships, their important researches deserve 
any amount of praise; and to whatever degree opinions may vary 
concerning other achievements of tlie Society of Jesus there should be 
no disagreement upon, its record in the field of gcogrophioal, ethno- 
graphicalj R^id linguistic research. 

Tlie Vi'ork of the learned Father deahi wdth the fcillowdng travellers 
in Tibet and Central Asia, viz. Bento do Goes (1002-7), Antonio de 
Andrade (1621), tiie jnenibers of the Tsaparang !Mis&ion (102o-40), 
Francisco de Auevedo | lG31'-2), Stephen Cacella and John Cabral 
0026-32), John Grueber and Albert. d’OrviUe (1661-4), and 
Hippolile Dcaideri (17H-22}. Several of these men w'erc already 
very famous, and every scholar interested in the history of geographical 
exploration in Asia will always remember, with admiration and 
revoreiicci the names of Goes or of Grueber and d'Dr\'il[e w'hich will 
for ever rank amongst the foremost ones of earlier European 
travellers. But on all of them Father Weasels has heen able to shed 
ronj^ideriible new' light, and he has made scholars deeply indebted to 
him for presenting them with this result of aoUd, and at times even 
somewhat fKmdernus, scholarship. 

Even earlier than Goefl, a certain lay-brother of the Society^ called 
Diogo d'Alnieidaj is said to have proceeded to iiV^hat is told to have 
lieen Tiliet, but w'as in reality almost certainly Xjidakh.^ Of his relation 
and of the wonders of that couiitm-ashort abstract has been preserved 
by Gouvea in his rare work Joniada do Arc^Cspo de Goa^ T.K 
Aieizode J/oicses . . jScrmjr de A/ufohar, etc. (1606). Unfortunately, 
further information enneerning this interesting journey lina not been 
forthcoming, and d\'Vlmeida ia not mentioned by Father ’Weasels. 

The bibliography of the work is not always quite complete, and one 
is slightly astonished to notice that in dealing with the Jesuit lliseions 
to Akbar, the Icnmetl Father has not even mentioned the standard 
work of the late Mr. Vincent Smith. There is a somewhat sftiong 
objection against denoting, as has been done on p- 4 sq., by the 

* ('t. ChAtpentipr, jJrtJtfffej", JS19, p, £79 j; Hwiin, ibid., 1910, 

P. 304 sq. 
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Mogul empire that of Chingis Khan and his descendants^ for the 
name of " Mogulshould rightly be reserved to the real or titular 
enarjerora ruling RindOsttin between 1526 and 1856. Xor does it fieem 
fjuite apt though this is, of course, sometimes met with—to style 
the great Akbat simplj^ the Khan ” 12). 

terloin other minor objectioms vroiihl ijerhaps prejieut themselv'es 
to the present w'riter, but they arc altogether too unimportant to be 
put forward here, and do not in any way detract from the value 
of the certainly very good work of Father M'cssels. Me may hope 
soon again to meet him in the field of his favourite research. 

JaSL (.'llAnPKNTIBK. 

The Caltp«ate, By Piofeafior Bir T. W. Ars^old. pp* 223* Oxford : 

Clarendon Press. IOj, faL 

In little more than 2fXl pages Sir Thomas Arnold has succeeded 
in presenting a comprehensive and authoritativit history of the 
institution of the Caliphate, from the appointment of Abu ihtkr down 
to the dc[]osition of *Abclnl Majid ioBt year. Iforcover, he has 
prcflcnted it in such a form that the book will be of equal value to 
historical seholars and to statesmen and jmhlicists whose interest 
is focused upon the contemporary world. Scholars will find each 
argument supported by a discussion of the sources — many of which 
are here brought to bear for the first time upon the problem in hand— 
while pubiicista will be delighted at the clearness with which the theory 
and the practice of the Caliphate are distinguished in each of the 
many metamorphoses through which botli have jiassed. Sir Thomas 
Arnold a work is so compact that any attempt to give an adequate 
account of its contents would tm ns form t his rev^iew into a eet^oud- 
haud paraphrase of the original It therefore seems best to dwell 
on two features, one of which will be of special intereat to historians 
and the other to students of modem international jiolities. Tiie first 
ia the profound transformation of the institution in practice from 
about the year .v. n* 8i5 (to take a round figure) and in theorv from 
the fall of Baghdad in a.u* 12uS — a transformation which exemplifies 
the completencoa of the inte-megnum which the invasionH of the 
Nomads made in tslamio history. The second is the formidably 
documented and powerfully reasoned refutation of the legend that the 
Ottoman Sultan Salim 1 caused a!-^1utawakldJ, the lost of the shadow v 
'Abbaeid Caliph.i nt Cairo, to Invest him formally with the Caliphate 
when he conquered Egypt in a.d. lol7—a legend which apfiears to 
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rest on no better foundation than the unattended statement of a Weatem 
^vriter published in A.D. 1787, and wkicii neverthelefts lias governed 
the attitude not only oJ tlie Weat hut of the Islamic world towards 
the Caliphate during the past century and a half, down to and including 
the dramatic developments of lost year. 

Anyone who grasps these two aspects of the subject will understand 
the jjomdox of the antithesis between Ahu Bahru's status and that of 
'AIkIuI Majid. The authority with which Abu Batr was invested 
as the Khullfah or siiceeKsor of Miihammad was purely political— 
ex indeed, since tlie coniinunity over which he was called to 

preside had aeee]>tcd ^Muhamniad'a claim to be tlie last of the prophets, 
so that Muhammad could have a succeafior only in respect of his 
riDn'S[]iritiinL lu not ions and activitiefi. On the other hand, ^Vbdul 
Majid was elected in 1922^ by the Turki&li Great National .\sflcmbly, 
to a Caliphate w'hieh was expressly divested of all the attributes of 
fKiUtical sovereignty (the Assembly having arriigated these to itself) 
and was confined to spiritual *' powers which no Muslim would 
ever have attributed to any Caliph exce[3t under the Lnfiuence of a false 
analogy between the Caliph and the Pojkj. This analogy, which had 
been invented by Westerners in ignoraneej, was taken up, in the course 
of the nineteenth centnr)', by certain .Muslim sovereigns and jiolitical 
thinkers, because it promi^l to provide a ratlying-point for Islamic 
society agoimst the growing pressure of Western civilization. It was 
rejected, after little more than a year's trial by the Turkish Nationalists, 
becauite they hod coimiutted themselves to an incompatible method 
of trying to solve the “ Western Question **. The exponents of the 
modern “ Khilafat Movement ” were proposing that Islam should 
confront the West in a aingk phalanx so solid that it would resist 
|ienctration, whereas the Turkish Xationaliste had decided that 
an Islamic people Could oiilv hold its own in a Wpstemiaed world 
by reorganizing its life on a Western basis and entering the comity 
of nations on Its own account, unhampered by Islamic solidarity 
or by the Islamic pest. 

First, then, let us examlue. in the light of Sir Thoinfis Arnold’s 
exposition, tiicfhange which came over the Caliphate at the time of 
the great Nomadic ViiikerK^nder»ftff- Ifl order to understand this, 
we must remember that the successors to Muhammad’s temporal 
power became, wnthin a single generation, the political sovereigna 
of the entire Middle Eastern World. The Em[pire which the Acha=- 
menids had held, which Alexander had destroyed, and which the 
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Sasanirli^ Iiad oply half aiicceedi-d in rcRonuftituting, waa once again 
united under the rule of the Uniavvads and the 'Ablmaidji. Egypt 
and Syriaj Arab Iraq and IraHj were all iinderthe effective BO^'ereigntv 
of Ilamn ar Eaidifd^ aa they had been under that of Darina ; and the 
re-emergcnce of this great cinpirci towar<]'R which all the latent political 
foTceH of (Oriental society had l>een working for nearly a thonMind 
vears, made such a profound impreasioii on the Oriental imagination 
that the dyiiafity seated at Baghdad (who were rexilly the Klialifahs, 
not of ^Inhaimnadt hut of Khtsaru Anushir^'an and ev'en more of 
DariiiRj son of llyataspes) were recognizenh throughout the Middle 
Kaat, as the exclnaive source of legitimate |iolitic*I authority lor 
about four centuries after they had lost their efTetrtive p.ower. Down 
to the catastrophe of A.n. Mofl* the actual masters of the provinces 
sought recognition ak Sultana or legitimate political autiioritiea 
tlirough obtaining an investiture of their territories from the Caliph's 
hand na the Caliph''» viceroys- and thuR, throughout thia [leriod, 
the theory and itractice of the C^iliphato were as far opart as the 
theori" and practice of the Roman Empire were when Gothic or 
Frankish or Burgundian masters of the Western Provinces exerciaed 
their authority in the name of the sole legitiniate emperor at Con- 
Htuntinople. Sir Tliomas Arnold brings out very clefirl>% from an 
examination of the evidence^ that this long obsolete theory broke 
dowu completely after the fall of Baghdad in a.d. 1258. From that 
ilate the prestige o| the ^Abbasids ns the fountain of le-gitimacy 
disapjicared. Xo subsequent ^Abbasid Caliph of the shadowy line 
in (’aifo (with one momentary exception which proved the rule) 
waa mentioned in the KhtUbah at Mecca; and everv Iwirbariiin ruler 
who conquered some fragment of Da nil fslam^ thereafter entitled 
himself A"Aof7/u/i—not of Miihanimad hut of Allah—and was so 
entitled by bia peers, without any precise meaning or particular 
value lieing attached to the epithet. The more closely dehned titles 
of inifim and --Imirwf J/n’miuin appear now to have Ijeen avoided^ 
possihlv in deference to a tbeory, which gained ctirrency at thia pmriodi 
that the genuine C'aJiphate had only lasted for 30 3 'ear 6 from the 
Prophet's death—and Muslim society, outside the dominiona of the 


Mamiuk Sultans of Egypt, doea not appear to have had any esteem 
for the pujipet Abbasid Caliphs whom this line of nilem maintained 


in Cairo tn onlvr to 


give them investiture at their accession. This 


conception o£ the CnaUphato was evidently fejfc elsewhere to be an 
anachronitim j anti if it HurvivotJ m Egypt, it was because Egypt, 
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after a.d, J258, had kKX)me a kind of fossiliased relic of the pre-Mon^ol 
I&kniJC worlds much as Byzantium had pre&ers^ed the dry bonea of 
Gncco-IlcuTia 11 civilization after the test of the Roniaii world had been 
ovemin by the TeotonB and tlie Arabs. 

Af(iiiii 9 t this bacfci^ouiid, Thomas Arnold shoisTi how iiuLkely 

it was, A priori, that Ballm I —gloiyiiigt as he did, in hiB descent from, 
the Tiimniau " ‘Utbman Gbiiai, in his de facto jiosition aa the ruler 
of a great empire newly built- up by the niibtary prowess of hU 
ancestons and himself, and m his Htatus of being Protector of the Holy 
Vit\QB of the Hijiiz, which he had acquired by right of conquer from 
the last Maniluk Sultan—should desire to put on the soiled and 
some what ludicrous lunntle of aJ-Mutawakkil. However, Sir Thomae 
-Arnold docs not leave it at that. He proves from the evidence, 
first that Salim, and bis predecessors diifing a full centnrj' and a 
half* bad used the title of Caliph as cavalierly as all the other Muslim 
potentates of the age ; and, secondly, that the employment of this 
particular one among his almost innumerable titles of honour is con¬ 
spicuously absent from the most important contedi|>orary documenta 
relat ing to the conquest of Egj'pt—that is, from the very documents 
in which we should expect it to receive most prominence if 
il, d^Ohsson^s legend had any basis in fact* The marshalling of tbis. 
evidence is perhaps the most masterly thing in the book particularly 
the inference drawn from the foundation inscription of Sulayman 
Paslia’a ^^ladmea in Cairo, dating from. a.d. 1543. This eAddence, 
however, mu.st be studied, in order to be appreciated, as Sir Thomas 
Arnold presents it at first-hand. 

Arnold J* Toynbee. 

The Babylonian Epic of Creation. Hestored from the recently 
recovered Tablets of AsSur. Transcription, Translation, and 
Commentary by Lanrdon, il.A. 8vo, pp- 22 1 . Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1923. 

There is tio doubt that the story of the god Merodacb^s rise to the 
imsition of king of the gods (for that is what the Babylonian Legend 
of Creation deals with) is one of the most iutcresting and imjiortant 
of the legends winch have been preaerve<l to ua in the Uteran,^ ddbris 
of the old clav tablet-libraries of Mesopotamia. George Smith s 
early and unavoidably imperfect translations i.vere published in 
J376, and since that time numerous additions have been made to 
the scries. Many of these latter came to hand whilst I was employed 
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at tlie British Museum, and it was during that tiine that the undoubted 
Babylonian origin of the legend be^me ex*ideiit. Concerning thia 
Professor Lnngdon points out that one of the Assyrian te.itta of the 
Creation-fltoTT seems to have been copied out at the old capital, 
AMur, the city in whose mins a considerable addition to the legend 
has been recovered and utilized. It was clearly taken, be adds, 
from the authentic Babylonian copy* the old ABK^Tian scribes having 
deliberately suppressed the name of the Babylonian national god* 
Merodach, and substituted that of the Assyrian instead. This 
substitution was not, fortunately, observed thTcuighout, but ir shows 
a certain amount of racial prejudice iind is valuable as an iudicotion 
of the Original source of the legend,. The fragments from the coUectioiiB 
excavated by Iformuzd Rassam naturally come from Sippar (Abu 
Habbah), but it is doubtful W'hetlier they prove anything w'ith regard 
to the date, aa they seem to be later than the Aissvrinn copies—tliev 
furnish, however, a strong prcstmiption that the legend was reailv 
of Babylonian origin. Hefercrtces to Merodacli are nevcrthclesa far 
from being suppressed in the tablets of the Creation found at 
Nineveh. 

Professor Langdon gives many details concerning the sites where 
the di^erent tablets of the legend were found. 

l>ea]ing wdth the date of the compo^tion of the legend, he argues 
for the period precediog that of Agiim-kakrime, the seventh king of 
the Kassite dynasty (in the twentieth century n.cO^ "Phia is, 
Undoubtedly, a very probable dat-c, and would place the actual 
composition of the legend during the time when the Dynasty of 
Babylon (that to which ljuinmu-rahi belongijd) reigned in Babylonia. 
Other circumstances point to this date as the most probable, and it 
is an opinion which I have myself held as long as 1 can reniember* 

It docs not take Jong to realize the importance of the additions 
which have been obtained from this new ninteriaL Thus, in the 
continuation of the first tablet, which wc now" pOHsess, we see the 
divine evolutionary Idea—the constant growth in j>erfection—still 
further developed, for after I..ahmu and La ha mu came into existence, 
for ages they grew" up and became lofty/’^ and An.^r and Kisar 
were created more excellent oven than they. Anu, their son, oLm 
became the rival of his fathers, and begat Nudiiiiiiiud in hie ow'u 
likeness—wide-e4ired, wise, mighty in strength—he was niade 
exceedmglj strong (owing) to the begetting of his (grand lint her 
Am^ar, All these rebelled against Tiaw oth (the Greek form Taut he 
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atid the corrected Greek foriu Thaieaih sup^»ort this transcription) 
and aided (?) their protector. 

“ They troubl«I the thou^jlits of Tiamat 
With sinj^ing in the midst of .Andunina,” 

.\ndurunii, aays the footnote Xo. 15 on p. 71^ i« “ a title of Arallu 
and ifi a Siinierinn term; tneamng ** the abode Ab a jjersoniftrntion 
of the " abode ” of the Underworld, where Tiawath dweft^ I am rather 
in favour of the proiuineiatioii Duruua, without the prefix an —in 
any catte, Durutm was the firat of seven gud-duif, probably ** fejheJJitig 
bidJs " of (the house of) Amu This jMjiuts rather to their filling 
the welkin with their melody (if this be the right renderiog of jJji nm). 
We seem to learn from tliia the reason of the war in heaven—it was 
l>ecaiiKc the powers of darkness were disturbed by the singing of the 
hea%'enly host. Mum mu, the offspring and minister of Tiawath 
and A[:»ii, counsellod action, “ ewn u[fon a glcKimy way ” iaiktiia 
var. fiffta)—a doubtful phrase which reduces Munimu's counsel 
to mught. As in tlie case of the Flood-tablet, it h £a, the god of 
unsearchable wdsdoni, wlio finds out the jdan of the conspiring goda, 
and hy the aid of his magic pow'cr he destroved Apaii and Mumnni, 
taking possession also of their disune abodes. Thus Apsu became 
simply “ the nether fiea ”, wherein AAur [A.^iir) was born -the 
McAKlacbT fcceniiiigly, of the Babylonians. 

As Professor I.arigdon siavs, this substitution of the name of A5ur 
for that of Alcrodach is probably due to patriotic feeling on the jiart 
of the ARaiTiao scribe^ A^^sur being the national god of that retiowntd 
Ihougb somewhat small nationality. It must not be forgotten, 
however^ that this identification nia}- have been due partly to the fact, 
that one of Alcrodacb's names, when cxijressed by the sign for “ city ■' 
with the character for eye ” within, seems to have been pronounced 
AsnrL Xow this character is practically the same as that for Osiris 
iroiori) in Eg^-ptian, and the Cappadocian and early Assyrian 
vocali7ation of ABsur,, namely, AHr^ is one step clo-ser to the Egyptian 
fttill. That the cliief god in Assnia should be identified with the 
chief deities in Babylonia and Eg}pt, in view of these likenesses in 
their names, is only iiatunil. quite apart from the question of ptriotlsm. 

S'trange to our idcaa is the description of “ ASur^s ” upbringing 
and youth, HU father and inotbor were not, as stated by Damascios, 
the son of Aus and Dauke, hut of Lahimi and Laljaniu, deities of 
the earlier jieriod who came into existence after Ann, the god of the 
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icavens, A nurse tended him and filled IiLni vrith a^veisomencsa, 
and to tLe glory of hia form his father Laljmu added twofold godhood. 

" Four were hifl eyes, four were bU eara; 

Divine fire was kindled by the moving of his li|Hi j 
Fourfold be InereaHefl in ijitcnigeuce. 

And I'his) eyes like him (Tji^imii) behold uU thlngw,” 

“ My son divine, my son diviue." 

This last line reads, iu the oTtginal, Mdri ifaiitu, mdri yoiTj'u, 
and is cautiously traDsiated by the author +Son of , - ,, son of ,1 ^ 

1 prefer at present* however, to regard the line as a {possibly Inter¬ 
polated) interjection of gratification on the jfiirt of Lfthniu, A^iur- 
Mcrcidach^a fatlier, on account of the fourfold divinlly of his Emn* 
in which case yofifti W'oiild jKJSsibly be one of those abstract formations 
which included all the nieuibers of the class or ortler of persons 
indicated. If the word tfautUy which is of the correct fomi, was ubckI 
in this sense w'heo speAking of deities, it might* as & collective, be 
regarded os taking the place of the plural of majesty, wliich ie used 
in the Tel abAnaama lettcni, and in the text wliich 1 have regarded 
as a patriotic and religious poem recording the (unrighteous) deeds 
of Cbedorlaomer* king of Elam^ Jndej>eudently of this problem* 
however, the identification of Merodach with the other deities* including 
those who w'ere in a special sen.sc '' the gods bis fathers ”, is undoubted. 
In this cose* it is probable that Babylonian theological questiops were 
connected with the word. 

Interesting, too, in the extrcnie* is the description of the great 
head of the J^ab}'Ionian pantheon. In Professor T^angdon^s trauslation 
ho is said to have bad four eyes and four cars— frbti nia-ia irbtt 
and at the moving of bis lips fi,re flamed forth—" the divine 
fire*" as \t'e may call it—d. liitgi, the common name of 
the fire-god, which was Bometimes pronounced in the reverse order* 
namely, Gibil. As none of the delineations of Merodach show' him 
with four eyes and four ears* so is he also never shown with flames 
coming out of his mouth* It therefore seems probable that this 
description of bis form was* for the initiated, symbolical. He was 
the all-seeing and the alL-hearing* and hia breath* like the fire* purified 
ami renewed. 

It iH impossible* in the space of a comparatively short book-notice* 
to give a really satisfactory prict^ of the contents of this detailed 
volume* but one may say that it is the mout perfect translation of 
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the fitorj' of Merodach, his fight with the Dragoa of Chaon^ the 
finit ereatresA, and of his redemption of the rebellious gods, that has 
yet been published^ In the matter of the creation of man, it would 
seejii that he was first formed from, the blood of Kingri, Tiawath*s 
apouBe. This is not in accordniire with w'hat it was supposed that 
the completion of the fragment of the 6th tablet^ identified by the 
late L, AV* King, would be* All scholars thnugiit at once of Beroaus, 
who stated that Meniclach had crented man out of hia owm blood, 
and for this reason men were rational, and had divine kno^vledgc, 
Thiu idea, however, seems to have been due to a miseonception of 
tlie rather terse at^temepts of Berosus. who must have known what 
the legends of the god whom he served were. For the creation of 
the being who w'aa to have intelligence, and the object of wdioae 
existence it was to w'orehip the gods, it was decided that, to obtain 
the dixdne spark, as it may be called, one of the gods must contribute 
hia blood, and the choice fell upon Kingu, the spcuise of Tiawath or 
Tianittt, the dragon of Chaos and the first creator, who had been the 
inst Jgator of the rebellion agal nst. the heavenly p owers. They therefore 
bound this divinity and brought him Iwforo fia, and Kingu^a (veins) 
ha^dng been severed, “ with his blood he made mankind.” Tliis 
work, which was not capable of being understood, was due to the 
skill of ilerodaeh and the wisdom of £a, and thus they shared the 
creation of man betw'Cen them. Then came the conatmetion of the 
divine city, Jtabylon, "" tho Gate of Cotl ” (or of the gods ”) and 
“ the AbfKie of Life 

\^'e see from this how’ the title of t'reator, apart from the identifies- 
tioii of Merodach with his father Ga. was allocated to the two gods, 
and whilst Mero<h],ch acquired it, £a did not Jose the honour, and 
his mmes Xudimmnd, Xadimniud, and [rossibly Nin-dud-ur or 
Kin-tud-ura ns W'ell, the first two as creator of men and living things, 
and the Inst as ** lord of reproduction ”, and therefore ” father of the 
house ”, remnineti in the Babylonian lists of gods to the end. 

Copies of two tablet-fragments, Addenda, and Indexes, close this 
important contribution to Aesvto- Babylonian religions literature. 

Tiikophilus G* PrxcHEs. 

Gr.\mmar of the Shina Langoaoe. Consisting of a full 

Grammar, with texts and vocabularies of the main or 
dialect and briefer grammars (with vocnbidatieti and tests) of 
the Kahi^iinij Gvre$i, and Drusi dialects. By T. Grahame 
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Bailey, M.A., B.D., D.Utt.j, M.K.A.S* J^ndoa : Bovul Asiatic 
Society, 1924. (Pfl^e Piiblicatjon Fund, \'ol. Vllf.) I2s. 6t/. 

The ShJna lflng;T.iage has hitherto subakted mgbrJoiialy, 

knowE of hut hy a, few Bcholara and to them known imperfectly for 
want of’reliable records. It is lorturtate m having at last come under 
the attention of a scholar and a pioneer in lingnbtic research of 
Dr* Grahamn Hailey’s calibre and experience. 

Ground was broken in the 70's ami SO^s of lust century bv 
BidduLph and lA'itner, and later in the i/nyuj'afjc Survey of India 
Sir George Grierson has co-ordinated their records with additional 
infoiTiiation supplied by Captain J. K. Roberts, lAI.S., and Khan 
Sahib Aiidul Hakim Khan, but much concerning the language hae 
remained unknown or in doubt. 

Tlie nia.in features of the language are now [iresented in this book 
Uidth considerable fullne.ss and a liigh degree of accuracy, and it ia 
likely to remain the standard authfirity on Shinn for Jiiany years to 
come. Dr. Grahanie Bailey lias Laid foundations wide and deep in a 
way that wiU facilitate the work of future students and ptrovide a 
basis for further aujicrstructure. 

The subject is indeed not exhausted. In Gifgiti SliJna there are 
still large additioiia to be made to the %’ocabuljiry, various points of 
graniiimr would bear further invealigatiou and elucidation, and syntax 
and idiom are hut ]iartially worked fields. Then, beyond the Gilgiti 
dialect extends a viata of other dialects the number of which him not 
even been determined. Much work is required on morfjhology nod 
vocabulary before the differentiation necessary for the recognition of 
eeparate dialects can be eatablii^hed. There are, for instance, substantial 
differences in the conjugation of the transitive verb in Gilgit, Punial, 
Kuh, Dafcl, (’hilaa (two or three), A-stor, and Gurez. flow many 
more distinctive forma of conjugation are to be found in the country' 
to the south and west of Ghilaa, liesidcs Dareli and Tangiii, no one, 

I fancy, knot's. 

hiven in one aniaU locality or community there is a noticeable 
decree of variation in the language na spoken by different individuals, 
both na regards forms and pronunciation ; and one of the tilings 
that has surprbied me most in reading through Dr, Grahame Bailey's 
book is the renuirkable extent to which I have been able to agree, from 
personal exiierieuce, with his presentation of the language. I should 
have expected a much vld pr o-iicl njorc clivci^P'ncc twtwtdi 

two mdividuab who had not worked W'itb the same Shina-bpeakers 
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find in con^iiiltntion with (?ach other. Ooniidcte agieenicnt^ especially 
m regard to phonetic ininutk:o, ^vonld m any timnnvitnncr.? be almost 
out id the question. It could only be arrived at by collusion. 

lIa%Hng emphaisized the extent and reality of this agreement, T 
may indulge niyrtclf in questions and criticism without, I hope, 
creating an impression of o]>posit[ou or appearing to lay any daim 
to personal infalEihility^ 

In the lirst place a few words are to be said about the book. The 
general get-up and printing are satisfactory,, but Indian workmanship 
ahowa itself in an undue number of dropi>ed lettera^ etc. There are 
also a cert-ain number of errors, such as omission of diacritical marts,, 
juobably attributable to the printers, hut 1 believe that in practice 
it is beyond hnman endeavour to produce a w ork of tliis eort letter- 
porfect, 

^lorc serious to my mind is a lack of variety of types* It. is a little 
difficidt, for instance^ to see one’s way through the intricacies of the 
section on the verb as it stands. The use of bolddncetl type iicsidings 
would assist the eye an grasping the sehenic and in finding ite way 
through it. It ivould be further uided by a system of iiaragraph and 
fiub-j)«ragrn]iib numbers and letters* Belativ*ely subordinate matter 
might lie printed in smaller type, 

Panidigms wdth the w'bolc w‘otd only shown In one case or jicrson 
are to be deprecated ; they prevent one from learning each fonn 
unconsciously by eye, and there is no saving of s|Kace. In the vocabulary 
it is othenvisCj but there pains sbouUl be taken to make it quite clear 
what the nominative Ntng. form of a notm la. The spacing of detached 
fiuflixesis oltcn here congested or irregulart and they cannot be correctly 
sejiurated ut a glance. The entry, for example, under dana, “ wise,” 
is i dfin-d-a*^j-iVtjili-d't/Or without a single interval. It is like Sauskriti 
only,, fort.utiatelj\ without SandJii. In other cases ive have the nom. 
sing* desinence unduly sejjarated, e,g. -i ns if the iioni. were 

Phonetics are a sjx^ciiility of Dr. Grahame Bailey’s and he has 
devoted uinch attention in this work to the phonetics of i^hina. e 
liave 11 jj(agea of detailed analysis of sounds under the heading 
“Pronunciation'*, and there are a further 11 |«iges of appendices 
giving listu of %vopds displaying jiarticular sounds and the Low Bising 
Tone which the author claims to have found in the language. 

Two fhointa on which he lays stress are : Tirst the existence of 
two jiarullcl series of sounds, one produced further forward, the 
other further back* The latter he calls " cerebrab The eorrectueas 
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of this term has been disputed by Sir George Grierson in recent notes 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The author includes under 
it, I believe, any sound produced further back than the teeth-ridge, 
and this should be borne in mind.^ The second point is the existence of 
two series of sounds, one nomaspirated and one aspirated. Partly from 
personal obseiA'ation and partly as the result of consulting native 
opinion I am able to concur as to the existence and significance of these 
four categories of sounds. 

The only other remarks I would make as regards sounds are that, 
in my experience, 

1. j and ^ arc merely variants and not consistently differentiated 
sounds; 

2. English tr is much nearer to the ordinary' sound in Shina as I 
have heard it than r, except in a few special instances. 

After this phonetic introduction the author deals \i'ith the accidence 
of the various parts of speech in the Oilgiti dialect. Then follow a 
consideration of the syntax, the appendices referred to above, a few 
short texts, a revision of Dr. Leitner’s sentences, and a Shina-English 
and an English'Shina vocabulary. This concludes the section devoted 
to the Gilgiti dialect, which occupies 288 out of the 284 pages in the 
book. The reniaining pages are consecrated to the Kohistani and 
Guresi dialects (61 pp.) and the Drasi dialect (13 pp.). 

Pursuing my critical course, not from a spirit of contrariety, but 
bccau.se so may facts best be tested and knowledge advanced, I halt 
almost at once at the noun. In the declension of the noun, the author 
recognizes the following cases: nom., voc., 2 acc.s., gen., dat., 2 
locatives (“ in ” and “ upon ”), and an agent case, and further a 
“ prepositional ” case, i.e. a form used with prepo.sitions or, rather, 
postpositioiu). The suffix of the ablative {~jo, -rAo) he treats as a 
preposition, though its use is in no way different from that of the 
dative suffix, and it has a better claim to be recognized as a case- 
suffix than the -fr and of the two locative*. The latter are 
undoubtedly cut down forms of the adverbs arii and aji, while -jo 
has no se{>arate existence. 

The 2nd acc. used with verbs of “ striking '* I have not myself 
observed. Had my informants been in the habit of using it I think it 
is almost inconceivable that I should have failed to notice it. 

* In the petwnt nrtic!« n Bpot under m letter only indlcatee that H repri^eente 
* •• retracted aouml ** in cotni^tneoci with • more advanced one repireented by the 
unmarked letter. 
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Personally, I regard the declension of the noun as foIloTi's:— 

1. Noni., voc., and acc. 

2. Agential. 

3. Gen, 

4. “ Formative,’^ or ** general oblique ” (Sir G. Grierson). 

Optionally the following may be added 

5. Drtt. 

6. Abl. 

7. Loc. I. 

8. liOc. II. 

Use has so accustomed us to think in terms of the dat. and abl. 
that it is perhaiM convenient to retain them as cases, and the same may 
l)e said in a less degree of the instrumental. 

The general oblique is almost identical ^lith the gen., the only 
difference being that the final vowel is reduced in length and often in 
definiteness. From it all the cases 5 to 8 can be obtained by adding 
the necessary endings, and it is the form used with some postpositions. 
Others take variously the notn./acc., gen. dat. and abl. The gen. obi. 
has, of course, no independent e.xistence. 

The dat. suffi.x, usually -t, appears also in the form -U or -to, which 
is ])resumably the original. 

The two locative suffi.xes are occasionally found in their full forms, 
-ATu and -aji, e.g. mEcij. mecaji. on th< table, mecij aji is a 
pleonasm, up-on the table. Similarly, goUr am, in the house ittside. 

Another locative suffix, or particle, dar, is occasionally heard, 

Gilit dar, im digit. 

There is an occasional instnimental, not 8[>ecifically mentioned 
by Dr, Grahame liiiiley, in sing, -'o, pi. -i.'a. 

thor'o fido'iki. to beat tcith a u'htp. 
thori.'a ^ido iki, to beat tcith whips. 

Tlie usual instrumental |>article is gi(ge), or the p.pc. act. (?) of 
gino'iki, viz. gini. Iloth take the noin./acc. form of the noun, -'o 
also ap{)ears as an abl, termination in adverbs of place. It is sometimes 
preceded by an -n-, e.g. arao./rom inside. 

There is an occasional pi. in -kol, e.g. bara.o, hudwttui, pi. 
baraknl (and barawe ?). 

The author’s treatment of the declension of various types of noun 
is verj' full. 
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Pronouns 

I do not know ri as tlie feni* wmg, of ra, only re* Tlie section 
** Other Pronouns would, I thinks be capable of extension. 

The of the oblique tenuiuatious of the plui-als of auu. ro. etc.^ 
appears also in the plurals of baiya, bnth, and sometimes of bato. nfl; 
also in the nuiucrals used substantively (p* 25), 


Numerals 

I do not know the termination, ^mo^o for the ordinal^. I have 
always 'inu'O. 

Verbs 

The author's method of approaching the verba is i>C'rliat>e a little 
difficult for anyoue not already neqi,uiinted with them. We have first 
two pages explaining the distinguishing features of the two con¬ 
jugations into which he dixides the verbs, which involves the quoting 
of forms and endings not yet given* ^Ve only eventually get the 
pajradigni of the verb of the first conjugation on the fifth page* 

1 also cannot help feeling that the arrangement of the whole verb 
material is a little involved, No doubt the impression is partly produced 
by the w^aut of sufSciently distinctive tyitea fur headings and any 
system of numbering to indicate the relationship of the paragraphs* 

T agree very closely w'ith the standard forms given. fJf conme, 
trifling phonetic differences have to be reckoned with here as elsewhere* 

There arc many points to which I might refer: 1 must content 
myself with a few. 

p* 27 (7)* Tlie facts resulting from the different [lositions of the 
accent might be cinphosiKed by illu.stratioii. The endings of the 
2nd jd. flit* pres* and iniperf. are, in the first eonjugstiun: 
-‘ftt* *'a'nEt, -'a HEt; in the second conjugation : -Et, -Enut, -esEt. 

p. 28. There seem to be in Oilgiti three principal forma of agent 
nouns:— 

1* The Infinitive form^ e*g. zAmo iki or ZAmo ikt to which the 
suffix -fc, -nk may be added* 

2. The forma of the future, plus^k, -Ek. ZAmc Ek fl only knew it in 

the 3rd pers* sing, and pL). 

3. Verb root plus -’E'^fli ph -'E’CE* ijuue'^o. 

To theae may be added an occasional fourth, identical in form with 
the 3rd person of the preterite active, zaniE'go, zahie ^ pi. 
zamc'gyc. 
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With reference to Xop 2, the Srd jjeri?. of tlic fut. can be used without 
the -k suHiit adjectivally with a noun. 

The regular fortns for the 2nd anti Snd aiag. fetn. imperf» are^ 
accord! njr to me :— 

2nd ZAtuE'ii. 

3fd ZAiiu'a(i)> nitli the alternative^ ZAmi l 
Similarly the pluperfect. 

p. 30, Contrar}' to the aothor^a exfuerience, I have found the 
AAuloB funna more common in Gilgiti than the Asoa forms* The accent 
1 have also uaunlly found ^aboIos rather than as'Uhjt. 

PI*. 30 and 02. nua. as far as I know, is used only of the 3ixl pers. 
and of present time: (there) ia not,” “ (there) arc not*” I question 
the meanings I am not ” and ” there ivas not ”* 

The double vowel -fea (or, -ia, -ya) in the 2nd pL imperv. lb not 
in my exjierience cojiHtaiit in many A'etbs of the first conjugation* 
i any: zama', ZAina't, but de.av de.attnnd in some I find it optional. 

p* 32. 1 do not think that I Lave myself met the particle da?. 
One con say: triAR ZAmAin hE.i, tos zadie be.!, etc,* It tnmj he I »haU 
hit, perhaps I shall hit, etc. 

p. *38. Xot all verbs whose roots end in -i ate of the second coitjug. 
Thus, pLo ki. ^c^ seket impv. pi.£, p.po. ph'£*p pret* pi.f gA*. 

vio ikt, io open, ^ ** '"h'ev ** ^ gAs, 

as opposed to pLo’xki* to dnnkf and vi^o iki* to throiiff, etc* 

Yerhs of' the -nr cfoss ” 

This should be -ar- (-aT-Jr *3 distinguisbed froni the causative 

H!*r- (-AT* -arji 

p* 39* To the past endingia of intrans. verbs add -las* 

In d dus, 'a dos the first A’ovrel seems to be the reniaina of 
intrans* theme of the future tensea* -a|-. 

Thus : bila'do from bUajo'iki (which 1 have for the author s 
bflijfiiki); forido from fetijoTki: ro'lui ftom ro'iki. 

There seems to bo another intrans. theme besides -ij'j, namely, 
*0-* e.g* trans. intrans* ?aco iki 

mojo iki moco'iki (for mojeo ildf) 

u^hayoiki (G.B.) ocbacO'iki 
and one or two others. 

pp. 40 and 52. Irregular verbs, a class*” 
raio’ikf and kho'iki are probably second conjugation with con¬ 
traction : rE'gAS being for r'a.rgAS; ra t or ra.At for r'a,Et; khc'gAS 
for ]£h'a.igAS. 
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p. 16. 1 Lave aKi'avEi -il- not-i’l* id the intraiis. punk termiimtionfl. 
There is some latitude in regard to the past b:kses of intrans. verhs ; 
many have alternative form*. 

p. 50. nikJiAlo'iki is not the causal of nikLaie'iki. The scheme \s: 
nikhai.o'iki, to mkhaire'ikj, to c<imc to cintTpct dikluJo'iki, 

to extract, nikhAloro iki. to cauat to be exlmcttd. nilija'iki, to sprout^ 
does not eeerii to t>c connected with mlo iti, to hide, but muth the adj* 
ni lo, bluCf green; so, jfo beromf ^reru, i.e. sprout, 

The author justly remarks on the uncertainty attaching to the 
concejd. of the jiflasive voice, which In its conjugation nvoiitcides vvitJi 
the commonest form of intmns. verb, and I incline to agree with him in 
surmising that the underlying idea is rather 'Mo get a beating than 
“ to l>e beaten The same question presents itself t think in Paslitu. 
For instance, it may be difficult to tell whether matedul moons “ to 
break fintrans.), or “ to be broken ” (pcss.). 

The theme added to the root to obtain the paisaive and in nianv 
cases the iutraiiB, base for the future-derived tenses is and for 

the pret.-derived tenses -rd*. These resemble in use and force the 
Pashtu iutrana. theme ei-j and fs there any possibiiitv of 

etymological identity 1 

p. 43, .A.n interesting phenomenon not noted is the occasional use 
of double eattsalhvs^ e,g* trans. tho iki, to do. caus. tha'TO'^, double 
cans, theraro'iki; de'rki, to jfw, etc., dsro tki, deraro'iki 1 think 
they have cmly the simple causative force, 'Mo cause to be done,” 
not to cause to be caused tO’ be done The simple causatives 
tharo tki and d^ro iki seem to me often to be used with the sense of the 
simple trans, verbs, e.g. got do iki or dsro'iki, to bmM s house. 

Advehus, Prepositjoss, am> Conjl'N’CTIONS 
These arc dismissed in a little more than three jjages, with a further 
two pages in the section on Syntax, a stringency which entails the 
omiadon of some common iimnds and much potential elucidation of 
idjoin. 

SvNTAX 

T cannot follow the author through the s^uitax in. detail. I might 
comment on various points of intcrcat, but 1 have no serious dissent 
to record. I Rhall restrict myself to the following ;— 

pp^ 59 and 69. Tlic locative in toiU[}oral expressions such as 
ai.a kar, Aca kor, tho ikar, kho ik^r, etc.^ aod even the prcpoeitioiial 
Aca kamAja. aU apparent probability' to the contrary, aeem oirifiinarify 
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to mean, not “ in the meantime " (Hind. Une m/)» but, “ at so much,” 
“at this point,” i.e. hereon, thereon, on (his) saying, eating (this), 
what follows being imme<liately subsequent in time. 

p. 61. (^itery. Are nouns “ frequently used as adjectives ” f 
p. 62. kAca'k here probably means, “ a certain number ” (not 
exactly known), “ some.” 

p. 65. b&nard'ikj does surely mean “ to cause clothes to be put on 
someone ”, reset ^hilo baiiAre. cause clothes to be put-on to-hirn. 

p. 72. ke thiga' to, because, I always regarded as meaning literally 
“ if you say ‘ \\Tiy ? ' ”, the reason then following, but this would not 
fit the other similar phrases, &ni thiga' to, etc., quoted, which I do 
not remeinl>er haNnng met. It is now more than ever a problem how 
the meaning “ because ” came to be e\*olve<l. 

p. 77. kor'ega—to means rather, “if ever,” “if at any time.” 
“ soon as ” is kekhen—to. 
p. 79. NecessUy. 

The.commonest of all idioms does not appear to be mentioned, xnz. 
the use of a form approximating to the infinitive with reiluced forms 
of the verb substantive, the sense being that either of the gerund or 
of the gerundive. 

Ann kom thokon, it is necessary to do this, this is to be done, he should, 
ought to, do this. 

tot Ana kom thokoso, you should have done this, etc. 

U’ijA or Desire. 

bicho'iki plus infinitive is usually used in this sense. It corresponds 
to English “ want to ”, “ wish to ”. 
p. 82. The-k suffix. 

This presents a large question requiring prolonged study which 
1 have not yet given to it. 

1. -ck. -Ak seems to me to single out any individual, either 
indefinitely as one entity out of many, or definitely as one already 
isolated or specified, thus gi>ing the sense of the English “ a and 
” the ” respectively. As far as I recollect, the case is much the same 
with the -Id suffix in Modern Persian colloquial. 

2. It is used as a nominal suffix to turn certain verbal forms into 
nouns. 

3. It is used with adjectives of quantity as English “a in a 
little ”, “ a lot ” used as nouns or adverbially. 

With other adjectives it may be regarded as turning them into 
nouns. 
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It is thiifi essentiaily a nouo-stifHs denoting singleness or unity, 
r think it c&n be used with ]>luiralfl, though f cannot at the moninnt 
lay my hand on an example. It is certainly u»ed with imnaerabi:— 

dai.ek. a decade^ bi.eh^ a 
da sAlak, o ojujde of ftuitdredf 200. 

In Hurushaski there is a ^ik which is added to jdurals to 

indicate, in the same way, n unity or aggregation of individuab. It 
corresfx>tida to a aaffis -an used with singulaTa* of indi\iduab. It 
npi^ears, however, improbable that the Burushaski and Shina -Jt'a 
arc in any way connected. 

It is i!niieces.^n' to dwell on the short tciU which tlie author has 
supplied, as 1 have no criticbni of a serioua character to offer. We 
uiay siniilarly jjasa over his reconstniction and retransktioQ of 
I/eitnerb sentences—a useful piece of work, Tliey show' Leilaer's 
limitations, hut it remains clear, in my opinion, as in the authorb, 
that Leitncr did much solid work, which was S'^ery creditable to him in 
the circumstances in which he worked. 

The section on Gilgit Shina is closed with a Sliiua^English 
^^abulary of something over 2,000 entries, and a reversed Eiiglifih- 
Sliina vocabulary. These naturally tempt to much comment, but 
space must limit self-indidgence. Tt is very difficult to get the whole 
content of a w ord, very diffcult often even to get its central or initial 
meaning. Tlien one is constantly faced by the problem of determining 
the best or standard pronunciation. The following are a Jew comnicnta 
on. the first half of the Shina-EngHsb vocabulaiy'. 

ab^m, “ topsy tm^'ey/" etc. A meamn^ not given is ** inside out 

*' Wrong side ** fof cloth). The a- is a prefix indicating 
api^iirently negation, or ** badness ", The corresponding 
positive, or "good ", prefix is sa-. suborn is the " right 
aide of cloth. TAo have abai, diflictilt, nnpropitious, 
versus sub as ; accnio, mischievous, of malignant nature, 
versus suigcao. Semantically the Sanskrit prefixes 
duj" and sn* are suggested. 

p. 128. a means “ in that fnot fAr>) manner " A " is Chiksi 
or Punkli for GiJgiti E. 

p, 129. e dt^fr, similarly " in that (not tAis) place 
o»jw, " uncooked.'' I have, o mo, " raw," 
nf6iki, this k not a Gilgiti form. It is nsed in Darel and 
Chilas. 
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p. 130. a^lofi^ Why ? The straightfprviard nieauipg 

is " groom 

dstakatij " old" The singular ie ihtahTL “ old, aged, person." 

p. 131, feawl* “ holly," Le. the holly^oak. The tree and word are 
known in Chiks, hut not, at least directly, in Gilgit. 

\h 132. backlit ** mote (in addition to what one hag got)*" Also 
means “ toti much ", “ excessive ”. Corresponds to 
zitjada as used in Urdu. 

Add : bAsko'co, " spare," “ superfluous*” Hind. faUft. 

p, 133* bi^fOf " big*” The ordinary pronunciation in Gilgit is, I think, 

haro. 

p* 134. ifu/eViA^, I have bule j. It is the “ Rani Chikor 
caio is used for a " lamp 

p* 135* pi. ca^j ** womniTi*” I have always simjJy pe ye for the 

plural. 

cAdwff, " brass brooch.” Add : " any kind of buckle.” 
char^ " mountain.” The meaning is, I think, restricted to 
"cliff”* 

p. 130* cMy, “ mountam." IhavefAfs. 

chap, “ edge.” M £0 ” end ” (of place), »leo kt chnp9r, 
" at last, in the end, finally.” 

p. 137. rfnri, “ boys.” Usually " sons ”, acting os jdural of pu ff* 
" bo3’8 ” is iodaT£. 

p. 133. ” right Laud.” Cf. ihabdm {khabhom) and frhojn, 

bom seems to mean “ side ”, 

p. 139. dubi\ " washerman*” The correct form in Gilgiti is, I think, 
dobn. This seems to eliminate a direct borrowing from 
Hind, dfiobi. 

diin or M, “ just.” The ordinary meaning is “ a short space 
of time ” ; £k dimsk, " a short time, a little ” ; dfiyEtEjo, 
“ after a little ” ; dui( da q£t, " at short inter^^als, con- 
stantly ” ; and so on, 

p. UO, gabu% ” foot of mountain, tree trunk.” The word is used of 
the " bottom ” of an)U:hiog. SAbn n aji, ” bottom up, 
upside down. ” (of a bosi)* 

” twigs ” only 1 think " willow-tmgs, oKiers 

P* 141. " wife*"' The form gynn for firnn is quite common, 

^ucw, “ without special rcuson." Add : "in vain, futilely; 
simple,” 

frUlko, " well.” Rather " underground water-tank.” 
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“king’s son/* ^ow ‘^aristocrat**, any nialo 
member of one of tlie many families whjeli have nt one 
time or another been in a ruUng posit ion, and ek) practiculJy 
applicable to almost anyone of good familvi 
Aaroii'i, takeaway. Add: “to miirry ’ (husband or wife), 
given as habit on p, 81, is not shuM'n in the vocabulary, 
I do not remember having heard it, 
fyiayoi^^f, ik/ififfdlkl. In Gilgit proj>er 1 have only the forjiis 
with ijiitinl n-p ntfai^o'iki, etc, 

“ on all sides.” I know only xrga'fAk^ 

'* M liere ^ “ The correct fomi Jdii is proljahly for 
Ja' hin = w'here is ? 

And Eio on ; every page tempts to remark. 1 will only further 
notice 

Jfl, “ visible/* This i« the rep^ulnr word for " known **, 
coiTes|.Kjnding in use to n»r‘/n>n in Urdu, 1 think the KQiise 
“ visible ** is only subsidiary, as in the cose of 
nala\ “ prep, along with.” Add : Adv. together, hate iLAl*a% 
“ all together.” 

Kohi.stani and Gur£.9I 

Under the heading KohistAnIj the author includes material obtained 
from Jjllkot and Chiles, and as he states that his Jalkoti infommnt 
used the name Kohistan to mean the independent ^iija^speaking 
country it seems to be implied that the “ Kohlstani “ material 
derived from Jalkot and Ohilas would be valid lu the various regions 
occupied by the Indcficntlent Tribes. This is not. 1 think, the fact. 
There la some variation in the language within the limits of Chilas 
itself. While, though Uarel is contiguous with Chilas, the conjugation 
of the Uarelj verb, as I obtained it, differs markedly from the two or 
three forms I procured in Chilna, Tangiri is stated to differ again from 
Chi Iasi and to resemble Puniali, in which case it would be leas like 
Chilasi than Dateli is- Again, Kohistan is at Lest a vague term, its 
connotation var^ung I think according to the locality of the speaker. 
For these reasons I consider that the use of the title Kohistani is 
unsatisfactory. By saying Jalkoti or Chilasi, or Jalkoti and Chilnsj, 
if by chance they are practically identical, all dubious implications 
would have been avoided. 

Leading this question of nomenclature, I may liay that the forma 
here given as Kohistani agree with forms 1 have obtained in Chdas, 
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or, to put it more esACtly, out of a large variety of forms I have 
collected in Chilaei luaterLal [ tlilnk t could tiiid parallds to niosit of the 
fontw given here. The verbal forjii^s tin; such as I have got from one 
source or another In Chi las, and show none of the distinctive features 
of the Dareli [laradigni, A’ith the exception of one tease—the 
pluj>erfect—given as utd» ewi/os. The Chiksi plii|>erf. api>eafa to be 
aUvays formed by adding a sufiix -a to the preterite, e,g, ata aa, / had 
hfowf/Ab with n distinctive 2nd sing, la -a‘b, e.g, Ata lo. In DareU, 
however, %ve find ata's asoIus, etc, 

Mv version of the Gurezi verb agrees essentially \i'ith the author’s. 
The existence in these dialects of two forms of the Agent ease, 
used res|>ectivelv with the future-derived iiad the preterite-derJvcd 
teuaefl, is very interesting. It is also a chameteristic of Dareli, In 
Chiksi, as far as 1 have observed, the ]ffonoiinft of the 3rd sing, have 
only the forms, tvhile in the plur. the alternative forms are used 
indifferently with any tense. 

In Gufeii 1 found a form for the kt |>crs. plur. of the author s 
“ Agent 1 ” not given in the paradigms on pp. 342 and 345, This form 
is Asalci. 

The fomiatioa of the causative by the addition to the root of a 
theme-y- (I have usually a vowel -e- or-h) instead of the Gdgiti-Ax¬ 
is also chuiacteristic of Dareli and Astori, The fomis are not always 
vcfy^ easy to distinguish from those of the ordinary tranaitlve. GiJgiti, 
Punioli and Kuhi have -at-, and it is not unknown in Chilas, 

An interesting philological imint not renjathed on is the oocurreuee 
of z, aometimefl i and where there ia no trace of it in the Gilgitf 

Chiksi 
wAzo'ni 

TA^ro'ni, 3rd sing. ]jFct. m. rAjo.u 
„ „ f, tAiigi 

yAZO'ni 
hAzo nl 

This Z;j occuTB aliKj in Darcli, Aslori, nnd Gurezi, and apparently 
in Drasi in the form of I. 

Before concluding I will point out a few' errors other than obvious 
misprints or the omission of diacritical murks :— 

p. xiv. For “ KhSvur " read “ KhEjwar For “ Pftl^tiln .All 
read “ PaUitiin VVflU This self-ouido king w'as assassinated in 1916 
and his throne as ruler of Darel and Tangir haa remained unoccupied. 


dialect:—- 
Gilgiti 

wai.o'iki to rome. 
raho'iki to 

yaiyo ik! io proceed. 
hoLo iki io 
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p. 17 (middle). Read ctij jiV?, c^i pt^rstimes tliat a 

w'ouiim h married ; m^lii is a little girl or a young unaianied girL 
p* 2 ]^L 23. For “ hard " read “ heard 
p. 25, 1 . 13* For “ pronounced of ” read ** pronounced o ”, 
p, 31,1. 4* For " zamst.'t^i ” read “ zamrt'^i ", 
p, 31,1. 6. For " KamO'Hh.^ " read '* : 5 ani 5''^0 " fzaoio'j?), 
p. 39, ], 23* For " uitrans.^* read ** trana." 

P- 10 ,1. T from bottom. For " nlklmyeikt read ” nlkhaydlhi 
p, 78, lust line, k/lza not in voeab, Arabic qa'^fi ? 

J^. i9| 1, J2, For " ki^m ” read ** krpm ”, 

p, 8 d. Insert at top, " Appendix 1 .” 

p. 88 , For " tAttapftii ” read “ tilltnpAn ", 

p. 2 ^jO, last line, P’or “ and, also g ” read " and, also ”* 

I muat nott however, end on a not* ol fiujcal fa nit-finding, wliat 
the Persians call b7ni —looking for spots—and duly resent* 

I>r, Gralmni* Bailey hna done a signal service to all who are interested 
in this littlc^known language, and to those of future generationa 
who viill be. it is a service that must have demanded of him great 
labour and the unremitting exercise of the moat painstaking dis- 
Criiuination, to which, indeed, the book bears ample testimony. *411 
good men should be proportionateh' grateful to him. 

Ah he justly says in his preface, "^Mhe difficulty of getting 
grammatical facts from illiterate s|jeakeia will be known to all who have 
attempted the task.” It is to be hoped that even those who have not 
attempted the task will realize the measure and the merit of hia 
achievement. 

D. Lortmer. 

The Poems of Po-ChU-i. fJeder eines chinesischen Dichtens uud 
Trinkers* (Po Child.) Translated by L, VVoitsch* Asia .Major* 
Leipzig, 1925, 

M, Leopold 4\oit8ch, who is at the present moment lecturer in 
I hines* at the Universitv of \'ieQna, publishe<l in 1808 a translation 
in prose of some poems of Po Clifl-i. That he remained a faithful 
admirer of the poet during the following 17 years is seen by the greatly 

improved and better Belected triinslatioiis of the poems in this new 
book. 

* ^^kQ-i in a great nnmber of Tijs poems appears ns the most 
subjective of all auncs* pocte. Thia quality makes a great appeal 
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to the subjectivity of hb trun^iLitors. Tlio seleL-tidit iif [jiccca and 
a certain peculiarity of the title suggest what part of the poetb nature 
and u hat view of life appealed most to the translator, which givqa iib 
reason to think that it would be just to dehne it rather oa a special 
iHdcctimi than n representattve anthology. The tendency to put the 
more formal poems of Po Chfi-i in the background b opparcntly shared 
also by ih Woitsch. 

In flpite of the grent faitlifulnetis of the tranaktiou, occasional 
slips occur. 3‘hus the two lines in the iMieni on*' Buying Flowers— 

U W Pi 
dC 5K ^ 

which SI. SVoifscU translates by 

Hot Icuchten zablloec BlumeiiatransBc 
Armlicli weias nur sind wenige BiischeL 
in our opinion ought to 1 m translated differently— 

For a hundred brilliant red flowers 
Five rolb of fine silk* 

as there is no suggestion tliat ‘tfi meant any thing else but a numerative 
for silk rolls, niitl also because it is in strict parallel with the two 
closing lines of the fiocm. (^f course it is not always easy to render 
exactly ijito an European language the simplicity and concificneBS 
of To ChU-ib language, who, accor^ling to tradition, used to read 
aloud each poem to an old woman and alter every cxpre&sioii she could 
not iiudcftitand before he sent them to the presm. To translate 
Uf T ^ UJ h Berges anlwlangt schautc 

icU zuni Gipfel auf" cannot lie regarded r3 any iinprovcnient on 
Po Child. Yet JL Woitech must be given great credit for the faith¬ 
fulness to the original, the evident care lieistowed on the work, and tine, 
clear ayntax. An analogous attempt is made in this book by 

Buhard Hadl to translate Chinese drawings into Enropeaii. They 
are flometimeH %’eTV c]jp«c to the originals, and one might nicrely’ suggest 
that they shoidd be kept closer to the Chinese method of book illustra¬ 
tion and if possible executed throughout with the same instruments 
So 08 to exclude the last traces of EurojMan chinoiserie. 

The pubibhets of Asia Major must be complimented on tbis 
edition which is I'cry well executed and bound. 


M. Kasanjn. 
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A SeiORT I STRODUCTOEY DjCTIOXARY of the KaOSDE I^NCUAtpR^ 
TITTH R.VOLfPH-KAONUE APPEND] .t. Bv R, E. BROUffHALL 
^\oods 3 . jJfative (’oEimissioricr in the AdniinihirrEtion of Xorthern 

Hhode^A, rx>iidoiit Religious Tmct SoPtcty. 

The Kaunde jieople, il ’nrili, be retjieniliered, form the subject of 
h. H. Mcllnnd^s In Wiff-h^und ^dyri'en, already reviewed id these 
pngea (III, u, p, 3E>5). ThiSj, so far as we are aware^. is the lirirt 
publication deaJiog ivith their language. It evideutiy belongs to the 
same iJantu group as Jjirnlra, Weniba^ I la, Luba, Wiisa, etc* The 
collection a]i|>ear8 to be a useful one, and contains much vaiijable 
niatcfial for the student of coinpamtive lingnisties, ** The system 
of orthography used ia, generally s[ieakjog, that used in many well- 
known books dealing with Bantu touguea * * * the vowels having the 
same values as in Italian* the few unuBital values Inking speciallv 
noted." ^\ith tliis, on the whole, we have no ground of qiiarreL 
But—if w'e may be permitted to borrow the author's words ** w'hilc 
it h not desired to adopt a bigoted attitude towards the preferences 
of others or to provoke controverHy in regard to the vexed question 
of spelling”—wc cannot help thinking that the following requires 
a little further elucidation: 

** CIJ has been usetl in preference to KA'-, KI- and {for the most 
part) TS- to express the sound approximating to €H in " church 

“ 1 is used for the sound it possesses in English * Jewel *, mid niso 
for tits sound which, some thinks approxiiiiates fhfil irrijf/cw DZ in Efifflish 

" B k used for the compound fohaVrf B-V-W,” (Italics ours.) 

If it is meant, as a cursory examination of the i>icf*onflry 
suggests, that the sounds ts and dz are dialectic variants of “cA " and 
“i it is certainly desirable to have a fixed standani spelling* Bat, 
with regard to “cA”, if the sounds tf and e exist side by side, os 
they certidaily do. in Nyanja, different symbols ought to be used in 
order to distinguish words othenvise similar. As the bilabial jjlosive 
and the bilabial fricative both exist in the language, it seems as if 
the latter ought to have a s^wcial syrubol, though it might be argued 
that this ia unnecessary since it only occurs between two vowels, and 
the j^ot^ive is never found in this position. The paragraph con¬ 
taining this information, by the by (p* IS)* la extremely [jerj>lexJUg 
ns It staudx, and the erratum on the inserted slip should bv no 
means be ov^erlooked. 


A. W. 
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Beneath African Glaciers : The Kumocrs, Tragedies, ani> 

Demands op an East African Government Station as 

EXPERIENCED RY AN OpFICIAL's WiFE : AVITH SOME PERSONAL 

Views on Native Life anh Customs. By Anne Dvnoas. 

TA>ndon : H, I'\ anti G. V'itberby. 

Mfs. has suppltnienled her likisband's work oq KilinmnjRro 

(reviewed in BuUtiitiy 111, lii, oGS) by ftA^eiy' readable bools; depicting 
the lighter side of offit:ia.l Hfe m tropical Africa. Unfortunate^' not 
every otVicinrs wife has the vivid Intefest in her surroundings or tbe 
BympDithv with the |>eoplu among whom her lot is cast, which constitute 
the charm of this unpretending narrative. liMiile no attempt is made 
to disguii^ t he diflicultica and discomforts of life in such remote settle- 
mentji as Moahi and Arusha, the penisalof ifrs. Dimdae's book cannot 
be other than encouraging to intending travellers possesssed of the same 
cheerful detenniiiation to make the best of thinga. The writer had 
unusual opportunities of entering into the life of native women, and 
she rightly controverta the prevailing notion that their status is one of 
servile drudger}' (p, 1^4), while placing in its true light (p. 189) 
the theory and practice of iobok or " bride-price The remarks on 
the ethical bearing of Bantu inittation cenimonies (pp. 181-2} are 
worthy of serious coiu^ideratlon. 

The attractiveness of the volume is enhanced by a number of 
interesting photographs, of which those facing pp. 94, 174, and ITS 
merit ^jarticular attention. In conclusion, one cannot refrain from 
asking what is the WTitcria authority for stating that “the name 
Mombasa is derive^l from Mom Inns, the first Portuguese governor ” 
(the naine oueiirs in the Journal of Vasco da Giima^a voyage), and eke- 
W'here that “ Ragainovo^' means “ peace of heartindeed, is 
Swahili for “ heart ”, but baga occurs in nodit tionary of that language 
known to us, and in NyaniweKi api>enrs to signify “scatter with 
secondary' uses which would make it equivalent to “ strike with 
dismav 1 ” 

A. \V, 

The VANisitiNTr Tribes of Kenya. By Major G. tit. J, Oroe-Broavne, 
F.K.G.S., etc. London: Seeley, Semeo and Co. 

The tribes dealt with in this volume are those minor ones, to be 
found on the southern filo|)es of 31oujit Kenya, who hithert'O—so far 
as they were known at all—hav'C usually been counted aA offshoots 
of the Kikuyu. These are the Chuka—the only ones who “ claim to 
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have lived m the country from the begiamiig of things —the EmbOt 
the Mwimbc, the Enfiberre. the Igoji and the Thenika (Tliurnka: already 
deseribetl by A. M. Lhiinipion, in JHA/. jdii, Jan.-Juiie, 1912). 
All these a?, well as the ^Nidin Kikuvti wJio have pressed. ujM>n 

them from the west, and the Hem on the north, lie within the great 
bend of the Tana riv’cr, as it circles round the sotitlieni slnf>ei 5 of Mount 
Kenya. Beyond It, on the wpiit, are the Kikuyu [irojier fof whom the 
Ndik Kibmj am a long separated branch)^ and on the south the 
Konibii. A stretch of coinjiarofively uninhabited countrv separates 
this region from that part of the Tana Valley inhabited by the Pokomo, 
who were formerly much hums^ved by Knniha raids, 

Hiijor Orde^Browne has produced, from eoiiscientious observation 
extending over some hcvcii years, a singularly interesting und readable 
account of these littlc-knoivn jjeoplo. Among the few jmints wc have 
apace to notice is the fact that their funeral cuatoms approach those of 
the Kikuyu and Hasiii, who rarely—'or only in exccjitional cases—" 
bury their ilead, and contrast markedly with those of the Giryama anti 
other Wanyika, who not only practise buriiib but e?ci>eiid a certain 
amount of care aud artistic decoration on grave-inonnraents. No doubt 
there Is some connexion between this and the fact that “ the whole 
circumstances of death sen^ to sui>port the \dcw that the Embu natives 
have yety little idea of any future life : there is certainly no accepted 
theory of any activities Ijevood the grave, and any question on this 
[loizit always produced a fiat denial. Nevertheless, in conversation 
Tilth intelligent and thoughtful peo]de, I have known them admit that 
the complete ceasation of all activity in the case of the death of an 
active limn was ciirioiis and even mdikefy; I never, however, obtained 
any sunuise aa to what the deceased might be likely to do in sonift 
new sphere 

This seems to represent, approxiniately, the outlook cf the Mnsai, 
so far as known to us, while, on the other liand, it is elear that offeringa 
to the dead and countless details of daily life which have reference to 
them, show that the - Xyika " tribes, the Taita, Chaga, mid many 
others, believe, at any mte, in some sort of survival after death. 

There are many interesting passages w'hich might be quoted did 
space allow, but for these we moat refer readers to the book itselh 
The chax>tcr on “ Tradition and*Folk-lore ” contjutis a tiile noteworthy 
as combining the motives of Tsclane (“ Red Riding Hood ” of the 
Basuto), of the “ Swallow ” tayilu and of the iTidwpread Bantu ator^'^ 
in. which the Hare profemes to nurse the Leopardis cubs, and eats them 
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one by one. The next chapter contains a nuDiber of riddlest in con¬ 
nexion ’vvith wliich Air. Ordc-Brownc has the foUoT^-bg note i— 

, [t is very remarkable that many of the quMtions and 
answers given in the [above] list are also to be found in the island of 
Afauritiua . , The preDminary que&tjon in this case is * Sirandftne 1 ^ 
to which the answer is ‘ Sampeque % of w'hich I have never been able 
to obtain any esplauntioo.” 

The traditional opening for the propounded of a riddle isj in Latnii 
SwabiJj Cj^oiidoici, in Girj’ama CAondoni, and in Duruma Chiron^ent, 
which is clearly the same aa jStratMfarte. The ansiiver is not bo easy to 
identify ; the usual Sivahill is " set {your trap)/' but it might 
possibly be connected with pceha^ Lamu Swahili for pekka, ** hand 
over." These simple enignies arc of the familiar type exemplified by 
" T threw something and it went farther than an arrow ? ** (Answer: 

A glance of the eye —Ch the Swahili Popoo a^iU zavuka mto^ 

A. \\\ 

Chin VAN JA Proverbs. Translated and annotated by the Ven. 

Johnson (Archdeacon of Xyaaaland). Cardiff : Grangetown 
Printing Works. 

African proverbs are well worth collectings but not many attempta 
have hitherto been made to do this on a comprehensive scale. The 
Rev. W. E. Taylor^B .J/n’oiH Aphorisim (which ahould surely be 
reprinted), Mr. S. T. Plaatje'a Sechmm PTQverhs, A. Sekese^s Mekhoa 
k Maek (Sesqfo), Captain Rattray’s .IsAuMii Protierfr^, and some 
smaller collections^ are of equal value to the anthropologist and 
the language-student, and noiv Archdeacon Johnson haa given 
to the world—as a by-product of his forty years’ stay in Africa this 
hundred flOl to be exact) from the shores of Lake Nyasa. Each of 
these appears in the original, accompanied by a literal and a free 
translation, and a comment^ usually, we gather, translated from the 
Words of a native informant, showing how it is meant to be applied. 
To many of those it is easy to find familiar parallela, e.g. ’ Words you 
can’t sample, food you can,” “ If you pronounce * Uon ^ get up a 
treej' “ Do not buy the foot of an elephant (cf. the Swahili A'anuBu^i 
n^* 07 nhe Others embody intereating bits of folk-lore, eg. Xos. 61, 

13, 80, 88. 

A. W. 

'■ In Dunima (T) md inCiryamn dtitha, Mid to be ad oban^ete ’■'ynJ. 
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Kexya. By XoRMAX Leys, M.R., D.P.H. With an Introduction by 
Professor fJiLBKRT Murray. I>ondon : Hogarth Press. 

Dr. book is esj>ecially valuable as a guide to those engaged 

in studying the thorny problems so intimately associated with the 
African colonies and mandated territories. It is only too true that 
there is, as Professor .Murray says, “ a real and dangerous opposition 
between average colonial opinion, based on knowleflgc of the facts 
and daily intercourse vvith black people, but ex|) 06 ed to per\'ersion by 
prejudices of race and class, and verj’ often by economic self-interest, 
and public opinion at home, sentimental, dudnterested, and genuinely 
anxious for justice, but grievously crippled by ignorance and lack of 
understanding.” Dr. I^jys has given a fairly impartial and unprejudiced 
account of the conditions in Kenya Colony. While frankly pleading 
the cause of the native, he is by no means blind to his weak points, 
and fully recognizes the difficulties of the question. 

Many of these difficulties arise from misunderstanding. Such 
misunderstanding is due to ignorance, both of the language (a point 
which is happily coming to be more and more fully recognized) and . 
of native customs and modes of thought. A careful perusal of Dr. Leys’ 
book, especially chapters Hi, iv, and viii, uill do much to correct 
misapprehensions on this score. 

If many of the facts here revealed arc far from pleasant, it is all 
the more imperative that they should be fairly presented and honestly 
faced. This is not the place to discuss controversial topics, but the 
book is heartily to be commended to all who have the solution of 
^Vfrican problems at heart. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Islam in East Africa ” is full of interest and 
explains a matter which would otherwise be perplexing—the hold which 
this religion maintains though mostly reduced, as shown here, to the 
barest possible minimum. ** The home men have in tribalism falls in 
ruins when tribal isolation is broken in upon . . . The social ties 
provided by the tribe cannot be stretched over men’s extra-tribal 
relations. They neither prescribe nor explain how men should think, 
feel and behave in relations with Eurofieans and with Africans of other 
tribes. So men fcelabout for guidance, not consciously, but instinctively 
. . . And they find Islam, not the Islam of Cairo or Damascus with 
its elaborate and final plan of life and thought, but a simple, unexacting 
scheme enough for their simple African needs . . . Few Africans 
consciously abandon trilial ideas. It is rather that these ideas fail 
them in new circumstances, that thj setAUces the tribe once gave are 
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no longer given. These 8cr\'iccH the East African variety of Ishtni 
e.xactly supplies. Of its standard ethic and polity there survives what 
just fits the homelessness of thase who are emerging from tribalism.” 

A. Werner. 

\ Manual of Nvanja (a.s spoken on the shores of Lake Nyasa), 
FOR THE Use of Heginners. By .M. W. Bi lley. Ixmdon: 
S.P.C.K., 1925. 

The dialect on which this Ixmlc is basixl is somewhat different from 
that sfioken at Blantyre. as will be seen by comparison with Dr. 
Hethen^'ick’s Manmi. The chief variations—apart from numerous 
tlifferences in the vocabulary—are the use of the prefix ci- (instead of 
2 I-) in the plural of Class 4, and the sounds (probably intended 
by cA, j), where at Blantyre ts and dz are heard, as in tsambn “ a leaf ”, 
dzuim ‘‘ the sun ”. Some attempt has been made to descrilM? the 
sounds in terms of exact phonetics ; but surely o (or an approximation 
to cardinal vowel 8) exists side by side with o (No. 7) ? There is also 
a curious confusion with regartl to the bilabial fricative (here indicated 
by tr) which is said to be pronounced “ with rounded li|>s ”. It is not 
east to understand W'hy it is said (p. 36) that the locatives “ are not 
to Ik* classed as nouns ’’—the three classes (Bleek's IG, 17, 18) stand 
preci.sely on the same footing as the diminutive (ka~) in prefixing the 
locative particle to the cla.ss-prefix (cf. ka-nurana, ka-nyumlta with 
pa-muji, m-nyutHba, etc.). Otherwise the locative construction is 
very' clearly explained, ami, in general, the little book is excellent for 
practical purposes. 

Two im{)ortant grammatical {>eculiaritie.s of the Ijkonia dialect are 
a future which is identical with the present negative used elsewhere 
(here the negative ends in -a, the future in -e) and the retention (os in 
Swahili) of the infinitive with monosyllabic verbs, which, however, 
seems to Ih) restricted to the present tense. 

\. Werner. 

A Lugaxd.\-E.nglish and Engush-Luoanda DicnoNARY. Com¬ 
piler! by the Yen. A. L. Kitchixg, M.A., Archdeacon of Buganda, 
and the Rev. G. R. Blackledge, Canon Missioncr in the Diocese 
of Uganda. Kampala: the Uganda Book Shop. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1925. 

This volume, long looked for, will meet with a warm welcome. The 
Lugarida-French Dictionary of P. Le Veux the only work of the kind 
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hitherto in existence, is lx>th expensive nml (lithcult to procure; 
moreover, its arrangement, though Itased on sound principles, is 
soniewhat |)erplexing to the beginner. The I^ugaiida V’ocabiihiry of 
(’anon Blarkhnlge, which was for a long time practically the sole 
resource of English students, serves as a iMisis to the jiresent work, 
but has been enriched by so many new words as almost to double 
its bulk, and the wh<»le thoroughly revistnl. 1 think it rimy Ik? safely 
said that no word used in ordinary* conversation, or met with in 
Hakabakn be liwjnnda. or the little nmgazinc Ebifoy will be looked for 
in vain here. The arrangement of wonls accoitling to their prefix, 
but without the initial vowel (c.g., {o)muMaja, {o)muit^ under .M, 
{e)l:i'bo, {e)hkomi under K), after all, saves a great deal of trouble, 
ns they are “ insertwl where the beginner would most naturally l(M>k 
for them, and not necessarily where their derivation would include 
them ”, All linguistic students wall lie sincerely grateful to the com¬ 
pilers for this help towards the accpiisition of a peculiarly interesting 
Bantu idiom. 

A . Wkrxkr. 


f'WAHiLi-E.voLisH DICTIONARY. Being Dr. Krapr s original 
Swahili-Knglish Dictionary Bevised and Ke-arranged by 
the Bev. Canon Bi.n.s'.s, of the (’hiirch Missionary So<*iety. 
I»ndon : S.P.C.K. 

Krapfs original dictionaiy' has long been out of print, though 
constantly in demand ; for, with all the defects inevitable in a pioneer 
work, it holds its plac^e as a classic. Indeed, the late A. C. Madan was 
of opinion tliat a revision which “ might make it more? practically useful 
by the removal of inaccuracies and rejKjtitions and by modifjnng the 
spelling and arrangement . . . would be amdogotis to rewriting 
Si'hliemann’a Troy or Livingstone’s Journals ”, We cannot agree wdth 
this, and hold that Canon Binns has rendered an important service 
to the cause of Swahili studies. Many words have lieen added ; such 
stumbling-blocks as cheu^.i, jrtezo, fttja and others (due to Krapf’fl 
inveterate? inability to distinguish lK?tw'een voiced and voiceless con¬ 
sonants) have been removed, and the work has been thoroughly 
revised throughout. One regrets to find among the additions two 
which c ertainly seem erroneous: on the veiy first fmge “ kii-a, p.n., 
to grow, is printed as though Irn, which is really part of the stem, 
were the infinitive prefix, whereas the infinitive is ku kua ; and uhudu 
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(-X^) “ worsliip ” cannot l)e derived from A'I, aa aeema to Ije 

imidiotl by ** the real meaning of theae wonla (abuiu and ibixda) ia 
that which goes on continually”. It is gratifying to.see that CVinon 

Hinns adheres to the use of dh for transliterating S 

(practically the same sound in Swahili), reserving th for the voiceless 

sound represente<l by This. |>erha{)s, is a minor {)oint, since these 

sounds arc not indigenous to Swahili; but they occur in so many fully 
naturalizcil Arabic words that they have to l>e taken into account. 

A. W. 

PvoMiEs AND Bushmen of the Kalahari. By S. S. Dornax, F.K.G.S., 
etc. 312 pp., 8| x5|. I^ondon : Seeley, Service and Co., lAd. 

This book contains a nmss of inforination al>out a people who may 
he looked on as an interesting survival from the Stone Age. -Mr. Dornan 
writes from intimate knowledge of the Bushmen, and his record ts all 
the more valuable ns (for reasons which he gives at length) it is becoming 
every year more difficult to follow in his steps. Kven in the Kalahari, 
their last refuge, their numbers are dwindling, and though many 
of their descendants still renmin elsewhere, they have lost their 
language and tribal identity. It is nmtter for congratulation that 
Dr. C. M. Doke, a former student of this School, has recently succeeded 
in getting into communication w ith a number of the * [hd (” Kung ” or 
** Qhung ”) Bushmen and collecting a large amount of linguistic and 
anthropological material. It appears that we can no longer s[)eak of a 
‘‘ Bushman language ” : .Mr. Dornan tahulate.H four distinct forms of 
B|>eech (not counting that recorded by Bleek) w hich may claim to rank 
as distinct languages ; these are : Hie, ll.Xikwe (in Dr. Doke’s s(>elling 
* iaikwe), T.saukwe ami iKun -Mr. Dornan con-siders these to 

be closely related to Nania and Kora (Konina)-more closely than to 
the speech of the Cape Bu.shmen. He rejects the Ifamitio affinities 
of Nama |>ostulated (ami, as some think, demonstrated) by .Meinhof. 

-\11 that the author re|K)rts at first-hand is worthy of the close-st 
attention ; but perhaps it is a pity that he ha.s inrlude<i a somewhat 
sketchV chapter on the Herero. Such statements as the following 
must, if compared with Irle’s standard w'ork, be taken as true only 


’ For the’* »l}n»»*re UulUtiu, II, it, p, 709, 
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of the pre^nt broken nnd demoralized state of thin once powerful 
trifMj t 

**They iwere much looser in their moiital relations than others. 
The marriage bond could be easily dissolved, an fofWa was not the 
custom [cf. Irle, Die //ererOj, p. llKi!), no there w'as no stock to 
return. MfU and women lived with each other as long aa it auiteti 
theni.^' 

It is noticeable al^o that he calls the “ Hill or Berg Da mams ” a 
branch of the Hercro; concerning thfw {teople ve need only refer to 
Vetlder'a careful and Hcholarly monograph, revdewed in the Bulidin 
for 192+ till, iii, 5til). Ywidcr, by the bye, identifies the ^^Berg-Dama” 
with the much discussed ** Vattljiens ” or “ Knttea Mr. Dorn an says 
that “the term Vaalfiena ia appliedby the Boers “to the wild 
people {Bushmen) of the Ctoc^Klile river, as well as the Kalahari 
Bimhmen * . , and also . » , by both Kuropeuus and Bechuanas to 
the Bakalahari who live in the desert and under Komewhat aiimlar 
conditions to the Bushmen It might therefore aeeni ns if the name 
had no ethnic signilicance—indeed, 1 was assured, many years ago, by 
an old GrifjUu, that it was a nickname given to the Trttn.^vaal Boers, 
from their habit of lying flat on the ground to shoot and so getting 
eo%'ered with yellowish-grey ff.Ywf} dust. Rut Mr. Dornaii asserts 
that the tme \^aal|jens “ at present Ho-callcd live on the Transvaal 
and Rhcxlcsian sides of the Crocodile or Tdmpoito river. They arc the 
same pimple as the Masarwas and call themselves Kattea ”, 

The chapter on “ .Mental Life and Folk-lore ” Is extremely interest¬ 
ing and may {>erhajis suggest a Bushman origin for some legends 
current among the Bantu. 


A. 




XOI'ES A X 1> Q [ ] K li r KS 

After the last mi^iiherof tlie iPuZ/rf/iw h os in tj'jie I receiv'eii, through 
the kini,JTicsf» of Mr. G. FulJer Maitlandj ?nine further !ig)it on the 
Sfitiiri til Kiiku na Konti. ^iuiambali (stanza I) la Siniatiihayi, 
an anelent town am) still a vUlaj^e on the Bajuuc coHSt (not oil the 
island^ almut fifteen miles south of Kiunga Yemejti (Kmezi) 
is perhajks represented by some old mins alsDut a aiiJc north of 
Kiunga 

It nfipears that I niisunderstood Muhanimafl Kljitina'^s note on 
Goa, and that Coa in India is meant^ as behig the place from wliiob 
the Portiigiiese came to Pate. As Goa was occuined by them in 
151(1. and na I can find no mention of Pate previous to this (except 
for tlic attack of stniie Pate dliovis on Vasco da Gnnm’s fleets Id99), 
they might be described as roming thither from Goa.^ 

I seem to have misunderstood the te.xt in staiiKii 3 — or rather, 
was misled by an ertor in the MS. M \{tuj(iUziii^a should he 
thiLs reversing the meaning. It should xeadj 
" Even if you were gentlefolk, yon should not forbid ua to sjjeak, 
Tior would you w'ander about at noon in the sight of all men.” 

In the fifth stanza it seems that ikizinffii should he 
and !Mr. Fuller Msitlaiid (or Ids l/atiiu forresijoiideiit) tfaii'^lates : 
“ When we wander alxuit J^imandmli with gnus and swordst wo are 
the boys—we don^t encounter the eun at all ” adding the note^ 
i.e. we are much too hig men to go out at noon without slaves with 
umbrellas 'at least, 1 think that is the meaning, and Muhammad 
Kijiima ugrecs.’’ 

Tills certainly yields a more satisfaetory sense tJian I liad got out 
of the passage. 1 may add that in foot-note i to p. 5tlT, by an error 
overlooked in the proof, ukumutfaw has been aUowcfl to stand instead 
of ukimuicaita. 

A. W 

The University of the Witwatersrand fJohaimesbiirg) has conferred 
the degree O'! D.IJtt. on Mr. C. M. Doke^ ^^enior lecturer in the Pauto. 
De|M,rtmeiit of that University, for his Thesis on Zulu Phonetics. 

^ fitiRUTwl fiirmt C*/ JJiiy, p. -tfd Ftatoa, an nativo auUjority, that thp PiJrtujniM* 
jiTTivnt in pjitB dutisDi tile Tiiiiin of Sultnft FuaitmuMfi, A.u. ISES- Hltl. 

Tbia, if the dat« are corrKtty, ia ckarly an errar. 
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Dr. Doke (a former atudent of this School, who took the Diffluraa in 
Com^rativc Bantu in 1923) has recently returned from a vacation 
tour in the Kalahari Desert, where he succeeded in collecting some 
very valuable linguistic and anthropological material. He came in 
contact with over two hundred of the (Qh^ng) Bushmen, and has 
obtained a large number of photographs, besides taking head and other 
measurements. He finds that the members of this tribe are, on the 
whole, taller than “ the old CajM? Bushmen ”, the average height 
being 5 ft. 3 in. for the men and 4 ft. 10] in. for the women. He is 
bringing liack dictaphone records and a fairly full vocabulary of the 
language, which he finds to differ to some e.xtent from that recorded 
by Vedder (ZeUschrift fur Kolonialuprachen, 1911-12). We shall look 
forward with great interest to the publication of his results. A pre- 
limimiry account of his cx}>ericnees, in a {>opular form, apjiears in the 
Johannesburg Star for 2nd May, and three following issues. 


OHITUAKY 

Alfred Laccjr Houiih 

After many years of Govonimcnt service in Hiiriiia, Mr. A. L. Hough 
was engageti from 1907 to 1910 in teaching Burmcfu; at University 
College, Ijondon. (^n the establishmcnt of the School of Oriental 
Stuilios, he accei>te<i a traasfer to it, and from the time it o})ened its 
•loors in January, 1917, he devoted all his energies to the further 
advancement of his subject in the new surroundings. He was not 
only a highly successful teacher, hut also sfamt nearly all his sp^m* 
time in research. He accnnmlatt»d a very large amount of material 
for a new Burmese grammar ami for additions to and corrections in 
the e.xLsting dictionaries, iMjth Burmese-Knglish and English-Burmese. 
By the kindness of his widow this material has now l>erome the property 
of the School. 

After an illne.ss of some months’ duration, he died on the 9th March, 

1925, to the great regret of all his colleagues and friends, with whom 

his relations had alwavs l>een of the most cordial nature. 

¥ 

(\ (). Bi.aodkx. 

Professor Henri Cordier 

It may bo stated w ith confidence that no one has done more to foster 
scholarly knowledge of the Far East than Henri Cordier. Of his 
|>ersonaUty 1 am unfortunately ill ({iialifie<l to write; for only once 
had I the advantage of s|>eaking with him, and that was on his visit 
to I>ondon in July, 1923, for the centenary celebrations of the Royal 
.Asiatic Society. He told me then that the grand total of his WTitings 
just e.xceeded one thousand items. 

On the IGth of last March death cut short this Htu|>endous reconl, 
but not Iwfore a bibliography of his works had l)cen published to mark 
the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. It is a satisfaction to know' 
that the memorial of his ser\'icw to sinoh^gy was compilctl during his 
lifetime when the op|it)rtunity of {Personal Kui>ervision rendere<l 
completeness |kOssible. 

Conlier landetl in China in 18fi9, and two years Liter became 
Honorary Librarian of the North China Branch of the Royal .Asiatic 
S<jrietv. While holding this |>ost, he made the beginnings of what i.s 
{M^rhaps his greatest work, the vast hihlir^^phical dictionary, entitled 
Hihliothifca iSVn/rw, of puhli(‘ations in European languages ndating to 
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China. The first edition appeared between 1881 and 1885, and was 
awarded the Prix 8tanUlas Julien. Supplements came out in 1893 
and 1895, and a second edition ^^tis published between 190-I and 1908. 
Since 1922 four supplementary |»arts to this edition have appeared, 
thus increasing the work to nearly 4,500 columns of closely printed 
matter—a true monument to the wide learning, painstaking 
enthusiasm, and genius for accuracy w'hich signalizefl the author in 
all his undertakings. Unhappily the necessary index had not Iwen 
finished at the time of his death, hut every student of things Chinese 
will rejoice to know that it is now in the able hands of Madame Conlier. 

Among the general public in this coiintry Cordier is best known as 
inlitor of Yule’s Marco Potu and Cathay and the Way Thitherj both of 
which owe much of their value to his versatile contributions. 

Few men liave won wider recognition than the late Henri ("onlier. 
Honours were show’ered uj)on him from many countries in addition to 
his own, and it is appropriate here to mention that the long list includes 
honorary membership of the Royal Asiatic Society and corrcsj)onding 
membership of the Royal Geographical Society ami the British 
Academy. 
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Jinn and the fjhomi in the Pea/mnl 
JJimd of Lotrer Egypt, 421. 

ParmAl R&ao, Hindi epic, 4tkV. 

Peraia. Jeauit miaaion in. 675. 

Petrograd. Orientalists in. 643. 

Phonetic#. Hauaa. 721 ; intonation 
reaearrh. 495; musical accent in 
.fapaneae. 447 ; Sindhi voiced etopa. 
301 : sound ehange#, 404 ; sounds of 
i^u;>a, 790 ; terms in Hindi. 289 : tones 
of Yoruba, 119 ; word tone of standard 
Japanese. 659. 

PmHAEOTi. A. Krishna and K. Rama. 
“ BhAea'e H'orira ore they jennine f, 
107. 

PuHARoTt, K. Rama. Nropao-rdsaio- 
dattn and BhAva-prakAia, &39. 

Pletnee. OEE<rrE. Mueieal Accent la 
Japaneee Morphology, 447. 


Polarity. Meinhor# Law of, 54. 

Polyglot Bible, Bi-'hop Walton*#, 137. 

Portuguese treatiso on Hindu coama> 
graphy, 317. 

Prakrit, derivatioa of jagaj-jhampa. 
197 ; of Travancoro, 33 ; reconstnic* 
tion of paasegea in the Matta-vilaaa, 
281. 

Purapas. 140,159. 

Q 

Qndaign Bilik, 151. 

Qur’in, ewriy fragment# of the, 614 ; 
influence on jinn beliefs, 423 ; marriage 
laws in the, 270. 

ttutavba, hi# invasion of Central Asia, 
258. 

R 

Ramesvar Bhatt. Hindi author, 108. 

Rees, Rev. W. Hopkyn, Obituary, 619. 

Relationship terms, ^iemitic, 56. 

Kerictre of Books, 165-95. 343-98, 

561-607, 8<l3-52. 

Rodd, Francis. Kahtna, Queen of the 
Berbers, 729. 

Roger, .\braham. I)e Open-Dtnre tot 
het r*rborgcn Ifeydendttm, 336. 

Rom, Sir K. Denison, An Embassy from 
King John to the Emperor of Morocco, 
555. 

Rudaki. 610. 

Rudrata, treatment of the Kathi and 
Akhyiyika, 514. 

Hnmi, meanings of the word, 731. 

Russia, oriental studies in. 643. 

B 

Sabaean. 52. 

Saklanha, Father Anthony de, 8.J.. 142. 

SAtkkhyakarikA, commmtar}’ on. 551. 

Saiukrit, da##-, .399; classiral, 507; 
drama. 1U7. 295, 519. 627, 639; 
renderings of Prakrit passages. 281 ; 
text of inscription of Sthiratattva, 
669; text of kalyipasaugandhikaro, 
33, 285 ; words in Hindi, 290; works 

, translated into Braj, 523. 

.Siraditanaya. author of the Rk&ra- 
prak&ia, 642. 

Selioman. Brenda 7... Studies in Semitic 
Kinship, 51. 263. 

Semites, marriage customs among the, 
263. 

Semitic relationship terms, 56. 

Shaka{Tshaka), name tabooed. 774. 

ShAhnama, authors of the prose. 609. 

Shina, see 

Shingazija, vocabulary, 536. 

Rina, the sounds of. 799. 

Su^hi reeursivea, 301. 
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Sltune 3ISS, in the Brituh MuteuiOr 317, 
413* 

Fh B** noil B. Nikitt^e, TAt Tait 
of Sttio «iut Talo, tW* 

i$ouiird ctunj^f* in IndD-Etiropra.n 
lEngmigcfl. 401. 

SoL’Tirwoon, Ja^iics, TAahhm S\€pAtn$, 
S^., Iht FirM Ki^\»Amanvn /ndw* 231. 

Stepheiu. Falhcr Tl»oin*«. S.J,, 140, IJiO, 
231* 

SthintAttva* iiucriptJoit uf, QOO. 

Subandhii'p VAfeii'fl^alfd. SIO* 

Sumorinn mafTin^ rontracta, 2641. 

SQraj )1all. Haoof Bundi, UTO. 

Suto and Tato, 60. 

^rapna-FdasirddlOfd, autbonihi|* of, 107, 
621.627*639. 

Sa^hili, 633 \ poca In. tho Tikun dialfct, 
fi27* 

Syria, Araba in, 241. 


T 

Taboo, 7S7. 

Tebdjnri. a HaTtiilic intiRMagf, 61, 

Ti|£i^, aflinlly with 8 labacmi. 62 . 

Tikuu djaloct. pcK'm in tba, 627. 

Tipu ^hib, Arabic ptandard* of, 190. 
Tpvtioik. AnEoi-n J.. on 

Hi*\ory p/03f«A.,/ajror/«a 241. 
Tranpitire verb in ^i^ia, 467. 
TranaoKiann, 4ee Central Aiia. 

Tehaka, aee Shaka. 

TukhariPtan, incarporatcd in ibe Arab 
KfcipirD. 246. 

Turki, dneoment in, 163, 


TirnsEK, B- L., /aJo Ar^^aa Etgmeiofiff^ 
.VofM. ,390; TAe ^indAi or 

Voiced Slop* /'/fceded by Ciolld/ f/oanrep 
301, 

V 

Veif^a. tVtber Emanuat do, S.J., quoted, 
320. 

VHtiapa. 760. 

VocnbulaTiM, lUalecta of Zanxlbar* 636 ; 
Gtijarfitl-Fjigluh. 783 i Hindi phnnc lie 
terma. 29A. 

VoicMl alopp with glottal cloaure, 301. 

\V 

WafiJtKn, Ar, Tie Fotri and tA« Cfit^ n 
^'leoAiTi Potm^ 627, 663. 

VViijio^, Sir AKtiOLD T„ J/upiob of 
ih* Jtnnit FatArrf in Persia, 676. 

Witrhfralt guild*, dialecta uaed by, 634. 

X* V, 'I 

Xavier, ilerome, traualation ol the four 
Goepehr 136. 

Xavier, St. Franew, 150, 670. 

Yorulu. tone ayntem in, 110. 

Y^nf KhwfM IjiAjil*. 1®!' 

Zanaibar aultanate. dialecta of, 63S. 

Zorosflterr dale ol, "47 ; Gathia. 746. 

Zulu, click* in, 757, 777 i no Hottenlot 
word lor, 777, 

Zulu*. ronUft with the Hollentot 
Bushmen. 776. 
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